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EBB AT A. 



P. XX., niastration opposite. In the plan of St. Helen's Churchy Bishopsgate, the monument 
between the first and second piers from the west end shonld be numbered " 15." 

P. XXVni., foot-note. The sentence beginning, No. IX. is inserted^ should be struck out 
as erroneous. 

P. XXXIX.^ line 80, for Mothye, draper, read Mathye Draper. 

P. XXXIX., line 89. The inscription of Edward Scott has been found, and turns out to be 
a palimpsest of an inscription commemorating John Batford. The brasses formerly on 
the walls of the vestry have been moved to the chancel, and two of them also are found 
to be palimpsests, one being cut from the margin of a large Flemish brass. The efiSgy 
of Edward Scott has been restored to the church. (See Notes and Q^uerieSy Aug. 80th, 
1884.) 

P. XLIV., on Illustration opposite, for To face p. 200, read To face p. XLIV. 

P. XLVI., line 44, for King read Bright. 

P. 87, line 40, for Neogorgus\ read Naogorgu8\ 

P. 90, line 2, for sixteenth, read thirteenth. 

P. 94, line 5, for Paul, read PauFs. 

P. 94, line 6, after peculiar add sequence, 

P. 94, line 10, for takes as its, read takes as the ground of its. 

P. 136, line 58, after the plan add See Plan I. 

P. 143, line 26, for of chancel, read of the chancel. 

P. 188, line 2, for Momieu, read Eoumieu. 

P. 199, line 32, for 1685, read 1605. 

P. 262, foot-note, for 69, read 71. 

ERRATA m DE. J. WIOKHAM LEGO'S PAPER ON THE LITUEOICAL COLOUES. 

P. 97, line 37. I find that the Veetis crocea of the Cardinals in conclave is not a saffron- 
coloured garment, as I supposed, but a cloak ordinarily of a violet colour. Suares, it 
appears, is the only authority who states that the name is derived from croceus, saffron. 
This, of course, destroys whatever argument may be based upon the '' saffron vesture '' 
of the cardinals as a sign of mourning. Since the paper was printed, I have, however, 
collected abundance of evidence that yellow or green was used as a sign of mourning in 
the middle ages in both France and England. One of these colours was used on Good 
Friday at Laon, Angers, Vienne, and Narbonne ; and both appear among the Lenten 
ornaments of Westminster, Lincoln, and several parish churches in Kent. For evidence 
that green and yellow are synonymous in mediaeval writers, see Innocent IIL, de sacro 
altaris mysterio, Lib. i. cap. Ixiv. sub fine: ad viridem croceus refertur; the same words 
are in Durandus (Lib. iii. cap. xviii.). Ducange defines viriditas to be color rutiltis 
qualis est auri. According to Braun (de vestitu sacerd, Hehrasor. Lib. i. cap. xii.) the 
Babbis were of opinion that the gold of the High-priest's vestments was green in colour. 
The words gold, green^ gall, fallow, yellow, all have a common root. (See Skeat's 
Etyni. Diet.) 

Both Bishop Grandisson and Bishop Glifford say that green and yellow are to be taken for 
the same (see pp. 128 and 130 of my paper). 

P. 98, note 4. I have been informed by one of the Papal Ghamberlains that the dead body 
of Pope Pius IX. was clothed in red, and that my friends were mistaken in their report. 
At the present time the Pope, when pontificating, no longer follows the Innocentian 
sequence, but uses only red and white vestments, even on Good Fiiday, and at 
Requiem. 

P. 108. I cannot alter the statement that the Sarum canon is really the same as the modem 
Roman. All Ritualists are agreed that the canon begins with Te igitur, and ends 
with the Lord's Prayer; and within these limits the Sarum and Roman rites are 
identical. 

[J. W. L.] 
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L— TUESDAY, APEIL 1, 1879. 

Chairman : Bev. H. 0. Shuttle worth, M.A. 

The Inaugural Address toas delivered by A, J. B, Beresford-Hope, Esq., M,P. 

Mr. Bbbesfobd-Hopb said that, as a lahoorer in the old Ecclesiological Society, he felt the 
compliment of being asked to speak on the present occasion. It was now some forty years since 
the Oambridge Oamden Society was first started by a few undergraduates at Cambridge, for the 
study of Gothic architecture and church art. One of the founders was the late John Mason 
Neale, another was the Bev. Benjamin Webb, who, he was glad to say, was a member of the present 
Society. After they had left Cambridge, the Ecclesiological Society, as it was thenceforward called, 
flourished, and was the means, he dared to say, of doing a great amount of good. So much for 
the origin of the name of the St. Paul's Ecclesiological Society. In regard to what the members 
proposed to do, did they iii.tend merely to yisit, in an agreeable but unintellectual way, a certain 
number of churches ? He was sure they did not, and felt confident that he spoke for them all, 
when he assumed that their purpose in taking up the science of Ecclesiology was to maintain and 
deyelop it. The science of Ecclesiology was that of worship carried out in ail its material develop* 
ments. They had heard a great deal lately of that newer movement, which was called Bitualism, 
but which ought more properly to be called Ceremonialism. Ecclesiology was Ceremonialism, and 
a good deal besides. The defect of Ceremonialism was that it merely started from the book ; it 
was merely a development of the rubric, and of that book of which the rubric was a running index. 
Ecclesiology had already, taken a further stride, and said that, not only must worship consist in 
forms of words and in rules whereby those forms of words were put in action, but that there must 
be the place^ the building itself, the details of its construction, and the provision of all the necessary 
ornaments. Therefore, Ecclesiology was the science of worship. It took in both the building 
and the rubric, and it was, in that respect, a science. It was not an isolated art, but the vehicle 
whereby many arts were put in operation. Grant the building, grant the worship, grant the 
reverence, grant the recognition of the Author of all beauty and good, Who was the object of their 
worship, and then their churches must, in correspondence with these demands, display the highest 
forms of art in architecture, painting, sculpture, and decoration. Grant, again, the worship that 
went on, which carried them, of course, back to the literature of the Christian Church, ramified 
and spreading down, developing and changing, and being changed, accommodating itself to different 
climates and different objects^ and then one must allow that that worship came within the scope 
of Ecclesiology. As the worship was to be as perfect as possible in its appointments, there 
came another great question : the science of music. In fact, Ecclesiology embraced so much that 
he dreaded to enter more fully into the subject, and considered that he had already given them a 
very ample bill of fare. He was glad that they gave so much prominence to the architectural side 
of the question. At the same time a great deal of practical importance was attached to what, for 
want of a better word, he ventured to call church politics. There was the question of the con- 
venient time for service, its length, and whether preaching should be combined with worship. All 
these matters hung rather loosely upon the great question of Ecclesiology, but still they 
were not out of court when men came to study a very complicated matter in all its extent. 
He pressed the extent and complexity of Ecclesiology upon them clearly and emphatically, 
because he could not help seeing, from a good many years' experience in Church matters, 
that a great deal of the mischief, misunderstanding, and misrepresentation which was brought 
about arose from people only taking a narrow scan of one section of the great horizon. One 
man, perhaps, was music mad, while another was vestment mad. Others were entirely for short 
sendees, and would cut up the magnificent flow of the Sunday morning services into little bits, while 
to their neighbours worship were nothing unless it were lengthy; all these things being most pregnant 
sources of discontent when pressed without consideration for contrary feelings. Mr. Hope then 
proceeded to give a description of Dorking Church from his ** Wonhip in the Church of England." 
Dorking Church was the first in which he had, as a child, ever worshipped, and therefore his first 
idea of Ecclesiology. Dorking Church was like thousands all over the country in the days of 
George IV., and much later on; so that with such visible evidence both of the depth of degradation 
within living memory and of the comparatively rapid rebound, they had every reason to be patient- 
and joyful, and must not expect things to go on as fast as they could wish. The Church had learned 
a new language. What, some time ago, was considered to be good work was now looked upon as 
bad. There was a new world of thought and feeling, as well as of visible forms, and eveiything 
that was new was relatively good. 



n PBOOEEDINGS. 

As to ihe general qaestion, he presamed that all whom he was addressing had mastered, or 
would master^ the general elements of Ecclesiology, and that they had all realized what were the 
elements typical of the material Ohurch. It was a bailding with a triple division. The nave was for 
the body of worshippers ; the ohoir or chancel for the clerks and the lower services; and the sanctuary 
for the eucharistic sacrifice ; but, much as they might generally realize that, let him advise them, 
whenever they visited a church, at once, as it were, to call up before them invisibly this idea. In 
visiting a church the great temptation was to run after detail, to examine the brasses, to criticise 
the windows. All that, as far as it went, was very well; but the great point should be first to take 
in the whole and then to make an inventoiy of everything in the church in its various forms. 
He would advise them to visit churches, old and new, and compare them. There was a time when 
visiting a new church would have meant going where they could learn what to avoid, but, happily, 
that was now no longer the case, and from the new churches they could now learn a great deaL 
For example, they were all probably aware, speaking generally, of the great distinction between 
English and foreign churches. Except in churches of the first class, wood roofing was, in this 
country, more common than vaulting ; the contrary was the case abroad. The English parish 
churches were, purely and simply, what the words *' parish ohurch " might define, either composed 
only of a nave (with or without aisles) and of a lower chancel, or, if there were transepts, then of 
transepts not so high as the nave. They were not of the larger, grander, and more developed 
form, which was easily understood by the term "minster," and of which cathedral churdies 
were the noblest examples. On the contraiy, on the Continent the "minster " type was far more 
frequently found in parish churches. It was for them to consider how far architects of the present 
day had been successful in their attempt to grasp foreign ideas. At All Saints, Margaret Street, 
there was to be found a vaulted chancel, which, as in many German churches, was more lofty 
outside than the nave, but it had a square east end ; Mr. Butterfield, its architect, having a personal 
preference for that feature over the apse. Mr. Pearson's churches, in Bed Lion Square, and of 
St. Augustine, Eilbum, were both instances of how the minster type had been adopted for 
our parish churches, both of these also having square east ends, and being vaulted throughout. 
In both these examples Mr. Pearson had introduced modifications of the triforium. On the other 
hand, in the parish church at Stoke Newington, and at St. Mary Magdalene, Paddington, Sir G. 
Soott and Mr. Street respectively had tried the resources of the apse. But let them begin with 
the still existing medinval churches in London. Westminster Abbey came first. Then, on the 
verge of the Oity, in Smithfield, stood the west door, the remains of the transepts, and the 
choir of the noble Norman minster, St. Bartholomew's Prioiy. At a short distance across the 
Thames rose the transepts, choir, and eastern chapels of the magnificent thirteenth century minster 
of St. Mary Overie, now called St. Saviour's, Southwark. The nave was only destroyed within 
living memory. The Temple Ohurch, with its round Norman nave, and triple but pointed choirs, 
was a minster church of European fame and unusual beauty. There was also a church in the 
City, not far from St. Paul's Oathedral, which was of singular beauty and highly historical, viz., 
the Church of the Austin Friars. The Austin Friars, like other bodies of preaching friars, had 
large churches, which were intended for vast masses of people, for sermons, and for processions, 
rather than for conventual services. This church, of which only the nave survived, was 
very broad, without triforium or clerestory, the arches rising up to the waggon-headed roof of the 
nave and aisles, the three being of an equal height, and lighted by large traceried windows, such 
as one might expect to find in a church built in the fourteenth century. Some fifteen years ago 
the roof was burnt, and there was great fear lest all the remains might be swept away, and the 
building replaced by some degraded substitute ; but, happily, public opinion was brought to bear, 
and the work of restoration was placed in the hands of a young architect, named Lightly (too soon 
lost to the world), whose employers gave him carte blanche in the matter, and the church had been 
very satisfactorily restored. This church had been the type of two churches erected since, viz., 
Pugin's Oathednd of St. George, Southwark, and Richard Carpenter's church, St. Mary Magdalene, 
Munster Square, the work of one of true genius prematurely cut off. Both of these architects had 
a predilection for, and were weU versed in, the architecture of the fourteenth century. The note- 
worthy features in these three churches, the old and the two new, was to give space by enlarging 
the fioor area. There was, as he had noted, neither triforium nor clerestory in either, only 
pillars, arches, and roof. In very strong contrast stood the noble minster constructed by Baphael 
Brandon for the Irvingites in Qt>rdon Square, which was in its type the reproduction of a Yorkshire 
abbey of the thirteenth century. But to return to ancient churches, there was the large conventual 
Church of St. Helen, Bishopsgate, of the fifteenth century, once a nunnery, which was worth a 
visit, as a specimen of a medissval conventual church of considerable area, and yet quite destitute 
of the minster feeling. AU Hallows, Barking, marked the part of the City which the great fire had 
not reached ; St. Peter ad Vincula, in the Tower, was of late Perpendicular, and on the 
northern side of the city stood the little Church of St. Ethelbnrga of about the same date. At 
some distance stood St. Giles's, Cripplegate, dating from the fifteenth century. St. Sepulchre's, 
Snow Hill, had resumed its third pointed aspect, and St. Alban's, Wood Street, should also be 
noted. Towards the eastern fringe of the City was found the late Gothic Church of St. Andrew 
Undershaft, and near it likewise stood St. Eatherine's Cree — a curious specimen of the Gothic 
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arohiteofeuTe of the reign of Oharles I., the dedication of which brought Archbishop Laud into so 
mnch trouble. The post-Gothic of the seventeenth century was also illustrated by the chapels of 
the Charterhouse and of Lincoln's Inn, built by Inigo Jones. St. Michaers, Comhill, of course, 
they would visit — a work of Wren restored by Scott — and then came Wren's only GK>thic church, 
St Mary Aldermary, which had recently been restored. In Comhill, a little to the eastward of St. 
Ifichael's, was Wren*s Church of St. Peter, with its grand cross-keys as a vane, which was a building 
of considerable interest, especially as there was a legend that it stood on the site of the earliest 
Christian church in London. Besides this, it had a high chancel screen, of which Bishop Beveridge, 
preaching the dedication sermon, had said " that it should not be considered that it was a wonder 
why this should be erected ; it should be rather a question of surprise why screens should not be 
raised in every parish church. It was the division of the Holy of Holies which had been in all time.*' 
There was a time when the chancel screen was looked upon as an abomination, but that battle had been 
fought. The screen was granted by Dr. Lushington, and the cross at the top by the Judicial 
Committee, at two stages of the Westerton and Liddell case, and since then the rood screen had been 
recognized as thoroughly consonant with the letter and spirit of the Church of England. Of the small 
parish churches which once served the villages which have been successively engulfed by London, 
he could only point to the little old Norman Church of St. Pancras, and that had been terribly 
spoilt by a too early restoration. 

Of course, Westminster Abbey would be an infinite mine of study to them. Hard by it was 
the Palace of Westminster, and in it the under chapel of St. Stephen remained, of exquisite 
middle pointed, equal, if not superior to the Sainte Chapelle, and most richly renovated by Edward 
Barry; but the upper chapel had been unhappily swept away when the Houses of Parliament 
were rebuilt. Adjacent to the chapel was the cloister, of the fifteenth century, (for St. Stephen's 
Chapel had been collegiate), now devoted to the less sacred function of holding the greatcoats of 
Members of Parliament. Lambeth Palace Chapel of the thirteenth century was a very valuable 
inheritance ; even more so was the Chapel Boyal of the Norman kings in the White Tower of 
London. Out of town St. Alban's Abbey was easily accessible, as also was Waltham Abbey, while 
Windsor and Eton were an easy journey on one side, and Rochester not much further on the 
other. In fact, if the Society really set to work with a will, it would find in churches, old and 
new, good and bad, ample material for study and criticism, and for making their labour agreeable 
in the very excess of their possible work. 

Before he sat down, Mr. Beresford-Hope said that he could not help pointing out how the 
original Ecclesiological Society had developed. It grew up from a desire to see what was the real 
nussion of the pariiah church of modem days ; to realize what were the essential features of it as 
compared with the old English church ; what were the elements which should be declared the 
absolutely best through changes and reforms, what should necessarily or wisely be dropped, and what 
were the features of modern times which might most usefully be carried out. Let them look at the 
Cathedral now nearly finished at Edinburgh, where the Church was a dissenting sect, and they 
would see much cause for congratulation. The same spirit was spreading in Ireland. It was a 
great mistake to suppose that the Church was dead in that country, or was dying ; on the contrary, 
it was fighting a good battle, and was upheaving the ground very much as it had done forty years 
ago in Enghuod. They would probably be surprised when he told them how the principles of 
Ecclesiology were working amongst the Irish people. There was quite a furore now for adding 
chancels to the bad churches of modern times. Architecture was progressing mightily there, 
as might be seen in Mr. Burges' new cathedral not long completed at Cork, wMch was of grand 
proportions. Then there was Mr. Street's restoration of Christ Church, Dublin, which, in the 
hands of the architectural surgeon, had come out as one of the most exquisite specimens of the 
art of the Middle Ages. 

He had said nothing about St. Paul's, which was very familiar to all of them, but they would 
remember that, although it is completely Italian in its details, it ia Mediesval in its proportions and 
arrangement. It is the usual fashion to compare St. Peter's at Bome with St. Paul's, but he had 
on the contrary always been struck with the enormous and fundamental difference between the 
two Churches. Both of them are in the Italian style, and both have a dome at the crossing, but in 
all other respects they widely differ. At St. Peter's there are aisles, but they are separated from 
the main body by square piers which are in their solidity moles not pillars, and which totally 
destroy any idea of connection between that bigger hall, the nave, and those lesser haUs, the aisles. 
The high altar stands in the middle of the church, with an empty eastern limb behind — an 
arrangement suitable for Pontifical high masses, but abhorrent to the idea of a working cathedral. 
The " choir " is a side chapel glazed, and as MontsJembert said to a cardinal, who repeated it to the 
speaker, ** turning the canons singing the offices into the likeness of beetles in a naturaHst's case.' ' 
In fact, comparing two such unlike edifices only did injustice to each, and he dared to say that in 
plan St. Paul's was the superior. 

In conclusion, Mr. Beresford-Hope urged members of the Society to collect sketches and plans, 
take notes, and rub brasses, all which processes of study would be of great use to them. 
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n.— WEDNESDAY, APBIL 23, 1879. 

Chairman : Ber. H. 0. Shattleworth, M.A. 

A paper was read by Mr. G. H. Birclx, M.B.I.B. A., " Concerning the fabric of the Charch and 
the form thereof^ from the earliest ages to the end of the eleventh century." (See page 53). 
Mr. T. Gambier Parry and Mr. F. C. Penrose made some interesting remarks on the subject. 



m.— SATUBDAY, APBIL 26. 1879. 



Visits to the Church of St. Bartholomew the Great, Smithfield, St. John's Chapel in the Tower, 
and Westminster Abbey. 

The Beotor (the Bey. J. Abbiss) received the Society at St. Bartholomew's, and Mr. G. H. Birch, 
after giving a short sketch of the history of the church, proceeded to point out its principal 
architectural features, the massive cylindrical columns, with their severe bases and cushion 
capitals, the chevet with its stilted arches, the vaulting of the aisles. Prior Bolton's work, Bahere's 
tomb, the remains of the central tower, the one remsuning bay of the nave, and the fine gateway 
which now forms the entrance to the churchyard. 

The Society next visited St. John's Chapel in the Tower, where also Mr. Birch, after giving a 
short account of the histoiy of the building, drew attention to its principal characteristics: the 
plain square-edged arches, the open triforium, with vaulting above and below, the barrel vault 
over the nave, the " Tau " crosses and rude Ionic volutes on the capitals of the columns, and the 
arrangement of the apse. 

The Members then proceeded to Westminster Abbey, where the remains of Edward the Con- 
fessor's work, lying to the east and south of the great cloister, were inspected, and described by Mr. 
Birch. 

IV.— WEDNESDAY, MAY 7, 1879. 

Chairman : Major Heales, F.S.A. 

Mr. J. P. Seddon, M.B.LB.A., read a paper on the '* Transitional Period," which is printed at 
page 61, 

■ 

v.— SATUBDAY, MAY 10, 1879. 

* 

Visit to the Temple Church and to the crypt of St. John's, Clerkenwell. An account of these 
visits will be found at page 66. 



VL— WEDNESDAY, MAY 21, 1879. 

Chairman : The Veiy Bev. the Dean of St. Paul's. 

Mr. G. E. Street, B.A., F.S.A., read a paper on '* Thirteenth Century Architecture," which is 
printed at page 69. 

Vn.— SATUBDAY, JUNE 21, 1879, 
Visit to Lambeth Palace under the guidance of Mr. J. P. Seddon, M.B.LB.A. (See page 67). 

VHL— SATUBDAY, JULY 5, 1879. 

Visit to the Cathedral of St. Alban's. 

Mr. G. Gilbert Scott, M.A., F.S.A., gave an interesting account of the history of the Church 
and Abbey from Boman times, and then conducted the party through the building, pointing out 
the principal features of interest in its architecture and antiquities. The nave and Lady chapel 
are at present undergoing restoration. 

Subsequently some of the members visited St. Michael's Church. 



ES.— SATUBDAY, JULY 26, 1879. 

Visit to Waltham Abbey.^ 

Mr. William Burges, under whose direction the Church was restored in 1860, was prevented 
by illness from being present, but Mr. G. H. Birch pointed out some of the leading features of the 

^ Three important papers on the history and arohnology of this church will he found in Vol. II. of the Trans- 
actions of the Essex Archaeological Society. In the first of these, Mr. £. A. Freeman maintained the opinion 
that the present nave was the work of Harold. A paper, by Mr. James Parker, maintaining the opposite opinion, 
will be found in Vol, IH. of the Transactions of the Oiford Architectural and Historical Society. 
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diarchy and read an historical paper, and also some extracts from a pamphlet published by Mr. 
Barges. The fabric, Mr. Birch said, possessed peculiar claims to the notice of ecdesiologists, not 
only from its own intrinsic beauty, bat from its position in the history of Christian architecture 
in England. Linked as it was for all time to oar national history from its connection with Harold 
and the fatal fight at 8enlac, this Church was long supposed to mark also an important epoch in 
architecture, it being contended that this was actually in part built in Harold's time, and con- 
secrated in 1059 or 1060 by Einsige, Archbishop of York; and a warm strife of toogues 
had been waged about the building. In its origin the church dated from a time previous to 
Harold, who was a benefactor, and not a founder. In the time of Canute a crucifix possessing 
miraculous powers was discovered 40 cubits underground at Montacute, in Somersetshire. It was 
found by the village smith, and was transported, by order of the lord of the manor, one Tovi le 
Prude, to Waltham, where Tovi founded a church for two priests and other clergy. The manor 
haviog become the property of Harold, he eolarged the original foundation to a dean and twelve 
canons, and rebuilt the church about 1059-60. At the beginning of the twelfth century the eastern 
portion was reboilt, the old apse being removed, and a long choir with aisles and chapels added. 
About 1177 further alterations were made in the nave, and the north clerestory was rebuilt. In 
1242 the Norman choir must have been considerably altered, for Matthew Paris mentions that the 
Church of the Canons of Waltham was soienmly dedicated. Some time in the reign of Edward 11, 
a new west end was added, and some important alterations were begun, which, if completed, would 
have entirely remodelled the nave. The vaulting of the aisles at the west end was removed, as it 
was pushing out the side walls, the nave arch and triforium were thrown into one, and pointed 
arches were substituted for round ones ; but the experiment was found to be so hazardous from the 
faulty construction that these improvements were not proceeded with. In Edward III.'s time a 
beautiful Lady chapel and crypt were added on the south side of the nave. Mr. Birch remarked 
that, from the character of the work, he should have ascribed it to the previous reign, but the 
documentary evidence was too complete. About the same time a large four-light window on the 
north side of the nave was altered. No alteration of any magnitude was subsequently made until 
the Dissolution, except that another (a three-light) window in the north aisle was altered to the 
Perpendicular style. Until then succeeding centuries had seen nothing but accessions of beauty to 
Waltham, but afterwards as much trouble was taken to demolish as had previously been taken to 
build. The choir, chapels, and transepts were destroyed and sold as old materials. During the 
reign of Philip and Mary the central tower was blown up with gunpowder, and the parishioners, 
having exchanged a bay nag with the proprietor for the materials, built the present western tower, 
selling the bells and stripping the leaid from the Lady chapel to effect this. According to Mr. 
Burges an attempt was made to execute repairs in Charles L's time, but owing to Archbishop Laud 
not having been consulted the scheme fell to the ground. During Charles II.'s reign some repairs 
were undertaken, including the rebuilding of the second pillar from the east on the south side. In 
the eighteenth century, and early in the present century, all sorts of barbarities were inflicted on the 
church. The roof was lowered, and a plaster ceiling put underneath ; some of the windows in the 
north aisle were destroyed, two galleries were erected at the west end and another in the south 
aisle, and the whole area was filled with high pews. The present improved state of the church is 
due to Mr. Barges, under whose direction it was restored about twenty years since, when the 
present east wall was erected, and the galleries and high pews were removed ; the low roof was 
retained, but the plaster ceiling was replaced by boarding, painted after the style of the ceiling at 
Peterborough. The subjects were illustrative of the economy of the world, viz., the four elements, 
the past and future, and the signs of the zodiac, with the labours appropriate to the months on 
either side. These were painted by Mr. E. J. Poynter, A.B.A. The stained windows are by 
Powell. Mr. Birch added that it was a debated point whether Harold was really buried here or at 
Shoreham, or if he escaped to Chester. Mr. E. A. Freeman had, after great research, suggested 
that it was most probable that Harold's body was first hidden under the stones on the shore of 
Sussex, and afterwards removed to his much loved minster at Waltham, as a tomb existed till the 
Dissolution with the inscription, ** Hie jacet Haroldus infelix." This was opened by Sir Edward 
Denny in the latter part of Elizabeth's reign, and was found to contain the " anatomy " of a man. 
This tomb was probably in the choir, or its eastern extension. 

Mr. W. de Gray Birch, F.B.S.L., exhibited a series of casts of the seals of Waltham Abbey, 
which had been prepared by Mr. Beady, of the British Maseam, from documents preserved there. 
The first was a rude one. The next, dating from the middle of the thirteenth century, represented 
Beginald de Maidenhead, but unfortunately the head was gone. In these earlier impressions the seal 
was ogival, but afterwards this ogival matrix was set in a circular case of silver and gold. In the 
centre of the seal there was a beautiful gem, apparently of ciystal, on which were exquisitely engraved 
busts of a late Boman emperor and his wife. However, the abbots had not scrupled to ignore the 
pagan origin, and to place on it an inscription declaring one to be Harold and the other Tovi, " Hoc 
carta fedus cum Tovi firmat Haroldus," thus connecting the seal with the founding and enlargement 
of the abbey. Before the fifteenth century this falsified gem was cracked, and impressions taken 
before and after the accident were exhibited, showing the injury. Another pair of impressions showed 
on the obverse of the seal the arms of England of the period of Edward IIL impaling those of the Abbey 
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of Waliham ; while on the reyene is a representation of the Holy Gross of Waltham, supported by 
two angels, and bearing the legend '' Hoc est Sigillam Ecclesie Sancte GruciB de Waltham." As 
to the fate of Harold after the battle of Hastings, grave donbt had been cast by Mr. Freeman and 
others on the stoiy of his escape, bat some credit should be given to a MS. romance concerning 
the life of Harold, which existed in the British Museum, and which had never yet been 
printed in its entirety — a singular fact in this age of publication. This romance was written in the 
fourteenth centuiy, and its object was to prove that EUurold was not buried at Waltham, from which 
it had been conjectured that it was written by a monk who had been expelled from this abbey, 
with the intention of damaging its prestige. It stated that Harold got away after the battle to 
Winchester, where his wounds were dressed, but that great scars remained on his face until his death. 
On recovering he crossed to the Continent, and endeavoured to get the Danes and Saxons to invade 
England, but, failing in this, he repented of his wickedness towards his country and made a 
pilgrimage to Palestine, where he collected many relics — of which a long catalogue was given by the 
writer — ^for his abbey at Waltham. He returned by way of Rome, but was detected in carrying 
off other relics without leave, and was thrown into prison. On his return to England Harold 
landed at Dover, and a graphic description is given of his standing on the cliffs and surveying all 
the country over which he had once reigned. Assuming the name of Ohristianus (a curious 
accidental prototype of the hero of Bunyan*s allegory), with a cowl to hide his distorted features, 
he wandered over the country and settled as a hermit in a cell in Shropshire. Being persecuted by 
the Welsh in that neighbourhood, he proceeded, in extreme old age, to Chester, and dwelt in the 
Chapel of St. James, in St. John's churchyard, and there, after many equivocations, he admitted 
that he was Harold. The last leaf of this unique MS., otherwise perfect, is torn away. 

A cordial vote of thanks was passed to Messrs. Birch for their papers, and the members 
proceeded to examine the church. It consists of a nave of seven ba3rs with aisles, of well- 
developed Norman character. Piers with attached shafts alternate with massive circular colunms 
in supporting the arcade, and of these columns some are decorated with spiral lines, and others 
with zigzag ornament, the decoration being continued on the nave arches, above the roughly-hewn 
cushion capitals. A bold effect is given by the triforium, consisting of but a single arch 
to each bay and open to the aisles; but Mr. Burges has suggested that the usual triplets or 
fourfold arcades within these arches had formerly existed, but had been removed in the fourteenth 
century, and the attached shafts set in pairs on each side of these arches, and slight indications in 
the masoniy seem to bear out the theory. The aisles are of the full height of the two stages. 
The clerestory is of the usual Norman character — triplets of arches, the centre one being stilted. 
The quadripartite groining of the aisles has been destroyed in the two western bays, both north and 
south, in the alterations of the earlier years of the fourteenth century. In his new east end Mr. 
Burges has introduced figures from ^Sisop's Fables in the spandrils of the lancets below the great rose 
window and in the stringcourse beneath. Mr. G. H. Birch remarked upon the parallel between 
the Norman work in this church and the similar fragment of the prioiy church of St. Bartholomew, 
Smithfield. This example is stamped with originality, he remarked, by the massive piers and 
their peculiar ornamentation, the only other instance of like treatment which he remembered 
being Durham. The Lady chapel of four bays thrown out at the eastern end of the nave on the 
south side was glanced at, its beautiful late Decorated windows being admired. Beneath it is a 
crypt of the same date as the chapel. 

But few remains of the domestic buildings of the abbey now stand. There is a fine pointed 
gateway on the side of the Lea, to the north-west of the church, consisting of a large and small 
arch and a low octagonal tower adjoining, built of masonry largely repaired with red bricks. The 
arch mouldings and labels are well formed, and appear to belong to the same period as the 
reconstruction of the west end of the church. The old abbey walls extend for a considerable 
distance, and a few of the members visited a little known building abutting on the wall considerably 
to the north-east of the church, within the vicarage garden. It is laid down in the pUm 
published in the Essex Archseological Society's Transactions, Vol. H., under the commonplace name 
of "the potato house," and appears to have been part of the porter's lodge or abbot*s house. It 
. consists of a small, low structure of rubble, lying north and south. It is groined in two bays with 
quadripartite vaulting. All the windows have been blocked up, the mouldings and carvings are 
almost destroyed, the plaster is falling from the vaulting, and it is now used as a store-house ; 
but even in its degraded and dilapidated condition the little edifice is a beautiful specimen of the 
monastic architecture of the latter years of Henry n.'s reign. A singular detail is that there are no 
neckings to the capitals, the shaft and cap being continued in one piece, and on the same plane. 
The original level of the floor seems to have been maintained, and if so, it was in all probability 
not tiled or flagged. Mr. 0. H. Birch commented on the beautiful character of the building, and 
on the fact that the original doorway was found too low, and had been cut away in later times. 

Before leaving the town, some of the members visited the Eleanor Cross. This beautiful 
memorial was only too completely restored in the early period of the Gothic revival, but now 
appears to be neglected. The modem hexagonal railing surrounding it is broken in places, and it 
was noticed that birds have been allowed this spring to build a nest upon the head of one of the 
three exquisite Eleanor statues — that on the north side, facing the London-road. The collection 
of twigs and straw form an ill-becoming crown to such a gracefully proportioned figure. 
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X,— WEDNESDAY, NOVEBiBEB 12, 1879. 

GonyerBazione at the Gliapter House. 

A large number of members assembled early in tHe eyening, when Oanon Gregory deHyered an 
address, in which he gaye all a hearty welcome. The Society was founded, he said, as the result of a 
conversation he had had with a few gentlemen, now prominent members of the Society, who 
remarked to him tbat a want would be supplied if the young men of London could visit tbe 
churches of the metropolis, under efficient guidance, on their Saturday half-holidays. The Dean 
and Chapter willingly placed their house at the disposal of the members, and he congratulated them, 
after an eleven months* existence, on the success the movement had attained — a success chiefly due, 
he felt, to the kind manner in which the architects of London had come forward to deliver lectures 
to the members, and to conduct them over churches. The knowledge of our ecclesiastical architec- 
ture was not only desirable in itself, but greatly aided in illustrating English history. Prebendary 
Irons followed, and dwelt upon the ennobling and purifying influence of Art — a term in which he 
would include the branches of sculpture and architecture with that of painting. The study of these 
subjects was compatible with that of the highest theme, and fllled the mind with thoughts of purity, 
grace, and truth. 

During the evening an interesting exhibition of ecclesiastical art was on view In the rooms, 
and the examination of these, to the accompaniment of part songs and solos by members of the 
St. Alban*s choir, assisted in rendering the evening a success. The Sisters of St. Margaret's School of 
EcdedasticalEmbroidery, at St. Eatherine*s, 32, Queen-square, W.O. , exhibited some beautiful pieces of 
work, among which were an altar-cloth in dark-hued wools, copes and f rentals of silk richly braided with 
coloured needlework and gold and silver tissue, and antependia. From the same School was sent a 
pyx of cedar- wood, inlaid with thin veneers of delicate fret-carving in the same material ; these 
enclosed panels of the substructure, upon which saints' figures were painted in low tones. The 
inscription stated that the exhibit was *' carved and painted by a lady." Mr. Edward Tattersall 
exhibited some specimens of rich embroidery. A large number of rubbings from brasses were hung 
round the walls, the most conspicuous being a series of foreign examples of considerably laiger 
dimensions than those in our own churches, lent by Major Heales, F.S.A. Of these the principal 
was an impression from a double brass in St. Oatherine*s Ohurch, Liibeck, measuring lift. llin. by 
6ft. 3^in., and representing Burchard de Serken, 1317, and John de Mill, 1350, bishops of Liibeck, 
who are depicted in full episcopal robes, standing under richly-cusped canopies ; the background 
is completely covered with rich diaper work. Placed below the figures, in a similar manner to the 
"peacock feast," in the famous brass at Lynn, are a series of scenes, on one side from the history of 
Si Nicholas, and on the other from that of St. Dunstan. The style of design is similar to that of 
Flemish brasses. Another brass was from Oracow Cathedral, representing Frederick, Oardinal and 
Prince Bishop, 1503, and engraved in broader and bolder lines than that just described. This brass 
is of great size, covering 48 square feet, and is a fine example of its date. It is interesting also as 
being the only brass existing in Poland, with the exception of a worn fragment in the same cathedral. 
A third, from Paderbom Cathedral, showed the e&gy of Bertrand, Bishop of Paderbom, 
and is interesting as being a simple ef&gy without background, of the English type, but with the 
Continental defect of having the folds of the vestments cut after and through the figured patterns 
with which they are ornamented. The date is about 1340, but the brass has the characteristics of 
rather earlier work. The right hand is raised in benediction, while the left grasps the pastoral 
staff. Of quite a different character was the brass of Don Perafan de Bibera, Duke of Alcala, and 
Viceroy of Naples, from Seville Cathedral. It is a large quadrangular plate of the date 1571, and 
is the only brass in Spain. The duke is represented in the armour of the period. Of English 
brasses may be noted a large impression of a prior from Cowfold, Sussex ; the Seymour and other 
brasses from the chancel of Higham Ferrars ; and others from Cambridge and its neighbourhood. 

A laige number of photographs were also shown, including many of English, French, and 
Italian oathedrsds, and views of old London. Mr. G. H. Birch exhibited a number of pencil 
sketches illustrative of the neighbourhood of Chartres and Angers. The Bev. Fuller Buseell 
showed carvings in oak and ivory of saints' figures and other sacned subjects, and Major Heales a 
sixteenth century wrought-iron coffret. In a lower room was a choice array of illuminated and 
other MSS. and early books and engravings. 



XI.— WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBEB 26, 1879. 

Chairman : The Veiy Bev. the Dean of St. Paul's. 

A paper was read by Edmund B. Ferrey, Esq., F.RI.B.A., on "Old St. Paul's," illustrated by 
many plans and sketches. The paper was printed in The Antiquary for June and July, 1880. 
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Xn.— MONDAY, DEOEMBEB 15, 1879. 

Chairman : Bey. H. C. Shuttleworth, M.A. 

A paper was read by Major Alfred Heales, F.S.A., M.B.8.C., on ''The Chrifltian Altar 
Arohitecttirally Considered." (See page 1.) 



Xm— SATUEDAY, JANUARY 81, 1880. 
First Annual Meeting. Chairman : Rev. H. C. Shuttleworth, M.A. 

The Annnal Report was read, as follows : — 

" The Council of the St. Paul's Ecclesiological Society, in presenting their FiTst Annual 
Report, feel that they may heartily congratulate the members upon the successful commencement 
of the Society's existence and work. Founded within one week of just a year ago, the St. Paul's 
Ecclesiological Society already numbers 245 members, and counts among its Vice-Presidents not a 
few of the most eminent living authorities upon the wide range of questions covered by the term 
* ecdesiology.' 

'* Papers have been read, and lectures given, by Mr. A. J. B. Beresford-Hope, M.P., on ' The 
Study of Ecdesiology ; ' Mr. G. H. Birch, ' Concerning the Fabric of the Church and the Form 
thereof ; ' Mr. John P. Seddon, on 'Transitional; ' Mr. G. E. Street, B.A., on * Architecture, Thirteenth 
Century;' Mr. E. B. Ferrey, on 'Old St. Paul's;' and Major Heales, on 'The Christian Altar 
Architecturally Considered.' Visits have been paid to St. Bartholomew's, Smithfield ; the Temple 
Church ; the Crjrpt of St. John, Clerkenwell ; Lambeth Palace and Chapel ; St. Alban's Abbey ; 
and the Abbey Church of Waltham, under the guidance of Messrs. G. H. Birch, Seddon, St. Aubyn, 
6.' Gilbert Scott, and W. De Gray Birch. To these gentlemen, and to others, the interest and 
success, if not the actual existence, of the Society are due ; and we beg once more to offer them our 
most cordial thanks, especially to those who have assisted the Council by their frequent presence and 
advice. We would particularly acknowledge the kindness of the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul's, 
to whom we are indebted, not only for the title of our Society, but for much personal help and 
encouragement^ for the use of this house for our meetings, and for welcoming us to-day to the 
Cathedral for worship. 

' " Full reports of the Society's proceedings have appeared from time to time in the Building 
News and other papers. Three of the lectures mentioned . above are in the printer's hands, and 
will shortly be issued to members. 

"A successful Conversazione was held in the Chapter House on November 12th, when, by the 
kindness of many friends, an interesting Exhibition of Ecclesiastical Art was on view. 

"The Treasurer's Statement of Accounts is presented herewith. It will be seen that the 
balance is in our favour ; but it must be pointed out that the financial position of the Society is 
not altogether satisfactory. A large part of last year's income was derived from entrance fees and 
the subsc^ptions of life members, wluch will probably never again reach a like amount. On the 
other hand, certain preliminary expenses were incurred in setting the Sodety on foot, which will 
not be needed in future. But the amount of these is not large, and if the Transactions of the 
Society are to be printed yearly, and circulated free of cost, some further provision must be made 
to meet the expense of printing. The Council do not think that a call upon members is an 
entirely satisfactory method of raising funds, and they are unwilling to propose that the amount of 
the £lnnual subscription should be raised ; but in view of the fact that the numbers of the Society 
have almost, if not quite, reached their practicable limit, they see no alternative but to suggest the 
adoption of one or other of these courses. 

** Papers have been promised by Dr. Stainer, Dr. W. Sparrow Simpson, Mr. F, C. Penrose, 
lilf. Dollhian, Mr. Edward Walford, Mr. Birch, and Mr. Seddon. The syllabus for the ooming 
session is in preparation, and will shortly be issued to members. In the summer it is proposed 
to take up the series of studies in English architecture at the point where they ceased last year ; 
and to resume the Saturday afternoon visits in illustration of the lectures. 

" The Council would express their earnest hope that members will make a point of attending 
the Sodety 's meetings, joining in the visits, and generally continuing that active individual 
interest in its proceedings which alone can ensure to the Society a future success proportionate to 
its hopeful commencement in the past year. 

" (Signed) H. C. SHUTTLEWORTH, 

Chairman, 
"R. HOWARD WALL, 
"Janiiary, 1880." Han. Secretary '* 
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THE TEEASUEEB'S CASH AOOOUNT, ST. PAUL'S EOOLESIOLOGIOAL SOOTETY. 



Rbcbipts. 

Dec. 31, 1879. 

By Entrance Fees and Sabscriptionsy 
tul: — 

Life Members ...£10 12 6 

Entrance Fees ... 24 7 6 

Annual Subscriptions 25 6 6 
M Collection at Conrersa- 

uone, Not. 12th, 1879 1 10 



£ f . d. 



61 16 6 



£61 16 6 



Dec. 31. To Balance ...£28 3 10 



Payments. 

Dec. 31, 1879. 

By Preliminary Expenses, 

Advertising, Printing, 

and Stationery ... £10 18 11 

M Stamps and f ostcards 12 14 2 
„ Fees to Vergers and 

Attendants 2 6 3 

,, Expenses of Conrersa- 

zione 7 13 4 



£ «. </. 



By balance, being cash in hand 



33 12 8 
28 3 10 

£61 16 6 



Tfe ham eramtned the above Acanmt, and having compared it with the voucherg, hereby 
certify the tame to he correct, 

W. H. WHITB, } . ..,_ 
F. J. BECKLBY, } ^•'*'<>"- 

H. C. SHUTTLEWORTH, Chairman, 
ALFRED HEALES, Treasurer, 
R. HOWARD WALL, Secretary,' 



There are liabilities for Printing Proceedings, &c., amounting to about £25. 
28M January, 1880. 

The Beport and the Finanoial Statement were adopted. 

The Gonnoil and QjQicers were re-elected, with the following alterations : — ^Mr. J. T, Gommins 
and Mr. T. B. Bompos retired from the Council, and Mr. J. Grimshire and Mr. F. J. Beckley were 
elected. Mr. W, H. White was elected Assistant Honorary Secretary. 

Bule nL was altered : the annnal subscription being raised from 28. 6d, to 5s. 



XIV.— THUBSDAT, MAEOH 18, 1880. 
Chairman: Bev. H. 0. Shuttleworth, M.A. 

Mr. G. H. Birch, M.B.LB.A., read a paper on '' Christian Iconography," which is printed 
at page 9. 

XV.— TUESDAY, APBIL 6, 1880. 
Chairman : Bev. H. C. Shuttleworth, M. A. 

Mr. J. P. Seddon, F.RLB.A., gave a lecture, entitled " Gems of Architecture," illustrated by 
dissolving views, which were exhibited by Mr. E. C. Gough. 

The illustrations included views of temples in Egypt, Greece, and India ; cathedrals of Italy, 
France, and Germany ; town halls of Belgium ; and English cathedrals and abbeys. 



XVL— SATUBDAY, APBIL 10, 1880. 

Visit to St. Paul's Cathedral 

The members assembled in the S.W. chapel at 2 p.m., and were received by Mr. F. C. 
Penrose, M.A., the Cathedral Surveyor, who, after exhibiting a series of plans of the old and new 
cathedrals, conducted the piaity outside, showing the discoveries made in the past two years, 
daring the formation of a public garden, including tbe remains of the fourteenth century cloisters 
and the foundations of buttresses of the chapter-house, which stood in the centre. Thence the 
members went to the north side of the churchyard, to examine the spot where a small portion of 
the foundations of the once famous PauPs Cross had been found three feet below the surface. The site 
is considerably nearer the old and present cathedral than the seventeenth century plan in All Soul's 
College, Oxford, indicates. What have been found are the foundations of an octagonal platform, on 
which the wooden external pulpit was raised. This platform was bounded by a stone wall, and was 
carried by brick arches abutting against the inner face of the wall, of which arches the first 
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springing courses remain, dating, probably, from about 1470. Having returned to the cathedral, 
the members passed through the elaborate wrought-iron gates near the east end, and walked down 
the choir, Mr. Penrose directing attention to the delicate carving of cherubs, foliage, fruit, and 
flowers upon the stalls, the work of Grinling Gibbons and his assistants ; it was, he remarked, 
among the finest work of the period. He pointed out that the organ-case was practically 
the case designed by Wren, but had been remodelled to suit its new position ; the visible 
gilt pipes were those built by Bernard Schmydt at the time, but the internal pipes had 
been renewed of late years by Willis. The western stalls were learranged about ten years 
since, and made to face, like the others, north and south. Proceeding westwards, Mr. Penrose 
said the most effective view of the dome was obtained from the first bay of the nave aisles, 
where the upper portion was cut off, and the total height left indefinite. After inspecting 
the Wellington monument in the south chapel, the members visited the north or morning 
chapel, which is still in the state in which it was left by Wren. While in the nave, Mr. 
Penrose remarked upon the singular purity of the type of Boman style used by Wren in this 
building, and added that it compares very favourably with contemporary Benaissance works 
executed in France and Germany, for the Continental examples are overloaded with ornament, and 
all the details are too highly elaborated. On the Geometrical Staircase the mathematical problems 
successfully solved in its construction and the beauty of the effect were descanted upon, and the 
visitors next looked into the library, and ascending the circular wooden staircase, ranged themselves 
round the whispering gallery, while Mr. Penrose succpssfully illustrated its properties by giving, 
in a low but perfectly audible tone, the principal dimensions of the building and the history of 
Thomhiirs paintings in the dome, retouched by Parris in 1856-7. Bising a stage higher, the party 
passed on to the external platform between the pillars at the base of the drum. Mr. Penrose gave 
further explanations at this stage, and referred especially to the excellent proportions and outlines 
of the western towers, here seen to great advantage. One of the architects in the party drew 
attention to the fact that, by looking over the stone coping, it could be seen that the whole of the 
upper portion of the external fa9ade8 of the cathedral are mere blank walls, the roofs being sunk 
many feet below, and inquired whether this was a legitimate mode of giving mass and effect to a 
building. Mr. Penrose*s opinion on this point is that it may be conceded that it is not a legitimate 
mode, but that Sir Ohristopher Wren is not to be blamed for it, but those who imposed upon him 
the task of combining an interior based on Gothic models with a classical exterior. His own 
approved design of the Greek cross is free from this incongruity. The general effect of the exterior 
of the bmlding, however, is of unrivalled magnificence. Inside the base of the dome, Mr. Penrose 
pointed out the great brick cone which, rising the whole height, supports both the internal and 
external cupolas, and described the system of concrete doors and encasements by which he had 
endeavoured to protect all the timber-work from the risk of fire. A visit was subsequently paid to 
the crypt. 

XVn.— THUBSDAY, APBIL 22, 1880. 
Chairman: Bev. H. C. Shuttleworth, MA. 

Mr. J. P. Seddon, F.B.I.B.A., gave a second lecture on ^* Gems of Architecture/* illustrated 
by dissolving views. 



XVm.— THUBSDAY, APBIL 29, 1880. 
Chairman : Philip Boyd, Esq. 
The Bev. S. M. Mayhew read a paper on '* Teraphim," which is printed at page 17. 



XIX.— SATUBDAY, MAY 1, 1880. 
Visit to St. Mary Overie.' 



Mr. F. T. Dollman, F.B.I.B.A., who has for many years made a special study of the church, 
acted as conductor to the very numerous party, and showed in the retrochoir (or Lady chapel, as 
it is popularly called) a series of elevations and sections of an ideal restoration of the priory church as 
it existed in the fifteenth century, founded on numerous engravings, from the date of Hollar to the 
present time, and on the portions of the original fabric which still remain. The mediaeval church 
still left consists of transepts each of three bays, a choir of G.ve bays with aisles, and a retrochoir 
divided by two clustered piers into four aisles of thirteenth century character. To this is annexed, on 
a higher level, and quite shut off by a glazed screen, a modem nave, erected in the worst period of 
" early revived Gothic," with plaster vault carried on wiry iron columns, and a plain wooden gallery 

^ A useful little guide-book to this church is that issued by the Bev. W. Benson, which can be obtained 
at Drewett's, Hi^h-street, Borough, price 6d.— Mr. Dollman has now in the press an elaborate work on the 
history and architecture of this church. It will contain upwards of fifty plates, and will be published by 
subscription in January (1881). 
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on three Bides, supported on iron trasses painted dark green. An organ-ease hides the impoyerished 
lancets at the west end, while carvings, imitative of those at Salisbary Cathedral, are reproduced in 
papier mache in the easternmost bay of the galleries on the north and south sides. The high box 
pews and the lime-washed walls complete an instructive contrast to the genuine Gothic of the 
original portions of the building, wherein the charm of fine proportions and beautiful, if simple, 
details has not been obliterated by neglect and injudicious restoration. Very few traces of the old 
nave remain, and all the eastern part is subsequent to the rebuilding by Peter de Bupibus, Bishop 
of Winchester, in 1212. The exterior of the choir is almost entirely the work of the late Mr. 
George Gwilt, F.S.A., by whom the church was conscientiously restored between fifty and sixty 
years ago. The work seems to have progressed from west to east, and from north to south, for the 
old nave (unroofed by the parishioners so lately as 1831, and demolished in 1839,) was of plainer 
and ruder work than is the remaining part of the church. At the west end of the north aisle of 
the choir, the junction of the thirteenth century work with that of the fourteenth century in the 
north transept is very apparent, and this is also observable in the tower, where the two arches on the 
west and east sides are of thirteenth century date, while the arches on the north and south sides 
belong to the succeeding century. The north transept was restored by Mr. B. Wallace forty years ago, 
externally in Bath stone, and internally in Boman cement ; but the stone is disintegrating from 
exposure, and the cement is everywhere cracked and beginning to peel, and the influence of damp 
and premature decay is noticeable throughout. Mr. Dollman remarked that upwards of £60,000 
had been expended on the church during the present century, a sufficient sum, had the entire work 
been carried out in sections, to have satisfactorily repaired the whole fabric. In the choir, the 
massive cylindrical piers with engaged shafts and richly-moulded arches, the triforium arcading, 
the lofty lancets of the clerestory, and the quadripartite vaulting well repay study. Here it is 
curious to note the difference between the north and south arcades ; the dog-tooth ornament has 
been omitted on the south from the clerestory mouldings, probably with a view of diminishing the 
cost, and the shafts are corbelled out instead of being carried down ; while the general, although 
slight irregularity of spacing or setting out of details is very remarkable. At the east end of the 
choir is the elaborate fifteenth century reredos, closely resembling those at Winchester and St. Alban's 
Cathedrals, Christ Church, Hants, and All Soul's College, Oxford. This was discovered by Gwilt 
concealed behind a reredos of Wren's, and was further restored by Wallace. In the retrochoir 
Mr. Gwilt has left a careful copy of the other windows of the east wall in the bay which was built 
up when the so-called '* Bishop's Chapel" was removed in 1^30, the approaches to the new London 
Bridge being then in progress of formation. The second triplet from the north in this wall has 
just been filled with stained glass, representing St. John the Baptist as the Forerunner, our blessed 
Lord's Sermon on the Mount, and St. Paul at Athens, in memory of the Bev. William Curling, for 
forty-five years Chaplain of the parish. 

Mr. Dollman subsequently read some notes in which he traced the history of the priory from 
its second foundation in 1106 to 1540 (when the church was made parochial), and the long series 
of demolitions and desecrations, with partial rebuildings, which have subsequently marked the 
history of the building. An earnest hope was expressed by the lecturer that the present nave may 
be removed to give place to a reproduction of the ancient nave, so as to harmonize with the 
mutilated, but still exquisitely beautiful, eastern portion of the church. 



XX.— TUESDAY, MAY 4, 1880. 
Chairman : J. Grimshire, Esq. 



A paper on the '' Decorated Period," by Mr. B. H. Carpenter, F.B.LB. A., was in his absence 
read by Mr. G. H. Birch. It will be found at page 21. 



XXI.— SATUBDAY, MAY 22, 1880. 

Visit to the Chapel of St. Etheldreda and to Austin Friars. 

At St. Etheldreda's, Holbom, Mr. John Young, junr., KS.G., read the following paper : — 
'* The chapel of St. Etheldreda, in Holbom, is the solitary remnant of the once splendid London 
palace of the Bishops of Ely. It appears to have been erected by Bishop de Luda (or Louth), who 
held the See from 1290 to 1298, and is consequently about coeval with the exquisite monument to 
that bishop in Ely Cathedral — a work clearly by the same hand as the tombs of Edmund, Earl 
of Lancaster, and Aveline his wife, at Westminster, and of Archbishop Peckham, at Canterbury, 
four works of art which may challenge Christendom for any to surpass them ; and this chapel 
bears so much resemblance to them in some of its details as to suggest a like authorship. It may 
be said to be a worthy contemporary of the sanctuary and earlier eastern chapels at St. Alban*s, of 
the abbey churches at Newstead, Tintem, and of many other of the noblest productions of the 
most refined and complete variety of mediaeval architecture. It has been immortalized by 
Shakespeare in ' Bichard HE./ and by Pugin in his * Contrasts,' and tbuft T^tOiUdA \^\gcL^\^KkL ^& ^^x 
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Mickletbwaite, F.S.A., followed with an address on the architectural foundations and difficulties, 
and of the successive steps by which the edifice was built up to its present unrivalled grandeur and 
beauty; and Mr. G. H. Birch gave a description cf the chapter-house itself, tracing its history, its 
desecration, and defacement in post-Reformation time, and the works carried out by the late Sir 
Gilbert Scott in its restoration, and then alluded to the paintings on the walls, part of which still 
remain. Mr. Micklethwaite and Mr. Birch then each took charge of a party of members and con- 
ducted them round the Abbey. 



XXIV.— SATURDAY, JUNE 19, 1880. 
Visit to Stone and Swanscombe. 



At Stone Church the party was received by the Rev. Canon Murray, the Rector. Mr. H. R. 
Gough read a paper on the church, which is printed at page 45. Mr. Murray then described the 
condition of the church, before its restoration was taken in hand by Mr. G. E. Street, R. A 

The members then walked to Greenhithe, and inspected the church of St. Mary, built in 
1855, from a design by Messrs. G. Vulliamy and J. Johnstone. The rector is the Rev. J, Fuller 
Russell, B.C.L., F.S.A. 

The party then proceeded to the church of SS. Peter and Paul, Swanscombe,^ where 
they were received by the Rector, the Rev. T. H. Candy, B.D., who read an interesting paper on 
the building. 

The church consists of a western tower and spire, a nave with aisles and north porch, and 
a long chancel, the whole building measuring 96 feet in length internally. 

The lower part of the tower appears to be of Saxon work, there being on the south side a 
window splayed both within and without, the soffit turned in fiat Roman bricks, rather roughly 
laid. Many Roman bricks are also built into the tower walls. In the exterior of the south waJl of 
the chancel there is some herring-bone work, which seems to be of the same period, and in each wall 
of the chancel, both within and without, may be seen traces of a window of Saxon or early Norman 
character. The upper part of the tower, which is very massive and without buttresses, is crowned 
by a shingled spire, and dates from the thirteenth century. The tower opens into the nave by a 
fine arch, chamfered, but without imposts ; and the nave arcade, of three bays of equilateral arches 
resting on circular columns, is also very good both in proportion and detail. The soffits of the 
arches are flat, with a bold bead along the edges. Transitional work of about 1136. Above the 
arcade, but between the arches, are small clerestory windows of one light, pointed, but without 
jambs, and very acutely splayed downwards, of thirteenth century work. The walls of the north 
and south aisles date from circa 1300, but all the windows, as well as the parapet and buttresses, 
of the north aisle are of Perpendicular date. The windows in the south aisle are Decorat-ed, with 
the exception of that at the west end, which is a lancet, and one high up in the south wall, which 
is Perpendicular. The south doorway, now blocked up, is a counterpart of that on the north. At 
the east end of the south aisle is a small Decorated window, under which once stood the shrine of 
St. Hilderferth,^ who was held in considerable local repute for the cure of cases of insanity. 

The screen, which now fills the space underneath the tower arch, probably once stood under 
the chancel arch, as the stonework appears to have been cut to receive it. Mr. Ross (Archwologia 
Canliana XI., p. xxxix), gives its date as 1260. It is difficult to reconcile the tracexy (cusped 
ogees) with such early work, but possibly the lower portion, including the moulded banded shafts, 
may be of that date, and the upper portion may have been altered ; for in the south aisle one bay 
west of the chancel is a staircase and doorway of Perpendicular work, and from this fact, and from 
finding the stonework of the caps and bases of the first column from the east on each side cut away, 
there can be little doubt that when the Perpendicular work was carried out, the screen was removed 
from the chancel arch and lengthened so as to cross the nave and aisles at this point. The tracery 
of the original portion of the screen may not improbably have been altered either then or at some 
previous date. The north doorway is a fine Early English one, but the present porch is modem, 
replacing a dilapidated one of very late date. The stonework of the old windows has, however, been 
reset in this porch. The side walls of the chancel arch appear to be part of the original church, 
and during the restoratipn two niches were discovered, one on each side, which probably once 
contained altars to Our Lady and SS. Peter and Paul. Unfortunately, it was found necessary 
for the security of the chancel arch to brick these up again, but part of the outline of them 
can be seen. They contained remains of paintings of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 

^ A fall account of the history and antiquities of this parish will be fonnd in the '* History of Swanscombe," 
by J. A. Sparvel-Bayly, Esq., F.S.A. (Caddel, Gravesend, 1875, price Is.' 6d.). 

The present account has been compiled from Mr. Candy's paper, Mr. Speurvel^Bayly's book, and information 
kindly supplied by Mr. Jabez Bignell and Mr. H. R. Oongh. A plan of the church will be found facing page 44. 

' Mr. Sparvel-Bayly considers this hitherto unknown saint to be identical with St. Hildebert, Bishop of 
Meaox, who died in 680. 
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The chancel was originally shorter than at present, but daring the Early English period it seems 
to have been lengthened, and the present chancel arch built. The present east window is a restora^^ 
tion of the former Decorated one, which was much dilapidated. The jambs and part of the tracery 
are old. On the north side two lancet windows remain, but on the south side the windows are large 
Decorated ones of two lights. 

The church contains a curious octagonal font of supposed Transitional character, but very much 
mutilated. On it are the remains of sculptured figures, perhaps representing the Evangelistic emblems, 
the whole having formerly been supported on four shafts of Purbeck marble, which have now been 
replaced by Devonshire. There is also a wooden double lectern of Perpendicular character, very 
weU carved, while in the chancel floor are several fine tiles, two of them bearing crowned female 
heads. No brasses exist, but several matrices may still be seen. In the south aisle are several 
monuments of the Weldon family, one of them a fine altar tomb with effigies of Sir Ralph Weldon 
and his wife Elizabeth, as well as of his four sons and six daughters. He died in 1609. In this 
aisle is a fine Decorated bracket, carved with foliage, which is at present lying loose ; and on the 
east side of the north door is a plain stoup for holy water. In the chancel there is a piscina on the 
south side, as well as plain sedilia formed by a low window-sill. The altar slab, of Purbeck marble, 
and with the usual five crosses, seems to have been stolen duiing the restoration.^ 

The church was well restored in 1873-4, principally at the cost of Professor Erasmus Wilson, 
and under the superintendence of Jabez Bignell, Esq., Architect. It was re-opened by the Bishop 
of Rochester on the 31st October, 1874. 

On leaving the church many of the members visited a Oeltic camp in Swanscombe Wood, 
under the guidance of Dr. Lory Marsh ; after which they walked to Springhead, where refresh- 
ments were provided. 



XXV.— SATURDAY, JULY 3. 

Visit to Canterbury. 

The party left Victoria station at 10.10 a.m., and on reaching Canterbury they proceeded to 
the Cathedral, when they were received by the Rev. Canon Thomas and Mr. H. G. Austin, 
Cathedral Surveyor, who conducted them round the cathedral, and the remains of the monastic 



' The church al»o contains a monument of Sir Anihonj Weldon, Clerk of the Kitchen to Elizabeth and James I., 
who has left an amusing and valuable, if exaggerated, description of the latter monarch and his household iu 
The Court and Character' of King James ; and who himself sat to Sir "Walter Scott for many points in the 
character of Sir Mungo Mala^rowther in the Fortunes of Nigel. 

The following account of the chuich is extracted from the '* Gentleman's Magazine" for May, 1803 : — 
** The church has a square tower of flints and coin stones, supporting at about thirty five feet an octagon 
*' spire of considerable height ; this shingled spire was struck with lightning on Whitsun-Tuesday last in the 
** evening. The lightning passed from the steeple down into the church, and injured the monument of Dame 
" Eleanor Weldon, wife of Sir Anthony Weldon, in the south aisle. It left a sulphureous stench, but no fire was 
*' diBcoyered. The church consists of a nave, two aisles, and a chancel. The body is flat, and covered with lead ; 
*' the chancel is roofed with tiles. There is an old clock in the east front of the tower. And more care is taken 
" with the exterior of this church than we commonly meet with in country places. The waste and rubbish 
" incidental to old buildings is here cleared away from the walls and corners, and a trench of nearly a foot deep is 
^ made, lined and laid with brick, by which the walls are preserved, and the interior more dry and wholesome 
*^ than it otherwise would be. Many churchwardens in our island would do well to observe that a heap of rubbish 
** suffered to accumulate on church walls will injure the building not more than the health of its inhabitantK. 
** The porch is on the north side. The whole is about seventy-five feet long, and forty-five broad, of which the 
" chancel is thirty-two by eighteen. The west end of the south aisle is divided ofiF for a vestry room; it has ji 
**■ stove and iron chimney passing through the wall. At the west end is a neat oak gallery, inscribed John 
** Coachman, John Bayiey, 1771. The east end of the north aisle is partitioned off as a lumber room for brooms, 
" ladders, &c., but has more filth in it than may be permitted. It contains also a portable desk, on a pillar fluted 
"" and curiously sculptured with Gothic roses, and is made of hard oak. This has once held a more distinguinhed 
** situation, and is even now venerably dignified enough to merit more regard. 

** In the nave of the church are some reliques of an old but rare custom in the country, which I must not 
** omit; nameljy funebrial garlands, or crowns, which are carried before the corpse of a virgin, and placed on the 
** coffin during the holy service of the church. They are af towards hung on a beam or otherwise, as trophies of 
** victory over the lusts of the flesh. The 'Antiquarian Repertory' has a learned paper on their antiquity, 
** thou^, from the inattention of the index maker, it is hard to flnd that it is in vol iv. page 239. This custom 
*' is mentioned by Captain Budworth in his lively tour in the Lakes, p. 100, where they to this day plant them in 
** churches. He says justly, ' It is an old Roman Catholic custom, free from its superstition.' " 

It may be added tiiat this custom is mentioned several times by Shakespeare, e.^., in Hamlet, V., i., 255-7: — 

^ Tet here she is allowed her virgin crants, 
Her maiden strewments, and the bringing home 
Of bell and burial.'' 
and that an account of it is given in Brand's Popular Antiquities, Vol. IL 

An engraving, representing the church from the north-east, is also given. The east window is partly blocked 
up, and those on the north side of the chancel, as well as the north-east window of the north aisle, are shown square 
headed. Both tower and spire are represented much more slender than they really are. 

The ** desk" mentioned in the preceding extract is doubtless the lectern. It has a circular sunk panel with 
foliage on each face, but the supporting pillar, instead of being " fluted,'* is surrounded by miniature buttrestMK 
with sets-off of the usual Perpendicular character. — Ed. 
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buildings. Leaving the precincts through a postern in the old city wall, the party then proceeded 
to St. Augustine's College and inspected the remains of the former monasteiy, as well as the 
college buildings^ under the guidance of the Bev. E. B. Orger, M.A., the sub-warden, who, in the 
course of his remarks, stated that there were three Boman foundations in Canterbury, viz., one on 
the site of the cathediul, one at St. Martin's, and one dedicated to St. Pancras, situated to the south 
of St. Augustine's, a fragment of which still remains. 

The church of St. Martin, the " Mother Church of England," was next visited, under the 
guidance of the Bev. Canon Boutledge. 



PROCEEDINGS, XVH 

XXVI.— THUESDAY, NOVEMBEB 4, 1880. 

Cliairmaii : J. Grimshire, Esq. 

A paper on " Old St. Paars/' written by the Bev. Mackenzie E. C. Walcott,' was read by the 
Bey. 0. N. Kelly, M.A., the author being too ill to read it himself. The paper is printed at 
page 177. 

XXVn.— THUESDAY, NOVEMBER 18, 1880. 

Chairman : Bev. H. C. Shuttleworth, M.A. 

Bey. J. Baden Powell, M. A, read a paper on " English Liturgical Colours," which is printed 
at page 89. A short discussion ensued. 



XXVnL— THUBSDAY, DECEMBEB 9, 1880. 



A conyersazione was held at the Galleries of the Society of British Artists, Suffolk Street, 
Pall Mail. About 320 persons were present, including many ladies. 

A selection of music was performed, under the direction of Mr. James Barnby ; and Herr Otto 
Leu rendered some admirable solos on the yioloncello. Mr. T. B. Buckham, a member of the 
Society, kindly gaye his seryices on the piano. 

A collection of ancient and modem objects of art, principally ecclesiastical, were exhibited by 
the Bey. S. M. May hew, Messrs. Hardman, and others. 



XXIX.— THUBSDAY, JANUABY 13, 1881. 
Chairman : Bey. H. C. Shuttleworth, M.A. 



A paper was read by Dr. J. Wickham Legg, F.S.A., on ''A Comparison of the Liturgical 
Colours iu certain Gtdlican and Anglican uses, with those of Bome and Milan ; with some remarks 
on the deyelopment of Liturgical Colours." This paper is printed in an amplified form at pas^e 95. 

A short discussion followed ; and subsequently, on the motion of Mr, W. A, Tylor, Mr. W. 
P. Nevill and Mr. E. J. Wells were elected Auditors of the accounts for the year. 



XXX.— SATUBDAY, JANUABY 29, 1881. 
Second Annual Meeting. 

Bey. H. C. Shuttleworth took the chair at two p.m. 

The Annual Beport was read, as follows : ^ 

"The Second Annual Beport of the St. PauPs Ecclesiological Society affords gratifying 
eyidence of the interest which has been awakened in the study of ' the science of worship ; ' and 
also of the steady progress and prosperity of the Society itself. 

*' During the past year papers haye been read by Mr. J. P. Seddon. illustrated by photographic 
yiews and limelight lantern under the management of Mr. E. C. Gough ; Mr. G. H. Bircb ; the 
Bey. S. M. Mayhew ; Mr. B. H. Carpenter ; Mr. J. D. Sedding ; the Bey. J. B. Powell, and 
Dr. Wickham Legg. Visits haye been made to St. Paul's Cathedral, where the Society had the 
adyantage of the direction of the Sunreyor, Mr. F. C. Penrose ; to St. Mary Overie, under the 
guidance of Mr. F. T. Dollman ; to the Chapel of St. Etheldreda, Holborn (Ely Chapel), conducted 
by Mr. John Young, Jun., K.S.G. ; to Austin Friars, by Mr. G. H. Birch ; to Westminster Abbey, 
through the courtesy of the Very Bay. the Dean, who gaye a short address, after which the party 
were conducted oyer the Abbey by Mr. J. T. Micklethwaite and Mr. G. H. Birch ; to the parish 
church of Stone, where Mr. H. B. Gough read a paper, and the Bector, the Bey. Canon Murray, 
described the condition of the church preyious to restoration ; and on the same afternoon to 

^ Mr. Walcott shortly afterwards died. At a Council meeting, held on the 13th Noyember, it was unanimously 
reaolred that the Secretary should write to Mrs. Walcott expressing the sympathy of the members of the Society 
in the great loss which she had sustained. The sad eyent is also referred to in the Annual Report. 
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SwaDscombe Church, under the direction of the Bey. T. H. Candy ; after which Dr. Lory Marsh 
guided some of the members to the interesting remains of a Celtic Camp in Swanscombe Wood. 

^* The summer session was brought to a close by a day's excursion to Canterbury. At the 
cathedral, Canon Thomas, and the surveyor, Mr. H. G. Austin, pointed out the features of interest ; 
at St. Augustine's the vice-warden, the Ber. E. B. Orger, gave us the benefit of his experience ; and 
at St. Martin's, Canon Boutledge acted as guide. 

'* The transactions of the Society have been edited by Mr. F. J. Beckley, and are now almost 
completed. They will be in the hands of members in a fortnight at the latest ; it is hoped to 
continue them from year to year, so that a complete record of the Society's proceedings may be 
preserved. 

'' The annual conversazione was this year held at the rooms of the Society of British Artists, 
and was very largely attended. Some interesting specimens of ecclesiastical art and antiquities 
were exhibited by the Bev. S. M. Mayhew, Messrs. Hardman, and other fiiends. 

'' To all the gentlemen above named the Council desire once more to offer their earnest and 
cordial thanks for most valuable assistance, to which the Society owes its continued prosperity. 
To others also a similar acknowledgment is due; and especially to the Dean and Chapter of 
St. Paul's, for constant sympathy and help. 

^* We have to mention with deep regret the death of the Bev. Mackenzie £. C. Walcott, one of 
our vice-presidents. His paper on ' Old St. Paul's,' which he sent us from his death-bed, was one 
of the most interesting of the past year ; and in recording our sense of the loss which the Church 
of England and the cause of Ecclesiology have sustained, we desire to express our respectful 
sympathy with those whose loss is yet deeper. 

'^ The titles of the papers arranged for the remainder of the present session have already been 
announced. The dates then mentioned as approximate may now be regarded as definitely fixed. 
The syllabus for the summer is under consideration, and will be submitted when complete. The 
Council would suggest that it would greatly add to the value and attractiveness of the meetings if 
individual members were to take a more active part in the proceedings, both by discussing the 
subjects treated in the papers, and also by exhibiting sketches, or objects of ecclesiological interest. 

** The number of Members shows a satisfactory increase ; at the beginning of last year there 
were 250 Members, during the year 80 have joined the Society and 30 have left, so that at present 
the number is 300, showing a net increase of 50. 

** The Council cannot conclude their Beport without a special acknowledgment of the services of 
Mr. B. Howard Wall, on his retirement from the office of honorary secretary, which he has 
discharged with such unfailing energy from the commencement of the Society's existence. 

'* H. C. SHUTTLEWOBTH, 

Chcurman. 
« W. H. WHITE, 
« B. HOWABD WALL, 

Hon, Secretaries. 

''THE TBEASUBEB'S CASH ACCOUNT, ST. PAUL'S ECCLESIOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 



Patmekts. 



<* Deo. 81, 1880. 
Printing and Stationexy 

Postage 

Fees to Attendants, Ac, 
Convei'sazione Expenses 
Balance... ... ... 



... 
... 



£ s, d. 

. 88 14 6 

. 18 2 

. 5 18 

. 17 8 6 

. 45 9 11 

£125 11 1 



RXOKIFTS. 

Deo. 31, 1890. 
Balance from 1879 

Life Members 

Entrance Fees 

Annual Sabsoriptions , 

Sale of Conversazione Tickets 



Balance 



£ s. d, 

... 28 3 10 

... 21 

... 8 10 

... 60 17 3 

... 7 

£125 11 1 

.. £45 9 11 



" We havt ixamined the above and find it correct, 

January 2Ut, 1881. WALTER P. NEVILL, ) .. ^.^ 

EDWARD J. WELLS, J -*^«««<»^*- 



R. H. WALL, 
W. H. WHITE, 



Hon, Sees, 



H. C. SHUTTLEWORTH, Chairman. 
ALFRED UEALES, Treasurer, 



*^ There are liabilities on acconnt of the OonTorsazione amounting to about £26." 
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The Report and Financial Statement were adopted. 

The following alterations in the rules were adopted after considerable discussion : — 

Bule nL To add the words ^* should any member be one full year in arrear, the Council may 
declare his membership to have ceased." 

Rule V. To omit the word " ten," and substitute " twelve." 

Bule Vin. To omit the words ** of the Council " after the word '* Member." 
It was also proposed that Rule IV. should be omitted; but the proposal was not carried. 
The Officers and Council of the Society were re-elected with the following alterations : — 

Mr. R. H. Wall retired from the Honorary Secretaryship ; and Mr. A. Paxon was elected to 
succeed him. 

Messrs. Leslie, A. Paxon, and J. S. Tomkins retired from the Council, and Messrs. Somera 
Clarke, Jun., S. W. Kershaw, W. A. Tyior, R. H. Wall, and the Rev. F. W. Langton were 
elected. 

A vote of thanks to the retiring officers, proposed by Mr. E. J. Wells, seconded by Mr. 
Somers Clarke, Jun., and supported by Mr. Q-. H. Birch, was unanimously carried. Special mention 
was made of the invaluable services rendered to the Society by the retiring secretary, Mr. R. H. 
Wall, to whom the early success of the Society is to a great extent due. 

A discussion ensued on the proposal that an annual dinner should be held; but, on the 
question being put to the meeting, the motion was lost by a majority of two, twenty-one voting for 
it, and twenty-three against. It was then proposed by the Rev. R. M Blakiston, M.A., " That a 
committee be formed to arrange for a dinner of members of the S.P.E.S., if a sufficient numbet 
of members can be obtained.'' Thii motion was carried by twenty -six votes to nine, and it was 
then resolved that the Council be requested to appoint a dinner committee. 

Many of the members subsequently attended evensong in the cathedral, where stalls in the 
choir were reserved for them. 



XXXI.— THURSDAY, FEBBCJABY 17, 1881. 
Chairman : Bev. H. C. Shuttleworth, M.A. 



A paper was read by Mr. Somers Clarke, Jun., F.S.A., on " St. Peter's and St. PauUs 
Compared." The paper is printed at page 77. 



XXXn.— THUBSDAY, MABCH 3, 1881. 
Chairman : Major Heales, F.S.A. 



A paper was read by Mr. B. Edmund Ferrey, F.B.I.B.A., entitled '* Suggestions for the 
fabric of the church in the present day." (See page 135.) 

A discussion ensued, in which Mr.'H. B. Gk)ugh, Mr. G. H. Birch, and others took part. 



XXXIIL— THUBSDAY, MABCH 17, 1881. 
Chairman : F. 0. Grout, Esq. 



A paper was read by Major Heales, F.S.A, on the '^ Adjuncts, Furniture, and Ornaments 
of the Altar.*' It is printed at page 145. 



XXXIV.— THUBSDAY, MABCH 31, 1881. 
Chairman : E. J. Wells, Esq. 



The Bev. S. M. Mayhew, M.A., read a paper on " Baal worship, and Baalitic practices connected 
with modem times." (See page 83.) Several objects of interest were exhibited and explained 
during the lecture, including some Celtic antiquities found in London. 
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XXXV.— SATUEDAY, APEIL 80, 1881. 
Visits were paid to St. Mary Magdalene^ Manster Square, and to St. Andrew's, Wells Street. 

At St. Mary Magdalene,^ the Society was receiyed by the yicar, the Bev. F. J. Ponsonby, who 
read the following paper written by Mr. B. Herbert Carpenter, F.RI.B.A. : — 

*^ The principle aimed at in the design of this charch by the architect, the late Mr. B. G. 
Carpenter, was spaciousness and height — so necessary in a town church ; the ancient church of Austin 
Friars was chosen as an example, and its idea worked out with necessary modifications. The wide 
aisles and lofty arcades, with the absence of a clerestory, are like Austin Friars ; while the high- 
pitched roofs of St. Mary Magdalene are an improvement on the flat aisle roofs of the other church. 
This type of church makes the arcade its chief feature, in contradistinction to that modem type 
with a nave of wide span and narrow-passage aisles, where the arcade becomes insignificant — (this 
latter type of church, I may remark, is very difQcult for preaching, and very difficult to heat). 
The style of this church is well-developed Decorated. The traceries of the windows are based on 
geometrical forms. The mouldings are very carefully proportioned with larger and smaller mullions 
and tracery. The rich arcading round the chancel follows in its detail some of the ancient work 
at Exeter Cathedral, one of the finest examples of this geometrical Decorated date. The roofs of 
the nave and aisle are adaptations of ancient roofs at Sherborne, which my father was restoring 
about the same time that he designed the church. The north aisle, which has yet to be built, 
is to be of the same width and proportions as tbe south aisle. The tower and spire are to be at 
the south-west angle of the south aisle, and the lower story will form a porch to the principal 
entrance. The east window of the chancel should be particularly noticed, as it is a splendid 
example of Welby Pugin's powers of design. It was executed by Hardman. The south window 
of the chancel and the east window of the aisle are not very good. The two west windows are 
by Clayton and Bell, and are fine examples of their work. One of the south aisle windows is by 
Lavers and Barraud, and the two others are by Clayton and Bell in conjunction with Mr. Butterfield. 
The chancel arcading was originally decorated by Crace, under my father's direction, in diaper- 
work, in gold on a green ground, with the mouldings picked out in colour. The present paintings 
form a fine series of pictures, and are by Mr. Daniel Bell (a member of the choir). The space 
above the altar was originally all gold, with a diaper on it, and in my opinion had a better efiPect 
than the present decoration has. Mr. Bell also painted the wooden ceiling of the chancel, which 
formerly had a simple decoration of gold stars on a blue ground — a usual mediseval form of decora- 
tion. The iron screen in the chancel-arch is no part of my father's design. His stone septum-wall 
was removed ; and, though I am partly responsible for this, and for the screen, I should like to 
see the screen removed, as it is quite unworthy of the church. The treatment of the organ is most 
successful in its efiPect ; though I fear the organist has some difficulties to contend with about 
his bellows. Speaking generally, it should be noted that there is no straining after effect — a fault 
of S(xne modem churches ; there is a quiet, simple effect, most pleasing through its beautiful 
proportions and careful details. The chancel is most dignified and ample in size ; while the 
body of the church is admirably adapted for a large town congregation to see and hear." 

Mr. Ponsonby added that although the church was founded in 1849, and completed in 1850-51, 
it would bear comparison with many more recent buildings. At present it consisted only of a 
spacious nave, 7^^ feet by 26 feet ; a south aisle, 21 feet 6 inches wide, extending nearly to the east 
end as a sacristy; and a chancel 32^ feet by 23^ feet wide; but the houses and ground had been 
acquired to the north for building a second aisle, on the same lines as that on the south. ' The plans 
had been prepared by Messrs. Herbert Carpenter and B. Ingelow, and would be carried out as soon as 
funds permitted. The scheme would ultimately be completed by the erection at the south-west 
angle of the site of a tower nearly 100 feet high, finished with a broach spire, having three ranges 
of spire lights, and rising another 70 feet. Facing the font in the south aisle was an early painting 
by Mr. H. S. Marks, A.B.A., in the fourteenth-century style enriched with gilding, and representing 
'• Christ Blessing Little Children." 

At St. Andrew's, Wells Street, the members were welcomed by the Bev. Benjamin 
Webb, M.A., F.S.A., who described the church, remarking that it was the first of those erect'ed 
under the Peel Act, and was commenced in 1845 and consecrated two years later. It was designed 
by Mr. Dawkes, who died only a short time since, and cost about £10,000 for erection. It was 
built by Myers, the bricklayer employed by Pugin for his principal works, and time had proved it 
to be thoroughly and soundly put together ; no settlements had shown, and the tower had proved 
amply strong enough to bear a good peal of eight bells. The building was planned to suit a nearly 

^ The aooompaDjiog plan represents the church as it will appear when completed. 
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square site, and, with the galleries, seated 1,200 people. The style was Perpendicular, as 
understood thirty-five years since ; hut the church, when he became incumbent, was very defective. 
Although it was excessively dark, great difficulty was found in opening new windows. The 
galleries and roof were painted of the dingy chocolate tone then fashionable, and which had faded 
into a dingy brown ; there was no ventilation of any sort, the warming-apparatus would not work, 
and the gas jets were so near the ground as to come between the congregation and the preacher. 
Most of these defects had been remedied ; but it had not been possible to prolong the fabric either 
to the east or west, and the galleries had been retained. It now contained specimens of the work of 
all the chief older architects of the Gothic Bevival, except Sir Gilbert Scott. When the speaker held 
his first benefice in Sta£fordshire, in a limestone district which had already produced Chantrey, he 
heard of an uncultivated lad named Bedfem, who amused himself with a penknife by modelling in 
the round in alabaster from pictures in the Illustrated London News, although he had never seen 
any carving. Finding the youth seemed to have some genius, he spoke to Mr. Beresford Hope, who 
had him educated in the village school of Sheen, and sent him as a pupil to Clayton and Bell. 
As they knew, he was cut off in a melancholy manner in his prime, his death, according to his 
statement to the speaker, being accelerated by the rejection of the statues of the Latin doctors on 
theological grounds at Bristol Cathedral ; but had Bedfem lived he believed he would have become 
the greatest Christian sculptor of his age. He carried out the reredos in that church, from the 
designs of Mr. G. E. Street, RA. It was executed in alabaster, and was a fine specimen of 
tabernacle work, enriched with groups in high relief and many figures in the round. Mr. G. F. 
Bodley wished to see it treated with colour and gilding ; but as he had never seen work of the kind 
which did not appear tawdry, the speaker proposed to leave that work to his successor. The open- 
work hammered-iron pulpit was designed by ^r. Street on some Spanish examples, and was 
admirably fitted by its lightness and economy of space for a town church ; the chancel screen was 
also of hammered iron from the same architect's design, and was also executed by Hardman. The 
original font was by Pugin, but had been so injured by washes of colour and by chipping that a new 
one of white Carrara marble and rosso-antico, designed by Mr. Street, had been substituted, and 
was about to be enclosed in a groined baptistery to be enriched with frescoes by Clayton and BelL 
The gallery front had been treated, after the style of fifteenth-century screens in Norfolk, with 
figures of saints, forming a complete scheme of iconography. They commenced withtthe Annunciation 
in the centre of the front of the west gallery, and were continued through the succeeding centuries upon 
the sides, the panels of the organ balcony representing our Lord, as risen, surrounded and adored 
by angels ; the treatment of the Saviour's figure upon this front was felt however by the artists, 
Messrs. Clayton and Bell, to be inadequate. The east window was an example of Pugin*s advanced 
Perpendicular, from whose designs it was filled with stained glass by Hardman. It owed no little of its 
success to the introduction of a little line of white round the edges, and also partly to the changes 
effected by Pugin in the design while the work was in progress. There were also windows in the church 
by Warrington, by La vers and Barraud, and by Clayton and Bell. From the designs of the lamented 
Mr. W. purges, AB.A., they had several works, all characterized by the personal modelling of 
details and supervision during execution for which he was remarkable ; they included an altar-tomb 
to a former incumbent, and a litany-desk in walnut with symbols in intarsiatura. There were also 
in the church an eagle lectern designed by Butterfield, and executed by Potter, frontals by Seddon, 
and examples of the work of Carpenter and Slater, and of Bodley and Gamer. 

Adjourning from the church to the adjoining church-house, built from the designs of Mr. E. C. 
Robins, the surveyor of the Bemer's estate, the party inspected a noble groined crypt used for 
parish purposes, extending under the whole block of buildings, and visited the spacious vestries, 
music-library, and choir-schoolrooms. In the large vestry the church-plate, frontals, etc. were 
displayed for examination. The chief object was the large chalice, executed by Barken tin from the 
designs of Mr. Burges, in silver gilt, covered with enamels and jewels, and with a stem of malachite. 
The knop, beautifully embossed, has enamels of the rivers of Paradise and of the Tree of Life — 
representing the first Dispensation. Bound the bowl are enamels, displaying the emblems of our 
Lord, as described in the Old Testament. The base has large enamels, representing the Crucifixion, the 
Blessed Virgin, the Angel Gabriel, St. John the Evangelist, and St. Andrew; and has also embedded 
in it a precious fragment of the fourth-century gilt catacomb glass, which was presented by the 
designer. The altar- book, a most costly specimen of goldsmiths* work, was also executed by 
Barkentin from the designs of Mr. G. H. Birch. On one side is a large enamel of the Crucifixion 
between symbolical figures of the Jewish and Christian churches, and with engraved groups of Old 
Testament types of the Eucharist ; on the other, a large enamelled figure of St. Andrew, between 
crystals and precious stones. Some of the frontals were from designs by Mr. Seddon, and other 
altar fittings from Mr. Bodley's drawings. Some very beautiful ancient lace was included in the 
treasures of the church, and in the vestry was hung a most exquisite piece of niello work, designed 
and executed by a German workman, a communicant of St Andrew's, who presented it in token of 
gratitude. 
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XXXVI.— THUBSDAY, MAY 12, 1881. 

Chairman : The Very Bev. the Dean of St. Paul's. 

A paper was read by Mr. E. Freshfield, F.8.A., on " The Christian Antiquities of Constanti- 
nople.'* The lecture was illustrated by a number of large photographs of the churches and of 
the other antiquities of Constantinople, as well as by a plan of the city. 



XXXVn.— SATUEDAY, MAY 14, 1881. 

Visit to St. Helen's Church, Bishopsgate.^ 

The party were received by the vicar, the Bev. Dr. Cox, who conducted the members round 
the church. A paper was then read by Mr. G. H. Birch. The paper is printed at p. 169. 



XXXVin.— SATUBDAY, MAY 28, 1881. 

Visit to Pinner and Buislip.^ 

The Society was received by the Bev. Dr. Pinnock, the vicar, who read the paper on the 
church by the Bev. W. M. Hind, which is printed in Vol. UI. of the London and Middlesex 
Archaeological Transactions. 

The following paper by Mr. Albert Hart'Shome was also read : — 

" It will be at once apparent to visitors to Pinner Church that there is nothing here earlier 
than the fourteenth century, and the features of this period are to be found, not as might be 
expected, or as is usually the case, in the south wall of the chancel, but in the nave arcades and 
transepts. And in these parts of the church it will be perceived that the moulded caps of the 

* The accompanying plan is taken from the Annals of St, HtUn^s^ BUhopsgate^ by the Rev. J. E. Cox, D.D. 
(Tinsleys, 1876). The figares refer to the monnments : — 1. A merchant and wife, 1460. 2. Inscription to 
Robert Cotesbrok, 1398. 8. Sir John Grosbie and Anne his wife, 1475-6. 4. Thomas Williams and wife, 1495. 
5. Abbess, temp. Henry VII. 6. Sir William Pickering and son, 1542-7. 7. John Leventhorpe, 1510. 8. Robert 
Rochester, 1514. 9. Thomas Benclte, Windsor herald, 1588. 10. Sir Andrew Judd, 1551. 11. Alderman 
William Bond, 1576. 12. Sir Thomas Qresham and son, 1579.* 13. Sir John Spencer, 1609 (removed from 
west side of Lady Chapel). 14. Alderman John Robinson, 1599. 15. William Kerwin, 1594. 18. Sir Julius 
Adelmair [alias Csesar), 1686. 19. Martin Bond, 1684. 20. Francis Bancroft, 1727. 25. Alderman William 
Bernard, 1746. The following monuments were removed hither from the church of St. Martin Outwich when it 
was destroyed in 1874 : — 22. Otewich efifegies. 28. Alderman RichArd Staper, 1608. 24. Alderman Hugh 
Pemberton and wife, 1500. 26. John Brieox, rector, 1459. 27. Nicholas Wotton, rector, 1488. Of the above, 
Nos. 1, 2, 4, 5, 7, 8, 26 and 27 are brasses s but the brasses have disappeared from No. 9, and, in great part, 
from No. 24. Of the stained glass windows, those marked A, B, C, D, £ are by Heaton, Butler, and Co. ; G, H, 
I, J, E, and M are by Gibbs^ as also are the two west windows and a window at the west end of the north aisle ; and 
N is by Powell and Co. All are of modem glass except B, which is partly composed of ancient glass taken 
from the other windows of the church, while L, and the two windows immediately to the east of it, contain some 
old glass. 

' The following aooonnt of the choroh is taken from Church Walks in Middlesex, (Masters, Aldersgate 
Street, 1849) :— 

** The Church, St. John the Baptist, is prettily situated on a sudden slope to the north. The ground-plan is 
cruciform, with west tower; the fabric is First-Pointed, with Third-Pointed additions. The east window is Third- 
Pointed, of five lights, supermullioned ; on the north side are two windows, each of two lights, supermullioned ; 
on the south are also two windows, one of which is a beautiful First-Pointed triplet, under one internal hood, with 
jamb-shafts. The priest's door is on this side. A ciadle-roof remains. The transepts are First-Pointed, and 
have couplets of lancets in their north and south walls. A Middle-Pointed nave of five bays, with octagonal piers 
with good caps, bases, and drop arches. A clerestory of the Third age has been added with the modem improve- 
ment of dormer windows ; the roof is underdrawn and ceiled. The aisles have windows of two lights, cinque- 
foiled, under square heads. The south doorway and porch are Third-Pointed, as is also the tower, which is good 
and plain, and has a bold newel turret at the north-east comer. Here is a square-headed west doorway, a west 
window of three lights, tower windows of one lights belfry windows of two lights square-headed, an embattled 
parapet of brick, and six bells. At the west end of tiie north aisle is an octagonal Third-Pointed font, the bowl is 
panelled with quatre-foiled circles enclosing Tudor flowers. A lancet in the south transept retains a little of its 
original stained glass. In the head of the east window is some more of much later oate. A mural brass, 
circ 1570, is let into the north wall of the chancel. The church is pewed throughout, but is at the same time 
kept clean. ThQ lower panels of a Third-Pointed rood-screen remain partially concealed by pews.*' 

It may be noted with reference to this account that in 1859 a chapel for the use of the Commercial Travellers* 
School was erected on the south side of the chancel, and that a mutilated copy of the "beautiful First Pointed 
window " was inserted at its east end. The mural brass referred to is that of a chrisom child, and is engraved 
to illustrate the paper by Mr. Hind referred to above. It is a palimpsest^ dating from circ 1560 (1580 according 
to Haines),, and bears on the back a portion of a Flemish inscription. 

The church has recently been restored from designs furnished by Mr. J. L. Pearson, B.A. A plan of the 
church is annexed.— [Editor.] 
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arcades are of 80 distinct a character that they carry their date clearly upon them, such date being 
the latter part of the first quarter of the fourteenth century. The transept windows plainly indicate 
the same period. 

" It is a ' far cry ' from Pinner, with its green fields to the ' Heralds' Garden,' Northampton- 
shire, and it may certainly be assumed that the impulse which prompted Bichard de Hette in 
1320-25 to rebuild the beautiful church of Harlestone, near Northampton, was not the motive 
power here. Yet it is noteworthy that the mouldings of the capitals in Pinner Church bear a very 
marked resemblance to those at Harlestone. The resemblance is of course quite fortuitous, and 
proves no more than the general unfolding of what our immediate ancestors considered the ' mys- 
teries ' of the Gothic style throughout the country. For the feeling which animated and influenced 
the Northamptonshire builders was entirely distinct from that which is apparent in the churches of 
Middlesex. The style in both districts is, indeed, the same, and details may entirely or generally 
resemble each other, but the character in each district is distinct, and this distinctness of character 
arises from the nature of the building materials. 

** Let anyone contrast the noble Perpendicular in the land of the West Saxons with the equally 
noble works of the same period in East Anglia. He will behold, it is true, the Perpendicular style 
in both districts, but the character of the one is not the character of the other. The Perpendicular 
of East Anglia sometimes verges on the solemn^ that in West Saxony often touches the sublime, 

** So it is with the churches of Northamptonshire and those of Middlesex. In the former we 
find noble towers and sublime spires all of stone ; entire churches, generally with low clerestories, 
and with vast naves and chancels, all built in good stonework, and the finest following the course 
of the Nene. In the latter we have towers of feeble conception, insignificant wooden spires, rubble 
walling faced with fiint, or plastered ; (for the mediaeval men plastered the outside as a protection 
against the weather, and plastered the inside and painted upon it ; while we, in our superior wisdom, 
make bare the outside walls and wonder why they decay, and denude the walls inside and marvel 
that the church looks so small and dreary.) Then we have wooden dormers lighting naves which 
are far from solemn, and ashlar-work of small extent in clunch, Tottemhoe stone, or worked out of 
boulders from the alluvial formations. But mark this — that in the four districts above mentioned, 
the mediaeval builders worked with common sense, and above all with truth. Where is the modern 
church which has much of the one quality, or any of the other ? 

" Thus it happens that the churches of Middlesex, as a rule, are not notable examples of 
architecture ; they do not exhibit the lofty conceptions, and the impress of genius such as Lincoln- 
shire shows^ — but every here and there we meet with ecclesiastical buildings of high interest. Such 
an one is Pinner Church, and here the plan, as it was left by the Perpendicular builders, who rebuilt 
the chancel and added the tower, is well worthy of consideration, if not of imitation. The 
transepts are not too deep, the aisles are not too wide, the chancel is not too long, and the proportions 
of the nave and its arcades are admirable. It cannot be doubted that when the chancel possessed 
its rood-screen, imparting just sufficient of that quality which has been well called ' mystery,' a 
quality so glaringly absent from modem churches, the building must have presented a rare and 
picturesque example of a compact parish church. It will be observed that the fourteenth and 
fifteenth century stone details inside the church are all good of their kinds, and that the aisle roofs 
are well and sufficiently moulded. There was a well-designed Perpendicular collar-beam roof over 
the chanceL The interior of the church has suffered much from the insertion in evil times of a 
self- asserting east window in memory of a late vicar. We may, in charity, believe that he did not 
reaUy deserve such a ghastly memorial. 

*' There is not a splinter of the old fittings remaining. The whole church has lately gone 
through the process, certainly under a master-hand, and in a most munificent spirit, of what is 
mildly called ' restoration.' It will be apparent that the old work has been most carefully treated, 
and that the church has still much that is true about it, as it will be obvious that there is much 
that is new. That which antiquaries, pure and simple, would call true^ is certainly not new, and 
possibly hypercritics from afar might venture to think that something of what is new is not 
altogether true. But the generosity with which the urgent spiritual wants of a rapidly increasing 
parish have been met will be better recognised by none more than by the members of the St. Paul's 
Ecclesiological Society, who, however highly they may value * old, unhappy, far-off things,' know 
how to realize that the church is ' not for an age, but for all time.' " 

The Members then proceeded to Ruislip. The parish church was formerly annexed to a priory 
suppressed early in the thirteenth century, and is dedicated to St. Martin ; it is an aisled church of 
wide span and good proportions, having a fifteenth-century tower at the west-end of the south aisle. 
At this church Mr. G. H. Birch, A,R.IB.A., acted as guide, and remarked that the history of the 
parish went back to very early times, and that its name was one of those mentioned in Domesday 
Book. The church in which they were assembled was an exceptionally fine and spacious example 
of a Middlesex church. The earliest feature in it was the Purbeck marble font, which was a 
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heavj bowl Bst on cylindrical pillar, and dated from the latter yean of the eleventh or commence- 
ment of the twelfth century. In the thirteenth century the church was entirely rebuilt, but the 
only remains of that alteration were the arcades on either side of naye, supported on alternating 
round and octagonal pillars with deeply channelled mouldings. The chancel arch was similar in 
character at first sight, but the Decorated mouldings indicated the date of Edward 11. In the 
fifteenth century the narrow aisles of the nave were replaced by wider ones, that on the north side 
being the later of the two, and both aisles retained the roofs erected at that period, the carving in 
the north aisle being exceedingly good. The tower was of this period, and also the east window, 
and the entrance to the former rood-loft. The internal walls of the church were formerly covered 
with fresco paintings, and sufficient traces of these remain both in the chancel and in the nave to 
show their former magnificence. The most complete portion still visible was on east wall of north 
aisle, over the door leading to the rood-loft staircase, in which the Weighing of the Souls was 
represented, the Blessed Virgin standing on one side and depressing the scale containing the soul ; 
while underneath is St. Lawrence with his gridiron. A few remains of the sixteenth-century seating, 
and a typical Jacobean pulpit, represented the post-Beformation alterations, while in the chancel 
were some good brasses and mural memorials to members of the Hawtrey family, for many genera- 
tions prominent in the locality. 



The following account of the church as it was in 1849 is extracted from Church Walks in 
Middlesex.^ 

" The church, St. Martin, is large and highly interesting. We find a late First-Pointed nave, 
a Third-Pointed chancel, nave, aisles, and tower. The chancel has an east window of &Ye lights 
cinque-foiled, and supermullioned, thi*ee noi^th and one south windows, each of two lights cinque- 
foiled, also supermullioned. The windows on the north side are nearly full of flowered quariies, 
on this side is a door-way leading to the sacristy, now demolished : opposite is the priest's door. 
The stalls on the north side remain, their backs are of the linen pattern. There is a good open 
roof of three bays, with cuiTed braces meeting under the collars, and strutts above, now plastered 
between the timbers. The chancel arch is Middle-Pointed ; m the southern pier ai'e remains of the 
rood stMrs. On the wall over the arch is a curious old fresco of the royal arms, 1660 ; the arch 
itself is decorated with colour. The nave of six bays is one of the best in the county ; the piers 
are alternately round and octagonal, with good caps and bases ; the ai'ches are equilateral. The 
old cradle roof, in square compartments with bosses, yet remains, but in a decayed state. The west 
door-way has a window over, of three lights, of early tracery. The aisles ai-e Third-Pointed, that 
on the north side being the latest by a few years. It has an east window of ^yq lights, cinque- 
foiled, supei-mullioned ; also four north windows, each of three lights cinque-foiled, under four 
centred arches ; the monials diverge in the head, their interstices are foliated. In the south-east 
comer is a blocked hagioscope. The south aisle has a chantry at its east end, and in consequence 
extends one bay into the chancel, with which it conmiunicates by a Third-Pointed arch, obtuse- 
angled, and resting upon semi-octagonal responds. The east window is of three lights, cinque- 
foiled and supermullioned ; there ai*e four south windows, each of three lights cinque-foiled, with 
diverging monials in the head. The door-ways in each aisle are in their centre bays ; both have oak 
roofs, nearly fiat, with exceedingly good carving in the spandrils of the braces, which are carried 
down upon corbels ; these roofs are leaded externally. The materials of the walls are black fiint ; 
the parapets are embattled. The tower, which stands upon arches, forms the westernmost bay of 
the south aisle; its date is circ. 1380. The west window is the same as that of the nave; the 
north-east pier is strengthened by an internal buttress coeval with the building. In the north-west 
comer (of the tower) is the newel staircase, which is also internal; the south-west comer is 
strengthened by a large double buttress. The tower windows are of one light cinque-foiled ; the 

^ With reference to the above deBcription it should be noted that the rood stairs opened from the north, and 
not from the south aisle. The loft^ however, seems to have extended across the south aisle, cutting o£F its eastern 
chapel, as there is an opening for the purpose of communication still existing in the south nave wall above the 
arcading. The royal arms above the chancel arch no longer remain. The door-way in the centre bay of the north 
aisle is a good Perpendicular specimen, with square hood mouldings and sculptured spandrils. 

A noteworthy feature in this church is, that the chancel is not^ and seems never to have been, elevated above 
the level of the nave. At present the altar is raised one step ; but the consequent extreme lowness of a Perpen- 
dicular piscina existing in me south chancel wall would seem to indicate that such could not have been originally 
the case. The gallery no longer exists. Tivo iron-clamped chests exist in the south aisle ; and in the splay 
of the east window of this aisle are now affixed two fragments of brasses, viz., eight children, and part of au 
inscription, which were found at the time that the church was restored. 

In addition to the Hawtrey brass (the date of which is 1698, not 1598) there exists at the east end of the 
n-vve the brass of Abraham Keend (not Kent, as stated in Haines), and by his side is a rectangular brass plate, in 
lieu of effigy, inscribed to the memory of his wife Mary ; while underneath are four daughters. 

The chancel was repaired by Mr. £wan Christian, and the nave by the late Sir G. Gilbert Scott. — ^[I^Drroii.] 
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belfry of two lights cinqae-foiled, square-headed ; the parapet embattled ; the low pyi*amidal 
capping is probably original. Here is a peal of six bells, recast in 1802. The nave and aisles 
retain their old panelled open seats. The ptdpit, in the correct position, is carved in Arabesque. 
An old iron-clamped chest remains in the south aisle. Attached to the south-west nave pier is a 
late Bomanesque font of Purbeck marble. The bowl^ which is square, has a circular basin, the 
lower surface is rounded off ; it stands on a large central circular stem, with smaller ones capped 
and based at each comer ; the base is square. Several matrices of brasses are scattered about the 
church ; one only remains, viz., John Hawtree and wife, 1598. At the west end of the nave is a 
curiously carved bread case, dating 1697. A particularly offensive west gallery informs us that it 
is erected in 1754, one half by the parishioners, the other by the company of Psalm singera.'* 

On the return to Pinner, tea was partaken of at the Cocoa-tree Tavern, the first coffee-tavern 
established in England, and the members of the society afterwards accepted the invitation of . the 
proprietor and founder, Mr. W. Barber, to visit his beautiful grounds at Barrow Point. 



XXXTX.— THUBSDAY, JUNE 2, 1881. 

Chairman : F. 0. Penrose, Esq., M.A. 

The Eev. W. Sparrow Simpson, D.D., F.8.A., read a paper on " Old Si Paul's and some of 
its surroundings." 

Dr. Simpson exhibited a very curious series of early views of the cathedral, taken from 
ancient manuscripts in the British Museum, from an early MS. Chronicle in the Archiepiscopal 
Library at Lambeth, and from some exceedingly rare drawings and prints in the possession of the 
Society of Antiquaries. The lecture, which entered somewhat minutely into the eai'ly archi- 
tectural history of the cathedral, was also illustrated by a very beautiful drawing of old St. Paul's, 
contributed by Mr. F. C. Penrose, surveyor of the cathedral. 

We believe that the substance of the lecture, illustrated by several of the early sketches of 
the cathedral, has been printed by the British Archaeological Association. 



XL.— SATUEDAY, JUNE 11, 1881. 

Visit to Berkhamsted. 

At the church, which is dedicated to St. Peter, the Society was received by the Bev. J. W. 
Cobb, rector of the parish, and by the Bev. Canon Davys, rector of Wheathampstead, the latter 
of whom read a paper in which, after some prefatory remarks upon the Castle as a residence of 
William the Conqueror, and on the Grammar School raised by John Incent, Dean of St. Paul's, on 
the foundation of an old religious house, Mr. Davys continued : — 

" My duty now lies simply with the parish church of St. Peter, in which we are gathered ; 
it is a church of considerable architectural character, but it has suffered many things at the 
hands of many restorers. And here I must digress for a moment to say a word as to the good side 
and the bad of what is called Church Bestoration. It must strike all persons visiting a place on 
an antiquarian excursion that the ancient building which remains most like what it was when 
first erected, which, whUe the houses of men around it have been successively adapted and re-adapted 
to their changing wants, tastes, and modes of life, so much so that old houses are few and far 
between, an old gable here, an old court-yard in a back street there — ^that ancient building which 
is called ' The House of God/ retains windows and arches which have been looked upon by suc- 
cessive generations of men, walls which have resounded with the worahip and praises of voices 
silent upon earth for centuries, and though often changed in the aspect of its details, is the one 
building which has preserved, through changing years, the same general archaeological character. 
It may be said that material churches do but thus represent the continuity of the Visible Church, 
and that the latter leads to the first, but this condition of things could not have been maintained 
without repairs and reconstinictions dating from a very early period. Enlargements, too, have taken 
place ; this church is a noteworthy instance of enlargement in mediaeval times, but such enlarge- 
ments, as they became needed, were so conducted by our ancient architects, as to add to the dignity 
without injury to the character of a building. I wish that as much could be said for most modem 
enlargements of ancient ecclesiastical structures I Then as to the restoration of details. I have 
always regarded my lamented friend, Sir Gilbert Scott, as the most perfect master of the art of 
detail restoration we have had in modem times. He was doubtless sometimes driven to go too far, when 
he had, as at Chester for instance, a building of which all the external details had crumbled with 
the treacherous red sandstone of which they were composed. The outside of the restored 
cathedral, perforce, appeared terribly new ; but there was always a deeply conscientious desire in 
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his mind to preserve all old work that could be preserved, and so to fit and piece to it the new 
additions that the authority for what was done was left patent to all observers. This was especially 
done in the restoration of window tracery. I wish as much could be said in the case of all architects 
employed in the duty of restoring this, perhaps our most beautiful heritage of ancient art. Many 
years ago, I made a sketch of the east end of Carlisle Cathedral, containing, as I need hardly 
remind you, a gi*and nine-light Decorated window, generally regarded, in spite of the rivalry 
of the west window at York, as the noblest example of a Decorated window which this kingdom 
possesses. I am glad that I possess that sketch ; for when I next visited Carlisle, a modem copy 
had taken the place of the grand and priceless original, and I was informed that, if I wanted to 
see any of that, I should find it on a neighbouring rock-work. Now, from what I remember of the 
window, though carved in sandstone, and a good deal perished externally, it was sound, or nearly 
so up to the glass line within : and, when this is the case, as we found in the side windows of the 
Lady chapel at St. Albans, and in the veiy fine series of Decorated windows which we possess at 
Wheathampstead, it is generally possible to preserve a very large part of the internal tracery, and 
by fitting on new stone with great care, to save also a part of the external original work, sufficient 
at all events to show clear authority for what has been restored. I am induced to mention this 
plan because the noble vrindows of the north transept of this church are now undergoing restora- 
tion, and from what I saw when looking over this church some few weeks ago, in preparation for 
to-day, I was led gi*eatly to fear that modem copies were in contemplation, when by the process 
I have indicated a large poi-tion of the original most valuable tracery could have been repaired or 
replaced. I have said that this church has already suffered many things at the hands of restorers. 
I need only say that Sir Q«offrey Wyattville was employed here to indicate a period in its history 
of great suffering ; however, with the exception of the thoroughly Wyatt-like vaults under the tower, 
and the plaster on the walls without, there is not much of his mischief left to be seen. A great 
restoration, however, of this church, on what were supposed to be more enlightened principles, 
took place about, I believe, ten years ago under an eminent living architect, whose work, how- 
ever, has not been deemed wholly satisfactory by his ciitics. It is not for me now to enter into 
the particulars of a restoration still fresh in the memory of many ; but I cannot but add my 
lamentations to the sorrow of those who have grieved over the partial destruction of the beautiful 
screen work of St. John's Chapel. . The probable apology that would be offered for this would be 
its inconvenience in separating the members of the school, who now worship in it, from the body 
of the congregation ; but surely some escape from the difficulty might have been found. Happily 
a new use is being found for side chapels in churches at the present day, so much so that one in 
a large church and parish like this might be very valuable now, had it been maintained. I need 
only allude to the employment of the north chapel in the nave of St. Paul's Cathedral, at the 
present moment, to illustrate what I mean. But having glanced at the restorations to which this 
church has been subjected — as an excuse for not being able to show you here to-day more ancient 
work in situ — I will ask you to follow me with the eye, while I endeavour to trace the architectural 
history of the church as far as, after considerable obliteration, it can now be deciphered. In the 
western wall of the north transept externally is a very old rough arch, which probably is a 
portion of a church which stood here before the present one ; for it appears that there was a 
presbyter here at the time of the Conquest, who probably officiated in the church of which this 
rough arch forms the only visible remnant. However, say about the year 1220, a new church, a 
vast improvement upon anything that had existed here before, was begim. This Mr. Parker. I 
understand, when describing the chm*ch some few years ago to the members of the ' Archasological 
Institute,' considered to have been of the form of a Greek cross with a low tower and short spire 
at the intersection. I see no reason to differ from this view, though no clue at present remains for 
determining the length of the nave. The piers and arches of the tower of that date are before 
you, and are admirable examples of the earliest period of what we call Early English. Some of 
the original lancet windows are still to be seen in the chancel, and I think that a portion of the 
corbel table under the original over-sailing roof is in situ, but it is rather difficult to be sure of 
this. For the whole chapel of St. Catherine, from which this is to be seen, is a puzzle ; it appears 
to have been built out during the great works accomplished during the later portion of the Early 
English period, in fact to have been about the last work accomplished during that time ; it took 
the form of a large south chancel aisle, an arch having been cut into it through the original earlier 
wall, and its windows seem to have been adapted for geometrical tracery ; but when this chapel 
was further ' gloiified ' at the time when the beautiful and elaborate sepulchral recess now curiously 
enough associated with the name of ' Friar Bacon ' was inserted, tracery of late Decorated 
character, which has recently been restored, was placed in the windows, which originally con- 
tained geometrical tracery. The original transepts probably had eastern chapels ; that on the 
south now gave place to this larger addition, and was entered from the transept by an arch, now 
filled by the organ. You must notice, too, a staircase to the tower which seems also to have led 
to the rood-loft, which was over the screen, now twisted round and crossing the arch between the 
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chancel and St. Gatberine's Gbapel, it having till recently occupied its original place across the 
chancel arch. Bat the great addition to the church of 1220 was the new nave which we now see^ 
a long and splendid structure which renders this church one of the grandest for the reception of a 
congregation that I know. On the south side of the south aisle of this extended nave is the 
Chapel of St. John, originally provided for the Brotherhood of that Order, and now used for the 
accommodation of the members of the foundation raised thereon by the munificence of Dean 
Incent. I have already expressed my sorrow at the loss of the lower portions of the screen work 
of the structure. I must also direct your attention to * the singularly beautiful timber pillar 
which supports its roof.' 

'' We will now pass in review the north transept : the piers and vaulting of the eastern 
aisle here appear to be of Early English date ; and here are the inserted windows of rich Deco- 
rated character to the restoration of which I have already alluded ; here, too, is a remnant of a 
very interesting ancient font. Passing to the south transept, we find a clustered pillai* of very 
great beauty, while in the north aisle of the nave is a window with very singular tracery which 
appears to have formed one of many insertions in the geometrical period. The great west window, 
the whole addition of the clerestory, and many window insertions belong to the Perpendicular 
style, while the upper portion of the tower is an addition very late in the Tudor period, and of 
very considerable interest. I borrow the following from Mr. Gobb*8 very valuable history : — " In 
the old rental book of the Grammar School occurs this entry, made the 27th year of Henry VIII. 
*Ye yeare ye steeple was new made a.d. 1535.* Now, tradition says it was rebuilt by John 
Phytipp and A lyc^ his Wyffe, whose names are inscribed on the south wall of the exterior. In 
the old register occurs the following entry among the burials : * 1540 — ^Dec. Ales ye wife of John 
Phillips bur. 6.' The tradition, therefore, that the tower (that is the upper part) was built by 
these good people is in all probability perfectly correct." 

*' The monuments in the church are so numerous and interesting that they would form a 
subject for a paper by themselves. I can therefore, having, I fear, made this paper somewhat 
lengthy, only ask you to look round among them. It is much to be regretted that so many have 
been moved from their original places, and that brasses of intense interest, such as that of 
Sir John Baven, the Black Prince's esquire, which now is fixed to modem paving under the south 
tower arch, have been taken from the original stones. The Torrington altar tomb is well known — 
that of John Sayer, Archimagirus, as he is thereon described, chief cook, that is, to Charles 11., is 
always viewed with interest, while more tender sentiments mingle with the sight of the mural 
tablet to Ann Cowper, the poet's mother. No monument to his father, the then rector, appears 
here ; but an original portrait of the good man, in gown, bands, and wig has lately come into the 
possession by inheritance of my brother-in-law, Canon Pratt, and is to be seen, with some other 
very valuable pictures of the Cowper family, in his Bectory at Shepton Malet." ^ 

1 The arches of the nAve are very elegant, and are only a little later in date than the eastern portion of the 
building. In the eastern aisle of the north transept is a groined roof of Early English date, and the windows of 
this aisle form interesting specimens of the transition from the Decorated to the Perpendicular style of archi- 
tecture. The transepts, as well as the chapel of St. Catherine, are of the Decorated period, and are remarkable 
for their beauty, and a window in the west side of the north transept has very elegant tracery. St. John's Chapel, 
with its beautiful timber pillar, dates from 1450, and the present windows and roof of the nave are of about the 
same date. [The above has been taken principally from the Jounuil of the Archaological Association, XXVI. 
p. 263 ; but the account there given is inaccurate.] 

'* Unfortunately, when a few years ago the church was *' restored," but little attention was paid to its original 
arrangements. The tombs were moved, the brasses lifted, and the fine carved screens cut away and mutilated. 
Considerable alteration was at the same time made in the level of the floor, which was raised, as was the roof. 
Also at the west end of the south aisle, a fine porch with a parvise, or upper chamber, had been gutted and 
thrown into the aisle." — Archaological Journal^ Vol. XXX. p. 412. This extract refors to the restoration effected 
by Mr. Butterfield in 1871, which is also referred to in Canon Davys' paper. The porch was on the south side, 
at the fifth bay from the west end. Mr. Butterfield removed the flooring of the parvise, and, pulling down the 
east wall, threw the porch into St John's Chapel, of which it now forms the western bay. Nothing remains to 
show that the porch had ever existed, except a small window, high up in the west wall of the chapel, and the 
staircase turret. It was during this restoration, too, that the screen neparating the chapel from the aisle was 
cut away, as shown in the illustration. Recently, the same architect has been engaged in restoring the north 
transept. 

A full account of the church and its monuments will be found in Two Lectures on the History and Antiquities 
of BerkheuHsted, by the Rev. J. W. Cobb, M.A. (London : J. B. Nichols & Sons, 1855.^ A new edition of this 
valuable work is now in course of preparation. Mr. Cobb gives the following account oi the alterations made by 
Sir (Geoffrey Wyattville in 1 820 : — *^ The parapet of the south aisle of the nave was reduced in height about four feet. 
Fancy foliations were inserted in the east and south windows. The font was removed from ^e west end to the 
south porch, which was then blocked up. The Torrington altar tomb and brass were removed from the nave to 
the transept. The church was new floored, and many old inscriptions covered up. The six bells were recast, 
and made into eight. Substantial pews were erected. The gallery which stood between the tower arches was 
removed, and a new one erected at the west end, under the direct'on of Sir Geoffrey Wyattville. . . . Further- 
more, the roof was renewed and plastered ; and last, though not least, the whole of the exterior of the church 
Was encrusted with stucco." 

The accompanying sketch of the interior has been drawn by Mr. H. B. Flood, from a photograph kindly 
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Canon Davys then conducted the members through and round the church. Some diBCussion 
took place as to the variety of the piUars in the nave arcades, three of these and the eastern 
responds being clustered, of four semicircular shafts attached to a round pier, while the others 
were simply cylindrical columns ; all the caps and arch mouldings were uniform, and the clerk of the 
works called attention to this and to the difference of tooling as proofs that the clustered columns 
were comparatively modem insertions, whereas Canon Davys and one or two architects in the 
party considered them of late fourteenth-century character. Several of the columns lean con- 
siderably outwards. The wall over the chancel-arch is decorated with a "Majesty'' executed by 
Mr. Daniel Bell ia 1874. In the north transept were seen fragments of a font decorated with 
interlacing ornament of the Transitional Korman period. At the east and south ends of 
Bt. Catherine's Chapel, the clerk of works showed traces of a splayed window to a crypt now 
walled up, which, when examined during the restoration, was found to have been used as a 
charnel-house. Some discussion took place as to the replacement with new work of one of the 
east windows of the north transept, the tracery removed from which was set out on the grass, but 
appeared fairly capable, Mr. Davys thought, of repair ; the clerk of the works mentioned that 
Mr. Butterfield spent four hours in the churchyard in studying the window, to which it was 
replied that the new one might be an accurate reproduction, but at the best was but a copy. 

The Grammar School, which faces the north front of the church, was next visited, under the 
guidance of the head master, the Bev. £. Bartrum, M.A., who stated that the central part, the 
schoob-oom itself, was built on the foundations of the house of the Brotherhood of St. John, by 
Dean Incent, in 1541-2 ; the domestic buildings to the west and the boaixling-house on the east 
were modem additions. The schoolroom is of red brick, with good stone hood-moulds to doors, 
and transoms and mullions to the six two-light windows on either side ; the roof of seven bays 
is modem, but is carried by original oak corbels boldly carved and grotesque in design. 

St. Mary, Northchurch, was next visited. It is a small cruciform aisleless structure, 
chiefly early Decorated in character, with a west vrindow of Flamboyant character. It is at 
present imrestored ; the whole exterior to the top of embattled central tower is covered with 
plaster, now peeling off ; the painted deal pews and west gallery of half a century since encumber 
the nave, and the east end of the chancel has been shut off for use as a vestry by a lath-and- 
plaster partition in which is a replica of the Perpendicular east window. The rector stated that 
all this is about to be altered, and that plans have been prepared for the restoration of the church, 
including repewing and the addition of a north nave aisle and vestries. The cost is estimated at 
£2,500, and the number of sittings will be increased from 340 to 400. In the south transept is 
an elaborately-carved oak chest of the early Perpendicular period. The church also contains a 
brass to Peter the Wild Boy, who died in 1785, aged 72. 

In the eveniag some examples of timber-framed and pargetted houses in the town, and the 
ruins of Berkhamsted Castle, on the north of the railway station, were inspected. The plan of 
the castle can easily be traced, the oblong inner bailey, with artificial mound, still perfect at 
N.W. angle, and enclosed by vallum, ramparts, and outer moat, are all distinguishable ; but the 
masonry is reduced to a few irregular masses of rubble-work. 

The following list of the brasses in Berkhamsted chui'ch is extracted from Haines* Manual^ : — 

I. [Eich. ToiTyngton, 1356,] & w. Margt., 1349, with canopy & marg. inscr. nearly all 

lost, large N. Tr. 
n. A man in arm. c. 1365, inscr. gone. Perhaps John Baven, Esq., 1395. S.A. 
in. A Lady, c. 1370, canopy & inscr. lost, N. Tr., perhaps Margt. Briggs, 1374. 

IV. A Priest, c. 1400 hf. eff. 

V. Edm. Cook, 1409 with anelace sm. S.C. 

VI. Rick Westbroke, 1485. N. Tr. 

Vn. Kath, w. of Bobt. Incent (parents of John Incent, LL.D. a benefactor to the 
Chapel of St. John) 1520 in shroud, sm. S.C. 

Vili. Six elg. w. 16th cent. On reverae is part of brass to Thomas Humfre of London, 
goldsmith & w. Joan dau. of Wm. Ba3mtun, brewer c. 1500, in shrouds, with 
5 sons & 2 daus. & between them St. Michael weighing souls, qd. pi. little more 
left than part of inscr. with eff. of St. Jerome in initial letter. 

IX. Bobert Incent, Gent, 1485, servant to Cecyle Duchess of York, engraved circ. 1520. 
Inscription only. 

Bnpplied by the reotor. The plan is copied from one given in Painted Windows, by the Rev. F. B. Harvey 
(LoDgmans, 1869). — EnrroR. 

^ No. v. was lost during the restoratioD of 1871. No. IX. is inserted in a much-altered monument, which 
bears the name of Friar Bacon's tomb, though without any authority. 
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XLI.— SATURDAY, JUNE 25, 1881. 
East Ham, Barking, and Bainham. 

Notwithstanding the inclemency of the weather, a numerous party joined in this visit. 

At East Ham the party was received by the Vicar, Eev. S. R Eejmolds, and a paper on the 
church by Mr. G. H. Birch was, in his absence, read by Mr. Paxon.^ The Vicar, the Rev. S. R. 
Reynolds, acknowledged that the church was in a bad state, but the paiishioners had refused to 
sanction plans for restoration, prepared by Mr. Butterfield at the instance of the lay rector. 

The party next proceeded to Barking, where the Ven. Archdeacon Blomfield coui-teously 
welcomed the party. Mr. H. R Gough read a paper on the church and abbey, which is piinted at 
page 194. 

At Bainham church Mr. Gough also read a paper, printed at page 188. 



XLIL— SATURDAY, JULY 16, 1881. 

Rochester. 



A large party joined in this excursion, reaching Rochester by train in the morning. 

On leaving Rochester Station, the Guildhall was the first place visited. It is a red-brick and 
tiled building, erected in 1687, and containing in the principal apartment (the magistrates' room) 
some panelling, a good coved and plastered ceiling, and a series of eleven full-length portraits 
of celebrities, from Sir Stafford Fairboume, William HI., and Queen Anne to the late Mr. P. 
Wykeham Martin, M.P. The Com Exchange, a little fai-ther up the High Street, has a clock, the 
gift, as an inscription sets forth, of Sir Cloudesley Shovel, 1706 ; the present exchange was built 
from the designs of Messrs. Flockton and Abbott, of Sheffield, in 1871, and is lofty, well lighted, 
and of pleasing proportions. Richard Watts' Hospital, immortalized by Dickens, awakened much 
interest. It is a charity founded by will by Richard Watts, 1579, by which six poor travellers, 
not being rogues or " proctors," receive gratis for one night lodging, entertainment, consisting of 
^Ib. meat, lib. bread, and ^ pint of beer, and in the morning 4d. each. The building is solidly 
constructed of stone, in two stories : the front rooms are the curator's apartments, and behind 
these are, on each floor, three cubicles, white-washed and well scrubbed, and each provided with a 
bed; the upper tier is reached by a narrow gallery. The building was modernized by the substi- 
tution of plate-glass for lattice windows, and otherwise restored, a few years ago, and the books 
show that the charity is constantly made use of. In the High Street several picturesque half- 
timbered houses were seen, the finest example being a group on the north side. 

St. Bartholomew's Chapel, on the boundary line between the High Streets of Rochester and 
Chatham, was seen under the guidance of the Rev. John Bailey, the Hospital Chaplain. The 
building consists of a long nan'ow nave with north aisle, north transept, chancel, and apse, and 
from the exterior gives no promise of archaeological interest, as the west front, and bell-turret, the 
south wall, and the tiled roofs are all painfully modem and fresh-looking. The Rev. J. Bailey 
explained that the chapel was founded as an adjunct to a lepers' hospital by Bishop Gundulph, but 
was built by his successor. Bishop Emulf, both of whom were greatly concerned in the building of 
the cathedral, the actual work being carried out by a monk, Hugh de Cliffe, in 1124. When 
leprosy ceased to exist, the hospital which adjoined on the noi'th was pulled down, and from about 
the time of Elizabeth the chapel was sub-divided into dwelling-houses, and there was every 
prospect of its destruction. About 120 years ago it was restored to its old uses, and a few years 
since the late Sir Gilbert Scott, R.A., prepared a report on the building, in which he stated reasons 
for believing that the flat wooden lintels to the deeply splayed windows on the south side were the 
ori^nal ones of the twelfth century, and were devised in order to leave space for the lean-to building, 
of which there were clear traces on this side, and in which it was probable the lepers gathered to 
hear the service. The chapel was restored under Sir Gilbert's care, the old carved chalk-stones 
found in the windows, &c., being replaced and used as guides for the new stonework. The semi- 
circular recess at the east end was found to be a true apse, domed in concrete, and it formerly had 
a stone bench round it, as in basilicas ; this apse had since been decorated in colour by a member 
of the congregation. The old cottages built round the chapel were removed, when it was seen that 
the window recesses had been used as cupboards, boarded up on the interior of the chapel, and that 
a stove projected into it The sedilia, having Purbeck shafts, have been opened out, and an organ, 
rather too large for the building, was put into the north transept; the north aisle is entirely 
modem. Further restoration was contemplated, including the erection of a vestry, and also the 
laying out of the grounds. The funds having increased, a new and large hospital of St. Bai'tholomew 
was built in 1863 on the adjoining hill-side. 

^ Mr. Birch's paper is printed at page 174. 
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The Cathedral. 



The party were received nnder the central tower by the Very Bev. the Dean, who welcomed 
them to the place, remarking that, though Bochester was neither one of the largest nor most 
beautiful of our cathedrals, it would be found to contain a great deal of Late Norman and Early 
EngHsh work ; but, curiously enough, yeiy little of the work from the thirteenth to the present 
century. 

The Bev. Canon Scott Bobertson, F.S.A., of Sittingboume, said the Saxon history of Bochester, 
from its foundation and onwards, was better known than that of any other See, but no pre-Norman 
remains were known to exist in the Cathedral, unless the theory of Mr. James Parker was 
admitted, that the massive pillars with unchamfered caps, at the west end of the crypt, dated from 
before the Conquest. Personally, he believed they must begin with the work of Bishop Gundnlph, 
who held the See from 1077 to 1108, and who built the White Tower in London, and the Mailing 
Tower of St. Leonard, near Maidstone. Here, at Bochester, he built a complete church, of which 
the outer shell of the nave had been shown by Mr. Lrine, clerk of the works under Sir Gilbert Scott, 
to remain, in great part, as high as the triforium level. Gimdulph was succeeded by Emulf, 
who had been Prior of Christ Church, Canterbury, and then of Peterborough, in both of which 
places he carried out great works ; here he carried forwaid the nave, built the former chapter- 
house, and from architectural evidence we believed that he built the present rich west front 
during his occupancy of the See, 1115-2.5. Li 1187-8, the church and monastery adjoining were 
80 burnt that the monks were dispersed, being without shelter, but they returned ten years later, 
and the Bishop Walter de Canterbury greatly pushed forward the work of repairs. The chronicles 
again contain a most puzzling statement, for, about 1177, they say, a second fire reduced the 
church '< to a cinder." The statements appeared to show that the place was utterly consumed ; 
but the members had only to look around them on the rich Transitional Norman work of the 
nave, to see that this must be accepted with a certain amount of reserve. There was, at all 
events, an extensive restoration necessary, of which nimierous traces remain in the choir- 
aisles, tower-piers, and in the ornamentation of the nave. Li the nave, down which they were 
looking, many peculiarities were noticeable ; for instance, upon each pier there was a vaulting 
shaft carried to the level of the triforium floor, but although there were traces of the upper portion 
of these shafts having been removed, the intention of vaulting the nave with stone was never 
carried out. The triforium gallery, once very perfect, had been blocked up by Sir Gilbert Scott, 
who considered this action necessary, to ensure the stability of the fabric. The tympana of the 
triforium openings were filled in with varied and exceedingly rich diapering, some portion of which 
is like the peculiar ornament, used as a string-course, in the north alley of the cloisters of 
Canterbury Cathedral, known to have been done about 1226, and this convinced the speaker that 
the ornamentation was of a much more recent period than Emulf 's constructional work. The nave 
clerestory, the very appropriate open-timbered roof, and the great eight-light western window, 
were added in the fifteenth century. Not only was this roof once richly coloured, but the whole of 
the triforium sui-face was formerly picked out in green, red, and yellow. If they examined the nave 
aisles, they would find carving on the north much more elaborate than any in the south aisle, and 
the eastern bay of the north arcade was blocked up about the end of the thirteenth century. The 
reason for this may be that in the north aisle an altar of St. Nicholas was reserved for the use of a 
parochial congregation, until 1421, when a church was built parallel to, and a little north of, the 
Cathedral, a church which was rebuilt as we now saw it in 1624. The blocking up of the eastern 
bay of the north arcade of the nave shut off the parochial service from the rest of the cathedral, 
and formed a parclose screen for the altar of St. Nicholas. Even after the new church was built, 
the parochial clergy had the privilege of bringing their weekly procession of the Host through the 
south-east door of their church, across the cemetery, into the cathedral by a door in the north 
transept, and of proceeding down the north aisle to a doorway now blocked up near the north- 
west angle. In 1201 a pious Scoteh baker, named William, was murdered by his servante while 
travelling at Chatham ; the monks of Bochester gave the body burial, and foimd it a very profitable 
undertaking, as immediately afterwards miracles began to be performed at the tomb, and streams 
of wealthy pilgrims were attracted to the city. A shrine to St. William was erected in the north- 
east transept, and with the pilgrim's offerings, the great transepts and the choir were rebuilt. The 
new work was of a beautiful Early English type, in which Purbeck marble shafts were freely used. 
It began, according to the chronicles, with the north ala (transept or choir aisle) ; the new choir 
was opened in 1227, but was not completed till twenty years later. In the upper choir stalls there 
is some of the earliest woodwork known to exist ; it is of plain but good Early English character, 
and dates from about 1227. He ought to have mentioned that Gundulph built a tower on the 
north side, east of the transept, and its ruins still stand ; while, on the south side, beneath the floor, 
Mr. Irvine saw foundations of a second tower, which was removed in the thirteenth century. 
Mr. Irvine thought Gundulph's northern tower of defence was connected with the city wall, which 
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he believed crossed the cathedral site, just to the east of the central tower arch ; but the speaker 
did not concur in this theory. The records stated also that in 1348, Hamo of Hythe caused the 
campanile to be nased with stone, timber, and lead, and put four bells in it. This upper part of 
the tower, and the wooden spire which formerly surmounted it, were remoyed by Mr. Cottingham, 
to make way for the present unsatisfactory tower, rather more than half a century since. Three 
eastern bajrs of the south aisle of the nave, they would see, had been greatly extended, so as to form 
a nave to the chapel of St. Mary in the transept. This late Perpendicular adjunct formerly had a 
stone bench running round three sides of it, so that the only entrance was at the east end. 

Mr. J. T. Micklethwaite, F.S.A., of Westminster, referred to the work of exploration so long 
carried on by Mr. Inrine and more recently by Mr. W. H. 8t. John Hope. The division of the Norman 
charch into a monastic and a secular portion, as was the case here, was a very usual arrangement, and 
it led to many qaarrels between the monks and the parish, which often ended, as they did here, in the 
building of a new parish church at the side of the minster. This was generally built in the public 
cemetery, which was nearly always to the north of the minster, the reason being that the monastic 
buildings being on the sunny side, the chief approach for lay persons was on the opposite side of the 
minster, and in order that these people might offer prayers for the dead the burials were made on 
that side. Since the monks, as part of their duty, said prayers for deceased brethren, this publicity 
was unnecessary in the case of their graves, and they were accordingly buried at the east end of the 
minster. The prevalent notion that the monks used the cloister-garth for burials was erroneous. 
They often buried in the chapter-house and the east and south walks of the cloisters, and we find the 
earliest grave-stones there ; but the western and northern walks were not so used. In the thirteenth 
century the practice of burial in the church itself became common. He believed that the parochial 
altar, before St. Nicholas' Church was built, was on the east side of the two Early English bays now 
forming the eastern part of the cathedral nave, and that a choir-screen, like that still to be seen in 
St. Alban's nave, crossed the nave at this point. This, and not the screen at the west end of the 
choir, was properly the rood-screen, above which stood the great cross. The detailed history of this 
building was exceedingly complicated, not only on account of the great fires which are said to have 
destroyed the fabric, — ^but from which a great deal of earlier work appeared to be still preserved to 
us — bat because of the many attempts at improvement begun by successive designers, and presently 
allowed to drop, apparently because funds failed. When suj£cient money came in, the fashion had 
changed, and a new scheme was in turn begun and abandoned. 

Mr. Micklethwaite then conducted the visitors throughout and round the cathedral, offering 
explanations at the leading points. Beginning with the crjrpt, which extends under most of the 
choir, he showed the earliest work now left in the western portion. The eastern part of crypt con- 
sists of six alleys of comparatively slender columns, with Early English bell mouldings to the caps. 
On the north side are a great number of fragments of carving found during the progress of restora- 
tion of the cathedral above, and including some censing angels and other figures — work of 
about 1320 — large portions of an Elizabethan tomb, and many other fragments. The carved 
stones are arranged on boards, quite unprotected from the depredations of unscrupulous visitors. 
Betuming into the upper church, attention was drawn to the Early English architecture of the great 
transepts, and the party passed into the choir, where the remains of the thirteenth-century woodwork 
were dlosely examined. The old desks have trefoiled openings carried by low shafts, and are not 
more than eighteen inches high, but greater height was then unnecessary, as they were not used for 
books. We owed the preservation of these unique examples to the fact that they were encased by the 
fifteenth-century builders and used as a ledge ; but during the last ten years, the casing desks have 
been taken away and made to do duty for another row of seats. On the previous day he found in 
a coal-cellar in one of the neighbouring houses a piece of wood, which formed the greater part of 
one of the thirteenth-century stall-ends. To the east and north of the presbytery was seen a 
fourteenth-century bishop^s monument, in alabaster, richly gilt, much after the fashion of the tomb 
of William de Vallance at Westminster Abbey, which is of Limoges enamel ; the deceased is repre- 
sented on the effigy as clad in the chasuble, without orphrey, but with a rich dalmatic, amice, and 
maniple, and having a pastoral staff with napkin attached. At the east end. Sir Gilbert Scott's 
restoration was freely criticised by members, especially the lowering of the floor, — which was stated, 
however, to correspond with the old tile matrices — and also the want of breadth in the new reredos 
and high altar which Mr. Micklethwaite said was farther eastward than the ancient one. On the 
north wall, near to the east end, remains a very perfect stone lavatory. On the high altar were 
seen a pair of silver candlesticks of the time of Charles IE. 

The members then went up into the tower, where in a treasury they were shown numerous 
articles of plate. The principal patera of silver-gilt was pronounced by Mr. Micklethwaite to be a 
domestic fruit-dish of the sixteenth century. Betuming to the south-east transept, Mr. Mickle- 
thwaite said that the beautiful doorway on the east side was not originally the chapter-house 
entrance, although now known by that name, and leading to the modem chapter-house ; but it was 
the monks' principal approach from the cloisters. The elaborate carvings on the sides had been 
rendered unmeaning by some restorer : originally they showed female figures, one representing the 
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Synagogue with the Law slipping from her hands, the other, the Ohurch ; but the latter statuette 
had received a new head with beard and mitre, and now did duty as a bishop. Passing through 
this doorway, the present chapter-house, an oblong chamber of no great interest, was seen ; and the 
visitors descended a flight of steps into a garden, which occupies the western portion of the site 
of the ori^al chapter-house. It communicates with the cloisters by three richly treated Transi- 
tional arches now blocked up ; and upon the walls are remains of intersecting arcaiing. 

St. Margaret's Church was also visited under the guidance of Mr. C. Boss Foord. In it is the 
remarkable palimpsest brass of Thomas Codd, Vicar, 1464. It consists of an inscription sur- 
mounted by a half-length figure of an ecclesiastic, habited in surplice, cope, and amice. Behind there 
is a similar figure of the same size, but wearing the almuce instead of the amice. Mr. Haines 
(** Manual of Monumental Brasses," page XLVILl.) is of opinion that both these figures represent 
the same person, and that the alteration was made at his instance. 

St. Nicholas (adjoining the cathedral, and rebuilt in 1G24), the ruins of the Bridge Chapel, 
and the Castle were also visited.^ 



XLin.— TUESDAY, OCTOBEB 25, 1881. 

Boman Antiquities. 

Major Heales, F.S.A., in the chair. 



Mr. A. Tylor read a paper on some Boman Antiquities discovered during some excavations 
made at his premises in Warwick Square, Newgate Street. In addition to the description of these 
valuable relics — the most important of which were exhibited together with plans and sections of 
the spot where they were discovered — Mr. Tylor gave a number of facts relating to the Boman 
colonization of Britain. He also referred to the Mithraic emblem embossed on the leaden ossuarium 
exhibited, and to the adoption of this and other emblems in Christian art. 

The Bev. C. L. Acland exhibited some antiquities found in Boman coffins at Colchester, and 
ga^e some information relative to Boman interments. 

The Bev. S. M. Mayh^w and Mr. H. S. Milman also spoke. 



XLIV.— TUESDAY, NOVEMBEB 29, 1881. 

The Buildings of the Chief Monastic Orders in England. 

Chairman : J. P. Seddon, Esq., F.B.LB.A. 

Mr. J. T. Micklethwaite, F.S.A., delivered a lecture on the above subject. The address, 
which was extemporaneous, was illustrated by large ground-plans of the monastic buildings 
at Westminster, Durham, Christ Church Canterbury, Fountains, and Mount Grace, near Thirsk. 
The author said he proposed to restrict himself to English examples of monastic buildings, and 
to render this intelligible it would be necessary to sketch the development of the monastic 
orders. Of the very earliest, or prse-Anglo-Saxon houses in Britain, we had no remains nor 
any definite descriptions, but sufficient particulars had come down to us to show that they 
resembled the Oriental monasteries in including no large buildings, but that men lived in little 
huts, a mode of life which prevailed in Ii*eland till a much later period. This Celtic plan of semi- 
isolated life was in existence when Augustine came from Bome and brought with him, and 
endeavoured to enforce, the Benedictine rule, by which a system of living in common was substi- 
tuted for the hermit-like life. A long struggle ensued between the two modes of life, but ultimately 
the Benedictine method prevailed. The Benedictine houses, although they differed in details, were 
laid on a common plan, the origin whereof was so remote that it could not be traced, but which the 
lecturer believed to be derived from the Boman villa of the better class. A drawing made in 
820 A.D. of an ideal monastery intended to be built at St. Gall (and possibly carried out, although 
no traces remain there of such early work), still existed, and the facsimile exhibited by Mr. Mickle- 
thwaite showed a general correspondence in plan and arrangement to the typical Benedictine house, 
in its division into cloister, church, and buildings for housing the monks. The earliest actual remains 
in England sufficient to indicate the general grouping were those at Westminster Abbey, usually con- 
sidered to be of Edward the Confessor's time, though, as a matter of fact, they were a little later, 
being of the end of the eleventh century. We know from records that at that period the Abbey 
buildings were entirely reconstructed, so that there was nothing to show what the earlier Saxon 



^ A paper on Bridge Chapels is printed at p. 203, and one on the Architectural History of the Cathedral 
at p. 217. 
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arrangement was, althoogli the probability was that it corresponded with the existing work, but 
was planned on a smaller scale. By the time of the Norman Conquest the struggle of conventual 
plans and modes of life was deteimined, all the older monasteries having either become secular or 
conformed to the Benedictine rule. Some time before that there had been at Glugny a reformation 
of the Benedictine rule which was gradually relaxing. For about half a century, from 1080 till 
1130, there was in this country a fashion of establishing Clugniac houses, the first of these being that 
at Wenlock. The new order followed generally the Benedictine model, but carried the accessories 
of worship to the utmost point of splendid elaboration — they were indeed the Ritualists of that day. 
The next reformation of the Benedictine order went to the opposite extreme, and was a Puritan 
reaction. It was that known as the Cistercian^ and, beginning in a Burgundian convent, became in 
about thirty years the most popular order in Europe. Its members afiPected the greatest simplicity 
in their services, prohibited the use of stained-glass, carving, and pictures ; but, like the modem 
Quakers, they determined that while no ornaments could be tolerated, eveiy portion of the building 
and every detail of the services should be the very best of its kind. The consequence of this was 
that in the Cistercian buildings are found the most careful designing, planning, and construction, 
the purest details, and excellent workmanship. The first English house was that of Waverley, in 
Surrey, founded in 1128 ; this was followed two years afterwards by Rievaulx, and that in 1131 by 
Fountains, and before long a very large number of houses erected in the purest style of architecture, 
and rigidly divested of ornament, were rising in many parts of the land, chiefly in the northern 
counties. The rise of the order was coincident with the introduction of the pointed arch, and it 
-was probably to the general meetings in chapter of the heads of this order that we owed the simul- 
taneous adoption of this feature throughout Europe. The Cistercians were not only the great 
innovators in architectm*e, but were also the pioneers of manufactures and commerce, especially by 
introducing the iron-smelting into Yorkshire, as well as the woollen trades. The next reforming 
movement in the Benedictine rule resulted in the founding of the Carthusian order. The new 
system was began at La Grande Chartreuse early in the eleventh century, but was not known in 
England till the foundation of a house at Witham, Somerset, in 1176. The movement spread 
very slowly, and only about a dozen houses were founded in this country. One of them was the 
well-known house near Newgate-street, London, of which traces exist in the school, and another 
was at Sheen, near Richmond, Surrey. There was never in our history a rush after any order of 
monks after the Cistercians, because the Friars came in. The former orders, especially the Bene- 
dictine and Clugniac, had appealed to the rich and great for support, the friars were of, and worked 
amongst, the people, and the modem strife between Church and Dissent was paralleled in the more 
intense jealousies and disputes between monks and seculars and the friars. The houses of the Friars 
were very interesting, but showed so many diversities that a whole evening would be needed for 
their description, and he must now turn back to examine in detail the houses of the several 
monastic orders, and their points of difference and resemblance. The familiar example of West- 
minster Abbey was almost a normal Benedictine house, and from its plan he could show all the 
buildings which made up such a monastery. The large cruciform church, and the cloister court 
surrounded by four covered alleys, one side of which flanked the nave (here at Westminster on the 
north) were essential featui*es. The cloicter was neither a graveyard nor a mere passage, but was 
the place where the monks actually lived, when not on duty in the chui^ch, or at meals, or asleep. 
On the east side of the cloister, and stretching beyond it to the south, was on the upper floor the 
dormitory y and beneath it a room provided with a fireplace, the common room. From this dormitory 
a passage on the first-floor level ran northwards, communicating by a stair with the transept, and so 
affording a covered access to the church for the performance of the night oflSces. At right angles to 
the dormitory, and pai'allel with the church, behind the south walk, was another long building, the 
refectory ov frater. The name Frater or Fratry has sometimes been given to another building, but 
it was simply the English for refectorium or dining-room. A serving-door at the south-west end led 
towards the kitchen, which always communicated with the refectory. When in the cloisters, the 
monks sat against the wall next the church, and in later times, as luxury increased, were provided 
for in little wooden erections ; traces of which might yet be distinguished at Westminster, The 
novices occupied the west walk of the cloister, and Mr. Micklethwaite mentioned that at nearly 
every Benedictine house you might find, by a little examination, sets of nine holes in the stone- 
work where these youths played tit-tat-toe with stones ; he had discovered them at Westminster, 
Canterbury, and Norwich, and had no doubt it was usual. The chapter-house was always behind 
the east walk ; it should be, as at Durham, Canterbury, &c., an oblong building, having seats for 
the monks on the sides, and for the superiors at the east end. At Westminster this feature was 
abnormal, Henry III. having determined to erect a chapter-house that should surpass all others, 
and accordingly built the present well-known octagonal structure CDmmunicating by a passage with 
the east walk. Close by were, at Westminster and in most houses, the stairs which led from the 
cloister to the dormitory, and beyond the stairs was the treasury or strong room, next to which was 
the common-room or calefactorium, beneath their general bedroom, where more relaxation was 
permitted than in the cloister. The washing of feet was a great institution in a monastery, the 
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monks having to perform that office for each other weekly, and on Maundy Thursday to wash the 
feet of some poor man ; on this occasion the abbot did the same for thirteen poor. The place for 
the general foot washing was the south walk, that for the abbot being in the east walk. In later 
timeSy when the monks got fewer (for at the time of the Dissolution, the monastic life was falling 
much into disuse), the monks felt that the great frater was too large and comfortless for dining in, 
and so screened off a small portion. The Benedictines adopted various refinements, but always 
adhered to the letter of the rule. Thus they did not eat meat or indulge in luxuries in the general 
frater, but they considered it permissible to enjoy these in a smaller room, known as the mUerieord. 
In this room they took turns, a week at a time, to dine on meat. At Westminster is the only 
identified one existing in England, in Ashbumham House, which, if handed over to the West- 
minster School, as now unfortunately proposed, would be simply destroyed ; it lay to the south of 
the refectory. In a line with the west front of the Abbey church, and extending far to the south 
and west, was the cellarium or cellarer's department The cellarer was a most important officer, 
having the management of all the secular affairs of the convent, and in particular of the showing 
of hospitality — a marked feature of the monastic institution. There were three classes of guests 
to be provided for. First were the actual tramps, the pauperea, the arrangements for whom, till 
then very complete, were only recently destroyed in the course of '* improvements " at Oanterbury. 
Then there were the middle-class guests, who were received at the expense of the house, in a range 
of divided buildings, generally, as at Westminster, in a line with the west front of church. 
The third class were very eminent personages, who were entertained by the abbot from his own 
funds, and in his own apartments. At Westminster the abbot's house was now the deanery, and 
his retiring-room or parlour was the Jerusalem chamber abutting on the west end of the Abbey 
church. On the most private side of the monastery — at Westminster, to the east — were the infirmary 
buildings. These were intended to be an asylum and place of retirement for the aged brethren — 
their use being reserved for those who had been professed fifty years, and must, therefore, be over 
seventy years of age. The sick were also in the infirmary, and it was frequently alleged that monks 
were eager to qualify for admission. The infirmaiy, as at Canterbury and other houses, was a very 
long hall divided into aisles by arcades, with a chapel at one end ; in later times, when privacy of 
life was more valued, the hall and aisles were partitioned off into smaller rooms. The infirmary at 
Westminster was quite secluded from the general buildings, and had a little cloister of its own. 
Beyond the domestic buildings on the cloister side of the church were the garden^ which was walled 
around, and could still be traced at Westminster, and the farm buildings. The mode of drainage 
was simple and effective. The monastery was usually placed near a stream, from which a portion 
was diverted to turn the mill-wheel ; this running water was carried through the buildings as an 
open channel, and into it sewage and drainage, and all objectionable matters, passed and were 
carried to the river. The course of this drain-stream could be traced to the south of Westminster 
Abbey. Turning now to the plan of Durham, Mr. Micklethwaite showed how the peculiar site, 
with the west front of the cathedral church overhanging a bold river-side cliff, involved a recasting 
of the normal plan. Olose examination of the buildings would show that the Durham monks 
attempted to carry out the usual scheme ; but it was found too inconvenient, and so the buildings 
were rearranged so to suit an approach from the east instead of the west. The cloister and 
chapter-house occupied their right relative positions to each other and the great church ; but the 
dormitory and infirmary were removed to the west side of cloisters as the most retired position. 
The prior's house (there being no abbot, as the bishop was the head) was at the east, and the guest- 
house and its appurtenances were to the south. ' The position of the house at Worcester, where 
the west front overlooked the Severn, similarly accounted for the rearrangement to be seen there, 
where the dormitory and common room were to the west of the cloister, which again was on south 
side of church ; the refectory parallel with south walk, as usual ; and the prior's house, &c., to 
the east of the chapter-house and cloister. Except in giving more domesticity and privacy to the 
infirmary, the changes introduced into Benedictine houses were few and slight during the four 
centuries they were in use. The buildings of the Oistercian order were marked by extreme 
plainness. Their common houses were larger than those of the Benedictines, because they did 
much of their work in them. A peculiarity by which the Oistercian house might generally be 
distinguished was that the frater was placed at right angles, instead of parallel, to the church, 
and the kitchen was placed near the cloister, and the scullery at its rear and facing the drainage 
stream. At Fountains at the west side of the cloister and extended beyond it to the south was a long 
range of buildings, about which, a few years since, a fierce controversy raged. The late Mr. Sharps 
contended that it was the domus conversorum ; but the lecturer and others pointed out that it was 
too long, and the analogy of Benedictine houses showed that it was the counterpart of the 
continuous but divided buildings used as the cellarium or cellarer's offices. By reference to plans 
of Fountains and Oanterbury, Mr. Micklethwaite showed the resemblance, and added that another 
peculiarity of the Oistercian house was its church. This was nearly always square at the east end, 
whereas the Benedictine was sometimes apsidal. It was cut up into many different parts by 
substantial walls, so that the modem idea of a vista could not have been very precious to Gbthic 
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men. At Fountains, not only were the aisles thus screened off, but solid stone walls, 10ft. or lift, 
bighy and 2ft. to 3ft. thick, were carried across the nave and choir, and other wooden screens were 
oonBtmcted to inclose bays and portions. At the west of the choir in this and other orders stood 
the pulpitum, now erroneously called the rood-screen. It consisted of parallel walls of naasonry, 
over which was sometimes placed the organ, and to the west was the true rood-screen. The infirmary 
was like a Benedictine one, but the chapel was smaller, as the sick brothers were expected to come 
into the church. The sick sat on the south side at Fountains, and the conversi on the north. At 
Fountains, the whole river was taken under the buildings to act as a drain. The last order he 
should describe were the Carthusians. They lived an isolated and solitary life, each shut up in his 
own cell, inclosed in a common monastery, and only met at church, at the refectory, and very 
rarely at the chapter-house. Most of these houses had disappeared, but at Mount Grace so much 
remainded unaltered that the Yorkshire Archaeological Association had been able to prepare and 
publish a ground-plan. The scheme showed a very small church, to which was attached an 
irregular four-sided court^ 250ft. on a side. Bound this quadrangle were the dwellings of the monks. 
Each had a garden and house, consisting of three apartments — living-room, bedroom, and store 
cupboard, corresponding to modem pantry — on the ground-floor, and in the roof a little attic. In 
the wall near the door was a little loop turning shai'ply at right angles, so that the monk who 
brought round the daily allowance of food should not see or be seen by the inmate of the cell. 
The latter was supplied with sufficient materials to render him self-dependent except for his 
dinner, each man having issued to him two complete suits of clothes, a better and a worse, a razor, 
whetstone and hone, needles, thread and comb, writing-desk and writing-materials, including pens, 
chalk, two pieces of pumice-stone, and two penknives, lead weight, ruler, pricker, two horns of 
ink, and a style, two pots, two tubs, bread-basket, spoons, knife, basin, water-cup, flint and steel, 
axe, and firewood. The use of the attic was unknown even to the modem Carthusians, although 
they reproduced it in new monasteries. The church consisted of a truncated nave and transepts, 
a tower to the east of these, and a large choir. At Mount Grace this arrangement of twenty cells 
was found too small, and as it was impossible to enlarge the scheme, a second set of cells, five in 
number, were built round the church. la conclusion, the auth6r graphically retold, with the aid 
of a ground-plan, the story of the murder of Thomas A'Becket at Canterbury. 

The chairman expressed his concurrence in the lecturer's views as to the real use of Mr. 
Edmund Sharpe's domus conversorum^ which he held, at the time of the controversy, was much 
too large for such a purpose, whereas its utility as a place of reception for the cellarer's guests was 
obrious. A vote of thanks was accorded to the lecturer. 

Mr. E. J. Wells and Mr. W. P. Nevill were appointed auditors of the accounts of the current 
year. 

XLV.— TUESDAY, JANUARY 10, 1882. 
Chairman : Bev. H. C. Shuttleworth, M.A. 

Mr. A. G. Hill, B.A., F.S A., delivered a lecture on " The Monumental Brasses of England 
from the Thirteenth to the Seventeenth Century." 

After giving a sketch of the history of the art, Mr. Hill proceeded to exhibit a large and 
valuable collection of rubbings made by himself. 

The Bev. Dr. Sparrow Simpson made some remarks on brass rubbing, and expressed his appre- 
ciation of the collection exhibited. 



XLVI.— SATURDAY, JANUARY 28, 1882. 

Third Annual Mbeting. 

The Bev. H. C. Shuttleworth took the chair at 2.30 p.m. 

After the minutes of the last Annual Meeting had been read and approved of, the Chairman 
called attention to the Annual Beport and Balance-sheet, copies of which had previously been dis- 
tributed : — 

" Third Annual Beport, 1881-2. 

*' In presenting the Third Annual Beport of the St. Paul's Ecclesiological Society, the Council is 
glad to be able to state that the Society continues to flourish, both in the increasing number of its 
members and in the general interest of its proceedings. 

" Papers have been read by Mr. Somers Clarke, Jan., on ' St. Peter's and St. Paul's compared '; 
by Mr. B. E. Ferrey, on ' Suggestions for the Fabric of the Church in the present day ' ; by Major 
Heales, on ' The Ornaments of the Altar in Western Europe' ; by the Bev. S. M. May hew, on 
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'Baalism'; by Mr. E. Fresbfield, on the 'Christian Antiquities of Constantinople'; by the Rey. 
Dr. Sparrow Simpson, on ' Old St. Paurs, and some of its surroundings * ; by Mr. A. Tylor, on 
* Roman Antiquities ' ; by Mr. J. T. Micklethwaite, on ' The Buildings of the chief Monastic Orders in 
England ; ' and by Mr. A. G. Hill, xm ' Monumental Brasses.' Visits haye been made to St. Mary 
Magdalene's Munster Square, where a paper by Mr. Carpenter was read by the Vicar, the Rev. F. 
J. Ponsonby ; to St. Andrew's, Wells Street, where the members were most kindly received by the 
Vicar, the Rev. B. Webb, a veteran ecclesiologist who is one of our Vice-presidents, and to whom 
our special thanks are due ; to St. Helen's, Bishopsgate, conducted by the Rev. Dr. Cox, and our 
unfailing friend Mr. G. H. Birch ; to Pinner and Ruislip, where papers by Mr. A. Hartshome and 
the Rev. W. M. EEind were read, and Mr. Birch again acted as guide ; to St. Peter's Church, Berk- 
hamsted, and Northchurch, with a paper by the Rev. Canon Davys ; to East Ham, for which Mr. 
Birch furnished some interesting notes ; to Barking Church, where we were, met by Archdeacon 
Blomfleld, and where Mr. H. R. Gough read a paper on Barking Abbey, followed by one on Rain- 
ham Church. Excellent Reports of the Society's proceedings have appeared from time to time in 
the Building News, 

'< The summer session was concluded by a day's excursion to Rochester, in which a larget 
number of members took part. The Chapel of St. Bartholomew, St. Margaret's Church, the Castle, 
and some of the civic buildings were visited ; but the Cathedral naturally attracted the greatest 
interest. We desire especially to acknowledge the courtesy of the Very Rev. the Dean, who 
received the members, of Canon Scott Robertson, and of Mr. Foord. Thanks to them, and to 
Mr. J. T. Micklethwaite, Mr. Somers Clarke, and Mr. W. H. St. J. Hope, this visit was one of 
exceptional interest. 

*' We have once more to regret the loss, by death, of one of the most distinguished of our 
Vice-presidents — ^Mr. G. E. Street, R. A. In the midst of his absorbing work he found time to show 
his interest in our Society, and his paper on ' Thirteenth Century Architecture ' was one of the 
ablest and most interesting of those that have been read to us. 

" The transactions for the Session 1880-1881 are again being edited by Mr. F. J. Beckley, and 
will shortly be in the hands of members. They will be much more bulky than the preceding issue, 
and will contain many more illustrations. As the expense will be proportionately heavier, a sub- 
scription has been set on foot to meet the additional cost. The printing of the transactions forms 
the largest item of the Society's expenses, and as they are supplied free of charge, members are 
invited to contribute to this fund. 

*' At the time of the last Annual Meeting the total number of members was 300 ; during the 
year 50 have joined, and 40 have left, showing a net increase of 10. 

" Our thanks are due to all those friends who have so generously given us their help, and par- 
ticularly to the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul's. 

H. C. SHUTTLEWORTH, 

Chairman. 
W. H. WHITE, 
ARTHUR PAXON, 

Secretaries, 
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Dr. Balance-sheet, i88i, st. paul's ecclesiologioal society. cr. 



Pathexts. 



Ddc. 31, 1881. 



£ 9, d. 



Balance of Conversazione Expenses 26 4 10 

Attendants, &q, 

Postage ... ... ... .. 

Printing and Stationery 

Miscellaneous 

B a la n ce ,•• ••• «•• •• 



3 

21 2 3 

4 8 

1 6 



68 
2 



32 9 8 



£143 2 6 



Receipts. 

Dec. 31, 1881. 

Balance from 1880 ... 
Life Subscriptions 

Entrance Fees 

Annual Subscriptions 
Sale of Transactions ... 



• •• 

• •• 

i • • 

• • • 



Balance 



Wt have examined the above andjind it correct — 



January f 1882. 



WALTER P. NEVILL, 
EDWARD J. WELLS, 



Auditors. 



W. H, WHITE, \ TT^ « , 
A. PAXON, 1 ^"^ ^"• 



£ s. d, 

... 45 9 11 

... 21 

... 6 12 6 

... 67 2 7 

... 2 17 6 

£148 2 6 

... £82 9 3 



H. 0. SHUTTLEWORTH, Chairman. 
ALFRED HEALES, Treasurer, . 



The Council have received £8 88. 6d. towards the Illustration Fund." 
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The following note was appended to the Beport : — 

** Ab the unaUnew of the fmidB at the Society's disposal does not admit of the drawings and pUms, which are 
10 necessary for the illastration of architectnrsl papers, being supplied by means of photo-li&ograph} or engravingy 
the £Sditor will be glad of the assistance of any gentleman who may be willing to copy drawings and plans on 
lithographic paper so that they may be transferred direct to the stone. Considerable help in this way has already 
been kindly promised, and if two more gentlemen wonld each be willing to undertake a sheet of plans or Tiews, 
it is anticipated that the want will be fully supplied. 

« Communications on the subject should be addressed in the first instance to the Secretary." 

The Beport and Balaaoe-aheet were adopted. 

Messrs. J. P. Seddon, W. H. Dunn, and J. Grimshire, retired from the Oooncil. The remain- 
ing members were re-eleoted, and the following gentlemen were elected to fill the vacancies : — Mr. 
B. H. Carpenter, F3.I.B. A., Dr. J. Wickham Legg, M.D., F.S.A., and Mr. W. H. White. 

Major Heales, F.8.A., was re-elected Treasurer for the current year. 

Mr. Faxon was re-elected Hon. Secretary, and Mr. £. J. Wells was elected joint Hon. Seoretaiy 
in the place of Mr. W. H. White, who retired. 

Bey. H. 0. Shattleworth proposed a vote of thanks to the retiring officers, which was onani- 
monsly agreed to. 

Chi the motion of Mr. Hubbuck, it was agreed " That a dinner be held, the arrangements to be 
made by the Council." 

A motion made by Mr. Chittenden, that the sum of £10 10s. be voted from the funds of the 
Society towards the great bell of St. Paul's, was, after some discussion, postponed until the next 
meeting. 

Upon the motion of Mr. Pressor, seconded by Mr. Beckley, it was resolved, " That the best 
thanks of the Society be given to the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul's, for the use of the Chapter 
Boom." 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman, proposed by Major Heales, concluded the proceedings. 

Most of the members who were present at the meeting subsequently attended evensong at the 
Cathedral. 



XLVn.— THUESDAY, FEBBUABY 16, 1882. 
Chairman : W. A. Tylor, Esq. 

In accordance with notice given, Mr. Chittenden proposed, '^ That a sum of £10 lOs. be voted 
oat of the funds of the Society towards the cost of the great bell of St. Paul's." This was seconded 
by Mr. W. C. Gilbert. 

Mr. F. J. Beckley pointed out that the Society's funds were not in such a state as would allow 
this expenditure, and proposed as an amendment, *' That a circular be sent to all members of the 
Society, requesting them to contribute one shilling and upwards towards the great bell ; this sum 
to be in addition to the annual subscription now due.'' Mr. S. W. Kershaw seconded this amend- 
ment, but on a show of hands the Chairman ruled that it was lost. Mr. Hugh Stannus proposed 
the following amendment : — ** That this meeting instruct the Treasurer to pay the sum of 
£10 lOs. towards the great bell of St. Paul's, and pledges the Society to recoup that amount to 
the funds of the Society." ^ This amendment was carried, and the original motion having been 
abandoned, it was carried as a substantive motion. 

Mr. H. Boumieu Gbugh, F3 LB. A., then proceeded to read an interesting paper on *' Our 
English Cathedrals," illustrated by a number of lime-light views, which were shown by Mr. E. C, 
Gough. 

A vote of thanks to the lecturer was proposed by Mr. G. H. Birch, and seconded by the 
Bev. S. M. Mayhew, both of whom expressed their desire that further lectures of the kind 
should be given. 



XLVm.— TUESDAY, MABCH 7, 1882. 

• 

Chairman : Major Heales, F.S.A. 

A paper was read by Mr. Thomas Milboum, honorary secretary of the Surrey Archssological 
Bodety, on the Church of Stw Stephen, Walbrook, which had IfAely been restored by him. It 
is printed on page 209. 

^ The pledge thus given was fully redeemed. — En. 
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XTiTX.— TUESDAY, MABOH 21, 1882. 
Cbairmaii: W. H. White, Esq. 

Mr. A. G. Hill, B.A., F.S.A, delivered a second lecture on ^'Monumental Brasaes and 
Inciaed Slabs/' and exhibited some farther interesting rubbings. 



L.— THUBSDAY, April 20, 1882. 
Chairman : Bey. H. 0. ShutUeworth, M.A. 

A paper on " Bridge Ohapels " was read by Mr. S. W. Kershaw, M. A., F.S.A. This paper 
is printed at page 203. 

Mr. V. W. Maughan then read the following notes on the rood-soreen in the church of 
St. Firmin, North Crawley : — 

"The church of St. Firmin, North Crawley, situated about 8^ miles west of Newport 
Pagnell, consists of chancel, nave with clerestory, aisles and porch, and west tower, and is of 
the Decorated and Perpendicular styles of architecture. The most attractive feature in the 
church is the fine rood-screen, which remains in a very perfect state. It is a rich Decorated 
specimen of open screen work, divided into sixteen compcui;ments. In the panels at the base are 
painted sixteen figures, which figures I will attempt to describe. Beginning at the Gt>spel, or 
north comer of the screen, the first figure is that of Jeremy, in a cloak which somewhat 
resembles a cope ; beneath this is a girded garment, reaching to the ankles ; he bears a scroll, 
on which is written, '' ME dixit Dns Patrem vocabis.'* After him comes David in a red 
robe, with leather girdle, and a coat trimmed with fur at the sleeves and hem ; on his 
scroll is written, '^Filius es Tu ego hodie genui Te." The third figure is Isaiah, in a cloak 
with an ermine tippet, and on the scroll are the words, "Ecce virgo concipiet et pariet 
Filium.*' Next we have Daniel, in a short vestment, with the following inscription, ''Post 
ebdomadas septuaginta dominus occidetur/' After him is a figure, clad in the same 
way as Daniel, and whom I take to be Hosea, but this has been very much injured. 
Amos, the last figure on this portion of the screen, is immediately behind the reading- 
pew. I will leave the doors to the last, as they have figures of saints on them. On the elevenUi 
panel from the north end (including the panels on the doors) is a figure of Malachi, in a red 
fur-trimmed robe, beneath which is a long red-girded garment ; a fur tippet is over his 
shoulders. The scroll bears the following : — "Ad vos .... indicio et ero testis velox.*' 
The next figure is very much defaced, but I am inclined to think it is Zechariah. After this is 
Mioah, in a sage-green robe, with very pointed sleeves. The inscription I was unable to 
decipher. The next three figures are very indistinct, being behind the pulpit, and also very 
much scratched. I think the last but one is Daniel. On the north door are Saint Blaise and 
Saint Martin. St. Blaise is vested in Euoharistio vestments — cassock, apparelled albe, dalmatic, 
chasuble, mitre, and pastoral staff. In one hand he holds a wool comb, the instrument of his 
martyrdom. St. Martin is vested in Eucharistic vestments similar to those of St. Blaise, but has 
in addition the glove and the ring. On the south door are SS. Edward and Edmund the king. 
St. Edward is robed in a large doak trimmed with ermine, and has a tippet of ermine ; beneath the 
cloak is a fur-lined garment. In one hand is the seal, in the other the sceptre. St. Edmund, 
the usual pendant of St Edward, is robed in the same way as St. Edward, but has no seal or 
sceptre, but an arrow m his hand. Both wear crowns." 



LI.--SATUBDAY, APBIL 29, 1882. 
St. Olave, Hart Street, and St. Andrew Undershaft. 

At St. Olave's the party were received by the Sector, the Bev. A. Povah, and a paper on the 
church was read by Mr. G. H. Birch, M.B.I.B.A. It is printed at page 201. 

At St. Andrew Undershaft, the Bight Bev. the Bishop of Bedford, the Sector, received the 
party, and Mr. Birch again read a paper (printed at page 197). 
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LH.— THUESDAY, MAY 4, 1882. 
Ohainnan : Bev. H. 0. Shuttleworth, M. A« 

A paper was read by Mr. Hugh StannoB on " Some churches in Italy." It is printed at 

page 

A discussion ensued in which the Bev. Dr. Sparrow Simpson, Mr. B. E. Ferrey, and Mr. S. W. 
Kershaw took part. 

The Bey. £. S. Dewick, MA., F.G.S., exhibited some brasses from St. Giles', Oamberwell, 
and read a paper, of which the following is an abstract : — 

** The old church of St Giles', Camberwell, which was much injured by fire on Feb. Tth, 1841, 
retained to the last the clustered columns of the naye arcade, the sedilia in the south wall of the 
chancel, and a goodly array of monuments and brasses. An entirely new church was built by the 
late Sir G. Gilbert Scott on the site of the older church, and little care was taken of the surviving 
fragments of the old one. The sedilia were set up in a corner of the vicarage garden, where they 
may now be seen, and portions of three brasses were set up on the wall of the vestry, where they 
have already suffered from damp. The other brasses were lost, or passed into private hands. Some 
of them cande into the possession of Mr. Acock, of Denmark Hill, and by him were presented to the 
Bev. F. F. Kelly on his appointment to the vicarage in 1880, and are now about to be fixed at the 
back of the choir stalls. 

" The brasses thus restored to the church consist of : — 

L Bichard Skynner (d. 1507) and Agnes his wife (d. 1499). 

The inscription and headless figure of Bichard alone remain. The date of his death 
is incorrectly given on the inseription as 1407. (See Ly sons' Environs of London, 
vol. I p. 75.) 
XL John Scott, Esq., Baron of the Exchequer (d. 1582), and wife. 

Only the two figures and the inscription have been restored. The two groups of 
children and the two escutcheons have been lost, (The entire brass is figured in 
Ly sons' Environs, vol. i p. 77.) 
XXL Mathye Draper, Esq. (d. 1577), and wife Sence, daughter of William Blackwell, Esq. 

Kneeling figures and inscription. 
rV. John Bowyer, Esq. (d. 1570), and wife EKzabeth, sister of Mathye, draper ; afterwards 
•married to William Foster, Esq., and died 1605. 

Kneeling figures and inscription. The figures are evidently engraved by the same 
hand as the preceding brass, but the inscription is of later date. 

" The brasses in the vestry are : — 

L Mighell Skynner, d. 1497. Effigy and inscription. 
n. Mia*garet Dove, d. 1582. Inscription only. 
UL Thos. Muschamp, d. 1637. A shield only. 

Haines {Monumental Brasses^ pt. ii. p. 198) also mentions the inscription of Edw. 
Scott, d. 1588, as being mural in the vestry, but it cannot now be found." 



Lm.— SATUBDAY, MAY 13, 1882. 

Visit to some Ohurches designed by James Brooks, Esq., F.B.I. B. A. 

The Society visited three churches and the buildings belonging to a Sisterhood in the 
neighbourhood of Haggerston, under the guidance of the architect from whose designs and 
nnder whose superintendence they were built. These edifices were St. Michael's, Mark Street, 
Finsbury, and the adjoining Sisterhood of St. Mary-at-the-Gross ; St. Ghad's, Nichol's Square, 
Hackney Boad, and St. Oolumba's, Kingsland Boad. A general similarity of plan and arrange- 
ment characterizes the churches, although the details are (differently worked out. They were built 
from ten to twenty years ago to acconmiodate poor and rapidly increasing districts in the parishes 
of St. Leonard, Shoreditch, and St Mary, Haggerston. They are dignified structures, 
ecclesiastical in appearance, seating large congregations on the same level, with as little 
obstruction to sight and sound as possible. The churches have broad naves with shallow aisles, 
transepts of very slight, if any, projection beyond the general outline, vaulted chancels, groined in 
red brick, with north and south aisles. The exteriors are heavy and plain, and the outline is 
uibroken by buttresses. The facing-materials, both externally and internally, are red bricks, St. 
Hiehael's being stock bricks, with stone sparingly introduced for window dxeBsings and plate tracery, 
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and for occasional bands of relief. Great breadth of effect and impressiveness are gained by 
the proportions adopted, and also from the onosual height of the principal roofs, which in 
each instance rise nearly 70ft. from floor to ridge line, St. Golumba's being 80ft to the ridge 
of the roof. The style adopted is a massive type of early thirteenth- century Gothic, as developed 
in the north-east of France, and proportion rather than detail seems to be relied upon to produce 
the desired effect. The lighting is from a range of clerestory windows, the aisle walls being in 
nearly every case unpierced, either to exclude the noise of the street or in consequence of the walls 
being boundary walls, and the adjoining owners objecting to windows looking into their property. 
There are also large openings in the east and west and transept wallsL The fenestration consists 
of broad, perfectly plain lancet lights, grouped in pairs, with a large circular window above, the 
latter being cusped at the edges, or surrounded by smaller circles cut through the solid plate 
tracery. The architect*s partiality to the use of a stilted arch is very apparent, the voussoirs and 
moulcUngs of the arcade, clerestory lights, doors, and reredoses, rising, in each case, a considerable 
height above the impost, before springing. These mouldings are usually a narrow roll member, 
executed in brick. The chancels are raised above the naves by imposing flights of stone steps, 
rising in all from about 3ft. Gin. to 5ft.; they are shut off by screens ; at St. Michael's, a light 
wrought-iron grill, in the others by temporary screens in pitch-pine and iron framing. These 
are carried on solid stone bases. The chancel arch is lofty, and of graceful outline, and the 
upper brick face to the nave is pierced by a circular window ; in one case this arch i^ double, and 
carries a bell-turret. The lieme vaulting of the chancels is very peculiar ; it is of red brick with 
slender stone ribs, and resembles some ancient examples in that, carrying out the idea of stilting 
already remarked upon, Mr. Brooks does not commence his vaulting till he has attained a height 
of from 10ft. to 15ft. above the wall-plate, thus gaining so much additional height to the 
chancel. To counteract the thrust of this vaulting, thiclmess of walling is alone relied upon, 
no buttresses being used either to chancel or nave, even in cases where, as at St. Golumba's, 
ample unoccupied space exists on the site, and where many architects would have preferred 
to break up the long unpierced aisle walls in this manner. This form of vaulting requiring 
but very little centering, there is a considerable saving in the cost of groining, and the face of 
the spandrels being slightly curved, each course of bricks form a kind of arch from rib to rib. 
Gne of the quasi-transepts is used as an organ-chamber, the other is seated in line with the 
nave. The nave aisles are mere passages, and it was to be remarked of those visited on Saturday 
— the later the work the narrower was this space ; they are seated with a single bench placed 
lengthways to the church, and the walling surface above is occupied with the Stations of the 
Gross and other subjects from the Life of Ghrist. Gne of the eastern aisles is vaulted and 
groined, and is treated as a morning ehapel, access into the chancel being through a double arch 
of stone, carried by a circular shaft. The naves are laid with tiles, and seated with low benches. 
The arcades are of very few bays, wide in proportion to their height, and are of brickwork, 
carried on circular shafts, with moulded bell-caps ; the archivolts are of stone, chamfered at the 
edges, and surmounted by a roll moulding in brick. At the west end is a narthex. Much of the 
decorative carving of capitals and corbels is left in block. 

Having thus indicated the general character of these buildings, a few notes of the dimensions 
and points of difference will suffice. The churches were seen in the order of their erection. That 
of St. Michael, the first visited, was consecrated in 1863. The nave is of five bays, and is covered 
in by a boarded roof with collar beams. The reredos is of Gaen stone, in three panels, that in 
the centre containing a sculptured representation of the Grucifixion, and the Virgin Mary and St. 
John the Apostle ; the backgrounds are of gilded glass mosaic. Mr. Earp executed the work from 
Mr. Brooks' design.^ The dimensions are — ^nave, 90ft. by 27ft. 9in., with a height of 42ft. to wall- 
plates and 70ft. to ridge ; aisles, 12ft. 2in. wide ; chancel, 40ft. 6in. long by 24ft. 6in. wide, 38ft. 
6in. high to wall plate, and 62ft. to ridge. Accommodation has been provided for 1,200 worshippers 
at a cost (exclusive of foundations, which were a separate contract) of 3^d. per cubic foot. The 
contractors were Messrs. Sharpington and Gole. 

To the west of this church is a group of buildings, including clergy-house, schools, and the 
convent and hospital of St Mary-at-the-Gross. The latter buildings surround a triangular 
indosure, of which two sides, the older portion, is from Mr. Brooks' designs ; while the third 
side, opened on All Saints* Day, 1881, has been built from Mr. J. D. Sedding's designs in 
a Late Flamboyant or Flemish Gothic style. The whole group of buildings are of picked stocks, 
with bands of red brick, and an occasional course of stone. In the newer part these walls ar^ tile 

^ This rerodoi was the subject ef maoh disouflsion at the time of the cooMoration, Dr. Tait, then Bishop of 
London, having declined to consecrate the church until the vicar and the architect had signed an under- 
taking to remore the reredos, in the event of Sir Travers Twiss deciding it to be illegal. The day after the con- 
secration, Mr. Robert Brett and Uie architect waited on Sir Travers Twiss witii the drawings of the reredos, and, after 
a careful examination, he decided there was nothing illegal in the design, and the reredos was allowed to 
remain. It was erected as a joint memorial by the iSor, Thomas Simpson Evans, Vicar of St. Leonard's, Shore- 
ditch, and Mr. Robert Brett, in memory of a daughter each had lost during the bidlding of this church. 
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bang, and broken np by dose-slated donnen. The central ooortjard is paved with bricks laid 
herring-bone f aahion, and aroond this are two stories of cloisters, in Mr. Brooks' work opening into . 
the area by pointed aroades of brickwork ; in Mr. Sedding's having stone ogee heads, of flat span. 
Behind these open out kitchens and stores, and on the soath side a mortuaty chapel by Mr. Brooks ; 
this, like his cloisters, is groined in brickwork. The only window is at the east end, ventilation 
being secured by the admission of fresh air from the outside through chambers formed in the walls, 
and outlets for vitiated air in channels formed in the thickness of walls discharging u\f>o the open air 
at the highest point of the building. On the upper level is a second cloister, reached by a circular 
turret staircase. On the ground floor are a refectory, sisters' common room, guest, and other rooms ; 
the chapel is on the level of the flrst floor and opens into a cloister ; the reredos and altar are of various 
marbles, and alabaster ; the steps are also of marble, the floor in encaustic tiles, the stalls of walnut 
having miserere seats ; the ceiling is groined in bath stone, the ribs having dog-tooth ornament ; a 
recess about ten feet from the floor at the west end contains the organ ; the windows are simple 
lancets filled with stsuned glass; an arcade is formed on the inner face of the wall. The sisters 
dormitory is on the same level as the chapel, one room having an hagioscope. The upper floors 
of the new wing form a hospital for incurable children, and when visited, nearly all the beds were 
occupied by little patients. The windows are in this portion square lights fitted with leaded 
quarries. The walls are of brickwork, with high dados of white tiles, and all the woodwork is 
painted a dull sage-green. 

St. Chad's Ohurch, the next seen, was built in 1867. The arcades are carried by shafts of 
less elevation than in the last church ; the nave is boarded on the under side of the braces and 
collars. A strange feature of the church is that there are three bays to the arcade and four groups 
of clerestory lights, so that the latter do not range with the voids or supports below. The reredos 
is of white Oaen stone, and is divided into five recessed compartments by extremely stilted arches, 
having a rich dog-tooth in the principal moulding ; these recesses or niches are filled by sculptured 
figures. The absence of a coping or cornice gives an unusual effect The nave is 81ft. 9in. long 
by 24ft. Gin. wide; 40ft, Gin. high to plate, and 65ft Gin. to ridge. The aisles are 9ft. Sin. wide. 
The chancel, which is apsidal and groined in brick and stone, is 40ft. Gin. by 24ft. 6in., and is 
46ft. Gin. to ridge. The accommodiktion is for 1,150 persons, and the cost was £7,500. Mr. 
W. Henshaw was the contractor for this church. 

St. Oolumba's was the last church visited. The chancel, unlike the previous examples, which 
were apsidal, is square^nded ; but is vaulted and groined like the apsidal ones. The circular 
columns carrying the arcades are surrounded by clustered shafts, but just detached; and the 
connecting handa are each cut from a single stone. The lean-to aisle-roofs are crossed at intervals 
by brick arches carried down internally so as to space out panels, ultimately to be filled by mosaics, 
illustrating the Life of our Lord. The dimensions are — nave, 93 ft by 28 ft 3 in.; height, 48 ft. 
to plate and 80 ft. to ridge ; aisles, 7 ft. 6 in. wide ; chancel, 50 feet 6 in. by 22 ft. 9 in., and 52 ft. 
6 in. high. The church is seated for 800, but can accommodate 1,200. The cost was £lt),500 ; 
owing to an exceptionally bad site, the foundations having to be carried down to a depth of twenty- 
five feet. 



LIV.— SATUEDAY, JUNE 8, 1882. 
Cobham, Stoke d'AbemoUj and Leatherhead. 



At Cobham the following paper on the church was read by Mr. Balph Nevill, F.S.A. : — 

" When I promised to undertake the description of this church, I had not seen it for some 
time, and was unaware how completely it had been restored. Even had this been judiciously done 
the interest to archsaologists would have almost departed, and I can only point out the few 
Temaining features and give such facts of interest connected with the church as I have come 
across. The earliest features are the tower and the south doorway. The shafted upper window of 
the tower is of a character common to Norman work, although there are not many examples of it 
in Surrey. I take it to imply a strictly Norman date. The door has a chevron order and a billet 
mould hood, and is a good specimen of a not uncommon type. The Manor of Cobham or Coven- 
ham, as it is spelt in Domesday Book, seems to have belonged from time immemorial to the important 
Abbey of Chertsey. This abbey is said by its own probably fabricated charters to have been 
founded in jld. 666, and was at any rate in existence in a.d. 787. In a.d. 1107, Hugh, a relation 
of King Stephen and a monk of Winchester, was appointed abbot, and it is stated that he began a 
new monastery at Chertsey in 1110. He was abbot till 1149. As he came from Winchester, 
mainly built about that time, and was a builder at Chertsey, one may safely conclude that it was 
during his abbacy that this work was done. 

" The next oldest part of the church is the north chantry. This is divided from the chancel by 
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two Early Englisli arches of very clumsy character, and no doubt of early date in the style, tin this 
chantry is a double piscina with what I may call straight-sided arches, happily very unnsuaL At 
Ghipstead Ohurch in this county the long range of lancet-windows in the chancel has heads of the 
same character, and there is therefore an interest in this example, as I find that one of the prin* 
cipal manors of Ghipstead belonged to the abbot of Ohertsey, and a connection between the two 
thus seems established. Gf this date was also the font [of the ordinary Early English form] and 
the trefoil headed piscina, and the aumbry on north side of chance^ if, as it seems, they are 
original. 

*^ The next features are the Perpendicular windows in the south aisle wall, and the west door. 
These are of a late date in that style, although not Tudor — ^they doubtless date from about 1465, 
at which time a charter of appropriation of the vicarage was confirmed to the abbey. This charter 
had been obtained from Edward L in 1292, who confirmed a charter of the Bishop of Winchester, 
who recited a Bull of appropriation granted by Pope Glement IIL, the date of whose accession was 
1187. At the time of this charter, the vicarage was endowed with the house of the rectory 
and the gardens, with the exception of the bams, and an annual payment of 14 marks, and the 
abbey undertook to find a secular priest to take on him the cure of souls. The long delay in con- 
firming this charter I can only explain on the supposition that the abbey being in possession of the 
manor had acted on the charter without its being regularly confirmed, and that on the accession of 
Edward IV., they who had reaped such benefits from Henry VX and had just buried him in their 
abbey, were called on to show their titles, and probably had to pay a substantial fine for the con- 
firmation — very common trick with all kings on their accession. The church was repaired and 
repewed in 1853, and enlarged and restored by Mr. Street in 1866. A sketch of my own in 1863 
shows a porch and three-light windows of late Perpendicular work in the north aisle wall. The 
tower and walls were then covered with cement or rough cast. 

*' Henry VHL in 1537 granted the rectory to his newly founded abbey of Bisham in Berks, 
which was endowed with a great part of the possesions of the dissolved Ghertsey Abbey — 
the new abbot, Gordrey by name, moved to the new foundation, and, says Bishop Burnet, 
** was a friend of the Reformation and intended to make the new abbey a house of true and 
well regulated devotion." However, events marched too quickly, as in the next year the new 
abbey was itself dissolved and its estates swallowed up^ 

" In the belfry ai^ five bells — three by Gulielmus Eldridge, 1687, a menlber of the well-known 
firm ; one by Thomas Swain, 1767, and one by Pack and Ghapman of London, 1773. 

" In the inventory of Ghurch goods, 6th Ed. YI., we find the following unusually small number 
of articles of Ghurch furniture : — 

A herst clothe. I A oommunion cap of pewter. 

2 ohesables. | 
Alao remaining in iteple iii bells. 
Sales. — A& th'orcaxnentes sold to 

Qeorge Bigley, 40/0. I Brass, 9lb8. for 1/6. 

A Bason, 0/13. | Copper gilt, Slbs. for 4/6. 

Total 47/1. 

*^ Of the brasses only two remain. One in the chancel wall is a fragment of late date repre- 
senting the Adoration of the Shepherds, the Virgin's head is laid in Joseph's lap. The other on 
the south side of the chancel-arch pier represents an Ecclesiastic who holds on his breast the 
chalice and patten, both inscHbed with the letters I.H.S. This is recorded to have been on 
the back of a brass to James Button represented in plate armour 1 530. A copy of it is given in 
Brayley, and it is said to have been two feet high. As far as I could make out, the complete efi^ of 
Sutton occupies the reverse, although I was inclined to fear the brass had been reduced to the 
size of the priest. In any case the present arrangement appears to be a grave mistake as 
involving the suppression of an historical monument. Though James Sutton, or his executors, 
may have done the very same thing, that can surely be no excuse to others, and as a matter of 
fact there is no evidence to show that this brass of a nameless ecclesiastic belonged to the 
church, or indeed had even been used. It may have been part of the unused stock of a brass 
engraver of the day. Even if there were any doubt in such a case what should be done, there is 
always one golden rule in dealing with old works — ' To let them alone.' 

*^ The other inscribed stones mentioned by the historians have apparently disappeared, as is too 
usual after restoration. We learn that among those buried in the chancel were Sir Humphrey Lynde, 
author of the ' Via Tuta, the safe way to the true, ancient and Gatholic faith now professed in the 
Ghurch of England,' London, 1638. The book was one of some note in its time. The author is 
sud to have been a zealous Puritan and groat enemy of Arminians." 
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St. Mary, Stoke d'Abernon. 

At tliis church the party were kindly received by the Bector, and the following paper, by 
Mr. B. H. Carpenter, F.B.I.B.A., was read : — 

" We learn from the interesting MS. of the rector and patron, the Rev. F. P. Phillips, that there 
was a Saxon village of Stoke or Stocke (which means — a place), it being so mentioned in Doomsday 
Book, and that the manor and advowson were granted by William L to Bichard de Ton bridge. It 
is, therefore, interesting to find that there are still existing some remains of the building of 
that date. As the church now stands, there is a nave and chancel, north chantry, north aisle, and 
an engaged north-western tower. The Saxon work is to be found in the south wall of the nave, 
and in a portion of the same wall of the chancel, where you may see the Boman bricks, which were 
re-used when the wall was built. There yet stands at Bradford-on-Avon a perfectly preserved 
Saxon church. It is short, but very lofty in proportion, and our nave wall agrees with these pro- 

rirtions, and I strongly suspect that the now blocked-up opening over the porch is an ancient window, 
should mention here that the western bay of the nave was added in 1866 together with the 
tower^ and this should be borne in mind when considering the full proportions of the ancient nave. 

''It seems that in 1227, Sir John d*Abernon (whose magnificent brass will be explained by Mr. 
Waller) rebuilt the chancel in the then prevailing style, and inserted lancet-windows of very simple 
character in the nave ; he also took down the north wall and added a narrow aisle, opening by three 
Pointed arches into the nave. These arches are of bold and beautiful proportions, with simple and 
effective mouldings, the cap being so formed as to change from the circular form of the pillar, to 
the square form required for the arches. One of these pUlars was rebuilt and the other repairs 
carried out in 1866. 

'* The ancient south doorway may be seen, but it is now blocked up. 

" The chancel is a most beautiful example of its date. The present chancel-arch is modem, but 
whether a copy or not of the ancient one, I cannot say — it was here that very serious settlements 
appeared, which led to the restoration. The length of the chancel is divided into two bays, and 
it groined in chalk, with richly moulded ribs resting on clustered shafts trefoil-shaped in plan, with 
nicely moulded bases — the transverse rib has the dog-tooth ornament carved in the hollow of the 
under side. The lancet- windows still remain in the south wall, richly moulded on the outside, and it 
will be noticed that the outside mouldings are continued round on the sill, a rather unusual treatment. 
The outer stones are apparently all new ; and I do not think the present label moulding is like the 
ancient one, its form or moulding is later than the date of the head and jambs. It is most probable 
that there was no east window, for you will notice the beautiful remains of fresco painting pn the 
southern side, being evidently a portion of a paintingof the Last Judgment, which would cover the whole 
wall. The surface of the groining was probably plastered and painted, the filling-in of the groins 
being yety irregular. The present window replaced a debased and comparatively modern window, 
possibly of the sixteenth century. The reredos, panelling, sedilia, &c., are from Mr. Hesketh's 
designs (the architect of the restoration), and represent various scenes in our Lord's life. 

" The chantry was founded by Sir John Nor bury, in the time of Henry VlX and dedicated to 
Si. John Baptist and St. James, and endowed for two priests to say masses for the soul of the 
founder buried in it. About this time, I believe, the rood-screen was erected, with a turret stairs 
to it opening into the chantry. Of the screen no trace remains, but there was placed against it, on 
its south side in the nave, an altar, the piscina for which you will notice ; its mouldings are clearly 
of this late date, and it was a by no means uncommon practice to place altars against the screen on 
either side of the central doorway. 

^ The founder does not seem to have designed his own tomb; this was done by his successor in 
a later, and almost debased, Tudor style. An arch was cut through the wall, and panelled and 
treated as a canopy over the tomb below, this tomb, however, suffered from age — or more likely 
wilful injury — and a new monument was erected to the founder, 1633, by Sir Thomas Vincent 
The archway next the tomb was carried out at the same time as the tomb, and the fireplace then 
inserted ; this is very remarkable, for though more ancient fireplaces and ovens exist for preparing 
the holy wafer, a fireplace for comfort only is unusual The helmet and coat of mail of the founder 
ire suspended in the south-east angle. 

'* Outside the chantry is a slab with a foliated cross, and this inscription, ^* Sir Bichard the Little, 
parson of the church, lieth here, Jesus Christ receiving his soul" This must originally, I believe, 
have been in the chancel, although I understand it was found in the chantry ; near it is another 
ancient slab. In the time of James I., Sir Thomas Vincent (whose fine tomb is in the chantry) 
carried out the alterations, and probably refitted the whole interior. The magnificent pulpit is a 
gift of his family, and one would wish to see its old back framing and sound-board again erected. 
The hoor-glasa stand will be noticed, and the altar, which, as ^. Phillips explains, entirely meets 
the requirements of Elisabeth's advertisements, 'there is to be a decent table standing on a frame 
not joined to it.' 
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"An old oak cbest of imcertain date yet existB, as also some fragments of fifteenth oentoiy 
painted glass. All the roofs are modem, and apparently no ancient ones remained to be copied 
by the architect. The exterior is so much renovated that not much antiquity remains ; bat the 
stoup for holy water near the door will be seen, as also some relics of an ancient son-diaL" 

Mr. J. G. Waller then gave some account of the famous brasses in this church, of which 
the principal are those of Sir John d'Aubemoun, 1277, the oldest brass now remaining in 
England, and of Sir John d'Aubemoun,.hii son, 1327. 



St. Mary and St. Nicholas,' Leatherhead.' 



At this church, where the Vicar, the Eev. F. E. Utterton, most kindly welcomed the party, two 
papers were read, one written by Mr. £. H. Oarpenter, and one by Mr. E. J. Bickards, F.8.A. 
Mr. Carpenter's paper was as follows :— 

** The plan of the church now consists of nave and chancel, north and south transepts, north 
and south' aisles, north porch, and western tower, but there is evidence that the Norman and Early 
English church had a central tower, at the intersection of the arms of the cross ; a portion of its 
south-eastern pier may be seen both inside and outside the chancel wall, with its moulded base. The 
western arch of the tower is now the chancel-arch, the rest has all disappeared. It is probable 
that portions of the chancel wall belong to the Norman period, and that, as the work advanced 
westwards, the western arch was built in the noble Transitional style from Norman to Early 
English, together with the nave and its aisles ; probably the transepts would be Nonnan, as the 
chancel was. Parallel instances of the gradual alteration westwards are very abundant. Probably 
no western tower then existed. 

** The nave arcade on the south side has four arches resting on grand pillars, alternately round 
and octagonal in plan, with bold mouldings, characteristic of the late Transitional or Early English 
style. The north arcade has only three arches, and one of the columns has a carved capital. 
The western bay on this side has a solid wall, on which may be noticed traces of ancient decoration ; 
it is now pierced by a modem doorway. The mouldings of the west side of the chancel-arch are 
particularly beautiful. It should be noticed that much of the effect of the nave arches and pillars 
is derived from the use of small stones and thick joints ; a modem pillar or arch in big stones 
and concealed joints would look miserably poor in comparison, although stronger, for probably 
these solid-looking piers are only filled in with chalk rubble, as the Norman work was ; and this 
brings us to the period when, as I believe, the north-east pier of the central tower gave way 
through its bad building, and let the tower fall on the chancel and transept, in the fourteenth 
century or Decorated period. Tou may notice that the southern side of the chancel-arch is 
crippled and out of its proper curve, through undue pressure on its pier, and the consequent giving 
way above ; however, relieved of the weight of the tower, it is safe enough. Those who know the 
beautiful church of St. Maiy, Guildford, will realize what the effect of Leatherhead church pro- 
bably was before its tower fell. And there is another curious likeness to Guildford, in the former 
rise of the nave floor from west to east. You will notice that the bases of the pillars are raised 
one after another towards the east, and that the stonework ceases at the east end at some height 
above the ground, and the space below is covered with black cement. It is very difficult to 
define exactly what the level was. There are now three steps in the chancel-arch, and in the arches 
from the aisles to the transepts. Then there are five more steps to the altar, which are evidently 
on the ancient fourteenth-century levels, and the very dignified effect of the ascent to the altur 
should be noticed from the west end. The nave lessens one foot in width at the east end. This, 
no doubt, would be done of set purpose, to work with the rise in the fioor. There is a remark- 
able instance of this in Poitiei-s Cathedral, where the groined roof even is lowered as it gets 
eastwards to help the perspective effect. The nave and aisle roofs, though much tampered 
with, are ancient, and are probably contemporaneous with the walls. The nave roof, wiUi its 



^ The plan of the church here given has been kindly supplied by Mr. B. H. Carpenter. 

* Btymology of the name, by Kev. Canon Ly8ons,F.sA. : 

The etymon of the name of this town, though at first sight involved in some ohscnrity, nevertheless 
develops itself most satisfactorily to the philological enquirer. The history of the parish explains the name, 
while the name confirms the history. ^^Leet," anciently ^ Leod " and " Lede," means a ** Conrt '* (of the Lait^ 
held under a chief lord ; and ** Bed " or " Rede '' means *• Council" In conformity with this we find that the 
chief "County Court" or **Sheriflrs Toum " was held at this place from the earliest times down to ajk 1259, 
when it was removed to Guildford. The place is mentioned in the will of King Alfred under the name of 
<*Leodride," which it probably retained for many years. "Lethered" then means the Council of the Court 
Leet. It would be well to get as nearly bock to the old name as possible and to spell it ** Lethered." 
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trussed rafien, collars, and tiebeamSy would Haye a noble effect if opened out. Betoming to the 
fall of the tower in the fourteenth century, it was evidently necessary to rebuild all the eastern part 
of the church in the then prevailing style ; the lines and foundations of the original structure 
being for the most part retained. The tower was not rebuilt, nor even were ardies formed to 
open into the transepts, the walls of the latter were built in chequer- work of flint and square 
stones ; a most effective way of doing such work. The windows of the chancel and the eastern 
windows of the transepts, now restored, are very charming instances of the flowing ** reticulated " 
type of tracery. The transepts were formed into chapels, and the piscina of the north one can 
be seen, with the remarkable " squint," or hagioscope, in the north chancel wall, pointing towards 
the ancient high altar. This north transept is wider than the south, and was probably so crushed 
by the fall that it had to be rebuilt from the ground, while the southern transept followed the old 
and narrower lines. The aumbiies, piscina, and sedilia in the chancel should be noticed. At the 
beginning of the sixteenth century the western tower was built ; and you will notice the very 
extraordinary angle at which it is placed with regard to the church. I must confess I cannot 
explain it, unless on the supposition that the intended foundation at the south-west angle turned 
out to be bad, and that, therefore, the tower was twisted into the church, grievously interfering 
with the westernmost arch of the south arcade. Late as was the period of the tower, it was 
evidently a most costly and beautiful piece of workmanship in inlaid flint and stone. Its plinth 
can now be seen, and gives evidence what the rest was before it was covered with plaster in 1766. 
This covering was put on in consequence of the decay of the soft Beigate or Oatton stone, which 
was also used and has also perished at Westminster Abbey. The modem doorway and west window 
are simply monstrous ; and I hope the day may soon come when they can be replaced by new ones, 
and the gallery cleared away, so that the area of the tower may be opened to the church. The 
south transept window was inserted about this period. In modem times the chancel has been well 
restored by Mr. Christian, and the north transept extended, and the nave reseated, under the care 
of Mr. Blomfield. Much yet remains to be done, as the aisles have miserable windows, the ancient 
south doorway even being formed into one. The north porch ought to . be re-opened and re-used ; 
and one regrets the modem doorway which has been inserted in the north aisle, to the westwards 
of it The effect of the dormers, filled as they are with pieces of painted glass, is picturesque ; 
but, if the church was lighted as it should be from the west, they might be dispensed with. 
Altogether, tminviting and unpromising as the exterior is, this church is a most valuable and noble 
example of the late Transition date, and worthy of most careful examination and study. I would 
suggest that next year the church of St. Mary, Guildford, and the old church of Qodalming should 
be visited by our Society, and compared with that of St. Mary and Si Nicholas at Leatherhead.'* 

The following is Mr. Bickards' paper : — 

*" It is believed that history has not left any record as to the first building of this church, but 
scraps of information have been handed down by which reasonable conjectures may be formed 
about its origin. In the year 1259 the dry fact is recorded that one ' Simon ' was the incumbent 
at ' Ledered.' No mention is made by whom he was appointed, or for how long he was incumbent, 
and the next fact in connection with the church shows that thirteen years afterwards ' Eustace de 
Broc,' evidently by his name a Norman landowner, gave over to the Abbey of Colchester, in Essex, 
the churches of * Ledered ' (Leatherhead) and Ashtead. These facts seem to point to the con- 
clusion that Eustace de Broc was the builder of the church, and that it was founded about the 
middle of the thirteenth' century. The original church consisted, beyond doubt, of that part of 
our church which forms the nave. It must have been originally a very massive bam-like structure, 
and the great inequality in the sizes of the strong columns wluch support the arches show that no 
great skill of architecture was used, and that a massive and enduring building was the object 
aimed at. 

*^ After the church had been made over to the abbey, the incumbents were appointed by the 
abbot until the year 1303, when a discovery appears to have been made, on the part of the Grown, 
that the church had been erected on land reaUy the property of the king, so that Eustace de Broc, 
the supposed buUder of the church, had not made sure of lus title before applying the land for 
church purposes. The king, Edward I., seems promptly to have enforced his claun ; for all through 
Che reigns of Edward L, U., and III., the rectors of Ledered were all appointed by the Grown, and 
indeed it may be feared that the appointments were made without much regard to qualification, for 
it is recorded that Bobert de Hoton, instituted by Edward IL, had the profits of the benefice seques- 
trated in October, 1326, 'for that he, pretending to be rector, had totally neglected the duties of 
his church; ' and 'Stephen le. Blunt,* instituted in 1330, by Edward IIL, died in April, 1340, in 
debt to such an extent that his goods were seized by the sheriff on the Ist May following. About 
this date Queen Isabella, widow of Edward U., at the instance of the prior of Leeds, in Kent, 
obtained for the priory the rectory of Letherhead, and a new rector was instituted by the prior and 
convent of Leeds, 1344. The prior had no sooner obtained the rectory of Letherhead than he 
proceeded to deal with it after a fashion then much practised by religious houses, namely, to 
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isonyeiirt tlie rectory into a vicarage^ in other worcb, to appropriate for the enrichment of hie convent 
the rectory-hooBe and glebe-landfl, and the more yalnable part of the tithes of the parish, and to set 
apart a portton of the tithes for the support of a vicar, who was to be resident in and do the duty 
of the benefice ; and one * William de Harple/ in pritots' ordexs, and not otherwise beneficed, was 
instituted first yicar of Leatherhead in 1845. It is stated that a small house was built for him, 
probably on the site of the present vicarage, and laige additions and improvements had to be made 
to the church, in order to obtain from Pope Clement VL a confirmation of the appropriation of the 
Tectory. The terms which Pope Clement VL imposed on the prior and convent of Leeds, and sub- 
ject to which the Papal consent for the abstraction from Leatherhead of the great tithes was given, 
were, so far as the structure of the church was conoemed, beneficial to the parish. The prior was 
largely to increase the size of the parish church, and to make it complete : a tower, chancel, and 
transept were to be added to the original structure, which consisted of nave only, and these were to 
be built of cwtain stipulated dimensions and materials. The times, 1345-1350, were unfavourable 
for such an expensive undertaking ; the plague, or, as it was called, ^ the Black Death,' had at that 
time been committing great ravages amongst the population, in many places nearly half the 
labouring classes had died, and the price of labour had risen to such a pitch (about double the 
previous rates) that laws were proposed, and futile attempts made, to keep down wages at their 
former level. It may be conjectured that the prior found the conditions under which he was placed 
rather onerous, that he did not hurry the work, but that it was slowly piled up as the funds avail- 
able for the construction were saved, or begged, or given. The circumstances under which these 
costly additions to the church were made may account for the remarkable position of the tower, 
constructed as it is, not in the usual way — four-square at the west end of the nave, but in a great 
measure sloping southwards into it. The churchjwd was designed for the old church, but not for 
the new additions ; and the tower, according to the prescribed dimensions, had to be built within 
the limits of the churchyard, and this could only be done by cutting away a portion of the side of 
the nave to make room for it. The prior had got the task of buildug a tower laid upon him, but 
it was not incumbent upon him to incur any extra expense by buying land and increasing the 
churchyard, and so the tower was made to fit the churchyard, and no effectual attempt was made 
to make the churchyard fit the tower. It is believed that there is no known record to show when 
the tower and other works were completed ; but probably in the Vatican at Bome reports and 
certificates might be found which would show that Pope Clement or his successors had full satis- 
faction about the additions and improvements of Leatherhead Church before the act of appropria- 
tion received its full confirmation. Nearly two hundred years after the additions to the parish 
church had been commenced, the priory of Leeds shared the fate of other monastic establishments, 
and was suppressed by Eling Henry vni., and its lands and revenues distributed, and we find that 
in A.D. 1543 the rectory and advowson of the vicarage of 'Letherhead' were made over by grant 
to the Dean and Chapter of Bochester, who continued owners of the great tithes and chancel, and 
patrons of the vicarage from that date until such ownership were recently transferred to the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners icx England, the patronage remaining in the hands of the Dean and 
Chapter." 



LV.— SATUEDAY, JUNE 17th, 1882, 

Oxford* 



A numerous party joined in this excursion, and on reaching Oxford the party were received at 
Christ Church by Canon King and the Bev. H. C. Shuttleworth, who conducted them round the 
cathedral and the college. 

Subsequently, under the guidance of Mr. James Parker, M.A., F.8.A , the Society visited Merton 
College Chapel, Magdalene College, New College, and All Souls' College, At each of these colleges, 
Mr. Parker gave a most interesting account of its history and arcluteoture. Eeble College was 
afterwards inspected. 

St. Frideswid^a Priory dates from circ. 726, and the church was rebuilt in 1004, but the 
present building dates only from 1120. The priory was dissolved in 1524, and in the following"" 
year Cardinal Wolsey founded Cardinal College on its site, pulling down part of the nave of the 
churc h in o rder to adapt it for the purpose of a college chapel. The college was re-founded by 
Henry VJLLL, in 1532, under its present name of Christ Church, In 1542 the bishopric of Oxford 
was established, and its first bishop was Robert King. The cathedral was at first the church of 
Oseney Abbey, but in 1546 St. Frideswide's, or Christ Church, was made the cathedral, and to this 
day it serves the double purpose of a cathedral and a college chapel. 

One of the oldest of the existing colleges is M&rUm College, founded by Walter de Merton, 
Bishop of Bochester, in 1274. The chapel is a very beautiful specimen of Decorated work, and 
consists of a choir, transepts, and central tower. The foundation was laid in 1278, and the 
building completed in 1450. It is a parish church as well as a college chapel, and the western 
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wall oontainB an arch from which a naye for the use of the parish was intended to open, the choir 
being reeeryed for the collef^e. The nave was, however, never built, and the chapel in its eziBting 
fann became the model on which most of the principal college chapels in Oxford were afterwards 
built The chapel of Magdalen College is a good example of thia It consists of the chapel proper, 
separated by a screen from the ante-<3iapel. There is no tower above the ante-chapel, as there is 
at Merton^ hut on the north and south are quasi-transepts, each opening into the ante-chapel by 
two equal arches supported in the middle by a colunm. The Merton ground-plan was also adopted 
by the late Sir Q. G. Scott in his new chapel for St« John's College, Oambridge, although there was 
no precedent for it in that university. 

The following Chronological List of the Principal Existing Buildings in Oxford has been 
compiled by Mr. James Parker, and is published by his kind permission : — 
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Circa 1070 

1074 

.. c. 1074 

1074 

1120 

1141 

1160 

lb, 

8. Pbtbb'b Chubch (Qy. Masonry of Ciypt), Chanoel, South Wall, and Doorway of Nave c, 1170 

lb. 
e. 1176 
...1120—80 
... €. 1220 
... c. 1260 
1220 
... c. 1260 



The Cabtub Toweb (N.B. Castle Moand, probably original fortification of 91t) 

8. Gboboe-in-the-Ca8tlb, Crypt (but re-erected), possibly 

& Michael's Chubch, Tower 

8. Peter*s-ik-thb-Ea8T, Site and Plan of Crypt, possibly ... 

8. Giles's Qhuboh, Lower part of Tower^ and of Chanoel-wall 

8. Thomas's Cstjboh, Portion of Chancel 

IrwLEY Chubgh (near Oxford) 

Holywell Chxtboh, Ohanoel-arch 
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8. Ebbb's Chuboh, old Norman Doorway 

8. Aldate'b Chuboh, Bemains of Arcade 

Ohbist Chuboh Cathedral, Nave, Transept, and Choir 

8. Giles's Chuboh, North Aisle 

„ „ £ast End of South Aisle ... 

Ohbist Chuboh, Chapter-house 
8. Petbb's Chubgh, Arches and North Aisle ... 
8. Miobael's Chubgh, Chancel and part of South Aisle ... 
Mebton CoLLEaE, Chief Buildings (Choir commenced, & 1378; Hall, Treasury, ete., <k 1286) 1278 — 90 
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8. Maby's Chttbgh, Tower and Spire... 

Meston College, The Vestry 

8. Maby Maodaleit Chubgh, South Aisle 

8. Maby's Chubgh, (Hd Congregation-house 

8. Aldatb's Chubgh, South Aisle ... ... ... 

8. Michael's Chubgh, Nave and North Aisle ... 

8. Peteb's Chubgh, Windows of North Aisle and West Tower 

8. Mabtin's Chubgh, Tower and Font 

Ohbist Chuboh, Latin-chapel 

Mebton College, Bishop Bede's labraiy 

New College, Buildings completed ... 

(Foundation-stone laid 1380. Belonging to these dates are Chapel, Hall, Kitoben, 
Muniment Tower, and main stmctore of large Quadrangle.) 
New College, Cloisters and Bell-tower completed and consecrated ... 
Mebton College, Chapel, Transepts, and lower half of Tower completed 
Lingoln College, Hall and Library and North Quadrangle 
8. John's College, Gate*way Tower, and portion of West Front ... 

(This beloDged to Ato. Chiohele's Foundation.) 
All Souls' College, South Quadrangle, &c.. Foundation 

„ „ Chapel consecrated 

Mebton College, Upper half of Tower completed 
8. Aldate's Chubgh, North Aisle 
Balliol College, Library and portion of Quadrangle 
8. Thomas' Chubgh, Tower and part of Chancel 
Holywell Chubgh, Upper part of Tower 
Divinity School, and the part of Bodleian Library above 
Magdalen College, Buildmgs 

(College founded 1458 ; Chapel consecrated 1480 ; South Cloister added 1490.) 
WoBCEfiTTEii College, Bemains of Gloucester Hall» d^ ... 
8. Maby's Chubgh, Chancel 
OsNEY MiLi4» Gateway, portion of (re-erected) ... 
B. Maby's Chubgh, Nave ... 

Magdalen College, Tower completed (during Wolsey's bursaiship) 
Bbasbnose College, Gateway-tower and Quadrangle, in part 

(College founded 1512 •, a third storey added & 16ia^ 
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c. 1800 

...1810—11 

1826 

1827 

1886 

... c. 1842 

... c. 1850 

... lb. 

... e. 1854 

1876 

1886 

1400 

1424 

...1486—88 

1487 

1488 

1442 

1450 

1455 

...1481—60 

... c. 1470 

1474 

...1445—80 

...1474—80 

... e. 1480 
1486 

... €. 1490 
1492 
1505 

...ISOS'-W 
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GoBPTTB CoLLBOE, Ohief Buildings and Ohapel ... 

Ghbibt Ghoboh, Hall, Kitchen, and part of Tom Quad. 

8. Maby Magdalen Ghitbgh, Upper part of Tower 

S. John's Gollege, Library and First Qaadrangle (OoUege founded 1566) 

Mebton Golleob, South Quadrangle ... 

Lincoln Gollege, South Quadrangle ... 

Wadham Gollege, Buildings 

Bodleian Libbaby, Older portion of (Library fonnded 1447) 

S. John's Gollege, Part of West Front (Oooke's buildings) 

Eettel Hall, Broad-street... ... ••• 

Gabfax Gonduit of Otho Nicholson, now in Nuneham Park 

Exeteb Gollege, Quadrangle, Hall, ^ (OoUego founded 1816) 

The Schools' Quadbangle 

Obiel Gollbge, South and West sides of Quadrangle 

Tbinity Gollege, The Hall (Befeotory of Durham Gollege)rebnilt ... 

(College founded 1666 ; Inner Quadrangle, North Wing, 1667 : Weft Wing 1682.) 
Je808 Gollege, H^, and part of Quadrangle ... 

. . . (College founded 1671 ; Chapel consecrated 1621 ; Bestored and altered 1664.) 
Bp. King's House, Frpnt rebuilt ... ... 

LiNOOLN College^ Ghapel consecrated 

BoTANio Qabden Gateway {Inigo Janes) 

Uniyebsity College, West Quadrangle, Foundation-stone (College founded 1249) 

8. John's College, Inner Quadrangle and Library 

S. Maby's Ghtjbgh, Porch ... 

The Conyooation House ... . .... 

Ghbist Ghuboh, Staircase to Hall, &a 

8. Maby Hall, Ghapel and chief Buildings (founded 1838) 
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Bodleian Libbaby, Additions to 
Uniyebsity College, Hall completed... 
Ghbist Chuboh, Tom Quadrangle completed 

(Commenced by Wolsey, left till 1688, and then continued with interruption.) 
Bbasenose Oollege, Ghapel consecrated (New Library completed 1668) 

The Sheldonian Thsatbe (Sir Christopher Wren) 

Uniyebsity College, Old labrary 

Pembboke College, Buildings date from (College founded 1624) 

New College, Quadrangle refaced, and Upper Storey added 

Jesus College, Library and Inner Quadrangle ... 

S. Edmund Hall, Ghapel consecrated (founded 1657) ... 

Ghbist Chuboh, Tom Tower, Upper part (Sir Christopher Wren) 

ASHMOLEAN MUSEUH (Wood) 

New College, Gkirden Qua(kangle ... 

Tbinity College, Ghapel, consecrated {Dean Aldrich) ... 

Ghbist Chuboh, Peckwater Quadrangle (Z>6an ^/(ifncA) ... 

(Library and Fourth side [Dr. Clarke^ 1716—61.) 
All Saints' Ghuboh, rebuilt (Dean Aldrich) ... 
CoBPUS College, Turner's Buildings ... 
Glabendon Buildings, Broad-Street {Toumsend) 
Queen's College rebcdlt {Hawksmoor and Wren) 

(College founded 1340 ; foundation-stone of Chapel Uid 1714.) 
Hebtfobd College, Ghapel, consecrated (Booms aiiyacent, 1740) 

All Souls' College, Library a^d Hall, Foundation-stone 

Uniyebsity College, East Quadrangle built ... 

All Souls' College, Towers commenced {Dr. Clarke) ... 

Tbinity College, Inner Quadrangle, South Wing 

Obiel College, Inner Quadrangle (College founded 1826) ,.. 

Pembboke College, Chapel consecrated 

Magdalen College, New Buildings in the OroYe 

Music Boom, Holywell 

Badoliffb Libbaby, opened ((S»655) 

8. Maby Hall, East side of Quadrangle . ... ... ... ... 

The U.0WN Ha Till ... ... .... . ... ... ... .«« 

Balliol College, Fisher's Buildings, South Front (College founded 1363 ; re&eed 1889) 

The Hadcliffb Infibxaby, opened ... 

WoBOBfiTTEB COLLEGE, rcbuUt (Hall Completed 1784) 

Queen's College, (^ua^^gle and Front rebuilt after fire of 



A.D. 

...1516-20 

...1528—30 

...1511—81 

1697 

1610 

1612 

...1610—18 

1613 

••« ih. 

1615 

1617 

...1610—18 

...1613—20 

•..1620—87 

1620 

e. 1612—25 

1628 
1631 
c 1632 
1634 
...1681—85 
1637 
1689 
1640 
••• ihm 

...1684—40 
... e. 1657 
1665 

1666 

.^1664—69 

1669 

1670 

1675 

1677 

1682 

••. ih. 

•• .1079^—08 

1684 

1694 

1705 

1708 
1706 
1712, 1713 
...1707—14 



... 
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1715 
1716 
e. 1719 
1720 
1728 

...1719-29 
1732 
1736 
1748 
1749 
1750 
1752 
1769 
1770 

...1720—76 
1778 
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Ckbist Ohubgh, Oanterbniy Gate (Wyatt) 

MiGDiLiJBN Bbidgh (but widened, 1883) 

Obibl Gollsob Librabt {James WyaU) 

Thb Badgzjffb Obsebyatobt (Keene wui WyaU) 

Thb GouHTT OouBTB (^/ocfeWn) 

SL Ebbb'8 Ohuboh, zebuilt ... ... ••• ..» ••• 

Ebbtfobd CoLLXGi, Front faeing Bodleian 

8. Mabtdt'b Chuboh, Oabvaz, reboilt ^2*. PUwman) 

Ballkoi Collboh, West Front (facing 8. M. Magd. Ok), (Baam) ... 

8. GbEMBST's Ghuboh {Robertaom) 

AsjL SouLB* GoLLBOB, South Front (Bobertmm) ••• ... ..« ..^ 

Thb Glabbhixiv Pbbbb (JSo&ertflon) ... 

8. Maby Haui, FHacipal's Lodgings, &e. ••• 

EzBTBB GoLLBOB, Eastem part of Broad-street Front ( Underwood ) ... 

Ezbtbb Gollbob, The Weet Front and Gateway faced ( Underwood) 

Nbw Lnr Hall (bat leaving traces of Trilleck*s Inn) 

8. Paul's Ghitbch (^Underwood) 

Mabttb's Mbxobial (iSooft) 

8. Mabt Maqdalbv Ghuboh, North AMe and East End (&o£t) 

(Ghnroh restored and improred [WiUdnaim] 1875.) 
8. JoHx'fl GouaoB, Ghapel restored (Blare) 

(OriginAUy oonseerated 1530 ; but all old work obsonred.) 
Maodaleh Gollbgb, Entrance-gateway {PuginS 
Tatlob BuiLDiHoe AND Babdolph Gallbbibs (Cockerell) ... 
TJbivbbsitt GoLLBaB, New Boildings, High^treet (Barrif) 
Holt Tbibitv Guubcu ... ... ... ••• 

Hqltwzll Ghuboh, Bestoraiion and Addition {Derick) ... 

PBmbbokb GoLLBOB, New Hall (^fl^troftQ 

8. Gbobgb'b Ghuboh, George-street (Harrison) ... 

Maodalbb Gollbgb School (Buckler) 

Balliol Golleqb, Front facing 8. Giles's (Salvin) 

Ezbtbb Gollbgb, Broad-street Front (Scott) 

Jbsub Gollbgb, Eastem Front refaoed (Buckler) 

tnov Sooibtt'b Debatino-boom (Woodward) ... 

Balliol Gollbgb, Ghapel (Butterfield) 

ExBTBB Gollbgb, New Library (Scoti) 

„ ,, Ghapel and North Quadrangle (Scott) ... 

Thb Nbw MuBBUM (Z>eafie ofid PToocftrard) 
Uhiybbbitt Collbgb, New Library (Scott) 

& Albab Hall, Ghapel and part of Quadrangle (Gibbs) (Front, 1000 ; rebnilt 1666) 
Ubiov Sooibtt, Booms, Library, &c. (Deane) ... 
88. Philip abd Jambs' Ghubch (Street) 
HsBTcm Gollbgb, New Buildings towards Meadow (Butterjield) 
Babdolph Hotbl (^tZibfMon) 

Ghbibt Ghuboh, New Building towards the Meadow (Deane) 
WoBOBBTBB GoLUDGB, Ghapel decorated (Burgees) 
Thb Badglotb Ibubmabt, Chapel (Blomfield)... 
Nbw Satibob Babx, 8. Aldate's (Buckeridge) ... 
Kbw Imh Hall, Ghapel (Buckeridge) ••• 
CoHYBHT oi* THB Holt Tbibitt (^uetoic^e) ... 
Balliol Gollbgb, South Front rebuilt ( Waterhouse) 
8. Babkabab' Ghuboh (Blomfield), consecrated ... 
Nbw Lobdob abd Goubtt Babe, ffigh-street (Pearson) .. 
CtiABBBDOB Labobatobt (Uniyersity Museum) (Deane) .. 
Ebblb Gollbgb, Ghief Quadrangle completed (Butterjield) 

(Chapel dedicated 1873 ; The Hall, Library, &C., oompleted 1877.) 
8. Fbidbbwidb'b Ghuboh, opened (TWofi) 
8. Aldatb's Towbb abd Spibb, rebuilt (Christopher) 
Axil Saibtb* Ghuboh, Ghurch Spire rebuilt 
Ghbibt Ghuboh Gathbdbal, Restoration by iScott 
(New) S. Pbtbb-lb-Bailbt Ghuboh (Champneys) 
Balliol Gollbgb, New Hall (PTottfrAouse) 
Kiw Gollbgb, New Buildings in Holywell (Scott) 
Obbist Ghuboh, New Belfry-tower (Jackson) ... 
Niw Post OmoB, 8. Aldate's 
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AD. 

1778 
1779 
1788 
...1772—95 
1805 
..1814—16 
1820 
ih. 
1825 
..1826—28 
1830 
ih. 

..1880—33 
1832 
1833 

1^. 

1835 

1841 

ib. 

1843 

1844 

1845 

t6. 

t6. 

ib. 

1848 

1849 

1851 

1855 

1856 

ib. 

ib. 

1857 

ib. 

1858 

.,1857—60 

1861 

1863 

1864 

..1861—65 

..1864—65 

..1864- 66 

..1865—66 

..1864—66 

1867 

ih. 

1868 
ib. 
..1868—69 
1869 

ib. 
1869 
1870 

1872 
1873 
1874 
..1871—75 
..1874—75 
1877 
,..1874—77 
...1879—80 
1881 
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A.D. 

New IJnitebsitt Examination Schools, compleied (/acisoA) ••• ... ... 1882 

8. John's Golleoe, West Front, new Northern portion {Jackson^ ... ... ...1881 — 82 

Lincoln College, New Buildings (Jackson) ... ... ..« ... ... 1882 

High School fob Bots, Georg&^treet (Jackson) ... ... ... •*• A. 

Eeble College, Southern Quadrangle, Warden's House, and New Lecture-xoom 

(Butterfield),,, ..« .. ... •.• ... ... •«*1881'"83 

MAai>AL£N COLLEGE) New Buildings in High-street {Bodlm^ and Oamer) ... ...1882—88 



LVI.— SATUEDAY, JULY 1st, 1882. 

LuUingstone, Eynsford, and Famingham. 

These churches were visited under the guidance of the Bey. Oanon Scott Bobertson, and an 
account of them will be found at pp. 281. 



LVIL— SATUBDAY, JULY 22nd, 1882. 
Harrow and Ghreenf ord. 



At Harrow Church^ the party was courteously receiyed by the Vicar, the Bey. F. H. Joyce, and 
a paper was read by Mr. Albert Hartshome, F.S.A., as follows : — 

" I have asked you first to come to this spot (on the north side of the churchyard) partly 
because the history of a church is generally best read from the outside, and partly in order that 
you may have a comprehensiye yiew of how much restoration, thoroughly oonceiyed and lavishly 
carried out, can do for an old church. With the exception of the tower — which I will deal with 
presently — I may venture to say that those who were present at the restoration of this building 
stood at the grave of its external intelligible history, written upon the stones themselves. At that 
time, namely, about forty years ago, a particular period of architecture was adopted for the 
restoration works, and rigidly and pertinaciously carried out. I hope I shall offend nobody by 
saying that to us ecclesiologists and antiquaries the exterior of the church is now utterly devoid 
of interest. In our studies of ancient churches we have, I believe, little to do, spedidly with 
their utilitarian aspect, though we are careful not to lose sight altogether of this important point 
Let me, then, not be misunderstood. We fully recognise that an old church should be made 
available for its high purposes, for the church is not for an age, but for all time, and we recognise 
the necessity of keeping it completely in order, repairing it when necessary, and adding to it 
where necessary, just as our mediseval ancestors have done before us ; we only differ from modem 
restorers as to the way in which they carry out such works. Forty years ago the stones of this 
building were alive to tell their own story ; for each successive generation of builders had left its 
mark upon it in its own style. The story was, perhaps, not always a pleasing one ; for instance, 
the works of the Georgian period do not, in churches, invariably commend themselves to our judg- 
ment ; but where is any part of that story now ? We ahoidd have liked to find here, on the 

^ The following note has been kindly supplied by Major HealeB, F.8A,, from memoranda made by him 
previoTiB to the restoration : 

"Prior to the commencement of the 'restoration ' works the boildhig had greatly suffered in e<m8e<inenee 
of a very long period of neglect and ill-treatment, and waa blocked np with galleries and hi^ p^vsy so thai it 
exhibited an appearance very different indeed from that which it presents at the present time. 

** The north aisle was covered in with a great gallery, which was then oocupied by the junior boys of the 
school. The tower arch was blocked up, and £e lower part roofed in, as it were, with another large gallery, 
accommodating the senior boys. But the most singular feature was a deep gallery covering tiie western part 
of the ohancelf and sloping back from the chancel-ar^ in suooessive tiers of seats, after the manner of galleries 
generally, so that the occupants all, necessarily, faced westwards towards the nave ; it reminded one of the 
*- Oolgotha ' formerly existing at Oreat St. Mary's Church, Cambridge. What was said or done in the chancel 
was, of course, almost inaudible and invisible in any other part of the church. 

^ AU the tracery had been mutilated or was worthless. No remains of sedilia existed, and wainscot oovezed 
that portion of the wall where the piscina would be looked for. The stone staircase to the parvise ever the 
south porch had been destroyed at some previous time ; the original open roof of the parrise had some remains of 
colour. In the nave were a few seats, dating from the Peipendicular period, in very good preservation, and also a 
considerable number of taU pews belonging to the latter part of the seventeenth century, and not at all bad of 
their kind. The font stood on two steps at the south-west end of the nave ; it is now east of the south door in 
the aisle. 

**• Such was the state of the church in November, 1846 ; its * restoration ' began not veiy long afterwards, and 
was completed prior to the early part of the year 1849, and was so thorou^going that not much seems to faa^re 
been done since (beyond, perhaps, the insertion of some tracery and stained glass), except in one particolar, vis., 
that the tower, which at the time of the works was found to be seriously bulged — prob^y from being tampered 
with when the west gallery was put up — was then strengthened by upright beams outside^ and dear of the arch. 
The north side of the nave and clerestory had spread in oonaeqnenee ol the thrust of the roof, and has veiy 
probably been since rebuilt. 
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outside, as well as inside, on this ooeasien, some original evidence of the faith and the genins of the 
workmen of the fourteenth and fifteenth centones : some fragment, at least, of the ancient Perpen- 
dionlar, which the exterior of the church certainly presented, or some vestige of old flint work. 
Not a scrap of any of these things. I repeaet that the human interest of an old building is not 
comprised sol^ in its late, or its early, or its incidental work and repairs ; we cannot choose the 
ene and reject the rest, any more than we can pin our historic faith upon the strifes of the Boses 
sad repudiate the nobler struggles of the Oivil Wars. The whole fabric of an old church is a 
sermon in stone, easily read, and showing in its successive architectural changes the poverty, wealth, 
earnestness, and faith of the community in which that church is set down. It is a chapter in the 
history of the country ; it is in one sense the story of a district. But it is cheering to believe that 
a restoration of the kind which this church underwent would be nearly impossible at the present 
day. We have learnt mudi in the last forty years, but the teaching has involved the loss of 
much that was very precious — much that, properly understood, was of the deepest historical interest ; 
for it is impossible in the case of an old church to divorce history from architecture. We have 
therefore but little to say to this somewhat harsh and dull exterior — the life has been taken out 
of it, and it is, in fact, a nineteenth-century building. It plainly proclaims itself as such, and in 
modem parlance, it has been made a good job of. 

" Now let U8 look at this massive tower. There is historical evidence — under the hand of 
Eadmer — that Anselm, archbishop of Canterbury, was preparing to consecrate the church of 
Harrow, built by his predecessor Lanfranc in the time of the Oonqueror (I quote from Lysons), 
upon one of his own manors, but within the diocese of London. The bishop of that see claimed 
the right of consecration, upon which the matter was referred to Wulstan, bi^op of Worcester, the 
only Saxon prelate then living, and who decided in favour of the archbishop. 

<' Lysons says, writing in 1795, that 'some parts of Lanfranc's building still remain, namely, 
the circi:dar columns which divide the aisles from the nave, and part of the tower at the west end, 
where is a Saxon arch of a singular form.' It would certainly be very singular for Saxon. I 
venture to disagree entirely with Lysons. The circular columns are long after Lanfranc's period, 
I shall have occasion to return to them, and the western arch is clearly not Saxon. It was the 
custom in Lysons' time to call all Norman work 'Saxon.' I believe that not one stone of 
Lanfranc's work now remains. It is probable that this work consisted of buildings at the east end 
only, and that it was this chancel portion, the ecclesia proper, which Anselm proposed to con« 
seorate. The church would then have been carried on gradually towards the west, the tower being 
finally undertaken about the middle of the twelfth century (1150). It must not be supposed that 
the plan of this early church was anything like so vast as that of the present one. I shall return 
• to this point. The date of 1150 would agree very well with the character of the western doorway, 
which is very late Norman indeed. It is probable that this tower did not originally come much 
above the nave, and that it was capped with a pyramidal roof. It will be seen inside that the 
tower was lighted below by windows north and south, and of which the inner arches remain. 
The most sti^ing features of the tower are, of course, its gigantic buttresses. Of these there are 
three kinds: Ist, Those that are technically known as 'clasping buttresses,' of which fifteenth* 
oentury examples may be seen in the parts of Northamptonshire about Thrapston, for instance, at 
IsHp ; 2nd, angle buttresses ; and 8rd, square buttresses. I take it that the Norman tower had 
originally shaUow pilaster butkesses at the comers, and that the architectural history of the 

*< The ' Golgotha * was removed, and an aitde built on the north side of the chancel, nearly as large as itself, 
and also a vestry room. The roof of, and probably the arch to, the chancel are new. 

** The stone monument with kneeling figures, dating in the seventeenth century, now set against the east 
wsn of the north transept, was formerly at the north-west end of the nave ; the originid colouring remained. A 
hnm to the memory of Qeorge Aynesworth, who died in 1488, with representation of himself and three wives, and 
children, one of whom shows the ecclesiastical tonsure, was discovered during the restoration, and is now set up 
•gainst the wall at the end of the south transept. At the same time a brass inscription to Dorothy Frankyshe, 
who died in 1574, being torn from its slab, proved to be a very curious palimpsest, one portion being part of a 
veiy artistic Flemish brass^ engraved about the middle of the fourteenth century, and the other portion having 
farmed part of a foreign brass nearly a century later in date. A list of the brasses, with a detailed and illustrated 
leeount of two of them (including tiie palimpsest), was printed in the 'Transactions of the Londonand Middlesex 
iLrchflBological Society' shortly iSter their visit to Harrow in 1859 (YoL I., p. 269). All of them, except that of 
Ajnesworth and one to John Lyon, the founder of the famous school at Harrow, are under the matting." 

Notices of the church will be found in the Gentleman's Magazine for 1786, 1798, and 1811. The first of these 
b contained in a letter from a correspondent, who says : — << The chancel is in such a ruinous state that it is dan- 
gerous to enter. There is not a whole pane of glass left in the windows, very large cracks in the walls, and the 
east window obliged to be propped up to prevent its falling. It was ascertained from an inhabitant that it had 
been in thiB state for several years, owing to a dispute between the lord of the manor and the proprietor of the 
great tithes.** 

The church was restored in 1849 by the late Sir G. Gilbert Scott, at a cost of ^,000, when a north chancel 
^^mI was added. A squint, discovered in the north transept, was blocked up again. The north porch was then 
nbnilt, but the inner door with its curious lock was not disturbed. In 1801, the font was removed from the 
churdi and placed in a garden, but it was restored to the church in 1844. The present Jacobean pulpit was pre- 
aented to the church in 1708. During some recent repairs to the tower, it was discovered to be built almost 
without any foondationa — ^Editor. 
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baiiding is as follows : — ^When the church was rebuilt in the early part of the fourteenth oentniy, 
the tower was raised from what is now the line in the first break of the clasping buttresses, and 
time went on, and the tower failed under the additional weight and altered circumstances. It is the 
old story of works in the Middle Ages— bad foundations and want of cohesion in the walls. These 
ruptures were remedied by casing the late Norman pilasters ; the work resulting in the formatbn 
of the ponderous clasping buttresses, probably in the early part of the fifteenth century. Fully half 
a century later the men of Harrow, undeterred by the faUures of their forefathers, again plucked up 
spirit and added the wooden and leaded spire. It was a bold stroke, but it made Harrow Ohurch, 
in the language of Charles the Second, ' The Visible Church.' That which happened in the 
fifteenth century seems to have again occurred in the sixteenth, or at any rate, doon after the spire 
was erected, and the mighty square and angle buttresses were successiyely put up to stay impending 
ruin. The success of tiiese monsters seems to haye been indifferent, for it is apparent within the 
tower that rods and ties of iron and wood are also necessary for the sustentation of the fabric ; 
whether they were put up then or later is a matter of not much moment. There they are, and 
they certainly have a good deal to do with the stability of the tower at the present day. It will be 
desirable to point out the excessive inward sloping or battering of all the buttresses, showing how 
necessary it was that the utmost possible assistance should be got out of them, and that they were 
set up in times of difficulty and peril These peculiarities are chapters in the history of the building 
of the highest interest and importance* 

" A few words about this famous spire and I have finished with the outside of the church. It 
is a remarkable work from more aspects than one. Middlesex is not the land of the * spire whose 
silent finger points to heaven.' We must go to Lincolnshire for noble architectural efforts of this 
kind ; or, better still, to the valley of the Nene, from Northampton to Peterborough, where a long 
and matchless procession of glorious conceptions in stone attest at once the faith and the wealth 
and the dignity of a well-favoured and historic country. The isolated spire of Harrow has perhaps 
left a more vivid impression upon a multitude of cultivated minds than any other erection of the 
same sort throughout the kingdom. Its unique and commanding position has contributed much 
to this renown, but probably few have realized upon what a bolst^ed-up substructure it is reared. 
Strictly speaking, it is but a wooden skeleton, cndftily enough put together, but exhibiting no lines 
of beauty, such as may be seen in the delicate entasis of the stone spire of Leighton Buzzard, that 
most fitting crown of a noble cross church. Harrow spire is, in short, a surprising and not really 
artistic result of the vaulting ambition of eager but unpractical builders. But what boldness, what 
belief in their powers to surpass their predecessors does it show I Untranmielled by the exigencies 
of Bevivals, the Harrow men were no mere vulger copiers ; they honestly did their work in the 
Church which they delighted to honour, and we may traly rejoice to-day Uiat the spire still lives 
to tell the story of their faith. 

*< The general aspect of the inside of the church is certainly striking. This is an unusually 
fine example of a Middlesex parish church, with transepts. It is, I think, obvious from the 
great size of the nave that we have here neither the plan of Lanfranc's church, nor the plan of 
whatever later Norman nave stood here. But I believe that the font is the font of Lanfrane. 
The whole church, from the tower eastward, was apparently rebuilt in the first quarter of the 
fourteenth century ; and the circular columns evidently belong to that date, and not to Lanfranc's 
time. Lanfranc's piers — if he ever built an aisled nave here — ^would more likely have been 
rectangular. I refrain from saying much about the mouldings of the caps of these arcades. 
They are all alike, and this smacks of modem work. Perhaps the restorers copied the mouldings 
of the one that was best preserved. I cannot bring myself to believe that these features were 
originally all the same ; it is contrary to the spirit of works of this period. I venture to think that 
the base mouldings are somewhat anomalous. They seem earlier in style than the caps, and 
too well preserved. They are probably all modem. The mouldings of the arch into the south 
transept seem genuine. The half-circular arch into the north transept is peculiar, but certainly of 
the same date as the rest of the arcade. These builders seem either to have got into some little 
perplexity in setting out their work, or to have tried the half arch first, and finding it not satisfac- 
tory, to have abandoned it on the opposite side. The chancel-arch is, if anything, a little earlier 
than the nave arcade. It is a fine thing. There are no certain structural evidences of what I am 
now about to advance, but I believe I am right in saying that there was originaUy no clerestory, and 
that the nave and aisles were at first included under the slopes of one roof. This was a common 
fourteenth-century practice. The two following centuries saw the erection of innumerable clerestories 
throughout the kingdom, and upon walls without adequate foundations for such extra loads^ the 
result being that hundreds of nave arcades have sunk or became dislocated. In the case of Harrow, 
these accidents have not come about, and the piers have stood the weight of the Perpendicular 
clerestory and the noble roof. The roofs of Harrow Church are indeed the finest, and, happily^ 
the most genuine things about it, saving always the north and south Decorated doorways, and the 
admirable north door. I believe the remainder of the church is either quite modem, or has been 
so much restored as to have lost all semblance of antiquity,'* 
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The school boildmgs were next yiBited. The school was founded in 1571, by John Lyon, 
a yeoman of the neighbonrhood, but the only old part of the buildings now remaining is the old 
school-room, which dates from 1595. This room now forms the east wing of a modem block of 
buildings in red brick, situated to the north of the churchyard. Until 1839 there was no chapel ; 
and the chapel which was then built was destroyed in 1857, to make room for the present edifice 
in the '^ French Ghothic " style, erected by the late Sir G. G. Scott. Near it is the Vaughan 
Library by the same architect, and on the opposite side of the street is the new speech room, 
erected in 1877 by the late William Burges, A.B.A. 

The party then walked to Oreenford Churchy which was found to be undergoing restoration; 
the builder, who was also acting as architect, being a Mr. Olarke. The party was very courteously 
received by the Bector, the Bev. A. Beard, and a paper by Major Heales, printed in Vol. IV. of 
the London and Middlesex Transactions, was read. This church is dedicated to the Exaltation 
of the Holy Gross. It consists of a chancel, south porch, and a nave, the western wall and bell- cot 
being of timber. There is some interesting glass in the chancel, and four brasses, besides several 
other interesting monuments. 



LVin.-TUESDAY AND WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 1 & 2, 1882. 

Colchester. 

The excursion to Oolchester was made on the occasion of the annual meeting of the Essex 
ArchsBological Society, the Bev. 0. L. Acland having arranged for the visit of t£e SJ.E.S. to 
take place at the same time. The members were conducted by Mr. Acland to the museum, which 
is arranged within the walls of the Oastle, and contains a valuable collection of Boman remains 
found at Colchester. Subsequently the various points of interest in the town were inspected, 
notably St. Botolph's Priory, St. John's Abbey Gate, Trinity Church, and the Balkeme Gate. A 
conversazione was held in the evening in the Museum, when an elaborate paper on Colchester was 
read by Mr. F. M. Nichols. 

On the following day the party started from Colchester in carriages, under the direction of 
Mr. H. W. King and Mr. H, Lavers, and during the day visited Coggeshall, Great Tey, Little Tey, 
Mark's Tey and Copford. . 



UX.— WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBEB 22, 1882. 

Chairman: Bev. W. Sparrow Simpson, D.D. 

The Bev. H. C. Shuttleworth read a paper, entitled, '^ Stray notes on some Churches in 
Cornwall." Mr. J. D. Sedding, F.B.LB.A, followed with a short paper on the same subject. 
(See p. 259.) 



LX,— MONDAY, DECEMBER 11, 1882. 
Chairman : S. W. Kershaw, Esq., M.A., F.S.A. 
Mr. G. H. Birch, A.RLB.A., read a paper on "Ecclesiastical Metal Work of the Middle Ages." 



LXI.— TUESDAY, JANUABY 16, 1883. 

Chairman: Somers Clarke, Esq., F.S.A. 

Mr. C. E. Buckler read a paper on '' Art — Its connection with the Church in the Middle 
Ages." After insisting upon the exalted motives of the medissval builders, and calling attention 
to the *' happy elasticity and freedom " of the work done, especially in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, SCr. Buckler dwelt upon the variety in the form of the structures, and compared the 
heights and other features of French churches with those of England. He also called attention to 
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tlie best examples of tombs and recmmbent e£Bgies ; and then touched upon a great yariety of 
subjects involved in the theme, e,g., manusoripts, liturgical uses, misBals, the Samm Manual 
of 1501, the art of illumination, church music, organs, ivoiy carvings, gold and silver work, enamels, 
&;c. Mr. Buckler exhibited some excellent illuminated MSS.^ a Lunoges enamel, an ivory diptych, 
wood carvings, and some photographs. 

LXn.— SATURDAY, JANUAEY 27, 1883. 

FouBTH Annual Mebtino. 

The Bev. H. 0. Shuttleworth took the chair at 2.80 p.m. 

After the Minutes of the last Annual Meeting had been read and confirmed, the Annual 
Beport and Balance-Sheet were presented : — 

FOUBTH ANNUAL BEPOBT, 1882^3. 

'^ The Council in presenting their Fourth Annual Beport, desire to congratulate the Members 
of this Society upon the interest which continues to be manifested in its operations. A consider- 
able variety of subjects have been treated of in Papers read during the past year. They comprise a 
Lecture by Mr. H. Boumieu Gough, on 'Our English Cathedrals.' Papers by Mr. Milboum, on. 
the Church of St. Stephen, Walbrook ; by Mr. A. Q. Hill, on < Monumental Brasses ' (2nd Paper) ; 
by Mr. S. W. Kershaw, on 'Bridge Chapels;' a Lecture by Mr. Hugh Stannus, on ' Some Churches 
in Italy ; ' a Paper by the Bev. H. C. Shuttleworth on ' Churches of Cornwall ; ' one by Mr. G. H. 
Birch, on ' Ecclesiastical Metal Work of the Middle Ages ; ' and one by Mr. Buckler, on ' Art — its 
connection with the Church in the Middle Ages.' 

** The following visits to Churches were made in the first half of the year just ended : — ^To 
8. Olave, Hart Street, and S. Andrew, Undershaft, under the guidance of Mr. G. H. Birch ; to 
8. Michael, Shoreditch, S. Columba and S. Chad, Haggerston, conducted by Mr. James Brooks ; 
to Cobham (Surrey), Stoke d'Abemon, and Letherhead, where Papers by Mr. Balph Nevill, Mr. 
J. G. Waller, Mr. E. J. Bickards, and Mr. B. H. Carpenter were read ; to Lullingstone, Eynsford, 
and Famingham, where the* Bev. W. A. Scott Bobertson kindly acted as guide ; to Harrow, where 
Mr. Albert Hartshome read a Paper ; and to Greenford, at which a Paper by Major Heales was 
read. 

'^ Li addition to these visits special excursions were made to Oxford and Colchester. At 
Oxford the Society yisited the Cathedral under the guidance of the Bev. Canon Bright. During 
the remainder of the day Mr. James H. Parker kindly took charge of the party, and in a series of 
very interesting addresses, delivered in several of the Colleges, described their history and archi- 
tectural characteristics. The visit to Colchester was undertaken at the invitation of the Essex 
Archsaological Society, and occupied two days, the first day being devoted to the antiquities of 
Colchester, and the next to those of surrounding villages. 

<* On the 27th November about fifty members d^ed together under the presidency of the 
Bev. Canon Gregory. 

" The Society is deeply indebted to all those gentlemen who have contributed, in various 
ways, to the interest and success of the proceedings of the year, and the Council wish especially 
to record their sense of the courtesy and kindness shown by the clergy on the occasion of visits 
to theli* churches. 

'' The Transactions, Part IV., are now in preparation, and the Council intend that, if the 
funds at their command admit, they shall contain, in addition to the Papers of the past session, 
those which were omitted from Part IH. They desire, however, to point out that, as will be seen 
from the accompanying Balance Sheet, the heavy cost of printing Part IIX has been a serious 
charge upon the funds of the Society, and they hope that additional subscriptions towards the 
Transactions Fund will be forthcoming to enable them to make the new issue as complete as 
possible. 

'' Several requests hare been made for copies of the 'Architectural Papers, 1879,' which form 
Part II. of the first volume of the Transactions. These Papers are now out of print. If, how- 
ever, a sufficient number of applications for copies are received, the Council hope to be able to 
get them reprinted at a price not exceeding 5s. per copy. 

" The number of members on the roll of the Society b now 329, 42 members having been 
elected and 23 having resigned daring the year." 

H. 0. SHUTTLE WOBTH, 

Chairman, 
ABTHUB PAXON, 
EDWABD J. WELLS, 

Hon. Sees, 
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E. W. ELLIOTT, X . ..,^,. 







ARTHUR PAXON, \ Hon, 
EOWABD J. WELLS, f Secretariei. 



S. RAWSON, ) 

H. C. SHUTTLEWORTH, Chxirman. 
ALFRED HEALES, Treasurer. 



The Beport and Balance-sheet were adopted. 

Major Heales, F.S.A., was re-elected Treasurer for the current year, and Messrs. A. Paxon 
and E. J. Wells Secretaries. 

Messrs. W. A. Tylor, J. 0. Wall, and W. H. White retired from the Council, the rest of the 
Council were re-elected, and the foUowing were elected to fill the vacancies : — ^Messrs. F. Qill, 
B. A. Paice, and H. T. Bozby. 

The business of the meeting ended with the usual votes of thanks to the ofiScers of the 
Society, and to the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul's, for the use of the Chapter Boom. 

Most of the members who were present at the meeting subsequently attended evensong at the 
Cathedral, at the express invitation of the Dean and Chapter. 



LXm. — MONDAY, FEBBUAEY 12, 1883. 
Chairman : G. H. Birch, Esq., A.B.I.B.A. 

Mr. Charles Browne, M.A., gave a lecture on <^The Dedications of Churches," which is 
printed at page 267. 

A diseofidion took place in which the Chairman, Dr. Legg, Mr. Stannus, and Mr. Kershaw 
took part. 



LXIV. — TUESDAY, MABCH 6, 1883. 

Chairman: Charles Browne, Esq., MA. 

Mr. A. J. Howell read a paper on Amiens Cathedral (which is printed at page 261), and 
exhibited numerous drawings and photographs by way of illustration. 



LXV. — MONDAY, APBIL 9, 1883. 
Chairman : Charles Browne, Esq., MA. 

A paper was read by Mr. J. T. Micklethwaite, F.S.A., on "The True Principles of English 
BitnaL" This paper is printed at page 252. 

An animated discussion followed the reading of the paper, the views of which seemed to 
have been very generally accepted. The Chairman spoke of Bitual as the vehicle of worship, and 
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oondeznned the doctrine of ** omiBsion is prohibition." Mr. James Parker spoke nnfayonrably of 
the Bitnal and condition of the sernces in churches of France, and thought that the introduction of 
foreign Ritual showed distrust of true principles. The Bev. J. T. Fowler, Mr. B. H. WaU, 
Mr. Spencer Nottingham, Mr. Hubbuck and others joined in the discussion. 



LXVl— TUESDAY, APRIL 24, 1888. 

Ohairman : J. Stainer, Esq., M.A., Mus. Doc. 

A paper was read by Mr. A. G. Hill, M.A., F.S. A., on " Organs and Organ-Ci 
Ages and Renaissance." This paper is printed at p. 248. 



LXVn.— SATURDAY, MAY 6, 1888. 

A yisit was paid to the Architectural Museum, Westminster, where Mr. J. P. Seddon, 
FJt.LB.A., received the Society, and called attention to some of the most interesting casts 
and models. 

On the same afternoon a visit was paid to the Church of St Margaret's, Westminster, where 
the Yen. Archdeacon Farrar welcomed the members, and an interesting account of the Ghurch was 
given by Mr. 0. H. Birch, A.R.I.B.A. 



LXVm.— WEDNESDAY, MAY 9, 1888. 

Ohairman : F. J. Beckley, Esq., B.A. 

Mr. Oharles Browne, MA., gave his second lecture on ^* The Dedications of Churches," which 
will be found printed at p. 274. 



LXIX.— SATUBDAY, MAY, 19, 1883. 

Visit to OroyHon. 

Croydon Parish Church was visited, and its history explained by Mr. J. Corbet Anderson, 
author of " Croydon Church, Past and Present." Subsequently the members proceeded to the 
remains of the Palace of the Archbishops of Canterbury, where Mr. H. B. Qough, F.B.LB.A., 
directed especial attention to the Chapel, which is now used as a schoolroom. Whitgift's 
Hospital was then visited, a paper on which was read by Mr. S. W. Kershaw, F.S.A. 



LXX.— SATUBDAY, JUNE 2, 1888. 

The churches of Darenth and Sutton-at-Hone were visited under the guidance of Mr. J. D. 
Sedding, F.BXB.A. 

St. Margaret's, Darenth, is a small church consisting of nave and chancel. The latter is 
Norman, and has two divisions, the easternmost of which is vaulted, and has a small chamber 
above the vaulting. Other portions of the church are Early English. The font is Norman, and 
its circular bowl is divided into eight compartments by pilasters with circular arches. Carvings of 
various subjects fill the compartments, one of them representing the sacrament of baptism. Many 
Boman tiles may be seen in the masonry of this churdi. 

The church of Sutton-at-Hone (St. John the Baptist) is mostly Decorated ; but the building was 
much injured by fire in 1615, and now presents little of interest. Before the Dissolution this 
church, as well as Darenth, belonged to the Prior and Convent of Bochester. The Dean and 
Chapter of Bochester are the present patrons of both churches. 



PEOCEEDINGS. LVH 

LXXL— SATUEDAY, JUNE 28, 1888. 

The chinches of Ingatestone, Fryemiog, and MargaretUiig were visited, aad papers on them 
read by Mr. F. Chancellor, Diocesan Borreyor. 

IVyeming* church, which was first visited, consists of nave, chancel, tower, south porch, and 
vestry. The walls of the church are early Norman, entirely without buttresses, and principally 
constructed of a hard conglomerate, known as " plum-pudding stone," interspersed with flints, 
and a considerable number of Boman bricks. Two round-headed doors and some Norman 
windows remain, but towards the end of the fourteenth century several two-light windows were 
inserted in the nave and chancel. The font was described by Mr. Chancellor as consisting of the 
old Norman bowl, with foliage of early English character cut upon it at a later date. The tower 
is of red brick, and was probably the work of the architect of the neighbouring tower of 
Ingatestone. 

l^argarettingf church is remarkable for its tower, constructed entirely of oak, which is a 
fine specimen of medieval carpentry. The arcade and aisle of the south side of the church date 
from the early part of the fifteenth century, but t«he north wall appears to be Norman, though 
the windows are of later date. The north porch is a picturesque example of timber- work. Tha 
south porch was similar, but it was removed some years ago, on account of its dilapidated con- 
dition. There is a fine Jesse window at the east of the chancel, which, till lately, was in one of 
the north windows. A monumental brass, and some other memorials remain in the church. There 
is a quaint inscription on the monument of Peter Whetcombe and Julian his wife, who were 
married forty-two years : — 

Shee on this clayen pillow layd her head. 
As brides doe ase the first to goe to bed ; 
Hee mist her soon, and yet ten months hee trys 
To live apart but likes it not and dys. 

At Ingatestone^ church special attention was directed to the grand outline and massive con- 
struction of the brick tower, which is one of the finest of its kind in the county of Essex. Mr. 
Chancellor gave the following account of it : — '' It is divided into four stories, and surmounted 
by a machicolated and embattled parapet. It will be observed that the walls and buttresses 
diminish in thickness at each story, the walls receding from the faces. The west front is a fine 
composition ; starting with a four-centred doorway on the ground story, with square head, which 
receives the ciU of a noble three-light window, with four reveals and brick tracery breaking into 
second story ; the third story is occupied by a two-light window, with three reveals, lighting the 
ringing chamber, whilst the bell chamber^ which occupies the fourth story, is lighted also by a 
series of two-Hght windows, except on the south, where there is only a one-light window. The 
plain brickwork is relieved by dtu-k glazed bricks worked in reticulated and other patterns, and 
notably with two crosses on the west front." The walls of the nave seem to be of Norman masonry, 
but all the windows are of later date. There are many monuments of the Petre family, and also 
a monumental brass, and an interesting hour-glass stand. When the church was restored, a 
mural painting was discovered, representing the seven deadly sins, arranged in a wheel of seven 
compartments, and also another of 8t. Christopher. 

Ingatestone Hall, a seat of Lord Petre, which is a fine specimen of a fifteenth-century manor 
house, was afterwards visited by some of the party. 



LXXn.— SATUEDAY, JULY 14, 1888. 

Cambridge. 

On arriving at Cambridge the party was met by Mr. W. Fawcett, Diocesan Surveyor, and 
conducted to Peterhouse, Queen's College, and Little St. Mary's Church. Subsequently Mr. J, 
Willis Clark acted as guide to the chapels of King's, Trinity, St. John's and Jesus Colleges. The 
Bound Church (St. Sepulchre's), St. Benet's, which has a Saxon tower, and other objects of 
interest were afterwards visited. 

* t.e. the Friars' Meadow, bo called beoaiue it was that part of the manor of Ging which was given by 
Gilbert de Mont6ohe^ in the reign of Henry II., to the Hospital of St John of Jemsalem. The words of his 
grant nm as foUews :— "Dedi et conceasi Deo et beat» Marifls et Sancto Johanni Baptist® et beatis pauperibns 
janetsB domns hospitalis Jenualem, etjiratribut in eadem dome Deo Bervientibas in liberam pnram, et perpetnam 
eleemosinam, medietatem manerii de Ginges." . . . (Newconrt's RepaioriuMy Vol. VL p. 276.) In old 
reoords the Tillage \b aometimes referred to as Ging HospitaL 

f I.e. Mai^aret's Meadow, the chnroh being dedicated to St. Margaret. 

X Formerly called Ging-at-Stone, or Tng-at-Stone, or Ging-ad-Petram, t.e. the Pasture by the Stone. 



LVm PROCEEDINGS. 

LXXm.— TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 13, 1883. 

Chairman : Major Heales, F.S.A. 

Mr. Charles Browne, M.A., gave his third lecture on ^' The Dedications of Churches." This 
is printed at p. 283. 



LXXIV.— TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 27, 1888. 

Chairman : Major Heales, F.S.A. 

Mr. Somers Clarke, F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A., gave an address upon Lewes Priory, of which he 
stated the history so far as the records shew it, and explained the discoyeries made when the 
railway was constructed which runs through the ruins, and the excavations made by himself in 
conjunction with Mr. W. H. St. John Hope, F.S.A., from which they have been enabled to trace the 
position and extent of the church and other buildings. Mr. Clarke also explained the mode in 
which the destruction of the Priory was carried out under the auspices of Thomas CromwelL 



LXXV.— THURSDAY, JANUARY 17, 1884. 
Chairman : Major Heales, F.S. A. 

The Rey. W. F. Creeny^ M.A., gave a lecture upon " Foreign Brasses." Mr. Creeny had 
covered the whole of the walls of the room with large rubbings of brasses arranged chronologically, 
commencing with a rubbing of a stone slab commemorating St. Piat, a saint who is represented 
holding his scalp in his hands, and is often confounded with St. Denis, who carries his head. The 
earliest known brass to Ysowilpe, Bishop of Verden, 1231, was noticed as an interesting proof that 
the early brass engravers closely followed the style of art exhibited in the incised stone slabs. 
Then followed a series of magnificent specimens of Bruges work of the fourteenth century from 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin, Liibeck, and Stralsimd. Various specimens of Qhent work were then 
shown; these resembling English brasses in being plain figures without the diapered and 
architectural backgrounds that characterise the Bruges work. Describing these and relating 
various interesting legends from the lives of the saints that were illustrated, the lecturer next 
called attention to three bishops of Paderbom, passing on to two curious shrouded figures from 
Bruges, and concluding with a series commemorating members of the grand ducal family of 
Saxony.* 

Mr. W. H. J. Weale briefly described the characteristic differences between Flemish and 
German work, and identified not only the towns where certain brasses were made, but in at least 
one case the man who had done the work. 

• 

Mr. Buckler made some remarks, and the Rev. E. S. Dewick called attention to a palimpsest 
recently discovered at Camberwell, which was a part of the margin of a large foreign brass. 



LXXVI.— SATURDAY, JANUARY 26, 1884. 

Fifth Annual Meeting. 

Chairman : The Rev. H. C. Shuttleworth, M.A. 

The minutes of the last Annual Meeting were read and confirmed, after which the Annual 
Report and Balance-Sheet were presented : — 

FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT, 1883—84. 

'' In presenting their Fifth Annual Report the Council are happy to state that the Society 
continues to flourish. Since the issue of the last Report, Eight Meetings have been held at the 
Chapter House, and the following Papers have been read : — Three addresses by Mr. Charles 

* Mr. Oreeny's magnifioent folio, The Monumental Brasses on the Continent of Ewope, has just appdared. 
It oontains facsindles, produced by photo-lithography, of most of the rubbings of brasses whioh were exhibited 
before the Society, besides many others. [Bditob.] 



PBOOEEDINGS. 



LIX 



le, upon ' Dedications of CHnrcbes ' ; a Paper by Mr. A, J. Howell, on ' Amiens Cathedral ' ; 
r. J. T. Micklethwaite, on ' The Tme Principles of English Bitoal ' ; and bj Mr. A. G. Hill, on 



Browne, 

by Mr. 

' Organs and Organ Cases of the Middle Ages and Benaissance ' ; and Lectures by Mr. Somers 

Clarke, on ' Lewes Priory ' ; and by the Bey. W. F. Creeny on ' Foreign Brasses.' 

" The following visits were made daring the past year : — To the Architectural Mnsetmi, 
Westminster, where Mr. J. P. Beddon receiyed the Society ; the Church of St. Margaret, West- 
minster, nnder the guidance of Mr. G. H. Birch ; to Croydon, where members inspected the 
parish church, with the assistance of Mr. Corbet Anderson and Rev. B. Blakiston ; the Ancient 
Archiepisoopal Chapel, on which Mr. H. Boumieu Gough read a Paper ; and Whitgift Hospital, 
where a Paper was read by Mr. S. W. Kershaw ; to the Churches of Darenth and 8utton-at-Hone, 
where Mr. J. D. Sedding acted as guide. 

'' A day's excursion was made to Cambridge, where the party was met by Mr. W. Fawcett, 
Diocesan Surveyor, and conducted to Peterhouse, Queen's College, and Little St. Mary's Church. 
Subsequently Mr. J. Willis Clark acted as guide to King's College, Jesus College, &o. The Bound 
Church, St. Benet*s Church, and other objects of interest were afterwards vinted. 

** The Council desire to express their best thanks to those gentlemen who, by their ready 
ftBSistance have enabled them to carry out this programme, and to acknowledge the courtesy and 
kindness shown by the clergy and others on the occasion of the Society's visits. They are also 
happy to announce that they have arranged for a number of Papers to be read during the current 
Session, which they venture to hope will prove interesting to the members. 

" Part IV. of the Transactions, which has been unavoidably delayed, is now complete, and will 
be issued to members early in February. The Council must caU attention to the fact that the 
heavy cost of printing the Transactions, referred to in the last Beport, has not been materially 
relieved by the Transactions' Fund, to which members were then invited to contribute. Every 
effort has been made to minimise expenses, but it is found that the publication of the Transactions, 
in their present form involves a larger expenditure than is warranted by the income of the Society. 
The Council would hesitate to recommend so serious a curtailment of the Transactions as would be 
necessary to bring them within the Society's present means, and it is for the members to decide 
what course should be adopted. The Council feel that this is a subject which vitally concerns 
the future well-being of the Society, and commend it to the earnest attention of members, 
inviting them to express their opinions in writing should they be unable to attend the Annual 
Meeting. 

"The number of members on the roll of the Society. is now 301, 31 members having been 
elected, and 20 having resigned during the year. Besides these, the names of 39 members, who 
had omitted for two years to pay their Subscriptions, have been removed from the list." 

H. C. SHUTTLEWOBTH, 

Chairman, 

EDWABD J. WELLS, 

Ifon. Sec. 

Dr. BALANCE SHEET, 1883, S. PAUL'S ECCLESIOLOGICAL SOCIETY. Cr. 



n 



Docember 31, 1883. 
To Balance from Uut account 
Entrance Feeu 
Annual Subscriptions 
„ Life Subscriptions ... 
Sale of Transactions... 
Transactions Fund ... 
Special Donations ... 
Interest on Reserve Fund 



»» 
n 



£ s. 

4 16 

3 
46 17 
16 16 

8 

4 8 
3 8 
18 



d. 
1 




6 

4 



£80 6 11 



January 1, 1884. 

Balance carried forward £7 14 10 

ReseryeFundinPoBtOfflceSaTing8'Bank£29 8 



December 31, 1883. £ s. d 
By Amount paid on Account of Tran- 
sactions 33 13 4 

Printing and Stationery 11 10 7 

Postage 14 4 2 

Reporting 3 3 

Fees to Attendants 1 13 

Half of Life Subscriptions carried 

to Reserve Fund 8 8 

Balance 7 14 10 



n 
»» 
•» 
»» 
» 



» 



£80 6 11 



January 1, 1884. 
Estimated Liability 
Transactions 



for balance 



of 
... £20 







We hatfe examined the above and find it correct — 

E W ELLIOTT 
EDWARD J. WELLS, Hon. Secretary. S. RAWSON, 

H. 0. SEtUTTLEWORTH, Chairman. 
January l%th, 1884. ALFRED HEALES, Treasurer. 



Auditors. 



LX PEOCEEDINGS. 

The B«port and Balance Sheet were adopted. 

Votes of thanks were proposed and carried to the outgoing Council and Secretaries, regret 
being expressed that Mr. Paxon felt compelled to resign. A vote of thanks was also passed to 
the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul's, for the use of the Chapter Boom. 

The Chairman read the names of those proposed as the Council for the ensuing year : — ^The 
Bey. H. C. Shuttleworth (Chairman), Major Heales (Treasurer), the Bev. E. S. Dewick, Dr. J. 
Wickham Legg, Messrs. F. J. Beckley, G. H. Birch, C. Browne, Somers Clarke, F. Oill, H. R. 
Gough, S. W. Kershaw, A. Paxon, and U. T. Boxby ; and, as no other names were proposed, 
these were declared to be duly elected. 

The election of Secretaries was postponed. 

The Chairman then brought forward the question of the finances of the Society, remarking 
that, though personally averse to raising the subscription, at the same time he was anxious to 
maintain the present excellence of the Transactions, and invited the members to express their 
opinions on the subject. A long discussion followed, and it was finally proposed by Mr. 0. Browne, 
seconded by Mr. F. Gill, and carried, '^ That for the future the subscription be 7s. 6d. a year for 
those who desire to receive copies of the TransaotionB, and 5s. a year for those who do not desire 
to receive such copies ; and that life members may pay one guinea as a composition." 

Mr. B. H. Carpenter, F.B.LB.A, was elected as Vice-President. 



MEMBEES. 



Those marked thus * are Life Memhers. 



• • • 



...Grammar School, Colchester, Essex. 
...Holmfield, Grove Boad, Sarbiton. 
...Henlow Grange, Biggleswade. 
...The Hollies, King's Boad, Bichmond. 
...80, Evering Boad, Stoke Newington, N. 
...BnrQside, Upper Edmonton. 

...14, Victoria Square, S.W. 

...36, Hillmarton Boad, Camden Boad, X. 

...29, Canton Street, Poplar, E. 

...Dorchester, Oxfordshire. 

...68, Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C. 



♦AcLAND, Bev. C. L., M.A. 

Adams, Louis, Ebgl 

Addington, Bev. H. ... 

Alabaster, James, Esq. 

Alabaster, J. H., Esq.... 
•Anning, J. B., Esq. 

Baker, F. Bramlby, E-.q. 

BANTbN, W. H. P., Esq. 

Barnard, J., Esq. 

Barns, Bct. T 

Bbckley, F. J., E8q.,B.A. 

Bedford, Bt Bev. The Bishop of, Vice- 
President Stainforth Honse, Upper Clapton, E. 

Bell, A. W. G., Esq 94, Grosvenor Boad, N. 

•Belob, E. Milliqen, Esq King's Lynn, Norfolk. 

•Benham, Bev. W., B.D. ^2, Finsbnry Square, E.C. 

Ben-Olibl, Bev. Maxwell, M.A. ...140, Lexham Gardens, Kensington, W. 
*Berens, Bev. B. H. M., M.A Sidcnp, Kent. 

Bbresford-Hope, Bt. Hon. A. J. B., 

P.C., M.P., D.C.L., F.S.A Connanght Place, W. 

BiNQHAM, W., Esq 24, Denman Boad, Talibnrd Boad, Peckham, S.E. 

Birch, G. H., Esq., A.B T.B.A ...68, Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C. 

Birch, W. Db Gray, Esq., F.BS.L.,British Mnseum, W.C. 

Vice-President 

•Bishop, M. H., Esq. 3, Grosvenor Boad, Westminster, S.W. 

•Blakiston, Bev. E. M., M.A., F.S.A., 7, Whitehall, S.W. 



Blyth, Ulton, Esq. 

Bolton, W., Esq 

Bond, W. G., Esq 

Boyd, P., Esq. 

Bradberry, C. F., Epq. 

Braye, H. H., Et'q. 

Brbwtnall, E. F., Esq. 
•Brooks, James, Esq., F.B.I.B.A. 

Brooks, J. M., Esq., A.B.LB.A. 

Bros, W. Law, Esq. 

Brown, Edward, Esq 

Brown, James, Esq. . 

Brown, J. W., Esq. 

^Browne, Charles, Esq. 



...15, Hereford Boad, Bayswater, W. 

...Bydal Villa, Elgin Bead, Croydoa 

...41, Seethine: Lane, E.C. 

...4, Crossfield Boad, Belsize Park, N.W. 

...13, Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, aW. 

...3, The Mount, Whitechapel, E. 

...1, The Mall, Park Boad, Haverstock Hill, N.W. 

...35, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 

...The Grange, Park Lane, Stoke Newington, N. 

...Foot's Cray, Kent. 

...Cornwall Villa, Hainanlt Boad, Leytonstone, E. 

...19, Medina Boad, HoUoway, N. 

...1, Carisbrooke Terrace, Hoe Street, Walthamstow. 



...2, Stone Baildings, Lincoln's Inn, W.C. 
*Browne, Colyille, Esq., A.RI B.A....The Paddocks, Swaffbam, Norfolk. 

BucKHAM, T. B.,Esq. 5, The Terrace, Greenhithe, Kent. 

Buckler, E. H., E^q 88, Colvestone Crescent, West Hackney, E. 

BxTMPUS, T. B., Esq 29, Clissold Boad, Stoke Newington, N. 

Burrows, Bev. J. Nelson, M.A. ...St. Augustine's Vicarage, York Street, Hackney, £. 
Buttery, H., Esq 173, Piccadilly, W. 



Cape, J. W., Esq. 
Caldbeck, S. W., Esq.... 



...46, Clifton Villas, St. John's Wood, N.W. 
...Sunnieside, Highbury Hill, N. 



\ 



u 



Camfbill, C. , Esq 3, Exchange Chambers, New Street, Binningham 

Gampiok, Q*. G., Eaq. 46, Nelson Sqnare, Blackfriars, S.E. 

Cabpentbr, R. H., Esq., F.R.I.KA.... Carlton Chambers, 4, Regent Street, S.W. 
Careel, F. Poihgdestre, Esq. ...Bo^l, Crystal Palace Park, Sydenham, S.E. 

44, Hayerstock Hill, N.W. 



♦Cabt, Eey. H. ... 

Carter, J. T., Esq. 

Challice, W. B., Esq. 
Chandler, F. L., Esq. 
Chandler, W. A., Eeq. 

Chapple, J., Esq 

Charles, J. F.. Esq 

Charlesworth, F., E»q. 

Cheney, G., Esq 

Chittekden, a. H. B., Esq.... 
Chittenden, S. B., Esq. 

Christie, G., Epq. 

Chute, W. M., Esq 



...117, Vassal] Road, Brixton, S.W. 

...5. Titcbfield Terrace, Regent's Park, N.W. 

...17, Dacre Park, Lee, S.E. 

...17, Dacre Park, Lee, SJB. 

...Romelands,St Albans, Hertfordshire. 

...Clent Hill, Crescent Road, Cronch End, N. 

...Widmore, Bromley, Kent 

...66. Millbank Street, Westminster, &W. 

...20, South Hill Road, Graveseod, Kent. 

...Stevenage, Hertfordshire. 

...St. Philip's, Yenner Road, Sydenham, S.E. 

...19, Victoria Grove, Fnlbam Road, S.W. 

...9, Rupert Road, Bedford Park, Chiswick, W. 



Clark, C. J., Esq. 
♦Clarke, J., Esq., F.S.A.., F.RI.BA., 

Vice-Presidmt ... ' 13, Stratford Place, W. 

Clarke, Somers, Esq., F.S.A., 

F.R.I.B. A 15, Dean's Yard, Westminster, S.W. 

Clarkson, J. A., Esq 132, Upper Thames Street, E.C. 

Claughton, Rt. Rev. Bishop, D.D., 

Canon of St Paal's, Vice-President... 2^ Northwick Terrace, N.W. 



♦Cooke, A. R., Esq. 
♦Cooper, E. E., Esq. 

Cooper, J. C, Esq. 
♦CooPEB, W. W., Epq. . . . 

COPPEN, S. T., Esq. 

Corbett, G. Russell, Esq. 

Corcoran, Bryan, Esq. 

Cox, F. J., Esq 

Coxhead, a. B., Esq. . . . 

Creasy, J., Esq. 

Creed, W. H., Esq. 

Creed, W. H., Junior, Esq. 

Crowther, R. W., Esq. 

CussANS, J. E., Esq. ... 



...4, St. George's Terrace, Regent's Park, N.W. 

...Lloyds, E.G. 

...4, Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C. 

...19, Berkeley Sqnare, W. 

...Catesby Honse, Manor Road, High Barnet. 

...18, Belsize Sqnare, South Hampstead, N.W. 

...14, Canonbnry Park South, Cnnonbnry, N. 

. . . Femdene, Sidcnp, Kent 

...47, Rnssell Sqnare, W.C. 

...103, Wilberforce Road, N. 

...88, Conduit Street, W. 

...38, Conduit Street, W. 

...18, Cockspur Street, S.W. 

...4, Wyndham Crescent, Junction Road, N. 



Daniell, E. H. , Esq. . . . 
Daniell, Rev. G. W., M.A. 
Davis, J. C, Esq. 
Davis, G. W., Esq. 
Davis, G. W., Junior, Esq. 
Davison, R, Esq. 
Detmar, T. G., Esq. ... 
Dewes, W., Ef=q. 



...Devereux Buildinprs, Temple, W.C. 

...King's College, W.C. 

...2, Shaftesbury Villas, Stamford Hill, N. 

...8, Lewisham Road, S.E. 

...8, Lewisham Road, S.E. 

...32, Reprent Street, W. 

...Heme Villa, Satton. 

...13, Burghley Road, Higbgate Rofld, N. 



♦Dbwick, Rev. £f. S., M.A., F.R6.S. ...2, Southwick Place, Hyde Park, W. 

•Dkwick, Joseph, Esq 9, Park Villas, East Down Park, Lewisham, S.E. 

DoBBiNG, P. C, E^q Crayfield, Chiselhurst, Kent. 

DOLLMAN, P. T., Esq., F.R.I.B.A., Vice- 
President 63, Gloucester Crescent, N. W. 

Dbuce, Randall, E«q 1 8, Tufton Street, Westminster, S. W. 

DuFWELD, Rev. H. G., M.A., F.S.A. ...Cedars Road, Beckenham, Kent. 

DuNLOP, J. R., Epq 3, Crown Court, Tbreadneedle Street, E.C. - 

Dunn, W. H., E^q 3, Mildmay Park, N. 

•Durham, Rt Rev. the Lord Bishop of, 

Vice-President Auckland Castle, Durbam. 



Ebbs, Alfred, E^q. 
Elliott, E. W., Esq. ... 



...9, Northwick Terrace, N.W. 
...Buckburst Hill, Essex. 
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Enoelbaoh, F. B,,, Esq. 
Enqklbacu, 0. F., Esq. 
Essex, B. S., Esq. 
EwiNOS, J. H.> Esq. 



«.. Adelaide Lodge, Sarbiton, Sarrey. 
...Adelaide Lodge, Sarbiton, Surrey. 
...24, LincolD's Inn Fields, W.C, 
.. 87, Canoabury Sqaare, N. 



Faraday, H., Esq. ... ... 

Farmer. W. J., Esq 

Fatt, H. p. Ej»q. 

Fedarb, E. H., Esq. 

Fedden, L. p., E-q 

Fbrrey, B. E., Esq., F.R.T.B.A., 

President 

FiLLiNOHAM R. C, Esq., 

Flood, Rev. J. P. 

Flood, H. B, E.«(} 

Foley, H. J., Enq 

♦Fresbfibld, Edwin, Esq., F.S.A., 

President 



...3, Berners Street, W. 

...34, Nicholas Street, Mile End, E. 

..•1, Lawrence Ponntney Hill, E.G. 

...St. Margaret's Schools, New Tothill Street, West- 
minster, S.W. 

...18, Downs Road, Clapton, E. 
Vice- 

...15, Spring Gardens, S.W. 

...Hatfield House, Tottenham. 

...Guy's Hospital, S.E. 

...2, New Broa«i Street, E.C. 

...116, Fenchurch Street, E.G. 
Vice- 

...5, Bank Buildings, E.C. 



Garden, H., Esq. 
Gibson, A., Esq. 
Gilbert, W. C, Esq. . . . 



Heathcote, Lichfield Road, Kew Gardens, W. 

Lancaster Road, New Bamet. 

8, Clanville Terrace, Brooke Road, Stoke Newingron 

Common, N. 

Gill, F., Esq Wardrobe Chambers, Doctors' Commons, E.C. 

Gillespie, C. M., Esq ...23, Crutched Friars, E.C. 

Godwin, G. F., Enq 4, St. John's Villas, Buckhurst Hill, Essex. 

GouQH, C. H., Esq 5, Whitehall, S.W. 

GouoH, E. C, Esq. ..16, King Henry's Road, N.W. 

•GouGH, H. RouMiEU, E>q., F.R.LB.A., 6, Queen Anne's Gate, 8.W. 

Gbeaybs, W, Ef»q 33, Marlborough Place, St. John's Wood, N.W. 

Gbben, J. T., Ejiq 83, Old Change, E.C. 

•Gbegory, Rev. k., M.A., Canon of St. 

V2kXj\\ Vice-Presidnit Amen Court, E.G. 

Griffin, H. J., Esq. 143, Minories, E.C. 

GRDiSHiBE, J., Esq 8, Parkholmc Road, Dalston, E. 

Grout John, Esq 138, High Street, Poplar, E. 

Grout, J. 0., Esq Oakfield, Westbonrne Road, Forest Hill, S.E. 
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THE CHRISTIAN ALTAR 

ARCHITECTURALLY CONSIDERED. 




IT. ATOLUNASa HDOTO, B 

Taa title of thia paper, tboogh not exactly coDTejing the idea intended, was adopted with the 
object of dafiniDg its special sobjeot as diBtiuguislied from the ChriBtian Altar in s. theological or 
polemical point of view. 

TBBM "ALTAB."— The term "Altar," ae applied to the rtrncture on which the Holy Sacrament 
ii celebrated, has first to be considered. Although the word is that moat freqoently osed in 
eoolesiaatieal Isngn^e and in common parlance, yet, whether the material be stone or wood, it is, 
in fact, aynonymons with the terms " Mensa Domini " — " Ood's Board,'' or " The Holy Table" — 
one or otiier of which is generally adopted in the Prayer Book. Thus in a oaatela to the Sarum 
Missid: — 

** Presbyter in mtntd Ohrista qoid agis bene penia : 
Aat tS>i rila datur, aal mors eteraa paracur." 

And so in the famous sequence "LaudaSion,"ased on Corpus Christi Day, which will be foand 
in the Sarom Missal from whence our own Oommnnion Service is almost translated : — > 
" In bac nuiuJ noii Regis, 
NoTum pascha nove legi^ 

Phase retua term ins t." 

In the first Prayer Book issued in 1549 under aathority of the proclamation of King Edward VL, 
the terms LorSs Table, and God's Board, are also used, thoogh more frequently the word AUar? 
and (Aof at a time when stone was the only material used. The same practice has prevailed ever 
since, as in the Canons of 1610 wherein it is declared that " it may be called an altar in that 
sense in which the primitive church called it an altar " ; in the Coronation service it is always 
called the altar ; the term is also used in some Church Building Acts. And in the narrative of 
aristocratic weddings, such as duly appear in the newspapers, it is always specified that the bride 
was led to the " Altar ; '' no doubt it may be said that the reference here is to the Hymeneal Altar ; 
but one can scarcely in fairness assume a reference to a pagan and idolatrous rite in the description 
of a solemn Christian ceremony. 

Chritt'a Board is another term by which it was and is known in English vernacular : a few 
examples of this use (commencing at a time when stone was becoming the almost invariable material 
of the structure) may be given. .£lfric, in his celebrated Paschal HomUy, written in the 12th 
century, speaks of Christ's Board.* 

pti holie bord bugen -j ^at bred broken (go to the holy Board and partake of 
the Bread.) 
And further on — 

Jeanne mnge we bicumeliche to godea bord bugen, •] his bode wurSliche broken 
(Then may we go meekly to God's board, and worthily partake of his Body).* 
The Ayeubite of Tnwyt written early in the fourteenth century says : — 

Tet eft hi ssolle by more dene / and more holy / nor Jiet hi serueV at godtt horde of 
his coupe /of his breade / and of his wyne/and of his mete. Godes table is p^ 
wyeued. ))e coupe is be chalis, his bread and his wyn ; Jiet is his propre bodi 
and his propre blod.' 
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Lydgate, in his Vertue of thi Mcuse^ speaks of the 
Altar called Ood's boardA 
And Bobert of Branne, in the same century — 

Bichard at Godes bord His mesAe had ^ his rights.* 
By these instances it will be seen clearly that the terms Altar, Table of the Lord, Holy Table, 
and God's Board, have been used sjmonymously from very early times. 

STBUOTUBE AND MATEBIAL.— From the name we will proceed to the stmctore and material 
The oldest existing Christian Altar is preserved in the Basilica of St. John Lateran, at Bome, 
and is believed, by tradition which has come down from a very early period, to have been used by 
St. Peter ; and so highly was the altar esteemed that, between the years 1362 — 70, a stone 
baldaochino was erected over it, wherein are enshrined the heads, as it is believed, of SS. Peter and 
Paul. The altar has tbe special dignity of being the only wooden altar allowed by the Boman 
Church ;' it, alone, contains no relics ;^ and no one but the Pope himself officiates at it. It 
presents, therefore, a typical example of the earliest description of Christian Altar. It consists of 
a mensa, or table, nearly square, and formed of a broad, rather thick, wooden plank, resting on 
four legs, which, with the intervening spaces, are covered in by three planks on each face ; the 
table extends considerably beyond the frame of legs, and the whole height is about four feet ; it is 
said to be of Cypress wood, and the surface has the appearance of having been planed.^ 

Wood continued to be the material generally used during the first four or five centuries.^ 
Wooden altars are mentioned by Optatus, and by SS. Athanasius and Augustine of Hippo, and the 
material was deemed a reminiscence of the cross of Calvary .7 In 509 the Council of Epone, in 
France, practically required that stone should be the material used, by decreeing that no altar 
should be consecrated with the chrism of holy oil but such as were of stone.^ But in England 
wooden altars continued in more or less use till the end of the eleventh century, when stone was 
ordered, as being a more suitable material. A canon made under Archbishop Lanfranc, in 1075, 
directs the change,9 and, according to William of Malmesbury, stone altars were introduced into 
England by St. Wulstan of Worcester, who died in 1095. In Ireland a canon of Archbishop 
Comyn, in 1186, prohibited any celebration on a wooden table according to the then usage, but 
permitted the introductipn of a small piece of stone into the middle of the wooden mensa :^o probably 
the like provision was adopted in the examples of wooden altars which we occasionally find 
mentioned at all dates, as, for example, in 1432, in the will of Sir John Baventhorp, priest of the 
chapel of St. Martin, Aldwerk — 

Item lego aliud vestimentum ciun altari Ugneo predictse capellas, ^M 
And so in the case of a wooden altar, mentioned by Erasmus, as existing in Canterbury Cathedral. 
Wooden frames are represented in the famous stained glass at Long Melford, SufiPolk, dating near 
the end of the fifteenth century, ^^ and not imcommonly in illuminations. In the unchanging 
Eastern Church, and in the Bussian branch, wood continues to be used. Stone altars are supposed 
by some to have been derived from the use in the catacombs, where the bodies of the eminent 
deceased were deposited in niches scooped out near the ground level, and a conch-shaped hollow 
above, leaving a flat table of rock between, upon which the divine mysteries were celebrated. At 
all events, stone became the favourite material at an early date, for we find that (as already 
mentioned) in the year 509 a canon of the Council of Epone directed that no altar should be 
consecrated with chrism unless constructed of stone. 

The top was originally a nearly square slab resting on supports in every variety. In the 
remarkable examples existing at Bavenna, and in others represented in the mosaics there, altars 
appear either as tables or as solid cubes. ^' Every variety of form may be found, and, though 
probably the table was the most usual type at an early date, the contour of one of the Baveona 
examples, probably of the eighth century, resembles a chest of drawers, reminding one of the Boyal 
Library at Berlin, which is said to have been designed on the upholstery modeL It is recorded that 
when Pope Vigilius (in the sixth century) fled from the soldiers of Justinian to St. Peter's Church, 
he there clung to the legs of the altar of St. Euphemius, till the faithful flocked round and drove 
away the soldiers and rescued him. And although from the 13th century the solid, tomb-like form 

» Ayenbite of Ynwyt, Early English T«xt Society, p. 233. ~"~^ 

' Langtoft's Chronicle. Hearne, p. 182 ; quoted in the preceding. 

• DaranduB "Rationale" I. vij. 28. * Lubke, "Ecclesiastical Art in Germany," English ed. p. 115. 

* Webb's ** Continental Ecclesiology,'* p. 508, a most valuable collection of Church Notes, by the eminent 
ecclesiologist, the Eev. Benjamin Webb, one of our vice-presidents. 

• Rock's « Hierurgia," p. 493. 

7 Vide ** Sacred ArchaBology," hy the Rev. Mackenzie Walcott, s. v. Altar, for this and some other statements ; 
he does not state the sources of his information. 

* Glossary of Architecture, s. v. Altar, etc. * Johnson*s " Collection of Ecclesiastical Laws, Canons, etc" 
^® Book of Obits of Trinity Church, Dublin, published by the Irish Archieological Society ; note to 

preface, p. xxL 

11 Testamenta Eboracensia ; Surtees' Society, Vol. II. p 29. 

1* London and Middlesex Archaeological Society's Transactions. Evening Meetings, 1871, p. 18. 

^* The illustration at the head of this paper is a sketch from an altar in the church of S. Apollinare nuovo, 
Ravenna, which church was built by Theodoric, in the sixth century, as the cathedral for his Arian bishops, 
subsequently consecrated to the use of the orthodox, and received its present dedication, in the ninth century. 
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generaUy praruled in the Western Church (to which my renutrka chieflj relat«), and euperaeded the 
tabolar form, yet every variety of the latter may be fotmd even to the present date. Moat naaaUy 
attached to the wall by the back edge of the slab, the weight waa aometimee supported on a single 
short pillar ; more often there were three pillan or legs, and still more frequently fiv?, the hu^est of 
which was in the centre and the others near the angles. Sometimes the table rested on slabs set 
np edgewiw at each estiemity, or in minor instances on merely a bracket attached to the wall. 




Vhe most osnal type, however, from the thirteenth centory, was that of a aolid'looking 
pBTa]lel<^ram, sometimea formed of a single block of stone, as in the cathedrals of Speyer (Spires) 
and Oomo, and at Yienne in France. Occauonally the block was hollowed oat in order to contain 
relics. It will be remembered how Harold, after ratifying by an oath his renunciation of the crown 
of England, fonnd with dismay that relics had been concealed in the altar os which, in order tc 
give the act a greater solemnity, he had placed his hand.' Examples of altars thus hollowed are not 
very freqaently to be met with now, but there ia one in Eegenaburg (Batisbon) Old Dom, where the 
altar is formed of one great block of stone 6 feet by nearly 5 feet and 3feet 6 inches high, but excavated 
in such manner as to leave no doabt of the fact that it was intended to contain relics. Uinor 
altars were occasionally hollowed for nse as Easter sepulchres,' but I do not happen to have seen or 
heard of any ancient existing example. They sometimes even served as an aumbry, or cupboard, for 
books and vestments, of which a cnriona example may be noted where Richard Bassell, by his will, 
ia the year 1435, leaves a bequest for making an altar in his pariah church of St. John, Hnngate, 
York. 

" Qood uQum altare flat bene et efFectaaliter de tabulis in parte boriali dictte eccleain 
coram ymaginibos Beatte UoriEe et Sanctn Annn, et subtus idem altare, unum 
ahuariolum pro libris et veatimentia idem altari pertinentibus, tideliter 
conservandia."' 
8nch an arrangement was condemned by aProvincial Council held at Toulouse in 1590.* 

In accordance with the usage of Christianity to assimilate to itself things which had been 
intended for other religions (thus converting them from the service of false gods to that of the 
One true Qod) — and other things which had previonaly bad no religions association — ancient 
wcopbagi and baths were converted into Christian altars, for which, indeed, they were eminently 
fitted in form (though the sculpture was often singularly unsuitable) ; and the excavated interior 
was ready for the reception of r^cs, which, as will be mentioned later, were usually considered 
Dsceseary to the due consecration of the altar. Thus it happens that at Bome, where such objects 
would naturally be most frequently obtained, there are ancient examples of hatha and sarcophagi, 
foimed of granite, basalt, porphyry, alabaster, and marble, since pressed into the Christian service 
as altars.* 

Altars are of all sizes: the Afensa.oi Table, as it is technically termed — t. e., the top — varying 
from 3 feet to 13 feet, or more, in length. The Arundel altar measures 12 feet 6 inches long, 
■nd one at Immenaee, which I measured, is about 16x7 feet, but I do not think this example ia 
of great antiquity, for it is unmarked by the five small crosses which, it most be observed, were 
anciently invariably incised in the upper surface — viz., one in the centre, and one near each angle 
— generally plain, though I have seen them pomee, and, rarely, set saltierwise ; in the atill aubsisting 
altar in the Chapel of Broughton Castle there are incised sine crosses. At the time when stone 
altars were destroyed in this country, the Uensa, or Table, was freqaently set in the pavement of 
the chnrch, especially near a doorway, in order that it might so be moat readily and effectually 
desecrated and worn ; piona care, unable to prevent further wrong, sometimes laid it in the chancel 
fioor, or beneath the spot occupied by the "decent frame," by which it was superseded; and 
occasionally the upper surface was turned downwards in the pavement, and so preserved from 
destmction or further desecration. Not unfreqnently these atones may be still found in the 

' Hume, HUlory of EngUnd, c»p. iiL (Hughes' Ed., Vol. I., p. 137.) » Vide Wilbins' Omeilia, I, p 497. 

' Beneath the Altar an aumbrj, or cupboard, in which to preserre the books and TestmeuU of the Altar. 

TiMtamtttta Eboracentia, II. p. 53 (Burlcei Society). 
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pavement of oar cIuDcela, when they may at ooce be identifled by the five gmall crowes engraved 
npon them, riz., one in the centre, uid one near each corner; some of them have been restored to 
their proper nae. 

Id very rare cases, of which there ia an instance in the baptistery at Batisbon, the Menta u 
composed of more than one piece ; thongh this is contrary to eoclesUatical order, for Pope Innocent 
directed that the attar ahoold be of one stone, for its constroction of several pieces would be a 
symbol of the chnrch divided by error and schisnu.' 




Oocasionally the front of the altar was enriched with carved arcading and sonlptore,* bnt aftn 
the thirteenth century the very general role north of Italy was to leave it a perfectly plain surface 
of walling, covered bj a moveable frontal of any precious material from gold downwards, and in 
this coontry nsnally of embroidery : but a notice of such frontols must be reserred uaUl we treat 
upon the adjnnote to the altar. 

In speiJdng eoclesiologically of tbe front of an altar the terms middk, and right and left sides 
were nsed, and these latter terms were never applied by Canonists or Ecclesiastical writers to the 
north and aonth ends. The rubrical directions always specified the position of the priest as in 
in«£wn altart, or dexira or timgtra parte or cornu altaris. And here we may note that tbe Samm 
Miasal in speaking of the right or left of the altar refers to the right or left of the ofiGciating priest ; 
while in the Boman rite since 1458 the reverse is the case, the right and left referring to the r^ht 
or left of the Crucifix npon the altar, which necessarily faces the priest. In the south of Eorope, 
as for example Spain, they always speak of the Epistle and Qoepel sides — el lade de Epistola and 
el lado de Evangelia — with the same meaning. I am informed that in the authentic Welsh version 
of our Prayer Book, the word there nsed for north " side " cannot possibly be applied to the north 
"end,'' a fact which confirms the opinion of every Canonist that the term osed in onr English 
version did not mean " end."* 

NUMBEB AND POSITION. Originally, as typifying the unity of Christ and His Church, there 
was but one altar in each chnrch, as referred to by SS. Ignatins, Irenseus, and Cyprian, and by 
Tertnllian and Eusebiua of Ctasarea ; and snch is still the case in the East thongh they have other 
altars in detached oratories around the building. It was this ancient usage to which the English 
Chnrch reverted for its general rule, though there is no canon to prevent more than one Altar in 
a church where more are required as a matter of convenience. At an early date the number was 
increased ; thus we read that Constantine the Great had three in the Church of the Holy Sepulchre 
in Jemsalem, and fonr in the Church of St. Mary in the Valley of Jehosaphat. In the year 326 
Bishop Aventius consecratecl three at Avignon, and id the same centuiy we hear of seven in the 
Lateran Church at Bome. In the sixth century Pope Loo the Great mentions thirteen erected by 
Falladins. Bishop of Saintea, in honour of the apostles. St. Gregory of Tours refers to two in the 
Church of St. Peter, Bordeaux, and that he had celebrated upon three in the Church of Brennes: 
while the building plan of the Church of St. Gall in the ninth century indicates the spots allotted 
to no less than seventeen. There were in St. Paul's Cathedral at the time of the surrender thirty- 
five chantries, each having an endowment for from one to three priests ; * and their value was so 
important as to cause a special Act of Confiscation, by which they were all escheated to the Crown, 
that is, to no national purpose, but for the benefit of the greedy brigands of courtiers who were 
then in the ascendant.^ In some cathedrals, and even parish chorches, their number became 

' Kock," Church of oar Fathers," I., p. 246. 

'Among the abundant examples engrared, it will suffice to refer to Labarte's "Handbook of tbe Art« of tht 
Middle Ages," English eilitioD, pp. 2-11 and 342; and a magnificent ipecimeD in Lacroix' " Uililary and KeligiouB 
Life in the Middle Agea," Eagliih edition, p. 319. Tbe illustration ia taken from Cauoioat's " Abbt^aire ; 
an:hiteotnrB relimouse," p. 241. 

* I tun indebled for this iDfonDation to Mr. H. W. King, Hon. Sec. U> the Easex Arch»]l(i{^al Society, a 
learned eccleiiologist aa well ai arctuEologiit. 

« Dugdale, History of St. Paul's Cathedral, p. 3SD and leq. 

• Dean Milman, History of St. Paul's, p.p. 149— 15U. 
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multiplied to what must be deemed a very onneoessary extent, as in the Churches of St. Mary, 
Dantzig, and St. Elizabeth, Breslau, each of which contains about fifty altars.^ 

At an early date, when the Basilica became (or became the type for) the fabric of the church, 
the altar was always located in the chord of the apse ; behind it stood the celebrant facing it and 
the people, while round the apse were the seats for the bishop and clergy and assistants, whence 
was drawn the symbolism of the Bishop at the helm steering the barque of the Church. This 
arrangement, so far as relative positions of the Altar and the seats for the Bishop, clergy, and 
choir ranged round and behind it, occurs very frequently in Italy and the south of France and 
(Germany: and even the position of the celebrant facing the people is still in occasional use in 
certain churches, chiefly in Bome, which are termed Basilicas and possess special privileges. The 
rubric of the Ambrosian rite assumes such to be the ordinary arrangement, and therefore at the 
Benediction, and *^ Pax vobiscum," the celebrant is not directed to turn to the people, as he is 
already facing towards them ; and the same use is admitted in the Roman Church.' But it must 
be bome in mind that where the Basilican arrangement was practised, and the officiating priest 
stood behind the altar and facing the people, the apse was at the west end of the building, so that 
he faced eastward while officiating; when the church was subsequently extended eastwards by the 
erection of a chancel or choir the altar was always placed there, and the priest, still facing east, 
necessarily had his back to the people. 

The idea of reverting to the Basilican arrangement, so far as regards the position of the 
celebrant, appears to have occurred to some of the Reformers ; for we find that at Canterbury in 
Archbishop Parker's time, at all events when there was no celebration of the Holy Communion, the 
priest stood on the east side of the altar ; and Bishop Jewell refers to the custom as in use in 
various Italian and other churches : while a singular instance of an arrangement made in the time 
of the Puritans exists to the present day at Deerhurst, Gloucestershire, where there are SPats all 
round the chancel ; and another at Langley Chapel, Salop ; but in these cases the Holy Table was 
placed endwise. 

It was the change of position of the celebrant which thus led to the removal of altars from the 
west to the east end of the churches (or vice versA), and next to the building of chancels : wherever 
there is a chancel it forms the east end of the church ; such at least was invariably the case in all 
northern Europe, though in Bome and Italy they seem to have had as little regard for Orientation 
as any Nonconformists have here at the present day. 

At Maintz on the Rhine, at Verdun in France, and some other cathedrals, there is an altar at 
each end, that at the East being the High Altar, daily used, while that at the opposite end is only 
used on special occasions, and then the celebrant occupies the Basilican position ; ^ and this was 
the case at Canterbury Cathedral, in the late Anglo-Saxon period, where, in an oratory at the far 
West end of the nave, the priest stood with his face to the people.^ In some cathedrals, as at 
Padua, Bologna, and Assisi, the high altar is so arranged as to be used by the priest standing 
either facing or back to the people. 

The High Altar is defined by our great Canonist, Lyndwood, to be that of him to whom the 
church is dedicated,^ and therefore placed in the choir or most solemn part. In the case of cathedrals 
and monastic churches of very great size, it usually stands in the chord of the apse, but sometimes it 
is brought forward one or more bays (as now at St. Paul's), or even under the central tower or dome : 
Angoul^e, Spires, and Madrid will serve as examples. In parish churches, where the choir is 
apsidal, which is very generally the case on the Continent, the High Altar was placed in the chord ; 
bnt in England, where square east ends are almost invariable, it was set against the east wall, 
though sometimes, but very rarely, detached from it. But wherever it was, its position was 
permanent, and most unquestionably it was not subject to be moved from time to time, as a 
matter of convenience ; and (though it was solely for the reason that stone altars are not of a 
readily locomotive nature that a former Judge of the Arches Court of Canterbury declared them to 
be illegal) the same idea has still maintained itself, for we find a Church Building Act in the 
reign of King Qeorge IIL,^ directing that where a church was built upon a site part of which was 
in one jurisdiction and part in another, the whole should be subject to the jurisdiction within 
which the altar was locally situated ; thus the effect of moving the altar might in such a case 
operate as a transfer of ecclesiastical jurisdiction. This Act and this provision are referred to in 
a subsequent Act, which was passed in the reign of His late Majesty, King William IV. 7 When 
other altars became multiplied they were placed in all parts of the church. Behind the choir of a 
cathedral was a Lady Chapel, flanked by a range of smaller chapels usually radiating from the 
choir-aisle, or ambulatory, which was generally carried round the apex of the choir ; and in these 

' Wallcott, and others. 

* Advertendum est qaod si altare est versus popnlum, et in eo celebrans stat facie populo verso, non se 
▼ertit aliter cum dicturus eat " Dominus tecum," etc Ordo pro Mitise secundarie. By John Burckard, Protho- 
notary of the Holy See ; revised. Rome, 1508. 

•Webb's *' Continental Eccleaiology ;" «nd "Bourasse, Cathedrals of France," p. 477. 

* Rock, Church of our Fathers, I., p. 226. 

' Lyndwood*8 ** Provinciate, seu constitutiones Anglise :" fo. ed. Oxford: 1679. p. 262. 

* Act of Parliament, 59 Qeo. III., cap 134, s. 7. . 
7 Act of Parliament, 2 & 3 William IV., cap. 61. 
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the altars were always placed on the east side or as nearly east as the form of the chapel wotdd 
alloWy and it is only in more modem times that the altars have been placed as we generally see 
them in foreign cathedrals, at the far end of the chapels without regard to their orientation. The 
choir being usually bounded on the west by a rood-screen, an altar was, in the case of a monastic 
church, placed on the outer side of the screen for the use of the parishioners ; it was ordinarily 
dedicated to the Holy Gross, and at Worcester Cathedral was called the middle or mattin altar : 
and it would appear that sometimes there was an altar even up in the rood-loft itself. Besides 
these altars, there were very constantly, even in the smallest churches, others at the east end of the 
aisles ; while cathedrals and larger churches had chapels, each with its altar, along the east walk 
of their transepts, and many others built out, either as part of the original plan, between the deep 
buttresses (as, commonly, in France), or severally erected subsequently (as more usual in this 
country), and were generally the private chapels of families or confraternities, by whom they were 
erected and endowed or maintained. We must not omit to note the chapel of the nine altars at 
Durham Cathedral, where they all stood in a row against the east wall, but probably separated by 
screens or parcloses. Also altars were often placed backing against the nave-pillars, as for example 
at St. Stephen, Vienna, and Buda. At Boppard, on the Rhine, is the singular arrangement of an 
altar at the east end of each triforium gallery,^ and the same was the case at Hexham, as appears 
from the account given by Prior Richard, in 1180, of the great church built there by St, Wilfrid; 
in fact, Dr. Rock says that this situation was occasionally adopted from Anglo-Saxon times down- 
wards, and he gives an example at Gloucester Cathedral ;* while at Compton, in Surrey, the eastern 
half of the chancel was vaulted so as to form a gallery at half its height, and fitted with the 
high altar below and another just over it, both visible to the congregation. 

Wherever there was an altar, there was, except in Italy, a piscina close at hand, and thus when, 
as so usually happens in our visit to some old church, we find a piscina we may be quite certain 
that there was formerly an altar immediately adjoining.' 

An arrangement very conmionly found in Italy and the south of France, and the Rhine and in 
Cermany, is that of raising the choir upon a crypt, while flights of steps lead up to one and down to 
the other. In this arrangement the choir is raised above the level of the body of the church about 
as much as the crypt is below that level. In the crypt, which is called '* The Confessionary," are the 
relics of the patron saint placed in a kind of tomb immediately under the high altar, while against 
or near the east wall of the crypt, is another altar. While thus referring to the occasional great 
elevation of the choir, with this particular object, it may be well to note that in our English parish 
churches the chancel and altar were invariably (unless in consequence of a peculiarity of site, or 
some other special reason) very little raised above the level of the rest of the church, a fact which 
is shown conclusively by comparing the relative levels of the piscina and sedilia in the chancel, and 
the doorways in the nave and aisles. Among foreign examples may be noted the noble cathedral 
of Toumai, where the choir is raised but one step above the level of the nave, the saci'arium one 
higher, and the altar four more low steps ; and Ypres is similar, except that the altar is only raised 
three steps. These facts form an illustration of the mediaeval motif, which designed to deepen 
the physical perception of mystery conveyed to worshippers by suiTOunding the chancel with 
high screens, and guarding the altar itself with side curtains ; contrasting with the modem, 
ultramontane practice of throwing down all screens, raising the altar to a high level, and by all 
means endeavouring to lay bare the actual manual acts of celebration to the gaze of spectators, as 
though sight were the first essential to faith in the holy Mysteries. 

CONSECRATION. — The earliest recorded instance of the consecration of an Altar was that performed 
by Pope Felix I., c. a.d. 279 ; it is referred to by St. Gregory Nyssen, who was born in the year 
330, and by St. Ambrose; the canon of the Council of Epone in 517, and the Excerptions of 
Ecgbriht, in 740, forbade the consecration of altars by unction with chrism unless they were of 
stone, and the latter further ordered that no priest should celebrate except on a hallowed altar. 
Very similar enactments were made by the Convocation c. 960, temp. King Edgar Theodulphus. 

An Altar may be consecrated by an independent ceremony from the consecration of the church, 
in which case it is perfoimed with very similar ceremonies, including chrism in remembrance of the 
anointing of Jacob's pillar.^ The rubric states that, although it may be done on any day in the 
week, Sunday is the more fit day. Among the requirements are a vessel containing relics, and 
three grains of incense, and a scroll of parchment with an inscription in large letters as to the 
relics, the name of the saint in whose honour the Altar is dedicated, and the name of the 
consecrator, and a note of any indulgences granted ; which vessel is carefully sealed by the bishop 
officiating, and deposited in a hollow in the Altar, left for the purpose, and which hollow is 
immediately after the completion of the consecration cemented up by a mason. In the ceremony, 
which we must not stay to describe at length, chrism, oil of catechumens, incense, water, ashes. 

^ Webb's " Continental Ecclesiology ;" Walcott's Dictionary, etc. 

' Rock, Church of our Fathers, I., p. 229 n., and p. 231 n. 

' The piscina is a small niche on the south side of an altar, breast high from the ground, in the cill of 
which was a drain to carry away the rinsing^ of the chalice ; and 7ery generally there is a narrow shelf or 
ledge half way up, which served as a credence. 

* Spelman's Concilia^ p. 263. 
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salt, and wine, are required. The bishop in his seat on the left of the new Altar begins (followed 
by the others), in a low voice, the penitential psalms, without litany ; he then vests, and taking his 
pastoral staff in his left hand, deposits his miti'e on the altar, and proceeds with very much the 
same ceremony as at the dedication of a church. ^ Belies are thus required to be enclosed in the 
altar as a matter of necessity according to Ayliffe, but Lyndwood considers them not to be of the 
substance of the consecration, and referring to a practice sometimes used, when, in the absence of 
relics, the Holy Sacrament itself was placed in the altar, he objected to such practice, for that the 
Holy Sacrament ought not to be kept except for the sick.< The consecration of one Altar does not 
operate to consecrate the other altars in the same church.^ 

POBTABLE ALTABS.— Portable Altars must be briefly adverted to. They were called Altare 
viaticum^ portatile, gestatorium, lapis portatilis, altaria itineraria, indicating their object for use on 
journeys, in camp, and on visitation of the sick. It is related as an early example that when 
Charlemagne made his crusade against the pagan Saxons, St. Denis, who accompanied him, had a 
portable altar. Martene saw three at Paderborn, of which one was believed to have been consecrated 
by Pope Gregory the Great, and given to St. Augustine for his mission to England. Theodulph s 
Capitula, A.D. 994, apparently refer to portable altars for use with the army.* Oranmer's 
Reformatio Legum, presumably with portable altars in view, proposed to forbid celebration in 
private houses.^ A portable altar generally consisted of a small square slab of precious material, 
such as agate, onyx, jasper on account of its red colour, porphyry or red marble, jet on account of 
its polish, amethyst, or other valuable stone, set in a frame of gold or silver, enriched with precious 
stones and enamels ; and between the back of the slab and the setting was some relic — the frame 
often shut up like the wings of a diptych or tryptich. Various examples of very early date still 
exist ; a silver one of Saxon date was found in a coffin (supposed to have been that of St. Guthbert) 
at Durham ; one of the 10th century, cased with silver, is preserved in the treasury at Oviedo 
Cathedral ; and a magnificent specimen at Munich, in the chapel of the King of Bavaria, dates 
from the 12th century, and is enriched with precious stones set en cabochon;^ at Salisbury 
Cathedral there was, in 1222, one set in gold, and at St. George's, Windsor, in 1385, was one of 
jasper, silver bound and gilt, one of alabaster and four of marble. ^ 

Portable Altars were, however, only permitted under very special circumstances, and for very 
special reasons. An example of a licence to possess one occurs in the Additional Manuscripts 
at the British Museum. Pope Innocent IV., in his 9th year (1251), issued a rescript to the 
Archbishop of York, ordering by his papal authority, and granting to his beloved daughter in 
Christ, the Countess of Lincoln (who of her devotion, ferat munera gi'aia), quod Altare posset 
habere portatile, in quo faceret, sibi et suss familise, Divina officia ceiebrari.^ 

DESECBATION. — An Altar is canonically held to be desecrated by the removal of the mensa, or 
its grave fracture, or by a change of form of the Altar ; and a desecration of the High Altar had the 
effect of desecrating the church, so that both needed a reconsecration, though in some cases, as 
where the fracture was slight, the minor rite of reconciliation would suffice.9 

DESTBUOTION. — The general destruction of stone altars which took place in this country in the 
sixteenth century was viewed by many persons with disfavour, and amongst others Day, Bishop of 
Chichester, refused to take part in it.^^* The destruction seems to have been effected chiefly in 
pursuance of the lead ^ven by Bishop Bidley in his Injunctions, (for no other positive authority 
appears to be extant), and these Injunctions are believed, for reasons given by CardweU (whose 
learning and impartiality in such matters there can be no reason to doubt), to have been issued 
solely upon his Episcopsd authority ;^^ and from Injunctions of Queen Elizabeth we learn that those 
of Bishop Bidley had not been universally followed ; the Queen's Injunctions, which are rather 
restrictive of change, recite that in some places the altars were not removed, and add that ** savin (^ 
for uniformity it seems a matter of no moment."" The recent trial, upon which it was decided 
that the chancel and, consequently, the High Altar of the once Collegiate Church of Arundel is 
simply private property (the present owner of which happens to be a Boman Catholic), caused a 
reference to the well-known fact that the parochial high altar of that church always stood and 
still stands in the South Transept. There is a curious note of it in 1570, when a presentment was 
made that ** in the Church of Arundel certain altars do stand yet still, to the offence of the godly 
which murmur and speak much against the same, and the preachers have also spoken against the 
standing thereof in their sermons of late."'' Our engraving shows it as it is, unaltered. 

^ PantiJU^a/e ad Usum Romanum; 15 cent. 

• Ayliffe's ** Canon Law,** note, p. 195 : Lynd wood's Provineiale^ p. 249. 

• Decretals of Pope Gregory lA. * Johnsons " Canons." ■ Cranmer's Reformatio Leffum^ p. 91. 

• See Labarte's *' Art in the Middle Ages," pp. 381 and 222 ; Lubke, p. 135 ; and Bock's '' Church of our 
Fathers," I. p. 250. 

' Rock, Church of our Fathers, I. p. 252. 

» Add. MS. 16,357, No. 17 (Vide App. to Archbishop Gray s "Register." Printed by the Surtees* Society). 

• ** Excerptions of Ecgbriht," a.d. 740 (Johnson's Canons). ** Decretals of Pope Gregory IX." Lib. in. 
*• Walcott's ** Sacred Arch»ology." ** Card well's ** Documentary Annals,' I., p. 82, note. 

»« Colliers '* Ecclesiastical History," VI., pp. 256 7. 

" State Papers, LX., No. 77 (Church Review, 14 July, 1866). 
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The proceeds of the sale of the materials of the altars destroyed at the period of the Befor- 
mation were in the first place expended in making good the site and wall damaged by the removal, 
though they did not alwajrs soffice, — ^as for example at St. Mary Golechurch, London, where the 
altar was sold for 1 Is. 8d., while the parish spent upon the taking down, levelling the ground, and 
paving 58s. 4d. ;^ and any surplus that there might be was generally i^ent in repairs of the fabric 
of the church, but sometimes applied to other uses, without pretence of decency, as at Bayleigh, 
Essex, where the parish out of the proceeds of the sale of sacred vessels, organs, and other church 
goods paid 20s. to the stage players that played there on Trinity Sunday.* 

Some stone altars were re-erected in the reign of Queen Mary, and an Act of Parliament for 
the punishment of sacrilegious acts connected with them was passed in 1553 ;' others were 
re-erected in the Laudian period, under King Oharles L, as at Durham and Worcester Cathedrals ^ 
and many bishops, observing in their visitations the want of ecclesiastical propriety and decorum, 
issued Injunctions on the subject to the several parishes in their diocese, some of which are printed, 
and particulars of others may be found amongst the State Papers in the Becord Office.^ 

But this course was naturally extremely obnoxious to the Puritan Party, who no sooner 
acquired full sway than they passed a Parliamentary Ordinance in the year 1 643, (the same year 
in which Civil Marriages were introduced and enjoined), directing that all altars and tables of stone 
should be utterly taken away and demolished ; all communion tables removed from the east end 
into the body of the church ; all rails taken away, and also all tapers, candlesticks, and basins, and 
all crucifixes, crosses, images, pictures, and superstitious inscriptions. But it was noted that 
this ordinance was not to apply to any image, picture, or arms of any King, Prince, Nobleman, or 
other dead person not reputed or taken for a scdnt,^ At Langley, otherwise Bokeley, Chapel, Salop, 
this arrangement still subsists, or did so in 1857 : the Holy Table being set longwise in the midst 
of the choir, surrounded by a higher, sloping desk, and a kneeling-board on the north, east, and 
south sides ; the priest presumably standing on one side.^ And I have already adverted to the case 
of Deerhurst, Gloucestershire, where the chancel is still fitted with an open pew, or range of 
undivided stalls,. running round the north, east, and south sides of the chancel, in the midst of 
which stands the altar, now set altar-wise. 

SOLEMNITIES. — ^It is proper to mention a rubrical ceremony of washing the altars annually with 
wine and water. On Maunday Thursday, after Compline and the benediction of Water, two priests 
of the higher grade, with deacon and subdeacon of the second rank, and a taper-bearer of the first 
rank, all habited in albes and amices, beginning with the High Altar, washed all the altars with 
wine and water poured out upon them ; the choir meanwhile singing the Besponsary, " In Monte 
Oliveti,*' and in each case, at the last washing, *' Circumdederunt me " with its versicle.B 

In concluding this sketch of a subject which (so far as I am aware) has not hitherto been very 
fully treated, it is proper to advert to the use of the altar for the purpose of giving very special 
solemnity to any act ; thus in ancient times the Emperor of Germany was at his consecration set 
upon the high altar of Maintz Cathedral, and the Pope was seated on the high altar of St. Peter*s 
after his election. So we may refer to Harold placing his hand upon the altar to add solemnity to 
his oath.9 In Wihgtred's ''Dooms Ecclesiastical,*' a.d. 696,^^ it is ordered that if a man gives 
freedom to a slave at the altar let the family be free : and it adverts also to the purgation of 
accused of various ranks. Further : Let the Priest purge himself by his own veracity by sajdng 
thus, in his holy vestment, before the altar, " I say the truth in Christ ; I lie not "; the Deacon 
in like manner; the Clerk with one hand on the altar, the Earl, the King's Thane, and the 
conmion man in like manner. 

At Kingston-on-Thames, upon the occasion of a Lease being granted in the year 1203 by the Men 
of Suberton (Snrbiton, a hamlet of Kingston) to the Canons of Merton Priory, a premium for the 
Lease was paid in Kingston Church in the presence of the parishioners, and the counterpart of the 
Lease was delivered to the Subertonians on the altar.^^ From the thirteenth century a salmon was 
presented on the high altar of Westminster Abbey in commemoration of the acquisition of rights 
of fishery in the Thames. At St. Paul's Cathedral, until the time of Queen Elizabeth, there was 
annually offered before the altar a Doe in winter and a Buck in summer, garlanded with roses and 
flowers, in acknowledgment of a grant of land by the Chapter. In like manner a stag was offered 
at Durham by the Neville family, and at York Minster a Lamb by the Tenants ; while at Leon in 
Spain, each year on the 27th August, there was presented a quarter of a bull that had been killed 
in the last BuU-fight.^' 

» Milboum's "History of the Church of St. Mildred, Poultry," p. 40. 

' *' Essex Church Qoods," edited by Mr. King : Essex Archasological Society's Transactions. 

* Act I. Mary, 2 sess., cap. 3. (See Gibson's Codex). 

* The Smarden parish accounts for the year 1557 note the payment ofSd. ''For havinge in the altare stone 
out of the strete." ArchsBologia Cantiana, IX.. p. 233. 

' Some very interesting extracts from the latter were printed in the " Church Review " in 1869 and 1870. 
' Scobell's Acts. pp. 63 and 54. ' Anastatic Drawing Society, 1857. * Sarum MissaL 

* Represented in the nearly contemporary Bayeux tapestry. 

'" Wihgtred's '* Dooms Ecclesiastical," sec. 6 and 18 ; Johnson's Canons. 

" Cartulary of Merton Priory ; Cotton MS., Cleopatra, C. vii.. No. 84, fa Ixxxix. v. " Walcott 
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In the pursuit of Ecdesiology, to which as members of this Society you have committed your- 
selyes, the study of Christian Iconography is as important as that of architecture, to which your 
attention during the past session was mainly directed. 

The subject is one which lacks the interest which is attached to those more popular fine arts 
comprising Ecclesiology, such as architecture, painting, sculpture, and music ; but, although not 
always apparent, it pervades and influences all, and art in its Christian sense and adaptation must in 
these days succumb to its rules and traditions, as it has always done in times past. Free and 
nntrammeUed as art may be when applied to our domestic refinements and requirements, yet when 
once it becomes the handmaid of Beligion, when once it has to express in form or colour the events 
of our Holy Faith, its doctrines or beliefs, its liberty must be tempered by tradition, and its pro- 
ductions by precedent. 

The study of Iconography does not now meet with that attention that it should, from the 
hands either of the designers of modem churches, or of those who have the care of them. In the 
case of old cathedrals or churches how carefully was this considered, so that each part should be 
the necessary corollary of another ; how perfectly type answered to antitype ; and how beautifully 
Christian faith and doctrine were blended with architectural form, mural decoration, and stained 
glass, 80 that above and below and all around the idea of conveying lessons to the soul through 
the medium of the eye was never once lost sight of! There may be sometimes a repetition 
of a subject, yet the two are so placed and so surrounded that the lesson conveyed is different 
in each case. Thus at Churtres the parable of the virgins is represented on both the north and the 
south porch ; but on the north side the foolish virgins are represented with trailing robes and 
garlands of flowers on their heads, forgetting and forgetful of the advent of the Bridegroom ; 
while on the south side they are overwhelmed in the depths of despair, for the Bridegroom has 
come and gone, and they are shut out for ever in darkness and misery. It would be invidious to 
name any particular case in modem work to point this moral of the disregard of an iconographical 
idea properly applied and worked out ; but I have seen a reredos in which, instead of the Agnus 
Dei placed as the One and central object, there is a troop of them following one another as an 
ornamental border; and, on the principle that you cannot have too much of a good thing, a 
multiplication of crosses or representations of the Crucifixion in the window, on the reredos, on 
the altar, and on the frontal. The stained glass windows, given at different times and by different 
individuals, are filled with subjects often continually repeated, according to the whim of the artists 
or the donors : one window will have full- sized saints under canopies, and another at the side of 
it will have microscopic subjects in medallions, in many cases utterly destroying all scale in the 
architecture. 

One is met on the very threshold of this subject by a difficulty so superhuman and so 
startling in its clear and decisive utterance of ^* Thou shalt not make to thyself any graven image,'* 
that the barrier seems at first sight insurmountable; but the context, "Thou shalt not bow down 
thyself to them, nor serve them," explains at once this seeming difficulty, for in the 25th chapter 
of that same Book of Exodus occurs the Divine command to make two cherubim of gold, of beaten 
work, images of things in heaven above, also the almond flowers and pomegranates of earth beneath, 
according unto the very pattern shown unto Moses upon the mount. It is necessary to notice 
this, for how often in the history of the Church has the question arisen, and even to this day 
still arises, as to the lawfulness of images. No stronger proof could be afforded that the prohibition 
did not extend to the making, but only to the worshipping, of such images, than that Moses was 
absolutely commanded to make a brazen, or, as the text says, a fiery serpent, and to set it up on 
high, that all who had been bitten might look on it and live. The image of, an accursed thing — 
the very cause and origin of man's fall — is here exalted to be the means of his deliverance. There 
is a peculiar significance in the choice of such an emblem ; the Israelites, who had been brought 
out of Egypt with a mighty hand and outstretched arm, who had been protected and fed in the 
wilderness, and to whom the very memory of Egypt must have been an abomination, have suddenly 
placed before their eyes the image of one of the detested deities of that land of bondage, Apophis 
or Set, the very emblem of a worship which, next to that of Baal-peor, must have been particularly 
repugnant to them. 

This serpent wo^hip was found in Egypt in the very earliest dynasties, some five or 
six thousand years ago; but it extended also to many branches of the great human race. In 
Egypt it represented two principles, good and evil. As a good serpent and raised on a cross 
it figured Cneph, the Creator, and was called Meissi, or, '* the sacred word," under which 
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name it was probably known to Moses. We know now what tHe Israelites never could Have 
known, and attach a meaning to that which, in their eyes, whether representing good or evil, 
was but the sjrmbol of idolatry, bat to which Moses commanded them to look for deliverance. 
As a symbol of evil, the cause and origin of sin, it was set up as a symbol of sin. Our Blessed 
Redeemer bore our sins in His Own Person in like manner. As a sjrmbol of good, '' the sacred 
word," He also was exalted that all the ends of the world might look on Him, and be saved ; 
and, in His own words, '' As Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, even so must the 
" Son of Man be lifted up." Perhaps it may hardly seem necessary to dwell on this objection 
to Iconography, for idolatry can never in our minds be associated with it, and yet when one looks 
back through the ages that have passed, there is no subject that has agitated the minds of 
Christian men more than this has. From the fourth century, a.d. 303, at the Council of Elvira, 
to this very century, it has again and again reappeared : and the strife of tongues seems never 
to have ceased. Questions of more vital importance, attacking the very foundation of the faith, 
have been settled by the unerring voice of the Church, speaking by God the Holy Ghost in those 
first (Ecumenical Councils when east and west were one in faith and doctrine ; but this question of 
'* graven images " still remains a fruitful source of controversy, to vex and harass the minds of 
men for ages to come. 

Look back for one moment to that period of our national history, the sixteenth century, when 
the axes and hammers were busy with their fell work of havoc and destruction. Idolatry was the 
excuse, but private gain and emolument was the real reason for levelling many a majestic fane in 
the dust, and for trampling on the piety of past generations. And even those remnants of past 
magnificence which escaped were again in the succeeding century subjected to that purifying influence 
which turned cathedrals into stables, and set a Will Dowsing loose to work his own sweet will, accord- 
ing to his puritanical notions of piety. The Church has never departed from those ancient traditions 
of beautifjring the sanctuary and surrounding its temples with all the adjuncts of architecture. 
Painting, and sculpture, the work of the goldsmith, the art of the skilfcd embroiderer, are still 
employed in decorating His sanctuary, as they were in those days when Bezaleel and Aholiab were 
filled with wisdom to know how to work for God*s glory. But to turn to those who are the 
descendants of the Puritans of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, what a wondrous change 
do we find coming over them : the " steeple houses," as they once termed the ancient churches of 
the land, are now the patterns for their various conventicles. Instead of '* rattling down proud 
Beckett's glassy bones," as Will Dowsing did at Canterbury, smashing that wondrous glass 
wherever he could reach it with poles, his modem representatives set up painted windows, and even 
glorify other saints, whose names may be familiar to you as S. Bunyan, and S. Ann Ask^w. Do 
not think me bitter and uncharitable in thus chronicling this change of front which Nonconformity 
now presents. I look upon it as a sure and certain proof that little by little ancient prejudices 
and former errors are dying out, and that, with the outer forms of the Church which once they 
tried to uproot, may spring in God's own good time the seed and fruit of future unity. Are we 
ourselves faultless ? In our own ranks have not these questions become burning ones ? Is the 
memory of that controversy which raged round the mighty dome, under whose shadow we are 
now gathered, forgotten ? That harmless reredos with its graven images, in the fair Cathedral of 
the West, Exeter, the historic dress of the four doctors in the porch at Bristol, are they not 
instances that even within our own communion we are not altogether free from this spirit ? Is not 
the Cross, that special sign of the Son of Man, which we fthall see returning, still an ofPence? 
The weaker brethren, do they not still hate it with an undying hatred, when introduced into 
Churches ; while they are oblivious to it when used as the handle of an umbrella, or as a decoration 
on a coal-scuttle ? 

The proposition with which I started, " That Christian art should be not only tempered by 
" tradition, but that it should absolutely conform to precedent," which may have strtiok you as 
being dogmatic, is not so unreasonable as it may have appeared at first sight. This '^ liberty " of 
ours might become a stumbling-block to many. Gnosticism, one of the earliest heresies in the 
Christian Church, was mainly due to a departure from this principle. (I may have, on a future 
occasion, the opportunity of speaking to you on this subject, which is symboHsm, and explain in 
what way it was influenced by heresy.) Everything must have a beginning, and Iconography is 
co-existent and coeval with Christianity. It is only natural to imagine that, even in apostolic 
times, those precious words, so often repeated by the Twelve, which the *' Master " uttered when 
He was still with them, influenced the believers. He called Himself ''a good shepherd," '' a lamb," 
which gave its life for the sheep; " a door," by which all were to enter ; " a vine," of which they 
were the branches ; all objects which soon began to symbolize and to figure to their minds Himself. 
But above all, and before all, that cross upon which he suffered, and in which S. Paul gloried, and 
with which for all time Christianity has become identified, has been taken as His sjrmboL For the 
earliest forms of Iconography now existing we must go to the catacombs of Rome, and examine 
them carefully, to see how far they can be relied on as genuine remains and specimens of early 
Christian art. I think that I am correct in stating it to be the opinion of Mr. Parker, who is so 
well known for his researches at Bome, that many of these representations, although very ancient, 
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are not quite as old as some have imagined ; but further ezcayations by Signor Rossi, Monsieur 
Desbassayns de Richemont, Doctor ELraus, and Messrs. Noithcote and Brownlow, confirm the view 
that they are at least two centuries earlier than he supposes. The custom of burning the dead, 
80 prevalent in pagan Rome, was abandoned at once by the early Christian converts, not because 
the custom was pagan, but for the reason that the body of the departed had been buried with 
Him in baptism^ had been while on earth the temple of the Holy Ghost, and was to rise again 
in incorruption. And again because of the example of Christ ELimself, who had been laid in the 
tomb. To depart from such an example would have been then, as it is now, to abandon Chris- 
tianity, and, on the hollow plea of sanitary necessity, proclaim to the world, by the act of cremation, 
that there is no resurrection from the dead, and that Christ is not risen. 

There are few places in this earth of ours which appeal to us so much, and conjure up such 
hallowed associations, as do the passages and cubicala of the Catacombs. Above, in the bright 
sunshine, are the temples, triumphal arches, aqueducts, and huge amphitheatres of Imperial Rome. 
Even a slight knowledge of the classics enables us to supply the missing vaults and fallen porticos, 
and to carry our minds back to those days when, as mistress of the world, her will was law unto 
all nations. In imagination we can once more fill that huge Colosseum with its tens of thousands 
of eager spectators ; we can hear the shouts of *^ Christiani ad leones,'' and see the down-turned 
thumbs ; and then, turning from that hot glare of blood and dust, we can follow the mournful 
procession to these hidden gloomy recesses, as by the light of torches and lamps they bear the 
victims of the ''sports" to these their last resting-places. Touth and age, strong manhood, 
womanly grace, and gentle childhood, through death's short agony, gained their sure reward. 
Well may they inscribe the victor's laurel and palm branch, and add those touching words, IN 
PACE : EN EIPHNfl, They are here as conquerors, and we have but to inspect, by the fitful light 
of the torches, the paintings around us and above us, and take our first lesson in Christian 
Iconography. One could here trace a complete history of the Bible from the Fall to the 
Redemption, but there is one subject which pre-eminently claims our first attention from the 
frequency of its representations and from the lesson intended to be conveyed. Among the beautiful 
myths on ancient times, myths in which primeval truth was interwoven like a thread of gold, one 
was specially selected to decorate these underground vaults, viz., the legend of Orpheus, who was 
fabled to have made such divine melody that even inanimate nature was enthralled ^ 

** Orpheus with his lute made trees, 
And the mountain tops that freeze, 
. Bow themselves when he did sing.'' 

To the heathen spy and informer, and to the bands of soldiers sent to explore these recesses, 
this painting would convey nothing beyond its ordinary acceptation, but to the initiated, Orpheus 
was here as a type of Christ, the centre and maker of the universe. B. Clement of Alexandria 
thus explains it. " How different,*' said he, " is the marvellous song of which I have to speak to 
** you. He came, and instantly our chains were broken ; destroyed is the cruel bondage in which 
" we were enthralled by the evil one. He makes us take His yoke upon us, that one of piety, so 
"easy and sweet to bear. We grovel on the earth: He calls us to heaven. He alone can soften 
*' barbarity, and tame man, the fiercest of animalp." 8. Clement still further enlarges on this 
theme of the Thracian Orpheus. But that there should be no mistake as to who is meant by 
Orpheus in the representation of this subject which occupies the centre, other paintings surround 
it, which leave no room for doubt, — such as Daniel in the lions' den, Moses striking the rock, 
Lazarus coming forth from the tomb, David with the sling, and other subjects referring more 
particularly to the rest of Paradise. Eros and Psyche, divine love and the soul of man, is another 
one of these classic myths under the form of which the Christian saw and recognized divine truths. 
Closely following the type of Orpheus comes that of the shepherd bearing the lost sheep on 
his shoulders. Here again is Christ figured to the initiated, while nothing is conveyed to the 
heathen beyond the ordinary acceptation. Sometimes the Good Shepherd bears a goat upon his 
shoulders, while a lamb and a goat are at his feet, thereby figuring that the Saviour's mercy is 
extended even to those who had sinned and fallen from their first estate. In the most ancient of 
the catacombs, that of Lucina, is a very beautiful painting on the celling of one of the chambers 
m which the cross is plainly shown, while arabesques and winged genii of the ordinary heathen 
character of decoration surround it. The cross form might have been accidental, but the presence 
of the Good Shepherd stamps the whole design as pre-eminently Christian. Passing from these 
representations, in which Christianity is conveyed under the well- known and accepted classic myths, 
we will turn to those where sacred representations appear without any disguise whatever. 
These can be divided into the following heads : — Old Testament history, the New Testament, 
Christian doctrines and practice. The Old Testament is represented by numerous examples. 
Adam and Eve, with the tree around which is entwined the arch enemy : the Fall, where the 
serpent is slinking off triumphant : Noah and the ark, and the dove being sent forth and returning ; 
Abraham offering up Isaac ; Moses receiving the law on Sinai, and striking the rock ; David and 
the sling ; Elijah being taken up to heaven, and EUsha receiving his mantle. Even the Apocrypha 
is not left out, for we find Tobit and the fish, Susannah as a lamb between two wolves (the name 
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inscribed aboye the lamb) ; and tHe three children in the fiery furnace. Lastly, Jonah and the 
gourd, which had a special significance to the early Ohristian church and the Gentile converts. 
S. Augustine alludes to it (Epis. ad Deogratias), and explains why the fourth chapter of the Book 
of the Prophet Jonah had always been specially affected by the Gentiles. Jonah had been sent to 
announce the utter destruction of Nineyeh, and yet because of its repentance God had spared it, 
which grieved Jonah, and hence the reproof conveyed by the gourd. Jonah to the Gentile converts 
was a type of the Jewish convert, who thought it not meet that the divine blessing of the true 
faith should be proclaimed to the (Gentile. We can trace this spirit of exclusiveness in the New 
Testament, and we know that even among the apostles themselves it led to differences of opinion, 
until at last the fact of their being no difference between Jew and Gentile, circumcised and 
uncircumcised, became recognised. 

Turning to the New Testament scenes depicted in the catacombs, the Incarnation figures 
repeatedly, under the form of the Annunciation ; and one of these representations, the infant Jesus 
in the arms of His blessed mother, is of the most remote antiquity. A star is shown over the 
group, but the painting is unfortunately very much deteriorated by damp. There are many repre- 
sentations of events during His ministry on earth, such as the raising of Lazarus (before alluded to), 
the miracle of the loaves, the paralytic carrying his bed, the blessing of little children. His charge 
to His disciples, and the parable of the wise and foolish virgins ; but, for certain reasons, no 
representation of the Atonement. All the subjects which I have before enumerated would have 
passed muster, to speak broadly, before the eyes of the enemies of the faith ; they would not have 
seen in these pictures anjrthing more than the ordinary scenes of everyday life, but to have placed 
the Atonement before their eyes would have been a sure and certain method to provoke their 
malice and rage, and to ensure the tot^ destruction of the paintings themselves. 

In style and execution many of these paintings are rude enough, and yet there is a majestic 
feeling of quiet dignity pervad^g them all, and a sort of peaceful calm, which may perhaps 
have been equalled, but has certainly never been surpassed. The dresses and adjuncts are those of 
the everyday life of the period. The holy personages there depicted wear the usual dress, adorned 
sometimes with those narrow stripes of purple doth, called " laticlavi." None of them are shown 
with the nimbus. Our blessed Lord is usually depicted as young and beardless ; while His holy 
mother appears as a dignified matron, wearing a veil on her head which descends over her 
shoulders. The drawing of the nude figure is very often very correct, although perspective is in 
many cases totally ignored. The various paintings are interspersed with sjrmbolical signs, such as 
the fish, the dove, the stag, the peacock, the ox, sheep and goats, mystic flowers, trees, and 
fountains, each of which has its own peculiar meaning and significance, but foreign to the 
present subject of Iconography, which is distinct from sjrmbolism. 

Sculpture, which is another branch of Iconography, was also represented during these early ages 
in the Western Church, and mauy of the early sarcophagi now preserved in the Vatican and 
Lateran palace^ — ^notably that of Junius Bassus, to be seen in the crypt of S. Peter*s at Bome — ^are 
contemporary with the paintings in the catacombs. From the nature of these, of course, there is 
not the same scope for Art as in the paintings on the walls ; but the sarcophagus of Junius Bassus 
ranks highest, the sculptured groups being very fine. An ancient sarcophagus of white marble, 
brought originally from the Vatican cemetery, represents Our Blessed Lord standing on the mount, 
from which proceed the four streams or rivers of Paradise. In His left hand He holds a roll, 
and behind Him on the mount stands a lamb with the head surmounted by a Latin cross ; below 
are six sheep, three on each side, probably figuring either the Apostles, or the flock of Christ's 
Church. Contrary to the rule observed in the paintings. Our Lord is bearded, and still without 
the nimbus ; the attitude is that of imparting instruction. Another sarcophagus was found near 
San Lorenzo Fuori Delle Mura at Bome : in this our Lord is represented as the Good Shepherd in 
the midst of his twelve disciples. Each figure in the composition is attended by a lamb, and Our 
Lord caresses the largest, which bears the attributes of the Agnus DeL Tou must have remarked 
from the foregoing descriptions the frequency of this representation of the Good Shepherd, who 
gave his life for the sheep ; and what a favourite theme it seems to have been with the sculptor 
and the painter. Divine Love was the secret spring which prompted it, the subject never wearied 
them, their hearts and their imaginations cocdd thmk of nothing greater, nothing nobler than to 
figure Him who shed for us His blood. 

" Who died the rictim of pure lore 
To make us sons of Gk>a." 

The next division of Iconography, dating from the accession of Constantino, no longer requires 
to be sought in underground recesses by the fitful light of torches ; it has emerged into the light of 
day, and in the stately basilicas of the East and West we must now follow its gradual development. 
No longer is it necessary to conceal a meaning or to veil an idea. Christianity is triumphant 
'* Galilean, Thou hast conquered," were not only the dying words of a pagan emperor, but the last 
words of an expiring system. Art takes up the song of triumph, and in glowing colours on a 
fioating sea of gold mosaic first represents the Divine Majesty, the Pantocrator, throned in glory. 
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blessing with his right hand and holding the book in his left, open at the words, " I am the light 
of the world ; '* beautiful, youthful, and majestic, with flowing hair and delicate forked beard, the 
Divine head surrounded with the halo or nimbus marked with the cross, on which is inscribed 
'0*ON, *Hhe beginning," Who was in the beginning with God, and by Whom all things were 
made, and bore that cross for us and for our salvation, and Who shall come again in glory to 
judge the quick and the dead. And again in the Atonement, there is still the song of triumph. 
He reigns from the tree crowned and with regal robes ; with arms extended He stands against the 
cross ; no physical suffering is depicted, as in later developments of the crucifixion ; the crown of 
thorns is exchanged for a kingly crown ; the triumph of Ohrist is echoed in the triumph of 
Christianity. Thus did art first represent that great mystery of the Atonement. 

Below and around the figure of Ohrist as the Pantocrator now first appear those mysterious 
forms spoken of by Eeekiel and by 8. John the Divine — the Evangelistic symbols — the angel, 
the eagle, the lion, and the ox or calf ; to each of which there is a special meaning. There is an 
old Latin hymn which explains this meaning very quaintly : — 

" Circa Thronum Majestotis, 
Cum Spiritibus Beatis, 
Quatuor diversitatia 
Astant animulia. 

** Formam primam Aquilinam, 
Et aecandam Leoninam, 
Sed Huoianam et Boyinam 
Duo gerunt alia. 

**• Hi sunt Marcus et Matthseua, 
Lucas, et quern Zebedsus 
Pater Tibi misit Deus, 
Dum laxaret retia." 

The hymn then proceeds to give the reason why they are thus figured. The form 
of the angel or man is given to S. Matthew, because he in his gospel dwelt more upon the gene- 
alogy of Our Lord as a man, and upon His humanity as the Son of Man, than upon His divinity. 
The calf or bullock is attributed to S. Luke, because that animal symbolized sacrifice, and S. 
Luke in his gospel set forth more fully the sacrifice on Calvary. To S. Mark is assigned the 
lion, because in his gospel occur the words, ^ The voice of one crying in the wilderness, prepare ye 
the way of the Lord, make His paths straight; " and again he says of Our Lord, that he was there 
in the wilderness, and he was with the wild beasts. To 8. John is assigned the eagle, because, 
borne on the wings of divine love far above the aaure height, he soared to the very presence of 
Uie " Light." The hymn concludes thus : — 

^* Natus Hotno deciaratnr, 
Vitula sacrificatur, 
Leo mortem depredatur, 
Sed ascendit Aquila." 

" Declared to be born very man, as a calf he was sacrificed, as a lion he conquered death, 
and ascended on high as an eagle." Christian art, when representing these symbols as surrounding 
either the cross or Christ, invariably places them, not in the order in which they are generally read<, 
but inversely ; thus the eagle and the angel are at the top, and the lion and the ox at the foot. 

In addition to the figure of Our Lord and the evangelistic symbols, the whole heavenly 
hierarchy are placed on the vacdts and domes in their ninefold ministry— -Seraphim, Cherubim, 
Thrones, Principalities, Dominations, Virtues, Powers, Archangels, and Angels ; and below these, 
on the wall of the eastern apse, the Twelve Apostles and the whole company of the redeemed 
extend around the church, facing eastwards, and bearing palms of victory. 

Sometimes twelve sheep, that favourite subject of the catacombs, decorate the eastern apse, 
facing towards the Lamb of Qod, who occupies the central position. The church of the Holy 
Wisdom at Constantinople still preserves its costly mosaic decoration, now hidden by coats of paint 
and yellow wash. Tet still one can trace through all this the faint outline of many a figure of 
angel and saint, and one can only hope and pray that this ancient cathedral of the eastern world 
may one day be purified from its Mahometan abominations, and restored to that worship for which 
it was intended. As Christianity became more and more a power in the world, art kept pace with 
its advancement. Every building set apart for its services was more or less adorned, and the 
employment of painting, mosaic decoration, fresco, and sculpture became general, although from 
time to tin^e the Iconodasts exerted every means to check their use. Yet with this general 
advancement and almoet universal adoption, technically speaking, there was a marked decadence, 
especially in sculpture. This branch of Christian art was never adopted by the orthodox church 
in the East, who viewed then, and views now, all sculptured representations with dislike, if it does 
not absolutely prohibit them, while employing the sister art of painting almost exclusively. 
Iconography in the East has not changed ; you will find to this day subjects represented exactly 
in the same manner as they were represented thirteen centuries ago. Christian art is there 
rigorously confined to certain limits, beyond which it is almost heresy to pass. 
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In that very ancient and beautiful cburcb of S. Vitale, at Rayenna, built a.d. 547, are still to 
be seen the contemporary mosaics in the tribune or eastern apse. In the vault is our Saviour 
throned between the archangels SSS. Raphael, Michael, Gabriel, a subject still constantly used by 
the eastern church. On one side is S. Vitale receiving the crown of martyrdom, and on the other 
8. Eutichius offering a model of the church. Among the other subjects are the Saviour with the 
twelve, Moses on Mount Horeb removing his shoes, Moses with the sheep of Madan, Abraham 
and Isaac, Abraham conversing with the three angels, Moses on Sinai, and various prophets of 
the Old Testament, also sacramental subjects, such as Abel's righteous offering, and Melchisedec. 

In the church of S. Apollinare Nuovo, in the same city, built also in the sixth century by 
Theodoric as the cathedral for his Arian bishops, is a fine collection of contemporary mosaics. 
Scattered throughout Italy are many early churches, all preserving their ancient mosaics, and in 
which the Iconography of this period can well be studied, such as Monreale, the Gapella Reale at 
Palermo, Orvieto, S. Ambrogio at Milan, S. Miniato at Florence, etc., etc., but especially the 
churches of S. Clemente, Santa Maria in Coemedin, Santa Cecilia, and the Basilicas of S. Paul 
and Santa Maria Maggiore at Rome. As century after century elapsed in the history of the church, 
Iconography kept pace with the gradual progress of art. From the eighth to the eleventh centuries 
sculpture began to be more largely used, especially in external decoration of doors and windows ; 
but the theme is still the same, and there is not much departure from the recognized types and 
models as we approach that glorious period of art, the thirteenth century, when architecture, 
especially in northern Europe, reached its zenith, and the sister arts of painting and sculpture were 
no whit behind. 

The paramount object proposed was of course the edification of the faithful, and the instruction 
of the people. Our own Saxon Benedict Biscop, Abbot of Wearmouth, in his life, written by the 
Venerable Bede, stated plainly, that this was his object when he had adorned a charch, lately 
built by him, with paintings brought from Italy, probably mosaics. He wished that all on entering 
the House of God, especially those who knew not how to read, shocdd have before their eyes the 
ever beloved image of Christ and His saints.* Thus the unlearned could understand and have 
brought home to their minds, through the medium of the eye, holy things, which, never having 
learnt to read, they could not discern in writing. 

In the last division of my subject, I think that perhaps it would be as well if I briefly describe 
the Iconography of one building with which I am perfectly familiar, and to which I almost annually 
direct my steps, in order to study this subject, finding continually in that wonderful sculpture and 
glass a mine of wealth almost inexhaustible, and an interest which increases with every visit. I 
allude to that most beautiful and glorious Cathedral of Our Lady at Chartres, the fairest and 
stateliest of all the fair and stately cathedrals of sunny France. In this one example we find a 
complete embodiment of Iconography, and it is so far fortunate that, neither the iconoclastic fury 
of the Huguenots, the thinly veiled scepticism of the eighteenth century, with its pagan proclivities, 
nor the rabid red republicanism of the Age of Reason, have been able to eliminate, or even to 
injure to any great extent, its wondrous art treasures of sculpture and painted glass. 

Examining the building first as a whole, the plan is that of the cross, with the head surrounded 
by seven chapels, reminding one immediately of the seven gifts of the Holy Ghost ; while the nave, 
or long arm of the cross, is flanked by two lofty and beautiful spires of unequal height, and of two 
different epochs. The transepts project rather more boldly than in most French examples, and are 
adorned with those marvellous porches, each of triple division, which, with the western of similar 
character, are really the Bible in stone. The east end is apsidal, but the ends of the transepts and 
nave have each those huge circular windows commonly called rose or Catherine wheel windows. 
So much for the architectural outline : now let us examine the exterior in detail Standing in 
front of the wester a porches, built towards the end of the twelfth century, what is the lesson 
placed before our eyes before we cross the sacred threshold ? The glory and majesty of Jesus 
Christ our Lord, whose kingdom shall have no end, and, by tracing the history of the Incarnation, 
the reason for that exaltation ; therefore The Way, The Truth, and The Life is set before us. Our 
Lord occupies the centre of the arch over the door ; He is seated on a throne, with a stool repre- 
senting the earth at His feet ; He is surrounded by an. aureole or halo of glory ; with His right 
hand He imparts grace and benediction, and with His left hand wisdom and knowledge — *' the 
Book." Encircling Him are the four beasts of the Apocalypse, while immediately below Him are 
the Twelve. A triple range of arches surrounds this composition, in the first of which are angels 
emerging from clouds, while in the second and third appear the four-and-twenty elders, crowned 
and throned, with instruments of music and golden vials. The lower part of the central 
porch is flanked by colossal figures, perhaps David, Solomon, Hezekiah, Esther, the Queen of 
Sheba, and Judith ; but some think Constantino, Charlemagne, S. Henry, Helena, Clotilda, and 
Radegunde. Angels, prophets, martyrs, and virgins occupy the sides of the door. In the side 
porch to the left is sculptured the earthly life of Our Lord, His Birth, His Ministry, His Passion, 
His Death and Burial, His Resurrection, and, in the centre of the arch, His Ascension. Four 



* Read extract from Didron'a Iconography, page 3, preface. 
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angels are descending and announcing to His disciples grouped below ; '* Ye men of Galilee, why 
stand ye gazing ?*' As if to impress upon us the Divine example of him who took our nature upon 
Him during His stay on earth, the rest of the porch is occupied by representations of earthly 
pursuits. We have the calendar, the months of the year and their several labours, and the signs 
of the zodiac. The other side porch is more particularly devoted to His Divine Mother and to 
His Infancy and Childhood ; the centre of the arch is occupied by the Blessed Virgin holding the 
Holy Child, with angels censing ; below is the annunciation, birth, adoration of the shepherds, and 
presentation in the Temple. The lesson to us in this case is certainly His humility ; and thus 
below we have the arts and sciences and attributes of earthly wisdom, and the example that, with 
all these, we should still be like Him in His child-like innocence. Music, rhetoric, arithmetic, 
geometry, philosophy, astronomy, and geography and grammar,— each of these sciences is repre- 
sented oy a figure with attributes, and under these are others, representing Pythagoras, Quintilian, 
Archimedes, Socrates, Ptolemy, Plato, and Chilo. 

The great north porch is also of triple division ; here the idea is " Bom of the Virgin Mary";, 
and the great statues flanking the sides all seem to have a special reference to her. Melchisedec, 
Abraham, Moses, Samuel, David, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Samson, John the Baptist, Elijah, Elisha, 
the Queen of Sheba, Solomon, Jesus the son of Sirach, Judith, Simeon, and Gideon. The central 
tympanum is occupied by the death, assumption, and coronation of the Virgin ; of the two side tym- 
pana — one has the birth and nativity of Our Lord and the adoration of the Magi, the other, Solomon 
on the judgment seat, and above. Job in his affliction and final consolation. This is but a very 
brief description of this north pox>ch. I am afraid of wearying you, for the whole Bible is here 
represented from the Creation to the Nativity, the genealogy of Our Lord, the Book of Tobit, the 
Christian virtues and opposite vices, the Beatitudes, and an immense array of sjnnbolical figures, 
such as active and contemplative life, church and synagogue, and history of the ark of the covenant. 

The south porch, rather later in style, represents — " He shall come again in glory to judge both 
the quick and the dead.'' Here the centre tympanum represents the last judgment and the twelve 
apostles judging the twelve tribes ; and the surrounding arches are filled with hundreds of figures 
of angels in their ninefold order, as well as martyrs, virgins, confessors, and prophets. The 
colossal statues are those of the doctors, martyrs, warriors, and bishops of the Church ; and on 
each side are figures of the apostles. The Christian virtues are here represented as trampling 
the vices under foot, Faith on Idolatry or Infidelity, Hope on Despair, Charity on Avarice, 
Chastity on Impurity, Wisdom on Folly, Humility on Pride, Patience or Meekness on Anger, 
Courage on Cowardice, Perseverance on Inconstancy, Sobriety on Intemperance, and Unity 
on Discord. The history of many of the martyrs is also represented, while the martyrs them- 
selves tread under foot the tyrants who tormented them here below. The standing colossal figure 
of Our Lord is wonderfully majestic as King of Martyrs ; He treads upon the lion and the dragon, 
and bears in His left hand the Book of the Gospels. The whole idea of this porch is that of the 
Church represented as militant in the persons of all these saintly martyrs, and finally triumphant. 

Time will not allow me to enter now into the question of the stained glass. I will just briefly 
mention that, as all this wonderful sculpture is external, the same ideas are expressed again in the 
glass, so that the wondrous tale is told again to those inside ; and heaven's light streams in through 
these windows in floods of colour, in which the ruby, sapphire, amethyst, emerald, and topaz blend 
their rays. 

There is a spirit abroad among us now which would look upon all this as something very 
dreadful — idolatry, in fact — and would prate about the ble&sings of an open Bible ; but I contend 
that all this was an open Bible that even the most unlearned could read, and without the faults 
to which ^* Bibliolatria,'* or book worship, is so particularly open. An open Bible, in our sense 
of the word, was impossible in those days. The printing press, tiiat mighty power of good and 
evil, had not yet appeared ; every copy of the Scriptures had to be written by hand ; and, so 
precious were these copies, that every enrichment that could be lavished upon them, in gold and 
colour and costly binding, was ; and these copies are to these days among the most precious 
treasures of our libraries. I have myself seen, not at Chartres, but at Bouen, a working-man 
explain some of that wonderful sculpture on the Portail de la Calende to his companions as 
correctly as I could have done myself. 

But now, in conclusion, there is much which I should have liked to say as to the treatment of 
these subjects to which I have only barely alluded. I must crave your forgiveness for the very 
imperfect manner in which I have brought this subject before you. It is one which has affected 
men for good in all ages, and should therefore have justice done to it; even its enemies are 
sometimes compelled to confess that their souls are stirred by the contemplation of some of its 
productions. What did John Milton say, that old, blind Puritan poet ? Was it not the remembrance 
of those old days spent hard by in the cathedral school here which moved him to say that he — 

** Loved the high embowed roof. 
With antique pillars, massy roof. 
And stoned windows richlv dight, 
Casting a dim religious light" 
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Was not that the inflaence of our own "Old Si Paul's'*? And finally Dante in the 
" Divina Commedia " expresses very much the same idea : — 

** Oft fkaye I seen at some cathedral door 
A labourer, paasing in the dust and heat. 
Lay down his burden, and upon the floor 
Kneel to repeat his paternoster o'er ; 
Far off the noises oi the world retreat. 
The loud Tooiferations of the street 
Become an undistinguishable roar. 

• • * • 

" How stranfi;e the sculptures that adorn these towers. 
This crowd of statues in whose folded sleeves 
Birds build their nests, while canopied with leaves 
Farvis and portal bloom like trellised bowers. 

• * • • 

'* I lift mine eyes, and all the windows blaze 
With forms of saints and holy nfen who died 
Here martyred and hereafter glorified, 
And the great rose upon its leaves displays 
Christ's triumph and the angelic rounaelays.** 
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I HAVE the honour of laying before you to-night a collection of very peculiar and interesting 
objects in terra cotta, chiefly from Cyprus; thcU Cyprus — the isle of modem debate, the iield 
which has yielded to modem research much that is illustrative of old Roman life and luxury — 
the ** Happy Isle," the '* Isle of Loveliness "-^nce so beautiful in its forests, its cultivation, its 
architecture, yet so abandoned in its voluptuousness. It lies now on eastern waters a wreck of 
beauty, as may lie aloft on rocks some great stranded ship, ballasted with rich, luxurious, and 
precious things, torn by pitiless winds and waves, lifting high her bleached and shattered timbers — 
a sign and a wonder. The position, climate, and beauty of Cyprus marked it in early times a 
favoured place of residence, as it became also a commercial centre. You will remember the island 
lies just o£P the coasts of the most ancient civilizations, and seats of maritime enterprise. Hence 
to it came colonists from the Sjrrian seaboard and Egypt, followed by Greeks, Hebrews, and 
Romans. No doubt the earliest settlers, whom we, for want of a designation more distinct, call 
" Phoenician,*' in after days canying their merchandize to the Isles of the West, used Cyprus also 
as a central reservoir, out of which the stream of commerce flowed around the Archipelago, 
and penetrated the shores of Europe. These early settlers are known less by written history, than 
by the relics of their occupation, discovered and unearthed within the last ten years. For the 
relics of the old Cyprian cities are underground, like the roots of an old tree, from which the bole 
and branch have perished long ago : but these relics are very precious, illustrating life and religion, 
art and taste, — in execution primitive, the lines geometrical and beautiful. We should expect to 
find amongst the relics many of a religious character. These are found, and their absence 
would have been remarkable, since the '' gods many " of Phoenicia and Egypt being deities of local 
influence, the early trafficker or settler would naturally, with his ship, his family, or colony, trans- 
port his household gods and their ritual, especially any particular god held in greater favour, or 
fear, perhaps, than others. We know Cyprus best, however, as sacred to the worship of Venus- 
Urania, and it may be thought this worship had been introduced and established by the Greeks or 
the Bomans. A reference to Cyprian terra-cottas shows distinctly, however, that this worship existed 
in a very early era, in the infancy of ceramic art, when beauty of finish was an attempt, rather 
than a victory. First the image ; then superstitions clustered around it — Baal and Queen Astarte, 
and then the oracle. 

Amongst the series of interesting objects illustrative of ancient beliefs, or frauds, we may 
reasonably claim a place for those presented to-night. First, then, are two Pupse or Imagunculse, 
things very rare indeed^-children's playthings, dolls, in fact, like one in ivory found in the 
catacombs of Bome. placed by the side of the little owner when bhe went to sleep. The arms and 
legs were probably joined to the body by wooden pegs, as in the Dutch doll of recent days : but these 
terra-cottas have religious sentiment. One is Cybele, the great Mother ; the other Astarte, or 
Venus, the Queen of Baal. Here are the distinctive attributes, the lofty crown and the disc. It is 
no undue liberty of supposition, that in this beautifully modelled head we may have the likeness of 
the celebrated Paphian Venus. Curled hair wreathes the head, and an ear-ring hangs from the 
right ear. To these I add the torso of a terra-cotta, found at Old Swan Wharf, London, representing 
the Venus of Chios. With this figure may be classed these earlier and rougher terra cottas, at first 
sight seeming but children's toys, but in reality images of the gods of Cyprus, and themselves the 
objects of supreme regard: they are, in fact, Lares and Penates — household protectors — ^buried 
under the hearth-stone or set near the hearth ; the Dove of Venus, the Horse for Mars, the Deer of 
Artemis, the Owl (remarkably resembling that of the Trojan yield) for Pallas, and others. With 
these come other two, not Penates. They arrest attention and excite enquiry : they throw us back 
at once on the old histories of divination. My first idea on beholding them — an idea which has 
since been strengthened and fixed by the judgment of a well-known friend, deeply read in, and 
thoroughly acquainted with, eastern literature and legend, whether Archaic, Talmudical, or Bab- 
binical — was that these two little images are the old Teraphim, the oracular images of antiquity. 

The Teraphim, as domestic oracles, find an early notice in the most ancient of all records — the 
Bible. We translate the word by " image,*' or '* images," or " god *'; the original is " Teraphim," 
the Image of Divination. The first clear record is in Genesis, chapter xxxi. ; then by Samuel, in 
his first book, chapter xix. 13 ; as also in the Book of Judges chapter xvii., and in Hosea the 
prophet, chapter iiL, in both of which the original word is retained. That the Teraphim were 
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images we gather from tbe history of Jacob's flight from Laban. Laban says, ^' Wherefore hast 
thou stolen my gods " or Teraphim ? Jacob answers, '* Because I was afraid ''; what was the cause 
of this fear ? Evidently it was in some way or other connected with these Teraphim. They were 
the household oracles ; Jacob must have seen them in the house, and known (though himself free) 
that Laban reverenced them. Finding Jacob fled, Laban would naturally enquire of the Teraphim : 
and hence, to hinder pursuit by Laban, the '' gods " of Laban accompanied the flight of the 
patriarch. Small they must have been, since Bachel hid them under the camel housings. They 
were almost immediately buried under an oak in Shechem. 

Micah established '* a house of gods, an Ephod and Teraphim." (Judges xvii and zviii.) 
That they were objects of veneration, and that through them oracular directions were received, is 
evident from their history. They so were used by the household of Micah, they so were used by 
the Danite spies, and were afterwards violently taken by the armed men going against Laish. 
There can be little question but they expected the anxieties and surprises of the campaign would 
be lessened, and success achieved through immediate consultation with, and direction received 
through, these images. Again, the image placed in the bed by Michal was a Teraph, and of large 
size ; and the unhappy state of the Jewish nation is vividly set forth by Hosea denouncing its 
punishment : " For many days " they should remain without a King to govern, without the ephod 
and breastplate of judgment ; without divine messages, without Teraphim ; t.e., no refuge for them 
with soothsayer or diviner. It would be easy to multiply references, as that of Nebuchadnezzar 
seeking direction for intended war by divination with images at the crossways : but we pass, just 
observing that from the foregoing we gather that Teraphim were of two classes — a larger intended 
to be set up in a house ; and a smaller for the oratory, or for convenience in travel 

As to the forms of Teraphim, there can be little doubt they resembled the classic Hermse. 
The human bust, as Elicheri says of them, '* Sine manibus et pedibus fere videntur constructa.'* 
'* A late author of credit," quoted in a very elaborate work of Johannes Spencerus, C.O.O., a.d. 
1670, calls them — "Larium instar, et penatium domesticorum." Spencerus himself writes, **T. 
(Teraphim) f uisse parvas, et qusa facile occultari possent, quales sunt Imagunculse quibus virgines 
in setate infantili ludere solent." Babbi Eleazar, who wrote before a.d. 70, says, as quoted by 
Buxtorf , " They were the heads of firstborn sons, cut or violently wrung off, and then pickled 
with salt and oyle, or embalmed with drugs, under the tongue of which they put a golden plate, which 
had the name of an unclean spirit written on it, and that setting up such a head against the wall they 
lighted lamps before it, and made obeisance to it, and it spake to them, declaring such things as they 
enquired after." Aben Ezra writes of them as '' Human images receiving the influences of the stars." 
Babbi Solomon Jarchi as '' Images made to speak by magical art "; such he says, ^' as those stolen 
by BacheV^ Abarbinel says, *' My opinion is, that Teraphim in general were things in figure of a 
man, for drawing down the influences of the heavenly powers ; that women also made such a 
likeness of their husbands, that so they might have them still, as present, to look on them, through 
their love to them." The Ghaldee word, Tsalmayna; the Hebrew, Mechare; the Greek KtvoTcapuiv, 
all represent Teraphim as images, and as directing or oracular images. The Targums of Jonathan 
and Onkelos thus render the Ghaldee and Hebrew. The learned Johannes Spencerus further writes 
that '* they were made in wax (e cerd) or other material (materia fictse) moulded, or formed of 
wood, metal, or clay." And this latter observation is well worthy of consideration, not in con- 
nection with the images of clay, now before you, but in relation to the fact of the survival amongst 
us of many almost unsuspected Baalitic practices, and that pretenders to the arts of divination 
in this country used, and in some remote district may yet use, the waxen image for purposes of 
necromancy, if not of direct oracular utterance. It is one of the strange connecting links of West 
with East, and whether truth or fable I do not decide, or how little of truth and how much 
of fable ; but it is said of Albertus Magnus, who lived about a.d. 1205, that under the influences of 
the constellations, he made the image of a man in brass, which moved and spake, answering such 
questions as were proposed, and at length became so talkative that Thomas Aquinas, being sorely 
disturbed in his studies by it, brake it in pieces ; and again of that genius, Boger Bacon, the Edison 
of the twelfth century, that by magic art, he made a brazen head, and watched day by day until it 
should utter articulate sound. The time, and the voice at last, came. The head uttered sounds, 
** Time is^* it said, then silence. " Time was,** and silence. '* Time ^s passed/" was the third 
utterance ; and then, in an immediately ensuing storm, the head was shattered to pieces.* I cannot 
give you a recorded instance of the oracular powers of the waxen images used by witchcraft. 
These certainly came from the east, and were made in form of the human figure. Through them 
and by them, it was believed, consequences very serious, or even fatal, might fall on the object of a 
specific hate ; by their means sundered hearts might be drawn together, and objects of hate turned 
to love ; or wasting diseases initiated in strong and healthy frames. All this was attempted by the 



* It may be well to note that Attila wore upon his breast a talisman, a head, or Teraph — a snaky head 
purporting to be that of Nimrod, whom be claimed as his progenitor. The same Medusa-like head was an 
object of adoration with the followers of the heretic Marcion. A head was set up at Antioch by Antiochos 
Epiphanes as a Palladium. Classic readers may suspect some occult affinity of Teraphim and the Gorgons. 
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infamous Forman, in the reign of James I., at the instigation of the more infamous Countess of 
Essex, as against her husband, and in favour of the royal favourite, Carr, whose regard Forman, by 
divination of waxen images, promised to the Countess. It is travelling a little out of the way, yet these 
instances sufiBce to show that the superstitions of the East and West bear a striking resemblance, 
because in dose connection, and, indeed, that the practices still surviving are the emasculated 
descendants of those powers of ill, which so largely dominated the earlier life of the eastern world. 
Teraphim are described as oracular. It is interesting to enquire how far so, and what power 
caused their utterances : '' For shall the dumb idol speak ?" Foremost, then, is the enquiry — from 
what root is the name derived ? It is neither " telefin," the Persian word for '' amulet," nor 
'* seraphim," the name of high and holy intelligences — ^rather the very derivation leads on the 
degraded nature of the thing. The Hebrew, " rapha," is to heal ; hence ^'teraphah," healing, has 
been proposed, yet hardly answers ; the Arabic rather, " tarephia," is better, which possesses the 
double signification of •* being prosperous," and yet " to deceive." These images were regarded as 
sure to bring prosperity, but proved deceivers after all. But the Cabala of the Jews gives, I think, 
a truer solution. By the rules of Cabala, certain words having the letters transposed disclose their 
hidden or cabalistic meanings. The Hebrew, *' phatar," signifies to interpret ; by transposition we 
get ** taraf," announcing or declaring. It is not improbable that this word should be of them, and 
their images called Teraphim, because they persuaded themselves that they could declare to them 
sQch things as they should enquire after. But by what power ? if at all, the thing being altogether 
ill, the associated voice could be no better than the thing itself. I shall not trespass on the in- 
teresting domain of Classic Oracles, or transport you to the laurel groves of Delphi, the oldest Oracle 
of Themis, where after the flood Deucalion and Pyrrha consulted to restore mankind. Let us ask, 
does the Scripture record afford evidence for believing that the evil spirit has in some way held 
communication, oral or indicative, with men who, forsaking the true God, have called upon him. 
It is a question we may rightly ask, grounded on the root meaning of the word *' Teraphim." 
The most ancient book. Job, is silent ; the idolatry of that early era appears to have been the 
worship of the heavenly host— the sun, the bringer forth of life, and the moon walking in brightness. 
In Genesis the first mention, not idea, of spiritual communication is presented, need I say, in the 
interrogatory addressed to Eve. Again there is silence, until the word occurs in the history of 
Laban and Jacob. Then find place the mysteries and sorceries of Egypt, and the severe denunciation 
of witchcraft, divination, and necromancy by the Mosaic law. One cannot but believe there must 
have been more than pretence or attempt in these things, that men or women, abandoning the True, 
were given over to the False. Take the case of Ahaziah, king of Israel, who having fallen through 
the lattice, sends to the famous oracle, or god, Baalzebub of Ekron, to learn whether he might 
recover. That an evil spirit was here invoked clearly appears from New Testament comparison, 
where this same Beelzebub is called " Prince of the Devils or Demons, /3eeX£e/3ovX &pxoyTi rwy 
hatfiovibtv (Matt. xii. 24). Our Lord neither rebukes, but repeats — Ahaziah sent to an evil spirit, 
and expected a reply. That evil spirits had power of speech is evident from the narrative of Mark v., 
where, after the cry of recognition, the possessing legion unwillingly do homage to the Lord ; or 
later still, the damsel with the spirit of Python, or Apollo, recognizes St. Paul and Silas in the 
streets of Philippi as the servants of the Most High. Now, if it be conceded that these foul spirits 
spake from the human body, is it too much to believe that in certain places, through certain 
images, for a certain time, and in defined limits, they possessed the power of communication with 
their deluded worshippers ? Not for a moment can we allow or advocate the theory that these 
utterances of the demons, by Idols or Teraphim, were any way akin to the revelation of the Divine 
Will by Urim and Thummim. ** The tree is known by its fruits "; the " things the Gentiles offer 
they offer to demons, not to God." It appears beyond contradiction that the powers of evil grew 
in intensity until the manifestation of Him who should destroy them. Then the image fell, and 
the oracle became silent in the presence of the Cross. 

^ The oraclea are dumb, 

No voice or hideous hum 
Runs through the arched roof in words deceiving. 

Apollo from his shrine 

Can no more divine, 
With hollow shriek the steep of Delphos leaving. 
Ko nightly trance or breathed spell, 
Inspires tne pale-eyed priest from the prophetic cell. 

'' Peor and Baalim 

Forsake their temples dim, 
With that twice-battered god of Palestine ; 

And mooned Ashtaroth, 

Heaven's queen and mother both 
Now sits, not girt with tapers' holy shine ; 
The Libyc Hammon shrinks his horn, 
In vain the Tjrian maids their wounded Thammuz mourn.'' 
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A concluding and interesting page might be written on the question, Have manifestations 
of the evil spirit wholly ceased in these last centuries? The soberly written account of the 
travels of Thomas Herbert, a.d. 1636, in the kingdoms of the far east, and the more recent work of 
Oaby and Hue on the Lamaseries of Thibet, would lead to a negative conclusion. However, on 
these subjects we cannot now enter. We deduce from the subject of this paper that man must 
have a revelation of the Unseen. Uncontent, and spuming the narrow circle of the day, he demands 
acquaintance with the future, and power to control it. Not possessing, or disowning, the only and 
true Bevelation of the Divine Will, in early time he sought a revelation from another source. Thus 
a widespread belief in, and worship of, certain objects called Teraphim prevailed in the East. These 
images were moulded of clay or other substances in the form of a man, or of the human head only. 
They were the objects of reverential consultation ; they were believed the instruments of spiritual 
revelation of the future, — these communications were made " spiritu impure." What holds good 
of the stately orades — whereto assemble kings and representatives of nations — holds good also of 
the humble divination in the lonely tent of the household Teraphim. 

We Christians have to maintain the fight with occult powers in the exercise of a pure and true 
faith ; let us do so in the assured hope that ere long from every present manifestation of evil shall 
be heard the cry, with a deeper, fuller meaning than that celebrated lament, which filled the ears 
and smote the hearts of the night sailors on the Gh*ecian coast, when Christ the Conqueror was 
bom, — " Great HAN is dead I Great Pan is dead ! *' 
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BY R. HEEBEET OAEPENTEE, F.B.LB.A. 

The period of Gothic Architecture which we are about to consider this eveuing is that which 
is generally known as the " Decorated," and also as the " Second,'* or ** Middle Pointed Style.'* 
This latter denomination is derived from its being intermediate between the "First Pointed,'* or 
" Early English," and the " Third Pointed," or " Perpendicular Style.** Sometimes it goes by the 
name of " Fourteenth-Century Architecture." This, however, is but a rough term of distinction 
between it and the so-caUed '* Thirteenth and Fifteenth-Century Periods,** and is, in fact, a rather 
misleading one, as the change from the preceding style commenced many years before the close of 
the thirteenth century. 

Now the change in style, from Early English to Decorated, is to be regarded really as a develop- 
ment of the former of these two, there being, as Mr. Street told you in his paper, read in May 
last year, *' no difference in principle between thirteenth and fourteenth century work." In the 
thirteenth century the use of the pointed arch, both for constructive and ornamental purposes, 
effected a revolution in architecture. The designing of a great building was set about in a perfectly 
novel manner. Instead of erecting huge masses of masonry to carry nothing more than a wooden 
ceiling, as the Normans generally did, the construction of the "Pointed" groined stone ceiling 
influenced the designer in his whole plaii ; and he had, as Mr. Street showed you by plans, to place 
his piers and supports in such positions, and to make them of such proportions, as would both carry 
and support the weights and thrusts of his walls and groining. The Normans did not thoroughly 
understand any such principles of construction ; and consequently their towers fell in all directions 
over England ; while what little now remains of their attempts at groining (excepting the Boman 
form used in their crypts) is more or less dilapidated. 

With the newly-built noble Pointed cathedrals and churches before them, the architects of 
the latter part of the thirteenth century were content to take their starting-point from what they 
saw, and to try their best to improve upon them, or, at all events, to develope the earlier style in 
various forms to suit the ever-changing fashion of their age. It is difficult now for us to under- 
stand the utter irreverence (as we should think it) shown towards the earlier work by these men, 
working in the favourite style of their own day. They evidently felt the most perfect confidence 
that their own style and no other was the peiiect one. Norman choirs and towers were cleared 
away without remorse. The anti-restoration societies, had they then been existing, would have 
had hard work in protesting against the destruction of old work I They would have been 
swept away by the flood of new ideas incessantly following each other, thought out and carried into 
execution by men who believed intensely in their own work, and but little in that of their prede- 
cessors, each using the older style as one to be improved upon, and not on any account to be copied 
or strictly reproduced. We may regret that at York, Westminster, Canterbury, and many other 
buildings, the grand Norman choirs are gone ; yet far nobler works replace them, and give to those 
buildings a greater interest than they would otherwise have possessed. But with all the changes 
that took place, there was, in England, a certain sense of unity preserved ; over and over again we 
find the proportions of later styles influenced by those of the early Norman work, where the two had 
to be grouped into one whole. On the Continent the builders of the choir of Beauvais or Le Mans 
thought differently. They designed their proportions de novo ; and, grand and truly magnificent 
as their works are, there is wanting the sense of unity which is evident at Ely, St. Albans, Lincoln, 
and Westminster. 

About the time of Henry III. the Early English Style had practically passed away. The lancets 
had grouped themselves together and become but lights of a window ; the piers between them had 
diminished in size and become mullions; and the space over them had changed from distinct 
and separate circles or piercings to geometrical tracery, all included under one containing arch. 
Windows had, in fact, now become vast fields of light, instead of, as it were, apertures cut through 
the wall ; and this resulted naturally on the proper working-out of the Pointed system of ground 
plan, in which the masses of masonry were placed exactly where they were wanted as piers and 
buttresses for the purpose of carrying weights and resisting pressure, while the intervening spaces 
became lighter and slighter of construction. In France this was carried sometimes to an excess 
by over-dmng, as in the choir of Beauvais Cathedral, where, in an attempt to outrival Amiens 
chdr, this daring defeated itself, and the result was the partial destruction of the work, and a 
permanent patchmg-up and injury to the original design. At Leon Cathedral, in Spain (of French 
design), the attempt was made to reduce the piers and buttresses to a minimum ; and it is amazing 
to see the extreme slightness of the structure, the idea being to get, as it were, waUs of stained 
glan with the least possible amount of stonework between. This, however, partially failed, and 
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the outer lights of the great windows and of the triforia had to be filled in. Yet, after all, the 
design was practicable, and is proved to have failed only through faulty work in carrying it out ; 
for the south transept is now being wholly rebuilt, and the original design executed in its entirety 
from plans furnished by the tidented architect, Don Juan de Madrazo, lately deceased. In 
England, however, there was always a more sober spirit in design, and buildings carried out in the 
Decorated period show an ample and satisfying reserve of strength, though indeed we could some- 
times wish that their architects had not felt so fettered by the proportions of their predecessors' 
work. 

The duration of the Decorated Style was more than a hundred years, including the transitional 
stage from Early Pointed. It began in the reign of Henry III., and lasted till about the end of 
that of Edward IIL However, even before that time anothtr change was creeping on, quickly in 
one place and slowly in another. 

We do not, as a rule, find that there is any essential difference between the ground-plan of a 
Decorated building and one of the preceding style, the conditions of the design being the same in 
each until the style grew later, when greater spaciousness was aimed at. The piers then became 
smaller, and were placed at wider intervals, as in the nave of York Minster and in some 
of the greater parish or conventual churches, such as those of the Holy Trinity at Hull, Boston, 
and Austin Friars. This last you will have an opportunity of examining, so I need do nothing 
more than call your attention to it, as a most admirable example of what a great town church 
should be. 

The English, after Norman times, seem to have determined on square east ends for their 
churches ; but occasionally an apsidal plan is found, as at Lichfield and Wells Cathedrals, Bayham 
Abbey, the Templars' Ohurch at little Maplestead, and at Tewkesbury, where the apse and its 
coronsd of chapels are of a most striking character. 

There was at this period a general rebuilding of Ladye chapels on a grander scale than 
formerly, and an enlargement of the space reserved for local Saints* shrines. At Lichfield the great 
shrine of St. Chad stood between the high altar and the Ladye chapel, leaving the procession-path 
between the altar of St. Ohad and the rood-screen of the Ladye diapel in the two bays forming 
the retro-choir, as in the earlier examples of Westminster and Ely. At Hereford, the Oantilupe 
shrine was placed in the north transept, which had been re-erected for its reception — a rather 
unusual position. At Chichester, the shrine of St. Bichard seems to have been placed in the south 
transept. At Ely, the new Ladye chapel was built at the north-east angle of the north transept, 
a passage joining it to the choir aisle. The earlier examples, now destroyed, at Peterborough and 
Lincoln, opened directly out of the transept, but were in much the same relative position as 
that at Ely. At Lincoln, Wells, Exeter, York, St. Albans, and Oarlisle, the Ladye chapel was an 
eastern extension, leaving a retro-choir, or space, between it and the choir for the Saint's shrina In 
some collegiate churches, such as that at Higham. Ferrers, the Ladye chapel was built on the north 
side, as also it was at Osney and Wymondham Abbeys, and at Arundel church. 

Although it would be much beyond the province of our paper to consider the movement 
in France which changed its Early Pointed architecture into "Geometrical," and then into the 
Later Decorated Style, we may note in passing that the choir and transepts of Le Mans Cathedral 
date from 1217 to 1254 ; that the choir of Amiens Cathedral was consecrated 1244, and completed 
in 1288; that the choir of Beauvais was built in 1225-1270, and rebuilt and repaired up to 1824; 
that the Sainte Chapelle, in Paris, was built between 1245 and 1257, and that it was consecrated 
in 1248. All these buildings are earlier in their development than English buildings of the 
Geometrical style corresponding in design with them. It would be too long a question for us now 
to consider how far our English work was derived from the earlier French work. Doubtless it was 
influenced by it, when we bear in mind the close connection which then existed between England 
and the northern and western provinces of France, more so in the earlier period of the English 
Decorated than in the later. There are some beautiful examples of the French Decorated of the 
fourteenth century in the exquisite chapels added to the nave-aisles of Coutances Cathedral (they 
probably had their influence) ; so also the Ladye chapel of Bouen, the earlier work of the Church 
of St. Ouen, and the choir of Evreux Cathedral. On the other hand, however, the influence of 
English Early Decorated work is remarkably evident in the province of Brittany. The cathedral 
at Dol has a square east end, and its details and tracery are remarkably English in character ; so 
also the cathedral at St. Pol de L^on, and the remarkable Church of ''the Creizker" in that 
city, all so English in plan and details that it is very evident that an Englishman designed 
them. Yet in Later Decorated times the English took their own line, and the style advanced 
into the magnificent works of the Perpendicular Period, whilst the French lost itself in the 
debasement of the florid Flamboyant Style. 

Mouldings of this period became bolder in their proportions and softer in their outlines than 
the Early Pointed ones ; chamfers became hollows, and sharp lines of shadows were modulated by 
joining the moulding to its fillet by an ogee or reversed curve, or by turning the fillet itself into a 
small rounded projection ; but yet, while they gained somewhat in breadth of effect, they lost in 
sharpness and in clearness. The bases much deteriorated from those of Early Pointed date, which 
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were founded on the old classic tradition ; and tlie shaded hollow between the two filleted roll 
mouldings was often replaced by another roll moulding — a most inferior mode of treatment. The use 
of detached shafts in piers became almost obsolete, though in the " angel choir " of Lincoln 
Gathedraly and in the noble chancel arcade of Winchelsea Church, we find them combined with 
clustered and quatref oil-shaped piers respectively. In Edward the First's work at Westminster Abbey 
four out of the eight shafts surroun^g the great piers are detached, the other four being 
engaged in the pier itself. There is often a monotonous sameness in the piers, as at Exeter 
Cathedral, where the clustered shafts are too uniform in size and planning. In smaller churches the 
simple clustered column, quatrefoil-shaped in plan, became a fayourite treatment, giving the light 
and elegant effect of a group of four shafts, with the strength of a solid pier. 

Vaulting became more elaborated by the addition of intermediate ribs and ridge-ribs (as at 
Westminster and Exeter), and, towards the end of the period, by the further addition of ''Heme " 
ribs. The mouldings of windows were elaborated and subdivided, the early shafted mullions 
gradually changing in character till the shafts became identical with the tracery-mouldings, though 
they frequently retained their carved capitals and bases. The subdivision of the mouldings of 
the mullion are usually very beautifully managed, and are most effective in leading the eye to 
appreciate the principle of design of even the most elaborate flowing tracery. There are so many 
varieties of tracery peculiar to certain districts, that we can only touch on a few of them. In 
Northamptonshire and Leicestershire a common type is the two, three, or four-light window 
with simple chamfered or hollowed mullions from each of which starts a curve identical with the 
window arch. These intersect each other, and each of the spaces is filled with very delicate 
geometrical soffit cusping, forming a truly charming type of window. Another tjrpe, of 
which there are fine examples in the aisle-windows of Chichester and Lichfield, is more 
common, viz., a three-light window, the lights with a simple pointed arch and three circles 
over, cusped with soffit cusping. The same treatment is found in windows of nuore lights 
than three. Many windows of both these types have suffered from wanton injury by country 
glaziers; the delicate cuspings have been cut out, leaving only the larger mouldings of the 
intersecting tracery or of the circles. It has been stated that these empty circles are really 
examples of an earlier stage in the growth of tracery, but I much doubt it, as, in almost every 
example of the kind which I have examined, it is clear that soffit cusped tracery had existed, 
and had been cut out. Another charming style of window tracery is that known as ''reticulated." 
It is very elaborate in effect, but is simply composed of a repetition of circles ogeed into each other, 
and producing a net-like effect, whence the name, which is derived from " retis," a net. In Kent, 
and in some parts of Sussex, a most beautiful and peculiar type of tracery is found, notably in the 
choir of Winchelsea Church, in Anselm's Chapel in Canterbury Cathedral, and in Chartham 
Church. The great cloister-opening at Westminster, opposite to the grand entrance to the chapter- 
house, is of this style. It is not possible to explain verbally its peculiarity ; but the drawings I 
exhibit of the Winchelsea windows, and of a noble window of the same style in the nave-aisle of 
Whitby Abbey, will make it clear to you. In Kent and Sussex too we find most charming types 
of the flowing tracery. At Hawkhurst Church, for instance, and in the chancel of the beautiful 
collegiate church of Etchingham, there are examples well worthy of study. Traceried windows 
of this period are often found with flat or but slightly curved heads. In Northamptonshire, as at 
Bingstead Church, special types of flowing tracery are found ; but it is in Lincolnshire, perhaps, 
that this style developed in its greatest beauty. The population and wealth of that county 
produced large and costly churches, completed with the most reflned detail — such churches as 
those at Ewerby, Heckington, Frampton, Boston, Threckingham, Donnington, and others too 
numerous to mention, besides the church of St. Mary at Beverley, the choir of Selby Abbey, 
Guisboroagh Abbey, and the exquisite (but ruined) choir and chapter-house of Howden, in the 
neighbouring county of Yorkshire — all of which show what capabiUties there were in the style 
when worked by the master-minds of that day. 

The carving of this period differed altogether from that of the earlier style, inasmuch as it 
departed from a conventional treatment and changed to a natural representation of foliage and 
flowers. It cannot be said this was alogether a change for the better, exquisite and beautiful as 
the execution often is. Early examples of this kind of carving are to be seen in the arches of the 
doorways of Lichfleld and Lincoln, beautiful alike in execution and design. Later, however, the effect 
of the carving became weaker, outline being thought less of than richness of execution. The carving 
on the tombs in Winchelsea Church, on the Percy shrine in Beverley Minster, on the tomb 
of Aymer de Valence in Westminster Abbey, in the Ladye chapel of Ely, on the corbels of 
Exeter Cathedral, and in many Lincolnshire churches, are examples well worthy of study. A 
form of decoration often employed for the hollows of mouldings, as in windows at Gloucester and 
Leominster, was the so-called "ball-flower" — small round balls, opening and budding in the centre, 
and placed at regular intervals. In Lincolnshire and elsewhere we find rich square bosses of foliage 
placed at intervsJs on the mouldings, and smaller ones in the hollows, both of arches and jambs. 
Crockets were very bold and undulatory in outline, frequently joined to each other by continuous 
foliage up the angles of the pinnacles or gables. Eichly diapered work is found in the screens of 
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De Estria's work at Oanterboiy, at Westminster, in the choir-screen of Lichfield, at Beverley, and 
at Winchelsea. The best figxLre sculpture is that at Lincoln, viz., the beautiful series of angels in 
the spandrels of the triforium of the " Angel Choir ; " which rank among the highest works of 
English art, and there is also very fine figure-sculpture in the doorway, and on some of its 
buttresses. The figures which fill the niches in the west front of Exeter Cathedral represent 
both Old and New Testament Saints, and the Kings of England from Saxon and Danish times up 
to Edward m. (in whose reign they were executed), and are bold and characteristic in their 
attitudes and treatment. 

At Lincoln Cathedral and at Heckington Church there are magnificent '* Easter Sepulchres " ; 
that of the latter is remarkable for the excellence of its sculpture, representing the risen Lord with 
angels and a row of sleeping soldiers below. The sedilia at Heclungton, Winchelsea, and Dor- 
chester are of beautiful detail. There are fine reredoses in the Ladye chapels of Exeter and Wells, 
and remains of a superb one in that of Ely CathedraL 

Fine examples of tombs are those of Edmund Crouchback and Aymer de Valence in the choir 
of Westminster, these have recumbent effigies on an altar-tomb, with statuettes on each side, 
and over it an arched canopy and gable, flanked by pinnacles and (originally) with figures on the 
brackets of the gables. These are executed in oak, and were originally painted and gilded —traces 
yet remain. This type of design was a favourite one for tombs in stone as well as in wood, the 
tombs of Bishop de Luda at Ely, of Bishop Langton and others at Chichester, of Gervase Alard 
and others at Winchelsea, the Percy tomb at Beverley, and that of Archbishop Greenfield at York 
are of this character. 

At Exeter, Chester, York, Christchurch, and Darlington there remain the rich choir-screens 
and rood-lofts ; and at Beverley Minster the altar-screen with a watching-loft over. 

Fine examples of the woodwork of this period are found in the rich stalls of Winchester, Ely, 
and Chichester Cathedrals, and at Eing*s Lynn. The extreme delicacy and beauty of the mouldings, 
carving, and details is characteristic of the period. There was stall-work at Wells till comparatively 
recently, but it does not now exist. Characteristic examples of high-pitch roofs of this period are 
those at Winchelsea and Penshurst, Si Martin's, Leicester, the transepts of Ely, St. Etheldreda's 
Chapel, and that formerly in the guesten-hall at Worcester. Often the roofs were low in pitch, 
especially in Lincolnshire and Northamptonshire, with tie-beams and curved braces under them 
simply moulded. The Higham Ferrers roofs are examples of this type. Frequently also the roofs 
of churches ran through at one level for both chancel and nave ; sometimes without chancel-arches, 
as at Hawkhurst and Higham Ferrers. Clerestories are frequently found in the finer churches ; 
but they did not become so general as in the next period. The finest steeples are found in Lincoln- 
shire and Northamptonshire, where the spires are frequently set inside a parapet, with rich cornices 
and corbelling under, while angle-pinnades support quasi flying buttresses to the spire. The 
spire lights were multiplied, and were often arranged on all eight sides of the spire alternately. 

Now, as the Decorated Period was a period of transition and of alterations, I think it would 
lead to a clearer understanding of its gradual use and development if we follow it through our 
Cathedrals, and through some of the larger churches, and mark what was done and what changes 
took place in them, and what were some of the most notable of the newly built works of that time. 
This we can but briefly do, as each building in itself would give more than matter enough for one 
paper. 

Although we shall have occasion to go back, and to refer to earlier buildings, we may com- 
mence our notes at the beginning of the reign of Edward L, as representing a time when the 
Deoorated style had emerged from its transitional stage, and was well developed in all its principles 
and details. 

Our first example is the choir of Merton College Chapel, which was begun in 1274 by the 
founder of the College, Walter de Merton, Bishop of Bochester and Lord High Chancellor of 
England, the tower and the transepts being of later date. This choir is one of the earliest and most 
beautiful examples of the style. The side windows are all of three lights, with different designs 
of tracery in each, the design of the east window being specially remarkable, for it has the 
unusual feature of pinnacles introduced into the tracery. The buttresses are grandly treated, and 
finished with gablets with traceried panels. Fine as the design is, it would gain much in dignity 
if there was more height between the plinth and the window-cills, especially at the east end ; but 
this lowness is rather a peculiarity of the style in England. In the transepts of Howden Abbey 
there is a great Hkeness to this work at Merton College. 

The west front of Lichfield Cathedral, begun 1257, is, next to that of Wells Cathedral, the 
most superbly treated front in England. Its building followed that of the nave, the clerestory of 
which was probably then being carried out with triangular traceried windows, like those at West- 
minster and Hereford.. The front is covered by a series of arcades with canopies for statues, few 
of which, however, remain. The doorways, beautiful as they are in themselves, are but small, 
following the usual English type. The twin steeples, with their great pinnacles and anglestair 
turrets, and the central spire rising between them, form a most unique group. Formerly there 
were three timber and lead spires both at Southwell and at Lincoln, from which the idea of this 
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grouping was probably derived. Tbey are now anforianately among the things that are past, 
though we may hope to see them reproduced at Southwell Minster. We shall have to return to 
Lichfield presently, as the rebuilding of this cathedral was one of the greatest works of the period. 
In 1278 the upper part of the great eastern transept at Durham, called the Chapel of the 
Nine Altars, was yet in hand, and the rose window of its central gable is of this period. 

In 1282, at Lincoln, the shrine of St. Hugh was transferred to the newly completed presbytery, 
which formed, with the new Ladye chapel east of it, a grand extension of the eastern limb of the 
CathedraL It goes by the name of the Angel Choir, from the spandrils of the triforium being 
filled with the exquisitely carved figures of angels before mentioned. This work is one of the most 
glorious pieces of architecture in England. The great east window of the Ladye chapel, of eight 
lights with geometrical tracery, is a most noble one ; while the clerestory has windows of four 
lights, and the aisles three-Hght windows of the same style of tracery. All are derived from the 
earlier type, such as that at Netley Abbey and Westminster, but are developed with an increased 
richness and subordination of mouldings and cuspings. In the Angel Choir we have to lament 
that the architects felt themselves restricted in their design as to height by the Early Pointed choir 
which they had to build on to. The lowness of its proportions is certsiinly a defect, though its 
beauty of detail almost tempts one to forget it. On the south side is the Galilee Porch, and the 
doorway which served as the entrance to the retro^hoir, where St. Hugh's shrine stood. It is, 
perhaps, in its design, its figure sculpture, and its carving, the most beautiful example in England 
of its own or any other period. The cost of these great works at Lincoln was defrayed by the 
offerings at the principal shrine (that of St. Hugh)— a source of income which was often in those 
days made available for great works. Following on the completion of the work, was the raising 
of the noble belfry stage of the central tower, capped with a lofty wooden and lead spire with 
smaller spires at each angle, probably of the type of the now-existing spire at Long Sutton in the 
same county, though of a more slender character. 

In 1285 or 1291 began another of the grandest works of the Decorated period, viz., 
the nave of York Minster. The expenses were met, to a great extent, by the offerings 
of the pilgrims at the shrine of St. William, whose relics had been translated in 1284. The 
Norman nave was completely pulled down, but the Norman choir was left for the present. Vast 
as the dimensions are, the designs of the nave and of the west front do not take the highest 
rank, the details, especially those of the clustered piers and the vaulting shafts, being poor and 
clumsy ; its windows are, however, good in design, especially the great west window of eight lights 
with flowing tracery in the head, which has that peculiar effect of growth in its design, afterwards 
imitated more or less successfully in other buildings. This window would probably be finished 
near the close of the works in 1345, and shows how the style had developed ; for the octagonal 
chapter-house, begun at the same time as the nave, has pronounced geometrical tracery in its 
noble five-light windows. Both nave and chapter-house have wooden groining ; but it is clear, 
from certain facts, that stone groining, with flying buttresses, was intended for the nave, although 
never carried out. Later in the period, 1352-72, the erection of the presbytery and Ladye chapel 
took place ; these included the easternmost four bays of the present eastern arm, the ancient 
Norman choir being left standing until the completion of this extension. The window tracery is 
of Perpendicular character, with reminiscences of the fourteenth century style. 

In 1287 the central tower and north transept of Hereford Cathedral were rebuilt, and 
into the latter was transferred the Cantilupe shrine. The same year saw the commencement of 
one of the most charming buildings we have — Tintem Abbey. It is one of the purest and 
most beautiful examples of this period; its great eastern and transept windows are noble 
specimens (though ruined) of geometrical tracery, but the west window is later, and has tracery 
of the intersecting type. I show by drawings some of its mouldings, which are thoroughly tjrpical 
of the Early Decorated Period. 

At Chichester Cathedral there were added to the north and south aisles a series of chapels 
corresponding with the bays of the nave and aisles, forming, as it were, a double aisle on each side 
of the nave — a remarkable and exceptional example in England, though common enough on the 
Continent, as in the case of Coutances and Notre Dame, Paris, where chapels were added in the 
same way, and of the same period. These chapels at Chichester have each a large three-light 
window with cusped circles in the heads, and were each originally gabled, with fine pinnacles 
between. Portions of these gables and pinnacles still exist. In 1288 was begun the prolongation 
of the Norman Ladye chapel, by Gilbert de St. Leofard, one of the most saintly of the bishops of 
Chichester. The windows are of a somewhat peculiar, but very beautiful character, and have in 
their cuspings some of the peculiarities of the Kentish type of tracery. Later still — 1311 — the 
style having become more developed, the south front of the south transept of Chichester was 
rebuilt by Bishop Langton, in honour of St. Bichard, whose shrine stood here. The great south 
window is a most beautiful specimen of Flowing Decorated, both in its design and in the details of 
its mouldings. 

A most remarkable series of monuments of this period are those known as the "Eleanor 
Grosses,'' erected 1291-4. Of these but three now exist, at Northampton, Geddington, and Waltham 
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respeetlTely. There were originally others at Lincoln, Stony Stratford, Wobnm, Dnnstable, and Si 
Albans, and in Cheapside and at Charing. Each was erected by King Edward's orders, where the 
body of his Queen rested a night on its way to Westminster Abbey. 

At the Abbey Church of Westminster, Edward I. took up the rebuilding at the point where 
Henry HI. had stopped ; and, pulling down a portion of the Norman nave, he built five bays im- 
mediately westward of the crossing, to contain the choir fittings. The difference in style is not 
Tery apparent without careful examination, as the general design of Henry in.'s work was retained. 
The piers, however, have eight instead of four shafts, of which half are detached and the other 
half form portions of the solid pier ; the arch mouldings are built of stones alternating in colour ; 
the clerestory windows have wider splays ; and the window-shafts have moulded instead of carved 
capitab. In the groining there is much greater richness, for there are double the number 
of ribs, besides a ridge-rib, with rich bosses at all the junctions of the ribs. The filling-in is of 
chalk, with grey bands at intervals, as in the earlier work ; but the filling-in is so arranged as 
almost to produce the same effect — that of a mass polygonal on plan — as was produced by the fan- 
groining of the Perpendicular Period. The design of the windows of the aisles and clerestoiy 
very nearly resembles the earlier work. The northern walk of the cloister was carried up at 
the same time, and has bold three-light openings, with arches filled with cusped tracery. 

About the year 1293 the octagonal chapter-house of Wells Cathedral was conmienced, on a 
crypt of earlier date. It has a central clustered shaft from which radiate the thirty-two ribs of 
the stone arch groining. Its diameter is about fifty-five feet; and it is of very charming proportions. 
Each side has a four-light window of geometrical tracery, with a rich canopied arcade under. 
The exterior has a very rich panelled and traceried parapet, with great angle-pinnacles. Mr. 
Ferrey's careful drawings will explain the details to you. 

In 1304 the choir of Canterbury Cathedral was refitted, by the Prior Henry de Estria, with 
richly traceried and diapered stone screens and stalls. 

In 1306 was conunenced a work which lasted all through the reign of Edward H. and to the 
year 1332, and was again resumed and completed in our day by Mr. Street — I mean the rebuilding 
of Bristol Cathedral, then the church of an Augustinian monastery founded in 1142. The Norman 
church was complete, with nave, transept, and choir. The new choir and its aisles are of a veiy 
remarkable design, being all equal in height. The arcades rise from the floor to the vaulting, 
with no triforium or clerestory. The aisle windows, consequently, are of considerable height, and 
are divided by transoms, with geometrical tracery below them and in the heads. The buttresses 
are of bold and massive proportions, fitted for the reception of the pressure of the great vaults. It 
would be beyond the limit of an outline paper, as this is, to describe the remarkable treatment of 
the aisle vaulting, which rests, as it were, on arched beams of stone. The charming tracery of the 
great east window shows indications of the transition to Perpendicular. Peculiar though the design 
is, the internal effect of the choir, with that of the nave, is one of the most beautiful in England. 

Exeter Cathedral is an almost complete Decorated building. There was, as usual, a Norman 
building at first, which was subsequently removed, excepting the lower part of the nave-aisle 
walls and the two grand towers. These towers, in Norman times, formed transepts, and this 
original idea was retained when the rebuilding of the whole church was carried out. The 
Ladye chapel, the choir and the nave, were successively executed in a well-developed style, the 
great windows in the clerestory and in the aisles, with varied tracery in each, being of geometrical 
character. There being no central tower, the vault is continuous from end to end, and produces 
a striking effect. There are a number of intermediate ribs besides the main ribs (i.e. the diagonal 
and transverse ribs) ; but, beautiful though their effect is, there is rather a sense of weakness where 
the numerous ribs meet in a heavy mass and rest on slight, clustered vaulting- shafts. This defect 
was more successfully got over in the days when fan-vaulting came in. The latest work of the 
rebuilding of the nave by Bishop Grandison was its west front, with the great outer sculptured 
screen, before mentioned, stretching across its whole width under the west window. There 
are three doorways in it, with two rows of canopied niches treated in the richest manner, and 
covering the whole wall-space. They contain no less than sixty-five statues. We shall have 
again to refer to this cathedral in respect of its ancient glass and other details, and will 
pass on to record that in 1308 the exquisite Ladye chapel of St. Albans Cathedral was 
conunenced, though it was not completed till 1326. The details of its beautiful windows and 
those of the adjoining aisles are of the most perfect character, and deserve your most careful study. 
^ In 1320 the presbytery of Winchester and the choir of Selby were begun, the latter a most noble 
example of the period, with a great east window of rich, though not very well designed, tracery. 

In 1321 the central tower of Wells Cathedral was begun, and also the superb Ladye chapel of 
Ely Cathedral. Its architect was Alan de Walsingham, the sacrist and afterwards prior.* This work 
is, in its exquisite refinement of detail, its sculpture, its noble proportions, and the great science 
and skill shown in its design and construction, one of the veiy finest buildings of its own or any 



He was subsequently elected bishop by the monks, but the election was not confirmed. 
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other period. Its great windows yet retain a few fragments of their glass, and below them the wall 
IB coTered with the richest tabemade-work, and niches once filled with sculptures recording the 
traditional history of the Blessed Virgin. These sculptures are now but wrecks; but sufficient 
remains to show how perfect they originally were. While these works were in an early stage the 
great central tower suddenly fell, bringing with it a great part of the choir. Alan de Walsingham 
at once was set to work by the Chapter, and designed the magnificent octagon and lantern, which 
was a forerunner of the dome of our own St. Paul's. (Sir Christopher Wren was a nephew of 
Bishop Wren, of Ely, and was himself employed on the work of rebuilding a part of the north 
transept of that cathedral, which had fallen. He appreciated to its fullest extent the magnificent 
effect of the octagon, and reproduced it in his own way at St. Paul's.) The great octagon has 
sight arches, the four loftier ones opening into the arms of the building, the lesser ones 
into the aisles, with great windows over them. The whole area is groined over with oak, 
and in the centre rises the octagonal lantern-tower of oak and lead-work, open to the vast space 
below. The groining and lantern were originally painted, and have now been most beautifully 
redecorated by Mr. Qtunbier Parry. The great stone angle pinnacles of the lantern were left for 
our own days to complete, the final stone being only laid last year. The three destroyed 
bays of the choir were rebuilt from Alan de WiJsingham's design, at the expense of Bishop 
Hotham. They are treated in the richest manner, and were, and are still, sometimes quoted as the 
most perfect specimens of the Decorated period. I cannot say I agree in this, beautiful as the 
work undoubtedly is. 

We must now return to Lichfield. After the building of the west front, the works were 
resumed in 1300, when the new Ladye chapel was begun ; and in 1328 the rebuilding of 
the presbytery and a portion of the choir was tdcen in hand. The whole was vaulted with a noble, 
continuous vault, 142 feet long, at one level from the centre tower to the apse of the Ladye chapel, 
giving a magnificent effect. The great windows of the apse are nearly the full height of the 
builduig itself ; the choir windows are very large, and the tnf orium stage is merged into them. 

The early part of the fourteenth century saw considerable works in progress at Wells 
Cathedral, in the building of the chapter house, the choir, and the Ladye chapel, and the raising 
of the central tower. The Ladye chapel has an apse, but it really forms an irregular octagon, by 
a most skilful arrangement of the piers of the retro-choir, which forms an ambulatory and pro- 
oession-path between the two. The result is a most picturesque and striking grouping of columns, 
arches, and vaulting, and most varied effects of light and shade. The windows have rich and 
well-developed tracery. 

In 1328, Edward IIL ascended the throne, and resumed and completed the magnificent chapel 
of St. Stephen at Westminster. Its crypt was commenced about 1292 (on the site of an earher 
chapel) by Edward I. ; but in 1298 there was a great fire, and possibly little was done in succeeding 
years to repair it ; and this most superb building was, therefore, one of the most distinctive of 
those of Edward in.'s reign in all its detail and magnificence of decoration. We must all regret 
that Barry's plan for the Houses of Parliament involved the destruction of the upper chapel walls, 
though we feel grateful to him for preserving the noble cr3rpt. After the burning of the Houses 
of Parliament in 1834, the walls of the Chapel were standing, purified of the disgraceful fittings 
and floors which had obscured their beauties, and made a bad and hideous room out of the noble 
edifice. The window-tracery and the roof had disappeared before the fire, and it is not known what 
the real design of either was. Most careful measured drawings of the chapel had been made by John 
Garter, for the Society of Antiquaries, many years before, and he also made an ideal restoration. 
He is, however, candid enough to say where there was, and where there was not, authority 
for this restoration ; and the window-tracery he avowedly derives from Merton College Chapel, 
but I do not think it is correct, as the spandrils on each side of the windows indicate quite 
another type of tracery, more like that of the crypt. We must, however, bear in mind that 
probably the crypt and the body of the walls of the upper chapel represent the work of Edward I., 
and that after the fire, when Edward HL resumed the work, he may have inserted new tracery 
differing from the original design. He evidently altered the interior (which would have suffered 
most from the fire) ; the marble seat which ran round it, and the rich arcades and panelling were 
of his period. The Sainte Chapelle in Paris had been erected at an earlier period by St. Louis of 
France ; and the later English chapel was, perhaps, erected in rivalry of the other. St. Stephen's 
Chapel had neither apse, nor stone groined roof, as the French chapel has, though in both 
cases the crypts are groined magnificently. It would, however, almost seem that the original idea of 
Edward L had been to groin the upper chapel, as the buttresses are of sufficient size to resist the 
tlirust of a stone vault, but Edward III. clearly put up a wooden roof. It was not till 1363 that 
the decorations of the interior were completed ; and most interesting records are preserved descrip- 
tive of them and the materials used ; and it is evident that they were of the very highest order 
of art. I shall have something to say about them further on. 

The tomb of King Edward II. was erected in Gloucester Cathedral by his son, and is a very 
magnificent work. It at once became a source of attraction for visitors and pilgrims, which 
10 enriched the monks that important works of a novel character were soon begun. There was 
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a grand and xnassive Norman church to be dealt with, and, contrary to the osaal course, 
it was not pulled down ; but it was determined to transform it by covering the internal surface 
with a panelling of stone. This was commenced in the south transept, and then carried on in 
the choir in the same manner. At this time the Decorated Style, in the southern part of England, 
was changing into the Perpendicular Style; and in the choir the later style was rapidly developing. 
It is most interesting to find so dear an instcmce as this of the beginning of the succeeding styla 
The great Abbey Church of Glastonbury was partially panelled inside in a similar fashion. 

At Winchester the transformation of a Norman building was effected in a very different manner ; 
but, magnificent as the nave is, the earlier idea, as carried out at Gloucester, has a still finer 
effect. 

In 1335 the raising of the central tower of Salisbury Cathedral and the erection of the great 
spire were commenced. When completed the whole rose to a height of 400 feet above the pavement. 
The spire of Chichester (271 feet) was built later, but the exact date is not known. It is inferior to 
Salisbury in its design, and in its grouping of pinnacles and lights at its base ; but these were so 
much tampered with by Sir Christopher Wren, who repaired them, that perhaps their original 
design was lost before the fall. 

Between 1356 and 1369 the central spire of Norwich Cothedral, 287 feet high, was erected* 

From 1353 to about 1395 important works were carried out in the choir of Carlisle Cathedral, in 
the Late Flowing Decorated Style — a style which, on the Continent/ became Flamboyant and 
degenerated into weakness, but which at Carlisle is as full of nerve and spirit as any of the earlier 
styles. The Norman choir had been injured by fire, and a beginning had been made towards 
rebuilding it in the early part of the thirteenth century, when the arcades and walls were built. 
Again a fire hindered the work, and apparently much injured the clustered piers; and when 
operations ware resumed in 1292, the piers were removed and replaced by new ones in the style of 
that day, the earlier arch-mouldings being left standing. Later on, the triforium and clerestory were 
erected, supporting a wooden, painted, semicircular ceiling. The clerestory was treated in an unusual 
manner, having in each bay a three-light window, widi a single-light window on each side, aU 
with flowing tracery in the heads. The whole east end is occupied by a glorious vrindow of 
nine lights, with flowing tracery of unsurpassable design, alike perfect whether the lines of the 
stonework or of the glass openings be examined. 

It is worthy of remark that, in the far north of England, the Decorated Style was still 
improving and getting almost to perfection, while in the south and west, as at Winchester and 
Gloucester, the fashion was changing into a more mechanical, but yet, when well carried out, a 
truly magnificent style, peculiar to England and English architects. 

I have not mentioned amongst these examples the beautiful Chapel of St. Etheldreda, Ely 
Place, as you will hear all about it when you visit it. It is a splendid example of this period, 
though with the defect, like Merton College chapel, of the extreme lowness of its window-cills. Tou 
wiU notice that the clustered angle-pinnacles and buttresses which formerly adorned the exterior of 
the east end have not been restored, nor has the central buttress under the window ; and thereby 
much of the former effect is lost. Neither does it gain in appearance by the modem doorway and 
window of the crypt ; yet we may congratulate ourselves on the care with which the chapel has 
been restored internally, and that so noble a specimen of the style is preserved to us. 

Before concluding, I should touch on the state of the arts of painting and stained glass of this 
period. Unfortunately I am unable to refer to existing examples of the former, as, in one way or 
another, they have mostly perished ; but there is ample evidence to prove that English painters 
of this period had attained to a very high position. I have mentioned that the wooden tombs 
and canopies at Westminster were painted; so was the stall- work of Chichester and Ely, the 
groining of the lantern of Ely Cathedral, and the vault of Exeter Cathedral; but we have 
nothing very definite of which any remains are preserved, or any records exist, except the paintings 
at Westminster in the Painted Chamber and St. Stephen's chapel, both now destroyed. The 
Painted Chamber was originally Norman, and it stood parallel with St. Stephen's Chapel. It 
was enlarged by Henry HE., and the walls were ordered by him to be painted of a green colour, 
''as a curtain.'' In 1263, after a fire, paintings were ordered in the "King's Chamber" and in 
his '' Oratory and Oriels," which formed part of the " Great Chamber." Otho and Master William 
— a monk of Westminster — and Peter de Hispania, were the earlier painters, followed by Master 
Walter de Durham. These paintings were continued in the reign of Edward L ; and it seems the 
subjects were painted, more or less, three times, the gilding, especially, being renewed. The subjects 
were carefully examined by Mr. Stothard, who has left a valuable record of them. They represented 
Old Testament subjects, such as Abimelech, the death of Sisera, the miracles of Elisha, incidents 
in the time of Hezekiah, Jehoiachim, and the Maccabees, the coronation of the Confessor, and of 
King Offa, and also female figures representing the Virtues triumphing over the Vices. All figures 
are, as usual, represented in the costumes of the day, and the architecture is that of the period; 
all are painted on a ground of blue. The figures show great knowledge of drawing, especially 
those in the nude. They were executed in distemper, and coated with an oily varnish. 

The paintings in St. Stephen's Chapel were of Edward IIL's time ; and the records that are 
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preserved of them by John Carter's and Sznirke*8 drawings show that they were of the very highest 
order, and that the interior of the chapel must have presented a most superb effect. The whole 
of the stonework was painted, the grey marble bench-table (or seat) all round being alone retained 
in its natural colour. A sort of apple-green, blue, and red was used indifferently for hollows and 
projecting mouldings, fillets were gilded, and the chief projecting mouldings were covered with 
embossed gilded patterns and headings, while on the columns and on the coloured mouldings were 
laid or stamped raised paterae formed of a sort of stucco, or gesso, gilded. At the east end, on the 
north side of the altar were represented Edward HE., the Black Prince, and his royal brothers, richly 
clad in armour and embroidered surcoats, kneeling and gazing upwards, with a great picture above 
them, representing the Adoration of the Magi. On the south side were Queen Philippa and the 
Princesses, kneeling, while the scenes painted above them represented the Presentation in the Temple 
and the Nativity. The King and Queen and their family have a rich arcading over them, painted in 
red on gold, with an architectural background painted on gold and silver. The ground of the great 
picture above is a richly embossed diaper of gold. 

All along the sides of the chapel, under the windows and tabernacle-work, were represented 
angels holding drapery. They had great wings of peacocks* feathers, painted in red on gold, with 
eyes formed of green, blue, and gold. The angels were vested in blue and scarlet, with gold patterns, 
and the background was dark, with gold stars. The figures were stiff and somewhat meagre ; but 
the drapery was well disposed, and was represented as most richly embroidered, showing how advanced 
the art of embroidery then was. Above these figures the lower parts of the windows were made to 
form solid panels, on which were painted most spirited representations of incidents in the history of 
Job and To bit. Besides these, were paintings, specially by order of the King, of himself protected 
by St. Oeorge, and Queen Philippa protected by the Blessed Virgin. 

It will ever be a subject of the keenest regret that such glorious works no longer exist ; we, 
however, owe a debt of gratitude to those who copied them and preserved the memory of them in 
a year as far back as 1729. I have been thus lengthy in my description of the decorations of the 
chapel to show that, where such work was done, English painters of the Decorated Period were not 
a whit behind their brothers in other countries. St. Stephen's Chapel must indeed have been one 
of the wonders of English architecture of this period. 

And now, as to the English stained glass of the Decorated Period, you will remember how 
Mr. Street described the thirteenth century glass, as continually and gradually changing from 
the deep, rich-coloured mosaic of the twelfth century, and becoming lighter in tone, owing 
to the introduction of white glass and grissaille work. This process continued through the 
Decorated Period, even though the small windows gave place to large windows, occupying in many 
cases almost all the wall-space. The effect sought to be produced was an opposite one to that 
which was aimed at during the earlier period, where the walls and their decorations were kept 
lighter in tone, often by means of red lines and patterns on a cream-coloured ground, while the 
windows were rich and dark in colour. The men of this period gave dark, rich colours of red, 
green, and gold to their walls and architecture, and as much lightness in tone as possible to 
their glass. When we speak of ''white glass" being so much used, it must be borne in 
mind that what represented white was a sort of light sea-green tint, blending most happily 
with richer tones of colour. Glass of this period was not so thick as early glass. '' Pot-metal " 
glass (or yellow glass of one colour throughout its whole thickness) was replaced by glass 
with a yellow stain of a lemon tint ; and this was largely used for the architectural features 
of the canopy- work, such as crockets and finials, and also in the simpler quarry patterns on a 
white ground. The patterns were of foliage and animals, very naturally treated. Sometimes 
the only rich colour introduced was in a shield of arms in each light, as in the chancel 
windows of Norbury Church. At York, in the nave-aisles and clerestory windows, belts of pictures 
in rich colours were introduced in two tiers, with colour in the tracery. Towards the middle of the 
style, figures having lofty canopies over them were introduced, often with small pictures under, as in 
the great west window of York Minster. In this window the peculiar tone of the white glass, and 
the yellow stain of the canopy-work is very remarkable. 

In Merton College Chapel are remains of richly coloured glass ; and in the clerestory of the 
choir-apse of Tewkesbury Abbey, and at Chartham. One of the finest specimens of this later 
period is the glass in the east window of Gloucester Cathedral. Of this I am able, by 
Mr. Clajrton's kindness, to show you a most accurate drawing. You will notice the still angular 
tod somewhat rigid drawing of the figures, with broad and flowing draperies, and the great 
quantity of "white" glass used in them. You will notice, too, the great canopies in white 
and yellow, with rich tones of red and blue introduced, and the ground of ornamental quarries. 

The colours used in glass of this period are lighter in tone than in the earlier glass ; the 
shading is executed by ''smearing," and white glass is more used for flesh tints than the early 
flesh-coloured glass. In the east window of Wells Cathedral there is some very beautiful glass, 
light in tone, and also in the east window of Bristol Cathedral. 

The documents relating to the original glass at Exeter Cathedral are still preserved. They 
give precise instructions as to the relative quantities of white and coloured glass to be used, I 
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think, in about the proportions of 5 to 1 respectively. The windows of St. Stephen's Ohapel were 
designed by Master John de Chester ; but of their design we have no record, except that there were 
large figures introduced. The accounts show that blue, red, and azure were used in large quantities 
with the white glass. 

And now, although there is so rexy much that might be said on so many of the details of 
the Decorated Style, and on so many of its buildings, on its cathedrals, its abbeys, and its parish 
churches, I must break off. I have not been able eyen to speak oiP the domestic work of the 
period, nor of the magnificent castles erected by Edward I. I have sought to give a brief outline 
of the characteristics of the style, and to mention, to some extent, where these may be seen, so 
that when you travel about England you may know where the most remarkable ecclesiastical works 
of the Decorated Style are, and the reasons why they are remarkable and worthy of your most 
careful study. 



THE 



ARCHITECTURE OF THE PERPENDICULAR PERIOD. 



BY J. D. BEDDING, F.E.LB.A. 



Haying a large and complex subject to deal with this evening, it behoves me to get into the 
thick of it with as little delay as possible. I feel, however, that from its threshold and through 
its whole length, my subject is so beset and entangled with prejudicial theories, that a little 
preliminary pioneering is necessary ere I can hope to bring daylight upon it, or you face to face 
with it If, then, I can at starting pierce somewhat through the luxuriant undergrowth which 
now intercepts the view, and renders sympathetic consideration of the Perpendicular style im- 
possible—if I can inspire a little more tender reverence for it before proceeding to my main work, 
I shall be doing both my subject and my hearers good service. 

It is scarcely necessary for me to remind you that the architects, the critics, the antiquaries, 
the connoisseur frequenters of archseological picnics, and other representatives of the current taste, 
think that the art of the Perpendicular period is either intrinsically, or, in regard to the earlier 
periods, relatively bad, and that its tendency was to go from bad to worse. Strange, diverse, and 
even contradictory things are said of it ; but, as you know, the charges laid against a dog with a 
bad name are not strictly investigated, and people do not care much whether the tales tally with 
facts, or with one another. And so the " bad name " which the Perpendicular has somehow 
obtained answers all requisite condemnatory purposes. It is too horizontal for one, too perpen- 
dicular for another, too modem for the dry-as-dusts, too secular for the sanctimonious, who seem 
to fancy that Gothic art was invented for the spread of Christianity, and that art becomes 
" profane " when it illustrates the human side of every-day life. It is too rich and lavish for the 
poiist ; too scientific and matter-of-fact for the lovers of the queer and the unexpected ; too free 
and playful for the pedant ; too refined and artful for the worshippers of the crude and rude ; and 
everybody of consequence, except the great Pugin, Fergusson, and Freeman, has had an ill word 
for the Perpendicular. Now, if the thing so roundly and so all but universally condemned were 
a mere abstract idea out of the pale of practical life, if current taste, art, historical and other 
knowledge, did not suffer from this wide-spread antipathy ; if, too, the very existence of the relics 
of the discredited style were not meanwhile imperilled by it, one might look philosophically at the 
whole business. "They say; let them say! '' Or one might refiect that in due season the wheel 
of fashion, if not the informed judgment, would some day turn this way; or one might find some 
consolation in knowing how much pleasure and interest they lost who thus refused due regard for 
the Perpendicular. But it seems to me that both in the past and the present there is much to 
deplore in the attitude taken up, and, speaking as a student to students, I would ask you to use 
your endeavours to abate the evils of those invidious distinctions now in vogue. If we are to have 
any dealings with Gk>thic art, if we are to lean upon it for profit in design at all, if we are to trust 
it, let us trust it altogether. Let us have the courage of our convictions, trust the leading of our 
national style, go with it to the uttermost. Let our attachment be no halting, minimising, sectional 
attachment, but a fearless, unhesitating allegiance, that accepts Gothic all in all or not at all. Let 
us have done with those self-imposed bonds touching the use of the later styles, which must 
inevitably tend to make the Gothic revival affected and short-lived. It must be within your 
knowledge that, in the past, our students sallied forth with their eyes bandaged in the direction of 
the Perpendicular, their heads crammed with precautionary theories about late art, their hands full 
of printed labels marked ''pure " and *' debased," and the early work was to be ticketed *'pure," 
and the late was to receive black marks, relatively black in proportion to its distance from the 
thirteenth century. Surely, one thinks, an enemy to Gothic architecture invented the terminology 
and the cant phrases by which it is classified, seeing that full half of our English Gothic is thus 
placed under a ban, beyond our power of sjrmpathy and appreciation, if we would be saved men ; 
seeing, too, that the terminology gives, as it were, to the most ignorant, the most superficial, the 
most juvenile and conceited critic, moral right and license to abuse and condenm the handiwork of 
men who had giant capacity and splendid courage in design — men of acute wit and strong under- 
standing — great Churchmen and statesmen and kings — men who, while Hving, were justly held in 
proudest esteem, and whose names in history rank high in the bead-roll of English worthies. 

Parker's Glossary speaks thus of the Perpendicular : — '' At its first appearance the general 
effect was usually bold and good ; the mouldings, though not equal to the Decorated style, were 
well defined, the enrichments effective and ample without exuberance, and the details delicate 
without extravagant minuteness. Subsequently it underwent a gradual debasement." Again:— 
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*' Altbongli this style is certainly inferior to the Decorated, and underwent progressiye deteriora- 
tion! there are many fine buildings to be met with of various dates, erected during its continuance." 
Now, although there are always a few first-hand students who do not believe everything that is 
printed in a book, yet the general run of people are docile, and cannot help being influenced by 
remarks like these, whose faint praise danms, and as life is short, they natursJly turn to the goody- 
goody early styles, and leave the debased to their gradual debasement. And this is only an 
example of our text-book criticism, which has ever pitted style against style, not by way of 
illustrating historic develcpment, but as fostering admiration for one and condemnation of another, 
as promoting the adoption of the early periods, and providing moral and sesthetic conclusions 
against the later. And all this regardless of the fact that the art-principles are identical 
throughout, that there was precisely the same chance of getting good or bad work in every style, 
and that if there be more conmionplace Perpendicular work than commonplace Early English, it is 
only because there are less relics of the one style than of the other ; regardless, too, that the 
craftsmen of all the periods alike were Englishmen working for Englishmen, expressing English 
enthusiasm in English ways; also that the structures of any period are not simply the reflex of a 
period, but the period itself ; that the fashioned stone and wood, the painting and glass, the aims, 
the modes, and methods of the work, are the period clothed and manifest before us, so that to 
despise the fruit is to despise the period, root and branch. Again, in the matter of church 
restoration, the contempt for the Perpendicular has both prompted and given moral justification 
for the destruction and mutilation of a vast body of architecture of this period during the last 
thirty years. Buildings have been valued according to their chronology. We have loved age in 
art rather than art for its own sake. We have been more anxious to support theories about the 
work of a period than to be put into communication with that period. There has been a great 
deal of pickaxe and crow-bar work, of raking amidst old stones, of grubbing up old foundations ; a 
great deal of conjectural restoration where license has been given to nineteenth century architect- 
dreamers to express their unwarrantable thirteenth century dreams, and no concern whatever about 
the Perpendicular work destroyed in the process. And to refer incidentally to a practical issue 
touching contemporary design, one fruit of the aversion to the Perpendicular is seen in the utter 
inability of architects to design in the style. I have said that a full half of English architecture 
is — alas! I ought now to say was — of this period ; and yet so little has it been loved and appreci- 
ated, that there are not six men in the profession who have so far imbibed and made themselves 
one with the Perpendicular as to be able to think in it, or to express themselves sympathetically 
through its forms. On the occasion of Mr. Carpenter's lecture on the " Decorated Period," your 
chairman expressed his satisfaction at the exclusive adoption of the early styles by church architects 
of the present day. And why is this but that the vast majority of architects could as readily write 
poems in Persian as design churches in true accord with the spirit of the later styles. As I now 
address an eccleeiological society, and a young society moreover, I feel that I may speak of the 
Perpendicular period as I find it, and you will not blame my sympathy with the work under 
review. The end of all ecclesiological or archaeological studies should be to make us true, genuine 
observers of the ways and works of past ages, and should put us on friendly terms with all phases 
of olden time. An ecclesiological society is not a rallying point for art factions, nor a field for the 
battle of the styles ; it is not meant to render us more critical nor more capable of detecting flaws, 
so much as to bring us into a congenial mood with the past ; and of this we may be quite certain, 
that in return for, and in proportion to, our sympathy, secrets will be unlocked and shown to us 
which unfriendly eyes are not allowed to witness, nor unfriendly minds to understand. 

The method of treatment which I propose to take in this lecture is to pass in survey the 
mutual relation of the Perpendicular and other periods of English Gothic — ^marking where they 
touch and illustrate each other — a course dictated by the fact that this is the last of a series of 
lectures on English Gothic. But with every desire to do my subject the fullest justice, it is 
impossible for me to do more to-night than to provide a fairly adequate outlook upon the 
development of architectural conceptions, and an enumeration of the vital and accidental 
characteristics of the style. In the Perpendicular we have what has been called the '' complete 
Gothic of England," and taking 1350 as the starting-point of the style (although the Gloucester 
work would give us some thirteen years earlier than this date), we are carried on well into the 
sixteenth century for some of its latest examples, not to mention the noble seventeenth century 
work at Christ Church, Oxford, at St. John's College, and other collegiate buildings at Oxford and 
Cambridge ; all of which show, by-the-by, how thoroughly the style was engrained in the English 
mind, how it filled the desires and aims of the later generations, and how much hidden capacity 
there was in it. It will be seen what a large space of time the style covers, and how-~even if we 
take 1350 as the beginning, and 1530 as the close of the Pei'pendicular — we should give the style a 
longer time than the Early English and Decorated put together. The term '* Complete English 
Gothic " is as right as most terms are, although the kUe English, as a consummation of the early 
English, might be more accurate and illustrative. The term *' complete" is, however, in a 
mediaeval sense fairly accurate and convenient, because it sets forth the fact of the continuity of 
effort which here reaches fulfilment: it denotes how all the past had been working for and 
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radiating towards this phase. We feel, on approaching the consideration, that it is both fair and 
natural to measore tiie reach of English Gothic by the Perpendicular— if this be indeed the 
** complete Gothic of England/' then, whatever is vital to Gothic in general and to English Gk>thic 
in particular, must be here at its zenith, and brought to what Emerson would call its " grand 
climacteric." 

Before proceeding to technicalities (and, by the advice of your Secretary, I have eschewed 
technicalities as far as possible) let me say a few words as to the national character of the 
Perpendicular, and as to those elements of Gothic in general and of English Gothic in particular 
which we may expect to find here brought to completion. Lict us try and master a few of the 
characteristics and motives of English art, try and learn something of those unseen forces which 
led the English to fonnulate the Perpendicular and the French the Flamboyant ; for I want to 
bring the Perpendicular home to you. I think that in dealing with English Gothic we are apt to 
make too much of the distinctions of styles, and too little of the general impression of the whole. 
We are apt to forget that the style is after all only the manner of the thing — the bit of string that 
ties the posy together, not the flowers themselves. We want to tie things in bundles, to reduce 
art-knowledge to an ''exact science," to break the whole into groups. We treat styles as though 
eaeh were a passing phenomenon that ran in a groove down the course of a century to some 
arbitrary result, and then stopped, because something else was started. And this is why people 
who have a fancy for thirteenth-century art or for fourteenth-century art think that they may put 
their finger doWn upon a date and say, the art of this date is '^ perfect " art, because they think the 
style had a sort of rigidly-defined Act of Parliament perfection to attain, and then it was all over 
with things. All such dislocation of styles is, I think, both mischievous and distracting when 
applied to a growing national art. 

Art has so many aspects. In its divine aspect it represents the manifestation of God dwelling 
in man, for, without such leading, Early English or Perpendicular art could never have been. In 
its human afipect, it is something done to give pleasure to a man's friends, his fellow-townsmen, or 
his contemporaries. It is more than this — it is expressed thought and emotion having beauty for 
its end ; the best thoughts of a man or of a race along his, or its, line of genius ; the utterance of 
men who express their thoughts as the linnet sings, because they must. And what I want to enforce 
throughout this paper is that the art of all periods of our national Gothic does not express one 
mind at one time and one at another, but the English mind always. So one period but helps to 
fulfil the aims of its predecessor, as it more or less anticipates its successor. But in all, the fount 
of inspiration is the same. All are equally English, equally heaven-born, whether we like to own 
it or not. 

The first thing to note in this matter is, how much more akin the arts of the Northern races 
are in the early, formative stage than in their formed stage — in their beginnings than in their 
endings. Starting from the common ground of the Bomanesque, the various nations keep for a 
certain time in parallel lines. All their opening strokes are very similar in spirit and character, 
and, when they begin to develop things, the developments overlap one another, so that in passing 
bom. the early art of one people to the early art of another, we get no sense of disconnected 
thought. Not that there is no real difference at the very first, but that the differences are not 
developed. The line of demarcation at starting is but as the separation of a narrow stream over 
which people can still touch hands ; but, as time goes on, the banks widen, the lines of demarcation 
stretch indefinitely, so that by-and-by the points of contact have entirely disappeared. This view 
of the origin and development of styles is important to my notion of the Perpendicular, because it 
asserts its Tank and place in English art. England, France, Germany begin on common ground, 
then, under the combined action of time and culture, they gradually break away from one another. 
The art of each people thus absorbs more and more of their character, and gets, as it were, dyed 
through and through with their methods of thought and aims and traits, until we have German 
work that is German of the German, French work that is French of the French, English work that 
is English of the English. 

The next point to note is the limitation of national arts. Not even the most ardent lover of 
England expects to find English art perfect and evenly balanced all round ; and, should he deem it 
the glory of the whole world, a foreigner looking at it with foreign eyes would soon tell him a 
thing or two which would take the conceit out of him. In truth the history of art shows us that 
no race — not even the Italian, which had Benjamin's mess of art-sense — can excel in more than one 
particular. In all things human there are limitations, and, thank God, compensations too. The 
student has to seek wherein the gift of a race lies, and he then finds his interest in tracing the 
unfolding and the ultimate manifestation of this innate gift throughout the work of various periods. 
He will not find things easy to hand at first, because the early steps of an art must of necessity be 
simple and tentative. Some characteristics are at first held in abeyance owing to unfavourable 
circumstances, but nevertheless, with the key in his hand, he will trace their existence in the germ, 
and how they become more and more perfected as the accidental pircumstances are more favourable 
for their development This thought, too, is of advantage in realising the place of the Perpendicular 
style in English art. We grasp the character of national art as we grasp the character of a plant 
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or of a tree. The law of progress in art is the same as the law of progress in Nature : the acorn 
becomes the sapling, and the sapling the full-grown monarch of the wood. The sapling is more 
perfect than the acorn, and the tree than the sapling. If you want to study the full character of 
national art, you turn to where it is most declared, just as, to find the character of an oak, you go, 
not to the hide-bound acorn, nor to the struggling sapling, but to the king of the forest in all his 
pride of ascendant life. In the Perpendicular, then, we have not only what is the outcome of national 
insularity, but that closing phase of Gothic which has most absorbed the national character ; and 
this is why it seems to me that the achievements of this time, down to their smallest particular, 
are so valuable and so full of an interest which has grown with the growth of national life. It is on 
this account, too, that we may fairly test the whole art-power of medi»val England by the 
Perpendiculiu:. This is why, when we come presently to consider the technical side of the subject, 
we may be prepared to find a certain noble abandon of power, a wealth of accumulated experience, 
skill, material, and art-resource in the Perpendicular ; why we may expect to meet craftsmen who, 
from having been nurtured on the fruits of far-reaching English tradition, having learnt the 
extended capacities of English art and the limits of English desires, can hit straight at the mark and 
touch our national sympathies to the quick. 

We have, as I have just reminded you, much that is common in all early Northern art. For 
instance, in the form of the arch, the form of vaulting, of enriched surfaces, and of ornamentation 
generally. But as we pass from the primal to the secondaiy stage, as we come to that second 
section of development known generally as thirteenth-century art, we find that the slight and 
almost imperceptible difPerences of early days have widened, and that now the various nations are 
pursuing a definite bent of their own. England is at work chiefly upon mouldings, developing a 
systematic use of certain rudimentary types of sectional lines, suiting these to circular capitals. 
She is also engaged in working out the capacities of cylindrical shafts and of lancet windows, in 
company, to some extent, with the province of Normandy. Other parts of France, with Germany, 
still linger over the forms associated with the Romanesque, sometimes. introducing the pointed arch 
into compositions otherwise made up of details and of ornamentation which, so far as England is 
concerned, represented a bygone state of things ; and then, after this lengthened transition stage, 
they pass almost directly to Geometrical Gothic. From the Geometrical or Decorated period the 
French pass to the Flamboyant, and the English to the Perpendicular. Speaking broadly, the 
Decorated differs from the Early English in exhibiting a greater degree of decoration. The 
Perpendicular differs from the Decorated in having certson members perpendicular, which, in the 
earlier phase, are not perpendicular throughout. 

I come now to the consideration of the characteristics and motives of English work, discernible 
in the early divisions of Gothic, but more fully displayed in the later stages. Firstly, as far as I 
can read English art, I find it everywhere distinguished by love of, and carefulness of, detail ; 
secondly, by general disregard of picturesque effects ; thirdly, by reserve and sobriety of spirit ; 
fourthly, by a tendency to perceptible harmony of parts. Let us for a moment contrast 
English and French work. Contrast is an easy way of realising character. English art, I 
say, ever excels in detail ; but French art, while it excels in picturesque massing and 
complex outline, exhibits a certain poverty and sameness of detail, beyond a given point of 
excellence. To take one great factor of design — mouldings ; the Frenchman's mouldings never can 
satisfy the Englishman who has drunk deep from the waters of his native land. To one who 
knows the Yorkshire abbeys, Tintem, Winchester, Gloucester, Malvern, Norfolk, Suffolk, and that 
queen of English counties, Somerset, with its vast wealth of stately fifteenth century fabrics, the 
Frenchman's mouldings seem either underdone or overdone in thought. His strong mouldings 
seem coarse and qumbrous ; his graceful mouldings attenuated and over-refined ; his playful 
mouldings tricky and fantastic, as in those frisky members which, beginning in an obscure comer, 
gradually increase in importance, and after an elaborate game at hide-and seek, in interpenetration 
with other members, and after numerous capricious transformations, and the survival of all manner 
of obstructions, are carried through the whole piece, and end with an air of proud satisfaction, 
which seems to call for loud bravos at the cleverness of the achievement. English mouldings are 
just as eloquent of national character, and it is impossible to exaggerate the importance given to 
this province of design in all English art. English love of detail, and English lo7e of harmony, 
and English sobriety, come out clearly in our mouldings. We see that the soul of the workman is 
in his sectional lines, which are trenchant or sprightly or grave according to the temper of the 
man. A bit of good Early English, or Decorated, or Perpendicular moulding will both please the 
eye and gratify the mind. And while we revel in the fine curvature, we may read through the 
steadfast lines the mental travail which produced them ; and whether the qualities of the work tell 
of grace, or force, or ingenuity, we are somehow made to feel that, behind and beyond all that is 
expressed, there remains the weight of a noble character which has a large capital of solid thought 
and being still in reserve. 

But if the English excel in detail, they are not daring, aspiring builders, like the French. 
They set gravely to work and finish all that they begin, because they have measured aims and a 
measured compass, and they do not attempt the unattainable. So it comes to pass that we have 
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BO unfinished buildings as the French and the Italians have, and so it is that all our buildings—* 
whether cathedrals, parish churches, or houses— are of homely compass, and their effects calm, 
and in nowise strained. In our richest late work, where there is much sculpture, great complexity 
of surface enrichment, and a multitude of ascending lines, there is still a perceptible air of control ; 
there is method in all our madness. However much the architect may try to dominate our spirits 
by the range of his lines, we feel that it is by a strong volume of harmony, and a clear accentuation 
of parts, that he fascinates and holds us. All his aims are set in the direction of harmony rather 
than of contrast — at the harmony of associated lines and associated parts, rather than at the 
capricious self-assertiveness and struggle for predominance of each several part. 

The difference of the enriched art of France and England (and I have said that is in the 
later enriched art that we are to look for the clearest mirror of national character) seems to me to 
be somewhat as follows. In the case of the Frenchman, the innate qualities of a race that is 
much given to aspiring ideals are almost too much for his art ; he strains every resource, every con- 
stituent, every principle of his art to the uttermost, and never knows when to cry ** Enough.'* 
His exuberance treads on the heel of license ; his daring overtops itself, as in the sixteenth century 
Beauvais ; his liberty is almost botmdless ; his ideal limitless ; he carries complexity to bewilder- 
ment. That great principle of Northern art which led our ancient architects to build a church as 
Noah built his ark, — that system of thrust and counterthrust, of dependent parts fitly framed into 
one complicated yet compact piece of framework — is carried to an almost ungovernable excess. In 
French hands it runs wild ; the harmony must be sought, for it is not proclaimed ; it is French 
harmony, such as that M. Qounod delights in at the present day, which is formed out of strangled 
discords. One thinks that the forces which the master holds in his hand at times escape from 
their leash, and the seeming contraries become real contraries. In a large structure of the Flam- 
hoyant period so much life and individuality of being is conceded to each part, so much ferment of 
thought and strife of line, so much that is impromptu is going on all around, that you can scarce 
keep the sense of a prevailing unity or an ultimate harmony in your mind as you stand and gaze. 
The Englishman, on the other hand, limits the field upon which his genius is to be exercised, and 
there is more restraint about his methods. He draws things more together, he seems to keep him- 
self and the resources of his art more underhand. Enghsh work is concentrated where French 
work is expanded. The Englishman seems to gather himself together, so to speak, to shut himself in 
with his work. There is little that is impromptu about it ; it is all circumspect art, well considered 
from end to end, and there is in it none of the French dash of experiment. French buildings are 
lofty, sprightly, piquant ; everything aims at seizing and riveting the attention of a quickly 
excited people. The French architect gets his mystery and glamour, or, in other words, his 
imaginative effects, on the outside of his building by vast height, by clashing lines, sharp surprises, 
ririd strokes of light and shade in bristling pinnacles, and masks of open traceries set in advance 
of his proper wall-face. The Englishman uses for the same end complex surfaces of wall-panelling ; 
wide, deep-set, heavily moulded windows, full of ramified traceries, the stages well enforced by 
horizontal string-courses ; mouldings deeply undercut to intensify shade, ranges of buttresses that 
rise resolutely without much ado of ornament, till they merge in the open parapets, every 
part bearing out the thought of the whole. If I may hazard a fanciful conceit, I would say that 
English art works at the roots of things, trains its floriations on branches near the eye — in enriched 
string-courses and a network of vaulting ribs, richly embossed and gloriously coloured — while 
French art is more concerned with aerial effects, and busies itself with the topmost boughs and the 
way branches and flowers print themselves against the sky. It is well known the Frenchman loves 
the towering poplar, the Englishman the wide-spreading oak. 

If, then, it be ever said in this eclectic, much-travelled, cosmopolitan age, by way of dis- 
paraging the Perpendicular, that its buildings are long and low, let us remember that the charac- 
teristics I have tried to epitomise exist in English Gothic of all dates. It is true that, generally 
speaking, the Early English builders carried on the Norman feature of a high-pitched roof, which, 
in the latter case, arose from vaulting necessities (and later buildings have the same feature where 
the conditions are the same, or where waggon-roofs are employed, as in Somerset, Devon, and 
Gomwall), but the' thirteenth-century Englishman is quite happy with a flat ceiling to some of his 
longest and largest buildings, as at St. Albans, Ely, Peterborough ; and the fourteenth and fifteenth- 
century Englishman, making alterations to an earlier roof, deliberately lowers the pitch and the 
height of the ridge. And, if anyone desires to follow out this subject in later English examples, he 
will find the same characteristics as I have here attempted to portray at Elizabethan Hardwick or 
at Holkham, where the same disregard for height and picturesque massing exists ; or in France, in 
the Renaissance, and every later phase of French architecture. These are things which touch the 
national taste and the national character, and are not essential to, or conditioned by, the style. 

We have now considered what I take to be the salient traits and specialities of English work. 
Let us try and realise its aims by a brief examination of a few details, as bearing on what has been 
said, and as illustrating the development of styles. The usually accepted theory is that Gothic 
architecture derived its leading features from the necessities of vaulting. This is a truthful saying 
10 far as it goes, but it does not go very far. Of course the necessities of structure must always 
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guide the general features of a style, as yaulting must have influenced French architecture where it 
was the rule ; but it so happens that, except in our cathedrals and some of our collegiate churches, 
and in some sixteenth-century aisles and chapels, vaulting was not practised in England, so that 
we must forsake that theory as we should forsiake an old quarry, once fertile, where all the stone ib 
gone, and only refuse remains. To take broader ground, developments must come where there is 
life. Tou cannot say there is decadence in art where invention is still strong and spontaneous, 
and growth is still active as it was, say^ in England in the sixteenth century. Other factors 
of development are to be found in the inevitable course of principles and elements essential to the 
art, also in the conscious efforts of the designer, and the accumulations of tradition derived un- 
consciously from the past. 

I have already defined art as expressed emotion and thought, having beauty for its end; and 
in architecture man's imagination employs two media by which to express itself — ^first, by the 
disposition of lines, mouldings, and masses in agreeable proportions (see Mr. Buskin's " Two 
Paths," p. 143) ; and secondly, by sculpture. The relative importance of these media of imagina- 
tion it has been the great life-work of Mr. Buskin to enforce, and I shall have presently to test the 
sculpture of the Perpendicular period by the canons of criticism which he has so eloquently and 
truly propounded. But first as to the science of proportional lines in elevation. Winchester 
Cathedral affords a well-known illustration of the process of transformation which went on as the 
science developed. I have had Willis's drawing of the nave in its original state and in its present 
state enlarged, and it will be both interesting and instructive to compare the aims of the workmen 
in the early and later middle ages. The Norman compartment is divided into three parts of 
nearly equal altitude, whereas the Perpendicular is divided into two parts, which are again enclosed 
under one arch. The lower pier-arch of the Norman work is less than one-third of the whole 
height, whereas the pier-arch of the Perpendicular work is half the total height. The triforium is 
of equal importance to the other two parts in the Norman arcade, but in Wykeham's work it is 
subordinate to the general design, and becomes a panelled balcony. I am well aware that they 
who look at early art with rose-coloured spectacles consider that the omission of the triforium as a 
leading feature in a Gothic edifice is one of the many signs of debasement ascribable to the 
Perpendicular period ; and I am also aware that these same people, with charming inconsistency, 
declare in the same breath that the proportions of Wykeham*s nave, which they even cannot but 
admire, are the proportions of the Norman navet But the student finds sufficient reason for the 
changes that took place by simply following the course of art development. In the first place, a 
design that shall please a trained eye must be governed by laws of proportion, and it needs no 
angel from heaven to tell one that the proportions of the Norman arcade are not of the highest 
order. Here is a given height to be dealt with, which the designer wishes to divide into three 
parts, and, in untaught fashion, he makes the three parts of equal height, and there is 
nothing principal and nothing subordinate, nothing above and nothing below, the rest. This, then, 
is not a composition, if composition need the conscious disposal of parts. Another point to be 
noted with regard to this and kindred work is, that the design is made bit by bit, and one part is 
not intimately linked to the other part. A compartment of a nave arcade stands alone ; it may be 
repeated, but one bay does not lead the eye into the next. In this Norman nave the abacus 
moulding of the pier-arch and of the triforium stops short at the nave-pier ; there is no through 
string-course under the triforium to connect bay with bay ; while the clerestory runs on to a tune 
of its own, regardless of any required harmony in the lower parts, and even the centres of the 
clerestory arcade do not agree with the two lower arcades. A glance at the Perpendicular nave 
shows a transformation so complete that one might call it antipodal. In every particular where 
similarity was possible, the Perpendicular is designed in entire disregard of the earlier fabric. It 
is true that some of the early piers were re-worked as they stood, but in regard to the proportions 
and aims of the later work the architect acts as independently as though the whole had been 
rebuilt from the ground. The nave of Canterbury is like it, and that was rebuilt from the ground 
and begun in 1380, before Wykeham's nave. Again, the designs of other cathedrals of intermediate 
date exhibit a tendency towards the very treatment here brought to such perfection, and the nearer 
thid Perpendicular period the stronger the tendency ; as for instance the choir of St. Albans and the 
nave of Exeter Cathedral. And although the triforium is so strongly marked in such examples as 
Salisbury and Lincoln, yet, in both of the two first-named cases the triforium practically disappears. 
It is clear, therefore, that the Perpendicular nave of Winchester is a spontaneous expression of the 
principles and laws of design as then understood. 

To carry this matter further. In regard to composition, Salisbury is better than the Norman 
nave of Winchester, just as the perpendicular of Winchester is better than the Early English at 
Salisbury ; and Exeter lies beteen these two, both in ability of design and the clearer association of 
part with part. Salisbury gives us through string-courses, which we do not get in the Norman 
nave of Winchester. But neither Salisbury nor St. Albans carry out Gothic principles to per- 
fection. At St. Albans, as Mr. Freeman has pointed out, the three continuous horizontal 
ranges have no more vertical divisions into bays than a primitive basilica. And though 
Tertical lines are more enforced at Exeter, so as to mark the ba3r8 more definitely, yet they 
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are only used for a moiety of the whole height; whereas at Perpendicular Winchester there 
18 a continaoos line from ground to vault. The evolution of the inherent principles of 
Qothic design is also to be illustrated in another particular. Exeter nave dates from 1331, 
Winchester nave from 1394. At Exeter a large traceried window almost swallows up the 
whole space above the pier-arch, but the triforium is not an essential part of the general design. 
There is nothing to carry the eye from pier-arch to triforium arcade, nor from panelling to window. 
The window has five openings, the tnforium four. The design is checked ; it is not a whole. 
But at Winchester the vertical principle is strongly felt and asserted, and the law of association has 
intimately linked part with purt. The clerestory and triforium are unlike the earlier clerestories 
and triforia. The old division was but threefold, this is multifold. The window here only forms 
part of a composition of wall-panelling which has a deeply-moulded arch divided at mid-height by 
a transom. The harmony is intricate. The tracery is first divided into three divisions, then into 
five — the middle taking three, and the side compartments one panel each. The window is not a 
feature by itself ; it is less a window than a glazed space in tracery which would take its present 
shape whether glazed or not. And even the upright bars separating ihe sides from the centre 
compartment are carried through in the spandrU of the pier-arch, and the cusping is repeated, as 
though the designer would have no internal rivalry anywhere. Nor is this all. 8o strongly is the 
artist dominated by the sense of harmony, so exalted is his perception of the beauty of order, that 
the whole structure becomes one grand piece of harmonious toil. Not only is the division multifold, 
as I have said, but each part has its multifold division, in principal and subordinate members ; 
the eye never rests on a fragment, but is led to see the whole. The structure is one system of 
energetic, copious life : the vertical moulding of the wall-pier rises like a tree from the ground, to 
hurst into branch and flower in the Heme vaults overhead. On every possible count, then, the 
Perpendicular nave at Winchester differs from the Norman, and hence the significance of the 
example. 

I said just now that the principles involved in these examples are capable of illustration in 

eyery kind of Gothic detail. Take the subject of screens. Compare the thirteenth-century screen 

at Stanton Harcourt, and the fourteenth-century screen at Northfleet, with late screens ; the early 

screens, with their single, uniform series of openings, and the East and West Country screens with 

their tiers of varied divisions, the mystery of their intricate tracery, the complex harmony of theii* 

associated line. Take a larger subject still — roofs. There is not a high pitched wooden roof of 

ornamental character in any early Gothic church, and the roofs are all common rafter roofs. Given 

one rafter, and you have the whole. In truth, early art is a monosyllabic art — a bit by bit art. 

Composition was not practised, and the natural inference is that it was not understood. People 

cannot understand why such radical alterations were made in old buildings by the Perpendicular 

architects, but the key to the change is, I think, to be found in this developed sense of harmony of 

which I am speaking. The imperfect harmonies of an early structure jarred upon the more trained 

sensibilities of the later craftsman. Turn from the early roof to a later roof, and you come to quite 

another phase of things, where there is a systematic use of associated line, of principal and 

subordinate parts duly enforced, and this, even in Devon and Cornwall, where the waggon roofs 

are continuously used. Even here, where the rafters have uniformly arched collars, every fourth 

or fifth rafter is carved or moulded, and connected by purlins likewise treated. More than this, 

the wood principals are drawn into the main thought of the structure, by being led down the wall 

into the piers of an arcade, as at Bruton, Bury St. Edmunds, and Bougham. Another treatment 

is seen at Thirsk, where, below the principals, there are large painted figures. Or take a nave 

exterior like St. Albans, of Early English work of two dates. What can be more monotonous than 

its range of twenty lancets running the whole length of the long nave ? Can you wonder at 

the fifteenth- century architect's craving for a change ? and with that magnificent west window, oan 

yon regret the change ? But compare the early nave with Malvern, which also has a Norman 

sabstnxcture, a monotonous range of similar windows in clerestory and aisle, and a flat roof like 

8t. Albans, and therefore the same necessities of construction, and which is what it is by 

Perpendicular conversion. There are some buildings which seem to -me to have been, so to 

speak, less designed than created; some buildings where the thought seems less directing than 

directed — where the architect seems led rather than leading ; where the main and collateral parts 

of his subject seem to have laid hold upon the man so tyrannically, that to treat the building 

otherwise would be to falsify a divine revelation. And Malvern is such a building. Its 

lines are so varied, yet so proportionate and homogeneous; there is so much division and 

subdivision, yet no internal rivalry ; so many thoughts are at play, but nothing is reckless of its 

own mission in the scheme. It is so individual. Sherborne is most like it, but there the earlier 

work conditions the designer to an evident degree. You cannot analyse Malvern any better than 

you can analyse a poem or a piece of music. Tou see that, starting with the old cross plan, the 

ttchitect has obtained much effect by keeping his transepts down much lower than the other 

&nns of the cross ; and he has further thrown the transept into subordination by running his 

tower windows down into the roof without a horizontal sill, letting the three ranges of coupled 

buttresses grow out of the roof, to rise like lean tree-stems unobstructed to the parapet. You, 
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see thai he makes his aisle-parapet half the height of the transept and a fourth of the tower, and by 
heightening the masonry of the walls, and by the artifice of strongly enforced vertical lines of window- 
tracery and pinnacled buttresses, the main fabric is so magnified as to seem to start out of the 
background like a vast church out of a church. 

But as to this point about the use of monotony as an ingredient of design at St. Albans and 
at Malvern. The architect at Malvern uses monotony in his two ranges of similarly traoeried 
windows, as a great composer does in a concerted piece, or a poet in a drama — ^as a pause to 
stimulate expectation, not to satisfy it. The difference in these two cases is both in the method 
of application and in the instrument by which the repose aimed at is obtained. The monotonous 
lancets at St. Albans imply no future movement, and all participation in the scheme of the 
building begins and ends with themselves ; the movement stops with the plain parapet above. 
But at Malvern every line of the monotonous windows contains dormant harmony, every fragment 
has its changes of measure. The windows are of three lights, subdivided into six spaces in the 
tracery, having five and three foliated cusps in the heads, and the clerestory windows are in two 
tiers. More than this, almost every known application of curvature is introduced in the arches, 
while the windows themselves form but a sort of half-close to the foregoing movement ; they 
stimulate expectation, and the eye is led on by ranged buttresses to the next phase, where the 
light glances through rich open tracery, and the pinnacled buttresses with their strongly asserted 
vertical lines contend with and overmaster the ridge of the roof. And the wonder of the structure 
is increased by an inspection of its interior ; its exterior is but a faint echo of the harmony 
within. Cut through the trunk of a tree, and you traverse fibres which run to the tips of 
branches far and near. So, cut through the choir-pier, and you have in its lines the whole 
fabric in a compressed form ; you have the fore-stated theme which every after-stroke amplifies, 
for the mouldings throughout the fabric spring from this section. Those towards the aisle are 
less rich than those towards the choir ; but arch, waU-tracery, window, roof, aisle-window, aisle- 
panelling, screens, chapels, stained glass, tiles, and every fitting, only prolong or change the 
measure of the theme stated in the pier. 

This marvellous power of associated line, demonstrated for us in Malvern, Gloucester, 
Sherborne, Bath, and in every other structure or fitting of the Perpendicular period, naturally 
demands a few words as to the development of mouldings. You were told in a former lecture that 
the invention of the chamfer was the great improvement introduced by the thirteenth centuiy 
architects. Well, nothing can be simpler in the imaginative use of mouldings than to out off the 
angle of a stone as you would cut a slice of cheese or of cake. Nor can you at once see the 
extended magnitude of the discovery, nor why it makes an epoch. But so it is. For, after the 
plain chamfer cut on the edge of the stone, came the hollowed chamfer struck with a compass ; 
then a plain roll occurs in the hollow chamfer ; then an elaborated roll struck from two centres 
(called keelshaptd) terminating in a point, or the roll is enriched with one or more fillets. The 
hollows are also becoming more and more emphasised, and more and more skilfully planned, as 
the science is better understood. These hollows are also struck from centres, and in the enriched 
mouldings are only separated from each other by a narrow neck of stone — the roll having grown 
from half to three-quarters of a circle in order to give richer effects. 

But before advancing farther, I want to make two observations which seem to me important 
for the due understanding of the art of the Perpendicular. First, that one step at a time seems to 
have been always the English method of progress. The later Norman was essentially a decorative 
age, when surface carving was practised, when form was not invented or modified to take sculpture, 
but the plain unmoulded faces of an arch or of a wall were enriched by bas-reliefs. The Early 
English is not a carving period, but a moulding period, when the first lines were struck of aU 
future developments in the imaginative use of mouldings. The Decorated combines tracery with 
mouldings and carving, and the Perpendicular takes up all that was incomplete in former phases, 
adding thereto the abler disposition of lines and masses, and a higher range of carving and colour- 
decoration, and, in brief, gives every architectual resource its highest and fullest expression. The 
second point relates to the indebtedness of the designers of the early periods to the bow-compass, 
and this both in design and execution. I want to show how the bow-compass is, as it were, the 
bridge which carries the designer from the rudimentary Norman and Early English to the 
Perpendicular, when mouldings and tracery are almost entirely struck by hand. The compass 
produces the Early English mouldings, the Early English lancet, and the plate-tracery. The 
compass defines the precise and formaJ tracery of the Early Decorated — the " pure " tracery, as 
people who like mechanical work invidiously term it — where we get nothing but large or small 
circles and segments of circles. Here we have the key to the whole development of English 
Gothic, and I want to illustrate how both executive power and perception of grace grew and 
disclosed themselves, until in the Perpendicular period the compass is cast aside, as a crutch is 
cast aside by the cripple when he can do better without it. 

'' Ghrace it is a diarming sound,'' but there is grace and grace. There was grace in the long 
lancet and the ranged cylinders of the Early English period, but I do not refer to passive grace, 
but to active grace —not to the stiff elegance of passive cylinders, but to the easy elegance of lines 
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that liave a will of tbeir own to bend into subjection — ^tbat are wbat tbey are by tbe perfect law 
of liberty. And this easy, natural, active grace is exemplified in tbe eccentric ogee curvature of 
the Perpendicular period. You know that there are no ogee lines in the tracery or mouldings of 
the thirteenth century, but the absence I attribute to an incompetence to produce such Unes. 
From what one sees of the transitional art of the fourteenth century, it would seem that the 
principle of ogee curvature was a thing as slowly and painfully evolved as any other piece of 
Gothic development. The designer of the window over the north chancel door at Kettering 
Ohuroh was evidently a most capable man of his day — ^for the east window has beautifid 
mouldings and tracery — but what can be ruder or more ungraceful than his first attempt at ogee 
curvature ? There is no flow in the lines, but checks everywhere. The main sweep of the window 
suddenly stops, to be confronted by an inverted curve, and the junction has to be got over as best 
it can. It is a leap in the dark. (See Billing's '^ Kettering Church.*') And in spite of the fact 
that Ood's finger has taught the petal of the lily and the leaf of Solomon's seal to produce the 
daintiest ogee curves, one might, if our designers had done nothing better in this line, have 
thought that the enemies of the Perpendicular were right after all, and that Beelzebub did invent 
the ogee for the frustration of all " pure *' art 1 The ogee curvature was, then, slowly evolved, 
just as were the principles of composition and the feeling for vertical lines. Perhaps no better 
illustration of the meeting of the ogee curvature of the later Decorated and of the vertical tendency, 
from which the Perpendicular has obtained its name, can be found than in one of the souUi 
windows in the Lady Chapel at St. Albans. 

It must not, however, be supposed that the vertical tendency ousted the ogee curvature. For 
the fact is, that the Perpendicular lines in tracery of fittings and windows is introduced only for a 
set purpose, and the ogee curve is of the essence of the Perpendicular. The origin of the use of 
vertical lines can be approached from so many sides. • Vertical lines are used in windows for the 
sake of the tiers of stained glass figures ; in structural fittings to give scale, or to contain figures 
arranged in tiers, as in stained glass ; or, again, to bind a composition together. Look eastward at 
Winchester, and you have dominant perpendicular lines allied to sculpture in the reredos ; look 
westward, and you have perpendicular lines associated with tiers of stained glass figures ; and, 
further, you see that the designer has employed perpendicular lines to associate part with part, for 
Edingdon begins the mullions of his vast composition at the ground line, and the two lower 
divisions of his tracery are not pierced for glass. Go to the numerous Perpendicular chantries, 
and you have the vertical principle used for the sake of scale. Here we have, I think, the 
whole principle of the Perpendicular period. Gloucester Cathedral is one of the finest illustrations 
of the capacities of the Perpendicular, and of the alliance of the ogee curvature and strongly 
asserted vertical lines. But, as I say, the ogee is ever the constraining factor. The vertical lines 
are introduced as subordinate elements of the structure, and as mere containing lines for certain 
decorative effects. At Gloucester the ogee arch is triumphant everywhere in fourteenth century 
and fifteenth century work. There are the flying arches across the main arches of the tower ; the 
bold ogee which forms the label over the vast east window (1837-1351); the ogee label over the 
west window; and the ogee open arch which overrides the parapet to the south porch, both 
Morwent's work (date 1420-1437); the ogee heads on Seabrooke's central tower (1457-1472), and 
to the singers' galleries, completed 1498, and ogee cusping in the windows throughout. And with 
regard to this point, it may be well to note how extremely free the tracery of the Perpendicular 
period is, when it is not conditioned by the necessities of structural ornamentation ; and that, 
where any curvature is introduced, it is drawn by hand. Take, for instance, the drawings I have 
here of the windows in the Wadham aisle at Ilminster (1450) ; or take the exquisite foliations of 
hundreds of rood screens and seat-ends. The examples of seat ends which I have here are all from 
Somerset, and they are typical of the different treatment in vogue in different parts of the county 
at the same period. The Stogumber seats have a great deal of carved foliage. The Stoke-under- 
Ham seats are more umfonrJy cusped, and the foliage is larger and differently treated. The 
drawings are made from actual rubbing of the seat-ends, so that the curvature might be faithfully 
expressed. Those from Weston-Zoyland are perhaps the most remarkable. There are twenty-seven 
patterns, and all different, and the carver has carried the particular side of his art with which he 
dealt — the imaginative use of proportional lines — ^to a very high point of excellence, and the secret 
of the beauty of the tracery is that it is entirely hand work. The circles are not precise circles, 
the spaces are not rigidly equal : one compartment and one curve is with exquisite art adapted to 
the other. 

I began to show, just now, how Early English mouldings are all referable to the use of the 
bow-compass, and I will now illustrate from examples how this mechanical agent was gradually 
dropped, until, in the Perpendicular period, nothing comes between the directing thought of the 
master and the response of his eye and hand. Time will not permit many examples. The 
plinths (or projecting mouldings next the ground) of Early English buildings are very simple. In 
ordinary cases there is a chamfered stone five inches deep, as in the thirteenth century wall at 
Axbridge. In large structures the mould is often in two stages, as at Eastry. This example 
represents a half circle, occurring half way down a piece of ashlar, with a plain splay near the 
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ground, the whole two feet High. My intermediate example is the fine plinth from tlie Lady 
Ohapel at St. Albans (the stmctare where we detected Perpendicular tendenoies), and this conaistB 
of a half circle struck with a compaaSy as at Eastiy ; then a flowing ogee line drawn with the hand, 
one foot three inches deep : then a plain piece of ashlar and a sxniall chamfer lower down, four 
inches deep. My developed Perpendicular plinth is from the Bam of Llanthony Abbey at 
Gloucester (a daughter of Llanthony in Wales), and is from a building not half the size of Eastiy ; 
yet the plinth here is three times the height of the other, and more majestic in every way. You 
will see that this represents a continuous flow of hand-drawn line, and the fillets are the only 
ruled lines.* 

Take a stage higher in the structure — ^the weathering of the buttresses. My thirteenth 
century example is from Axbridge again, and gives the nosing of the lowest weathering : it is a 
very tiny nose. My developed moulding is from the fifteenth century Wadham aisle at Ilminster. 
It is a fine moulding, all hand work ; and instead of a mere straight line for the weathering of the 
upper stones, as in the earlier example, we have here a continuous composition, and the mouldings 
tilted up to give a bolder efiPect. Next as to door and window moulds. The twelfth and thirteenUi 
centuries had a series of columns in square recesses with the angles taken off or moulded. One of 
the fine windows at Bievaulx is an example. You will see that there is not much scope for the 
higher elements of design in cylinders set in square recesses with the angles taken off ; there is an 
arbitrary air about the whole business; but while the compass was the artist's medium of 
expression, he naturally leaned upon the forms it suggested. And the repeated shafts in the 
jambs are accompanied mostly by a repetition of the same mouldings in the arch. With such an 
arrangement, play of line, or division into primary, secondaiy, and tertiazy orders, was impossible, 
and the only gradation of line and shadow comes from the retiring members of the arch — ^a matter 
over which the artist had no control The next step was to do away with the detached shafts and 
to substitute engaged shafts, and from this point there is a steady march of im|m>vement until we 
get the grand channelled mouldings of the Perpendicular period. 

The mouldings of columns of arcades are intimately connected with door and window moulds. 
Starting with the plain circle in the thirteenth century, we come to the chamfered octagon, then 
to the quatrefoil, which is in larger churches (as at Lichfield) a central circle with smaller shafts 
grouped round it. But in pier or arch moulds the compass is largely used ; and that certain fine 
results are obtainable may be seen in the westernmost part of the nave at St Albans, where the 
much-moulded arches are entirely compounded of half-circles and plain fillets, la this matter, as 
in all kindred points, it must never be overlooked that all that was done in the early periods had a 
disciplinary effect. The ranged cylinders, if they do not represent the highest skill, had yet 
trained stall, led thought, and indicated the path by which perfection was attainable. The 
cylinders had inculcated verticality of line ; the collected columns — ^the smaller round the larger — 
had taught proportionate planning of moulds ; and the short and long-banded shafts had taught 
proportion in elevation ; just as the plain lancets of York, the " five sisters ** 50 feet high, had 
schooled succeeding workers in the art of composition, so that only a few further steps in the same 
direction and we have the east window at York, whidi is one of the finest windows in the world. 
So with the pier-mouldings to arcades, la all that was done subsequently to the thirteenth 
century nothing is forgotten — the chamfer, the hollow, the roll, the filleted roU, are all there, and 
they not infrequently appear in unchanged form. But modifications are in progress. The 
rudimentary forms are handled differently ; new combinations arise, for active English brains are 
concerned in their development ; and, as we take them out of the crucible of— *say, a century's 
thought, we see they have ** suffered a sea-change." There is a more artful disposition of lines. 
Certain free-hand wavy lines are there, the ranks of members are more graduated and more 
accentuated, and somehow these new elements make all the difference between the old and the new. 

I have talked hitherto much of the disposition of lines, mouldings, and masses in architecture, 
and have tried to give an idea of the processes of development which they underwent. Mr. Buskin 
admits that it requires genius and special gifts to produce agreeable proportions ; but, inveution 
and genius being granted, how unprofitable is a building without sculpture I What good, he asks, 
did architectural proportions ever do anyone ? I do not think he ever wrote more truthfully or 
more helpfully than in the lecture on ^' The Lifluence of the Imagination in Architecture " in "The 
Two Paths," to which I can but refer you. But the gist of his teaching is that architects should 
be more than proportionalists, more than mere numerators and denominators, who can show that 
one is to two as three is to six ; that they should be carvers or painters, who watch the external 
forms of Nature, who can tell facts about Nature, bring out S3rmpathy, share in the feelings of all 
living creatures, tell tales to amuse men, and to raise the human spirit's aspiration. What I want 
now to do is to test the ornamentation of the Perpendicular by Mr. Buskin's definition of the 
nobler side of architecture, and I think it will stand the test^ as far as any English Gothic art ever 
can stand the test. Ornamentation is of two kinds, sculptural and coloured. Sculptural 



* I learn that this fine Perpendicular structure and other adjoining Abbey buildings are shortly to be 
destroyed, in consequence of proposed alterations to the Docks at Gloucester. 
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ornamentation has also a twofold division, foliage and figures, the second being the higher of the 
two. I have described the later Norman as a deooratiTe period, the Early English as a moulding 
period, when designers had a new field to work upon, and when they accordingly neglected the old 
one. I think a comparison of English thirteenth-century work with French work of the same 
date, or with the EngUsh-Noiman which it succeeded, will prove my description to be a fair one. 
In France there was no corresponding development of mouldings. The thirteenth century was, to 
the French, a time of fruition rather than of fresh production, of rest and enjoyment rather than 
of fresh adventure ; it was a time when the capabilities of the Romanesque were elaborated and 
enjoyed, and the sculpture of Chartres, Amiens, &c. is the result of energy not employed in other 
channels. Again, the Norman represents a systematic and diffused employment of sculptural 
surface which should give this period a place of singular honour in the art of our fatherland, and, 
in respect of imaginative excellence, it is, to my mind, far above the succeeding thirteenth century 
art. 

The scanty examples of thirteenth-century figure sculpture are the exceptions which prove the 
rule. For such sculpture we must turn to a few large churches like Wells, Westminster, Higham 
Ferrars, whereas every Norman church, however small, had its figure-sculpture as a matter of 
course, and, however crude the execution, it was full of allegory and narrative. Every arch had 
its enrichment or arabesque of animal or floral device, and the tympana of the doors their low-relief 
sculpture. I once spent three long days at Barfrestone, sketching its Norman sculpture. It is a 
tiny church, 50 feet long externally, but every feature is carved— capital, base, shaft, band, 
string-course, corbel, window-arch inside and outside; in fact, wherever carving could appropriately 
be put, there the sculptor poured out of a full store the treasures of his imagination. The outer 
rim of a doorway, only 3 feet 5 inches in the clear, is (or vxu in 1861) a series of roundels on 
which the patron saint's life is told. One saw how the saint was converted and baptized^ how he 
built the church, how the bishop came to consecrate the building, and how the natives danced for 
joy, and how the saint ultimately became a bishop. The thirteenth-century door at Warmington, 
however beautiful, with its 163 nail-heads and 12 roses, is as mere child's play to the profuse 
imagery of Barfrestone. For note that the nail-heads, of which you may get half a mile in a large 
thirteenth-century church, are not '* natural facts," only glorified nail-heads after all! Whereas 
Barfrestone teems with tokens of sjrmpathy with Nature and humanity, from kings and queens (for 
the north door has some regal heads), bishops and knights, to peasants dancing on the village 
green ; from angels in heaven, to the demon who still grins with malice, alb^t his teeth are 
mostiy knocked out ; and, beside all this, an infinite variety offljoral and brute devices in arabesques. 

But the comparative place of sculpture in English Gothic is easily reaUsed by a reference to 
Parker's Glossary, To take a case. In plates 55 to 61 there are fonts of various dates, and it 
will be seen that the moulding power of the thirteenth century does not include the sculpturing 
power of the Norman or Perpendicular; while the Perpendicular font combines the power of 
sculpture, figure and floral, of moulding and of tracery. I have no time to follow the use of 
sculpture through the intermediate examples, and only mention the lovely Easter sepulchre and 
porch at Heckington, of which I show sketches. But I will ask you to allow me to transport you 
for a few minutes to St. Albans Cathedral, to learn from thence what there was in the sculpture of 
the Perpendicular period. I know that this should prove a damaging excursion for me, for in 
Mr. Neale*s first-rate book on St. Albans he neatly sums up the matter thus: — "In the 
Perpendicular carving at St. Albans the suggestion of natural types is sometimes not parted with ; 
at other times a purely conventional character is maintained. There is no want of skill — always 
skill enough to perform what the artist aimed at ; but the rich, luxuriant freedom of the best of 
the earlier work is not to be found in the best work of the Perpendicular period." It is something 
to hear that in the carving of this period *' there is no want of skill — always skill enough to 
perform what the artist aimed at." The writer evidently is not of Mr. Browning's opinion, who 
asks — 

" What hand and brain went ever paired ? 
What heart alike conceived and dared ? 
What act proved all its thought had been ? " 

Neither does he seem to fear an application of the rhymes about 

" The wronged great soul of an ancient master ! " 

Let us, however, apply Mr. Buskin's canon of criticism referred to above, as to how noble art 
brings out sympathy with man and Nature, tells tales to amuse or elevate man. First there is the 
" watch-loft '' (date 1420-30), near the shrine of St. Alban. It is a wooden erection, about 17 feet 
long, the floor of the chamber is about 9 feet high from the ground, and is supported on a 
projecting cornice ; and it is to the carving on the cornice of this cove that I wish to direct your 
attention. Mr. Neale caUs these carvings *'rude." They may be rude ; the mediaeval world was 
fuU of rude people and things. There are twenty-five subjects on the north side and twenty-one 
on the south, all much battered, some being angels playing on musical instruments, while others 
illustrate the avocations and pleasures of life. On the soutii side there are these subjects : a man 
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gathering mulberries, and there is a basket full of fruit at the bottom of the tree ; a woman 
gathering flowers ; a man mowing barley with a soythe ; the martyrdom of 8t. Alban ; two figures 
reaping wheat with sickles ; a man with two dogs ; a tradesman and his wife sitting on a settle in 
their shop, their wares at their feet. On the north side a huntsman sounding '^ Tally ho/' and 
holding two dogs in leash ; two dogs in chase ; a deer— for Hertford ; a beaver under alders ; a 
dog gripping a boar by the ear ; a labourer eating his supper, his wife blowing up the fire with the 
bellows ; a cat with a mouse ; a shepherd sitting on a bank playing his pipes, and the sheep 
gathered round him ; two wrestlers hard at it ; a lion ; the torturing of St. Alban by two men, the 
headless figure of the saint found among water lilies in the wood at Vemlam by a friend — the 
friend of a most sad countenance, shedding tears copiously, which are represented in the block ; a 
cow suckling a calf ; the Annunciation (?) ; a sow and litter ; a squirrel and some other animal in 
animated confabulation ; a man and dog ; a man struck down by another; a muzzled bear pulling 
a man along ; a bear chained to a stump, with three hounds at him ; a man with two hounds 
leashed. Now these images are not such as our carver of to-day, who only carves for the '' genteels," 
would care to portray. And yet Milton, writing his '* L' Allegro " two hundred years after the loft 
was erected, travelled over much the same ground. Both artists sought to give images of home 
life and of " sport that wrinkled care derides." We can picture the monk carver-watchman as the 
dappled dawn arose— 

* * liatening how the honnds and horn 

Gheerly rouse the slumberiDg mom. 

♦ » • • » 

While the plonghman Dear at b«Qd 
Whistles o er the furrowed land, 
And the milkmaid singeth bly the. 
And the mower whets his scythe. 

Milton also brings in the shepherd and his " nibbling flocks," and the rustic Corydon and 
Thyrsis " at their savoury dinner set." And whatever may be said of the exact character of the 
work, it is certain that the sculptor aimed at pleasing his friends and fellow-townsmen by recording 
for them the facts of English life. This series of carvings gives us a peep into the life of the 
middle ages in every grade of society, with the occupations and the pastimes of noble, tradesman, 
and peasant, and, to a rude person like myself, this sculpture has lost none of its ancient charm. 

Another phase of Perpendicular carving is seen in Duke Humphrey's tomb. The main 
conception is charming, especially the upper part, where there are tiers of figures, seventeen on 
either side, set between open panelling. The upper and lower parts are divided by a deep cove, on 
which is some crisp curling foliage, much like Adam Kraft's carving. This is in connection with 
an heraldic device. Over the door is a huge spray of thistle, the texture of whose rough-scraped 
leaves would delight Mr. Buskin, who has said that in sculpture the surface is everything. On the 
south side of this tomb the figures remain, and there are seventeen kings in niches, who are 
commemorated for their gifts to the Church. One has a model of the church, and others deeds of 
gifts and money-bags. The figures are about two feet high, and are severe looking ; there is much 
variety in their face, figure, and drapery. They have large heads, and are such as we find in 
stained glass of this period. Standing in the choir, we learn something of the scope of 
Perpendicular art. The exquisite colouring of the groining, with its religious emblems: the 
painting on the transept roofs, with their figures and festoons and ribands, go far to make the 
interest and beauty of the place. The reredos rises to a height of some 40 feet from the foot-pace, 
and an extract from J. de Whethamstede's Begister shows that the contemporary Englishman was 
more appreciative than the Englishman of to-day, for it says, " Abbat William Walynf orde made 
that most highly decorated, sumptuous, and lofty face of the high altar which greatly adorns the 
church, and fills with pleasure the eyes of beholders, and to all who gaze upon it it is the most 
divine object in the kingdom." 

The subject of reredoses of the Perpendicular period is one which needs a special lecture ; indeed, 
the power and resource of the Perpendicular were so vast and prolific that every detail requires 
similar amplification. There is a glorious series at Gloucester, and other parts of the country 
abound with them. At 8t. Albans, Winchester, Christ Church, Hants, All Souls, Oxford, and 
St. Mazy Overie, they form high screens. The two first are similar in general design. Each has 
a large crucifix, niches for angels above, and figures below the arms, and three tiers of large figures 
under canopies at the sides. The carving at St. Albans is superior to that at Winchester, but the 
traceried canopies at Winchester far excel those at St. Albans. There is more imaginative power 
in the central canopy at Winchester over the head of the Saviour than is to be found in a score of 
modem churches. It is a miniature cathedral. The other screen reredoses mentioned above are 
very dissimilar to these, but I cannot stop to describe them. 

The chantry chapel on the north side of the high altar at St. Albans is a good point from 
which to say a few words as to the use of the very small carving so frequently found in later 
Perpendicular works. Judged of in the abstract, the infinitesimal carving is objectionable ; nobody 
can like it. Here are extremely delicate mouldings, which, though much approved of in thirteenth 
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centuy Italian "Gothic," nobody likes in English work. Bat we have seen that the later 
Perpendicnlar is anything but a day of small things. Indeed, the vastest mouldings, the largest 
projections, the most deeply channeUed sections, the largest windows, the largest carvings in all 
English work are to be found in this period. Why, then, was the carving in such fittings as this 
chantry so small ? Why are the vertical lines so tiny, and set so close together ? The answer to 
this is that it was to gain scale ; it was done to magnify the proportions of the building in which 
such structures as this were placed, and to gain effect of height for the fitting too. I do not say 
that the principle is not carried to an unnecessary excess ; but if there be fault in the principle it 
must be laid at the door of Gothic art, not at the door of the artist. The trained eye and the trained 
sense of the artist taught him to minimise the masses of subordinate fittings in a large structure, 
and to magnify their heights for the sake both of structure and fitting. Have you ever realised 
how much Salisbury Cathedral suffers from the loss of its fifteenth century chantries dotted about 
the nave, which the correct Wyatt so ruthlessly destroyed ? Have you ever realised how much 
lower our Cathedrals would look but for these much-panelled Perpendicular erections? The 
Continent has them not, because there was height enough in Continental churches already, and the 
architects were not called upon to produce an effect of loftiness by artificial means. And of course 
this view of what closely-set vertical lines can do for a structure is intimately connected with the 
office of the multitude of lines in Perpendicular windows. How low and flat would 8t. Albans be 
but for its screen at one end and its magnificent west window at the other ! * 

Indeed, a general review of English and foreign Gothic tells me this ; that whereas our early 
mediseval builders built long, low structures, the later men felt the deficiency of height, and set to 
work to get height by artificial means, by strongly enforced vertical lines— hence the crowning 
phase — the Perpendicidar ; while the Continental architects reared lofty piles, and then threw their 
ornamentation broadcast over them in broad belts of carving, or in the diffused floriations of the 
Flamboyant. English ornamentation — whether of sculpture or of stained glass — has ever known 
but one method of application, that of long tiers of figures rising one above the other. Ours has 
been an art for creating single figures, but not a narrative art, for dramatic pictures. The west 
front of Wells and Duke Humphrey's tomb touch hands here. But French and German art has 
ever been more of a narrative art, expressed by horizontal bands ; as, for example, the carving over 
the chapel door at Amboise, the series of subjects round the choir at Chartres, the subjects outside 
St. Sebald's Church, at Nuremberg : and it would be easy to supplement the list indefinitely. Or 
in stained glass — the narrative windows at St. Sebald's and Cologne ; the foreign windows at 
Fairford, which will not be squeezed within our narrowing perpendicular lines, or the noble 
Herckenrode windows at Lichfield. As a rule, in ordinary English churches, the east window will 
be a narrative window, the side windows will have single figures, as at East Brent and ThornhilL 
The Thornhill window is a beautiful example. The window is of five lights, and about a foot 
from the sill there occurs this inscription : — " Pray for the good prosperitie, mercy, and grace of 
William Savile, Esq., of the Company of Gray's Inn, and for the sowles of Sir John Sayvile and 
Dame Alice, his wyfe, fadyr, and modyr to the said William ; and also for the good prosperitie, 
mercy, and grace to Sir John Sayvile and dame Alice, his wife, the which Sir John Sayvile 
enlarged this quier at his cost at the oversight of the said Sir John, his nephew, wherewith pray 
we all that God be pleased. The which work was finished the year of our Lord 1493." I 

It is hard for us in these degenerate days to realise the great importance given to decoration 
in the middle ages, when the stained glass or the painting or sculpture was considered the crown 

* This *^ vile '* window — as Sir Edmund Beckett terms it — is shortly to be destroyed, by way of restoration, 

t The following description of this window has been kindly given to me by the Rev. W. Greenside : — 
The window is of five lights and is divided right across about a foot from the bottom by the inscription 
given above. Below this inscription are figures of the five persons mentioned, William Savile of Gray's Inn, 
in the right hand comer, and then a lady and a knight alternately ; all the figures are kneeling in prayer, the 
ladies in chapels, the knights in tents. Around the tents are scenes of camp-life, given in minute detaiL The 
subject of the window is the resurrection of the just. The Heavenly Jerusalem is depicted with jewelled walls 
and towers, through the openings of which are seen rays of golden light, and figures of angels blowing 
trumpets ; outside the wall a stream flows. In the right hand comer of the window the bodies are rising out 
of their tombs : some of them, apparently dazzled by the blaze of light, are covering their faces with their 
hands. They first encounter S. Michael, who holds in his left hand a pair of scales, and in his right a spear. 
In one scale is seen a small human figure, and the other scale is being dragged down by a dragon which 
S. Michael is transfixing with his spear. Passing S. Michael, more figures, with curious clothes gathered up in 
a knot above their hei^s, approach S. Peter, who stands at the gate holding the keys in one hand while with 
the other he takes the hand of those who have arrived. The figures are seen passing towards the top of the 
window along narrow steep passages, and in some cases up ladders : these are met and welcomed by angels. 
One group contains a figure with a triple crown on his head, and another crowned figure is just behind 
him. The hand of the first is taken by an angel. At the top of the central lights, each with a hand raised in 
benediction, are the Three Persons of the Blessed Trinity, who are surrounded by groups of aneels. The 
figures in the window are very numerous. There are about 40 distinct and separate figures engagea in some 
way in the action of the scene, besides numbers of angels playing instruments of music, and groups of heads. 
Every opening in the walls, towers, and buildings of the city shows some figures inside. 
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and glory of a boildiDg, not a dispensable but an indispensable item. The perpendicular window 
was made for the glass, and to suit the tiers of single figures ; and there are cases like the east 
window of St. John's, Glastonbury, where the tracery takes strange forms to suit the glass. 
Thus the tracery was subservient to the glass, not the glass to the tracery. And from William 
of Wykeham's will, we are led to understand, that, before Wykeham had touched a stone, 
Edingdon's newly-erected windows were already filled with glass, and Wykeham bequeaths a large 
sum for the glazing of the windows in his work, which is to be done ^* handsomely and welL" 

In summing up this matter of decoration, I would have you observe that the later the date of 
the work, the fuller is it of ornamentation, and that of the higher class, namely, figure sculpture. 
To take two typical cases of sixteenth century buildings — ^Lane's Aisle at Tiverton, and Greenwaye's 
Aisle at Cullompton, where the piers have figures in panels, and the exteriors are covered with 
most interesting carving. The arts wait one upon the other, and the changes in one are synchro- 
nous with the changes in the other, because one master mind directs all But the whole subject 
of the architecture of the Perpendicular period is too vast for more than the sketch-outline I have 
here given. 

I have not attempted to group the various works according to their chronology, because I do 
not believe the period capable of such classification, nor do I see the value of such classification 
were I to attempt it. To a true lover of art the mere date of a structure is nothing, but the art is 
everything. In Gothic it is all a matter of relative development. I know nothing of *'* pure *' art 
and *' debased " art. I have been for many years trying to clear my mind of cant, as Dr. Johnson 
advised people to do. It is everything to me that the art is fine of its kind, that the man who 
gave it birth was a great man. In all that I have said, I have tried to give the motives and 
characteristics of English art discernible in the earlier phases, and more clearly declared in the 
full-grown *' complete Gothic *' of the Perpendicular. My object has been to show how all the 
past had worked for this complete phase ; how the Perpendicular is the outcome of our national 
insularity ; how it is English of the English ; how, if we would know the whole art-power of 
mediseval England, in proportional lines, in decoration, stone-groining, wooden roofs, stalls, 
reredoses, screens, glass, and sculpture of all kinds, we must turn to the art of the Perpendicular 
period. In brief, the Perpendicular period is the crown and culmination of a long series of effort, 
it is the harvest-time of all our mediseval endeavour. For in English Gothic, as in Nature, there 
are three phases of development — first the blade, then the ear, and afterwards the full com in the 
ear. 



THE CHURCH OF ST. MARY, 

STONE, KENT. 

BY H. E. GOUGH, F.B.LB.A. 



Gentlemen, — It is my pleasant task to-day to show you one of the most beautiful specimens 
of 1 3tli century Gothic cHurclies, for its size, to be found anywhere in the kingdom. Of the exact 
date of its erection we have no record, we must, therefore, read for ourselves what is written in the 
mouldings of its stonework, its windows, piers and arches, and I think we shall not fail to see that, 
with the exception of the Wilshyre chapel and vestry, it must have been built sometime between 
the years 1260 and 1280. I may mention that an earlier church existed, which is thus referred to 
in Domesday : — ** The Bishop of Rochester holds Estanes. In the time of King Edward the 
" Confessor it was taxed at six sulings, and now at four sulings. The arable land is 11 carucates. 
"In demesne there are two, and 20 villeins with 12 bordars have 11 carucates. There is a Church 
" and 4 servants, and 72 acres of meadow and one mill of six shillings and eight pence, and one 
'^ fishery of three shillings and four pence. Wood for the pannage of 60 hogs. In the time of 
"King Edward and afterwards, it was worth 13 pounds, and now 16 pounds, and yet it pays 
" 20 pounds and one ounce of gold and one marc. Bichard de Tonbridge holds of this Manor as 
** much wood as is worth 16 shillings." Of this former Church I believe no traces remain, if we 
except the Boman tiles which may be seen inserted in the walls, though the present one probably 
occupies the same site. In Wharton's *' Anglia Sacra '* there is this statement of the Monks of 
Rochester^ "Ethelredus Bex dedit manueriam de Stone Godrico Episcopo Boffensi." Ascelin, 
Bishop of Bochester from 1142 to 1148, obtained from Pope Celestinus a bull conferring on the 
monks of Bochester *' Ecclesiam de Stapes," and many others of which possession had been taken 
by a certain Archdeacon Bobert.' The Bishops of Bochester appear from this time to have had a 
residence in Stone, viz., the Manor house ; this was destroyed by fire and rebuilt by Bishop 
Gilbert de Glanville, 1185 to 1214, on the west side of the churchyard. The farm buildings near 
the Church probably occupy the site ; they were the property of the see of Bochester until 1856, 
when they were alienated by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. Throughout Glanville*s Episcopacy 
a violent quarrel raged between him and the monks of Bochester, one of the latter, Edmund of 
Hadenham, says that " he (the Bishop) took the greater part of the farms and manors, and 
appropriated the Churches which had hitherto belonged to the convent *'" so that the Church 
which had so recently been acquired by the monks from Bobert the Archdeacon came into the 
hands of the Bishops of Bochester, with whom the patronage rests to the present day. 

The Church appears at first to have consisted of chancel, nave, north and south aisles, 
western tower with the aisles extended on each side of it (rather an unusual arrangement, but still 
one I have met with at Northmoor Church, near Oxford, and, I believe, elsewhere), and a western 
porch. No alterations seem to have been made until the 14th century, when a small vestry or 
muniment room was built on the north side of the east bay of the chancel, and the windows at the 
west end of the nave and aisles and in the west bay of the south wall were inserted. It is 
probable that at this time some fear was felt for the safety of the tower, and the steeple which it 
then possessed, for we find that the piers supporting it, which were, no doubt, at first similar to the 
rest, were altered, as were also their capitals and bases, the work of these being certainly not 
earlier than 1350, though the mouldings of the arch above are nearly a century earlier. At the 
same time the eastern piers of the tower received additional support by means of the flying 
buttresses which we see inside. The staircase in the south-west angle may have been added about 
the same time. That a rood loft formerly existed there can be no doubt ; the will of John 
Bokeland (Custumale, p. 253), dated January 23rd, 1473, directs "that he be buried in the 
' Church before the rode^ and to have a marble laid over him, and an ymage gravyd thereon, with 
' a scripture of his name, the day of his death, and also at every comer of the stone a bockyll 
' gravyd thereon." Further, it states, " that his executors, after the decease of his wife, do pave 
^ the procession way from the chancel door with paving tiles ; that the roof of the said Church be 
' new shyngled on both sides to the eaves over that place that he lyeth in, and by the space of 
' seven feet of y® length of the Church ; his anniversary to be kept yearly, and to be expended on 
' it, in masses saying, and poor people relieving in meat, drink, and money, thirteen shillings and 
* four pence." When this rood was erected we are unable to say, but that it was destroyed by the 
Puritans, to whom we are indebted for the ruthless destruction and desecration of almost every 

^ The date of this statement is ▲.d. 1860. 

• Reg. Roflf. p. 20. 

* Handbook to Southern Cathedrals of England, p. 614. 
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ecclesiastical building in the kingdom, I think there can be little doubt. We know what 
magnificent buildings the so-called dark ages gave us, and we know well what Puritan fanaticism, 
aided by mob violence, did with them, and how they brake down the carved work thereof with 
axes and hammers. Surely, gentlemen, we who love the Church may well thank God for the 
Catholic revival of religion and art, and take courage : yet it is sad to me to see many who^ with 
all the experience of the past before them, are aiding a farther robbery of the Church to take 
place — who can say how soon, perhaps, in a few months, at most, in a few years, and, who can 
say to what extent ! Puritan fanaticism and mob violence are not things of the past, as witness 
the St. Oeorge's-in-the-East, the St. Matthias, Stoke Newington, and the St. James', Hatcham, 
riots, the proceedings of the so-called Church Association, and the railing of the Church of 
England Family Newspaper — do not all these prove that the spirit of Puritanism is still the same, 
and that the mob is still ready to further its efforts ! I fear, gentlemen, I have somewhat wandered 
from my subject, and may have given offence to some here who think differently to me ; if I have, 
I can only ask pardon for so doing. When I look upon the sad havoc caused to all our noble 
ecclesiastical buildings, such thoughts as these inevitably come to my mind. 

No alterations beyond those I have already mentioned appear to have taken place until after 
the " Reformation,'* unless it be the belfry lights in the upper part of the tower, which are 
generally believed to belong to the 15th century, but which, I think, are very probably imitations 
built ii; the 17th century ; for Hasted, in his ''History of Kent,** says (on the authority of Gough), 
that "on the 14th January, 1638, this Church was greatly damaged by a violent storm of wind, 
** thunder, and lightning, insomuch that the roof and steeple were burnt, and, as tradition reports, 
'' the heat was so intense that the bells melted as they hung." 

We are indebted to some aggrieved parishioners of Stone for some interesting and valuable 
particulars, as the following extracts from petitions will show : — ^ 

** Articles presented to the House of Commons against their Rector, Mr. Richard Chase, 
by the Parishioners of Stone.** 

After complaining that Mr. Chase was contentious, and had refused payment of his stipend 
to the Curate, they proceed: — 

And now, since our Church bath bynn burnt, wee have had neyther prayers nor any other function ner thes 
two yers ; and he would have diamist his Curat assone as the Church was bunit, which had bynn all one to us, we 
baring noe use of him ; but nowe, of late, wee have none resident in our parinh to bury our deed. Soe that as 
Mr. Chaaye leves our soules cure to the neighbaring ministers, soe our bodyes to lyo as noysom carrion, unless 
the dead will burv ther dead. 

That, upon the burning of our Church, wee resorted to the Bishop of Rochester, his lord and master, to 
desyre som place to servo God in for the present ; but, as wee were not suffered admittance to his Lordshipp, soe 
had this messag sent: '*His Lordshipp faiid taken order with the Parson,'* and the Parson gave this answer to the 
Curat, in our presence, telling him a place was found, convenient, consecrated or used formerly for the service 
of Gk>d ; that he should not dare to offiiiat there, or in any place, without bis order, which order since he hath not 
given, beeing full two yeres. Nowe, wee humbly appeale to this honourable assembly, whether £200 per annum 
doth not deserve prayers in two yeres once to be sayd in our Parrish. 

That although a Carpenter offered to make the Church servisable for many ages for £1,400, of which twenty 
would be for the chancell, the stone roofe beeing untouched by the fyer, yet this neyther could be obtayned ; and 
although it cost now £180, yett are wee never the nerer to serve God in it then before. Soe that it take of very 
much from our benevolence. 

That, very lately, ^ee all addressed ourselves by an humble petition to complayne that our Church was no 
forwarder, and desired hU Lorddhipp*s assistance ; but Mr. Chasye*s power was so great with his Lordshipp that 
wee obtayned neyther justice nor civill usage from his Lordshipp. 

These articles are signed by nineteen persons, nine of whom sign their marks, and are endorsed : — 

" Stone. — Articles against Mr. Chase and the Bishopp, in Parliament, 1640, 16 Ca." 
'* Twelve Articles presented to the House of Commons against their Bector, Mr. Bichard 
Chase, by the Parishioners of Stone." 
In the second Article is recited the refusal of Mr. Chase to pay his Carate till, at last, he was 

inforoed to leave the parishe ; and sithence, wee have had noe able preacher there, nor upon a Sabathe 
daye, before the Church was burnt, neither service nor sermon, mnrneing nor eveninge, nor any minister to bury 
the dead, there being a corps to bee buried that day. 

8. That hee suffers the parsonage house and buildings to become ruinous, and without hospitality, over 
sinoe his beeing Parson there ; and for four or five yeares togeather, before the Church was burnt, suffered the 
arched roofe of the Chauncell, for want of sufficient cover, to become broaken and decayed, and above 200 or 300 
foote of the windowes to remayne unglazed, so that wee were oft n inforced to forsake our pewes from wynd and 
weather ; nor could the Communion Table be kept dry in tyme of rayne ; in soe much that^ sometymes, it rayned 
upon the wyne and bread of consecration, at the tyme of receiveinge of the Sacrament. And albeit the said 
Chauncell received little damage by the late fire, haveing very little combustible matter in it, yett Mr. Chase hath 
caused a very greate parte of the briefe mony to be uncessantly wasted and bestowed upon the same, soe that the 
Church is like to remayn uufynished. 

4. That, as Mr. Chase before the buminge of our Churche, would not provide or suffer any able minister in 
our parishe, nor come himself e above once or twice in a twealve month, and then only to reocon for tythes, or pick 
quarrels . . . Soe, as soone as the fyre hapned, he indeavoured to discharge his Curat, as that we have 
had none (prayers) thes two yeares and upwardes. 



^ Arch8dologia Cantiana, Vol. III. 
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11. That Mr. Chase was a very basy parson in the late conyocacion honse, and a diligent observer of the 
late papi^ticall Ghurch Cerimonyes introdncedf etc. 

(Indorsed) " 12 Articles against Mr. Chase et al 1640, p' Parishioners de Stone." 

(There are no signatarea.) 

*' Petition to the House of Commons from William Gamons, late of Stone, detailing the 
persecution of Bichard Chase, Bector of Stone." 

7. That the Petitioner was enforced to retayije a proctor in the said Conrte, whoe depended on Doctor 
Wood ^ (there beinge but two, and one of them his menyal servant). 

(Indorsed) '' WiUiam Gamons' petition to Parliament, 17 R. Car. 1641. 

I shall presently have to allude to the supposition of Mr. Street that this Church and 
Westminster Abbey were designed by the same architect ; but, as I shall have to call your 
particular attention to the proportions of the two buildings, I must ask you to allow me to say 
something to you on this important matter, for these buildings which we admire so much are not 
merely the result of the individual taste or fancy of the architect, as are too many of our modem 
buildings, but are subject to certain rules of proportion, and to attempt to produce satisfactory 
results regardless of these rules is as absurd as it would be to attempt to write poetry without 
metre, or music without harmony. Indeed, I believe, that the rules which govern the beauty of 
architecture, poetry, music, painting, and sculpture have a close afBnity. The human figure, man, 
made in God's own image, is subject to certain rules of proportion, and it is only through a 
knowledge of this that we can hope to represent the figure, whether by chisel, brush, or pencil. 
(I have heard Beverley Minster described as a poem in stone. Proportion is the metre, and the 
stones, with their mouldings and carving, the words or notes with which the architect makes 
poetry or harmony.) 

In the 12th century the knowledge of geometry was revived by the monk Athelard, who, about 
the year 1130, translated the books of Euclid from the Arabic into Latin. This science was soon 
afterwards ardently followed, particularly by G restate. Bishop of Lincoln, and others employed on 
the great buildings in England as well as on the Continent. Salisbury, Lincoln, Westminster, 
Winchester, and the Abbey Church of St. Denis, near Paris, the Chapel at Vincennes, and the Sainte 
Chapelle at Paris are all good examples of the effect which the study of geometry had upon architec- 
ture. Without a knowledge of this science, it is impossible to properly proportion a building, 
or the detail which gives expression to its various parts. Instead of the order and the harmony 
which we find even in the most elaborate buildings of this period, we should get nothing but 
confusion and discord. It is from want of attention to this study that so many of our modem 
works are failures as a whole, though often beautiful in their parts. I have prepared a section 
of the arch mouldings of the trefoil-headed arcading round the chancel, from which you will see 
how the equilateral triangle governs all the leading lines, and I shall presently show you, from 
Mr. Street's report, that the same principle has been followed in determining the width of nave 
aod aisles, the position of the columns, and the heights of the various parts of the Church. The 
setting out of buildings more or less on this system continued in vogue tiQ the beginning of the 
15th century, when a change was effected by the introduction of the isosceles triangle and its 
compound the pentagon, in lieu of the equilateral triangle and its compounds, the hexagon, 
duodecagon, etc. Pommerage, in his ^' History of the Abbey of St. Ouen," at Bouen, says that a 
pupil of Alexander de Bemeval, architect of the church, first introduced the figure of the isosceles 
triangle in designing the great rose window in the north transept, and that the master was so 
enraged with the Clergy for preferring that to his own window in the south transept on the 
equilateral principle, that, in a fit of jealousy, he killed his rival, and was himself condemned 
to death. 

I wiU now read to you what Mr. Street says in confirmation of his opinion that both these 
buildings were designed by the same architect : — 

1. * The arcades round the chapels of the choir at Westminster are almost identical in shape and design 
with that rotmd the chancel at Stone. The proportions of their trefoil casps are very peculiar, and as nearly as 
possible the same. The spandrils are filled with foilage carved exactly in the same spirit. The labels are 
terminated apon small corbels level with the capitals ; a very onasual arrangement. The arcades rest npon a 
stone chamfered seat ; and the arch-moulds, thongh not the same, are of the same character, and both of them 
undercut at the back. 

2. Window tracery. The original window tracery at Westminster is the same as at Stone. The windows 
in the south triforium of the nave (four eastern bays) are of precisely the same character as the window 
discovered in the chancel at Stone. The latter are remarkable for the great width of the lights (8 ft. 1 in. and 
3 ft. 10 in. in the cleat), and this is very characteristic of the Westminster windows. The Stone windows are 
remarkable also for veiy broad chamfered tracery- bars on the outside, oorresponding with very rich mouldings on 
the inside. The triforium openings at Westminster are treated just in the same way on the side next the 



^ Doctor Wood appears to have been Chancellor of Rochester, and a kinsman of Chase. 
* Archasologia Cantiana, Vol. III. 
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triforinm, and a comparison of the triforimn of the choir and north transept there with the east window of the 
north aisle at Stone would well illustrate the identity of character. The stone cusping in hoth is let into grooTOs 
in the way common in early tracery. 

8. The sculpture of foliage is very similar in both churches. The spandrils of arcades are treated jnst in 
the same way : at Westminster, sculptures of subjects are introduced here and there in place of foliage ; at Stone, 
all the spandrils are filled with sculpture of foliage ; but we found in the thickness of the wall, one spandril 
sculptured with figures, which appears never to have been used. The foliage of capitals is generally similar, 
and the very remarkable bosses of foliage in the chancel-arch at Stone, arranged in something of the outline of an 
enormous dog-tooth, are all but repetitions of the similar archivolt enrichments in the triforimn of the north 
transept at Westminster. The roses round the archivolt of the south door at Stone are of the same kind as those 
round the inside arches of the north transept doorways at Westminster. 

The foliage carved in the form of crosses in the quatrefoils over the chancel arch at Stone are repeated in a 
quatrefoil over the door in the cloister at Westminster, leading to the private apartments of the abbot. The 
crosses are, of course, not identical in their treatment ; but the idea is the same, and one of rare occurrence. 

4. The materials used in the Abbey, and at Stone, are as nearly as possible the same. The wrought stonework 
is executed in Caen stone and Gotten stone, and a great deal of chalk is used for wall lining and groining, and all 
the shafts are of marble. 

6. Finally, the same general system of proportion is observed in the minster and the village church. In 
both, the width from the aisle walls to the centre of the columns is equal to half the width ^f the nave. At 
Westminster the height is given by three equilateral triangles, whose base-line is the width across the nave from 
centre to centre of the columns ; and two of these triangles give the height for the springing of the groining, and 
the third the height of the groining to its apex. At Stone, if we erect triangles on the same base-line, the first 
gives the top of the capitals of the nave arcade ; the second, within very little, the height of the top of the wall; 
and the third may very well be supposed to have marked the height of the ridge of the timber roof. The width 
of the bays in the nave of Sione is equal to the diagonal of half the width of the nave ; and the width of the 
bays in the chancel is equal to the diagonal from the centre of one column to the centre of the nave or aisle 
opposite the next column; whilst the height of the chancel is given by two triangles similar to those in the 
nave, whose base is the width from centre to centre of the groining shafts. 

I do not wish to lay too much stress on any one of these points of resemblance : it is not to be expected that 
two churches, built by the same architect, so unlike in size, in position, and in dignity, should show anything 
more than some general resemblance of character ; but I cannot help thinking, that when I have pointed to such 
a general agreement in the proportions, the materials, the sculpture, and the details, as we find at Stone and 
Westminster, it would be almost enough to decide the question, even without the final and (as it appears to me) 
conclusive evidence afforded by the all but exact identity of the cusping and the general similarity of design in 
the wall-arcades in the two churches, which must either have been copied one from the other, or designed by the 
same architect. 

I suppose I ought to say what my own opinion is upon this matter. It is with some regret 
that I cannot altogether agree with so great an authority as Mr. Street undoubtedly is. The system 
of proportion mentioned by him, viz. : the equilateral triangle, is, as I have already stated, one which 
prevailed more or less in nearly all buildings of the period, therefore I think this can scarcely be 
considered as any evidence that the two works are the production of one architect. That there is, 
as Mr. Street points out, a great similarity between the arcades round the chapels of the choir of 
Westminster and that in this chancel, especially as regards the somewhat singular cusping, there 
can be no two opinions. That the tracery of the windows and the spirit of the carving show a close 
resemblance is also true, but I think this may be accounted for in this way : is it not probable that 
the general proportions of these buildings were laid down by the ecclesiastics of the time, and much 
of the detail left to the individual laste of the art workman ? That much was left to the workman 
is evident from the story of the master and his pupil in connection with the two rose windows at 
the Abbey of St. Ouen, at Bouen, that of the apprentice's pillar in the beautiful chapel of Bosslyn, 
and numerous other similar ones. Now I think it extremely likely that one or more of the workmen 
who had been engaged at Westminster were employed here. Those portions of the Abbey which 
bear a resemblance to the work here, were executed between the years 1245 and 1269, when the 
Abbey was re-opened. It is probable that this Church was built during the episcopate of Lawrence 
de St. Martin, who occupied the See of Bochester from 1251 to 1274. In his time, and chiefly 
through his efforts, St. William of Bochester was canonized, and the shrine of this saint in the 
north-east transept of the Cathedral seems to have attracted a great number of pilgrims to 
Bochester, and no doubt greatly enriched its guardians. Now Stone being at this time a residence 
of the Bishop, and being on the road from London to Bochester, it is probable the Bishop devoted 
the funds obtained from the pilgrims to the erection of this beautiful Church, and knowing the 
beauty of the work at Westminster, he would be likely to seek out some of the workmen to aid 
him, which would at once account for the similarity of detail, if it be allowed that the art workman 
was then permitted a larger amount of discretion than is now the case. 

It remains for me to point out what p9rtions of the Church as we now see it are modem. To 
begin with the chancel, the roof groining is new, the old having been entirely destroyed long before 
Mr. Street undertook the restoration, although marks of it remained against the wall, which enabled 
him to ascertain its exact section. The new groining ribs are also of the same section as the old, 
being copied from fragments which remained, but the wall ribs are merely chamfered, not being 
moulded on account of limited means. The treatment of the western bay is peculiar. Mr. Street 
says it was clearly never covered like the rest of the chancel with a quadripartite vault, for, although 
the mark of a vault remained against the wall of the chancel arch, the side walls showed that a barrel 
vault had sprung from them. The cluster of three shafts between this bay and the next remained 
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to be explained ; one of them only was the groining shaft corresponding to the others, but upon a 
close examination of the wall above and of the tops of the caps themselves, he was able to ascertain 
that the two other shafts had carried an arch moulded on the east face, and the soffit of which 
continued westward formed the pointed barrel vault over the western bay, all of which has been 
carefully restored. The window in the north wall and the east window were similar in character 
to that lately removed from the south wall. These would at first sight appear to have belonged 
to the 15th century, but we have evidence that after the fire in 1640 the groined roof was taken 
down, and Mr. Street found many fragments of this groining built into the walls on each side 
of these windows, so that the windows themselves may be as late in date as the 17th century, 
and be merely copies of 15th century work. This was Mr. Street's opinion. Certainly if they 
were copies they were very excellent ones, as may be seen by some of their stonework which is 
preserved in the churchyard on the south side of the chancel. 

The Wilshyre chantry was roofed with a steep *' lean-to " against the north wall of the chancel, 
and ceiled with a flat ceiling ; this made it impossible to insert a new window at the time of the 
1640 restoration, and afforded Mr. Street the only chance of discovering the original chancel window. 
Knowing this, he cut into the wall, and was rewarded beyond his expectations by the discovery of 
the jambs, the monials, and a sufficient portion of the tracery to reproduce the original design as 
you now see it, and in which, I believe, he re-used such of the original stones as were uninjured. 
The east window is entirely new. Mr. Street considers it probable that the original east window 
was of four lights, and here I am of the same opinion. It was not at all uncommon at the end of 
the 13th century to form east windows of four lights, and the arcading below is in four bays ; 
however, the window be has put in agrees well with that on the north side. The beautiful east 
window in the north aisle was bricked up, but is now opened out as you see it. This, with the 
work done to the Wilshyre Chapel and vestry, are the main points in Mr. Street's restoration. The 
nave roof (17th century work) had a flat plastered ceiling added in 1777, which he very properly 
removed, and I need hardly say that the fittings, flooring, and paving are new. 

It is to prevent such work as has here been earned out by Mr. Street, and throughout the 
kingdom by many other architects as well, that the Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings 
is putting forth its efforts. They call it "Vandalism," and protest against any restoration 
which means more than necessary repairs. We are to prop a perilous building, or mend a leaky 
roof by such means as are obviously meant for support or covering, and to show no pretence of 
other art, and otherwise to resist all tampering with either the fabric or ornament of the building 
08 it stands ; if it has become inconvenient for its present use, to raise another building rather than 
alter the old one ; in fine, to treat our ancient buildings as monuments of a bygone art. They 
would have us preserve all the abominations of the last three centuries — the squire's pew in lieu 
of stalls and desks for clergy and choir ; faculty pews, galleries, lion and unicorn instead of the 
holy rood ; mean and rickety tables instead of altara ; miserable basins in lieu of fonts, three 
deckers, etc., because they are " historical.*' They would seem to utterly ignore the fact that our 
Churches were built for use, for the worship of God, and would simply preserve them as monuments 
of a bygone art and depositories of history. Better by far obliterate such a history as the neglect 
of the last 300 years has given us, and, in spite of Mr. Buskin, who says they belong to the dead 
and we have no right to touch them, show that they belong to the living, and restore our Churches 
and reverently and carefully endeavour to make them fit for the sacred purposes for which their 
pious founders intended them. 

There is one point I have yet to call your attention to, and that is, the gradual way in which 
the richness of detail increases as we proceed from west to east, thus leading up to, and 
concentrating the highest efforts of art around, the altar throne. This one would perhaps naturally 
expect, yet it is far from common, probably because the chancel was so often built first. In this 
Church, however, it is so, and it is, I think, one of its most beautiful and expressive features. If we 
start from the western bay on the north side, we see that the window is of two lancet lights with 
qaatrefoil above, the inside arch chamfered, with a simple label returned, without carving, the 
jambs plainly splayed and the arches between nave and aisle moulded. Proceeding to the next or 
middle bay we find the windows of the same shape, but the inside arch and quatrefoil are richly 
moulded, the jambs finished inside with a moulding, and a stone shaft with moulded base and carved 
capital. The label, instead of being plain, is here enriched with a dog-tooth moulding terminating 
on one side with the head of a queen with a castellated crown (probably Eleanor of Castile, who died 
in 1290), and on the other side was probably represented the head of her husband, Edward the 
First. I may here mention that her monument in Edward the Confessor's Chapel is constructed of 
grey Petworth marble, much of which is used in this Church, and that the cusping of the panels of 
the tomb are very similar to that of the chancel arcade here. The arches of this bay are moulded, 
bat more richly than the one we have just left. We now come to the eastern bay. Here the window 
is the same as the last, the quatrefoil is not moulded, but we find the jamb has two shafts, one of 
marble and one of stone, on each side, and one of marble in the centre, from which springs a richly 
moulded rear-arch with tracery corresponding to the window, producing a very beautiful effect 
seldom met with except in clerestory windows. The arches of this bay between nave and aisles are 
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more richly moulded, and liave, in addition, tlie dog-tooth ornament. The label is terminated on 
the eastern side with a Moor's head. About the time this portion of the work was executed, viz., 
1272, Edward, then Prince, was absent at Acre on a crusade, and was wounded by the poisoned 
dagger of a Moor who was sent as a messenger from the Emir of Jaffa ; possibly an allusion to this 
is here intended, or it may represent some captive brought from the Holy Wars and converted to 
Christianity. The east window of this aisle is still richer than any of the preceding ones. The 
windows of the south aisle follow the same rule of gradual enrichment as the east end is 
approached. 

The north doorway calls for some special remarks. It is of singular character, and full of 
individuality ; the outer order has a chevron enrichment on one face, and dog-tooth on the other, 
and the inner one is adorned with roses. The chevron appears to me to be a singular instance of 
copying from earlier work, and does not in any way lead me to suppose that the doorway itself is 
earHer than other portions of the building. Mr. Edward Grecy, F.S.A., who contributed an 
account of this Church, which was published by the TopographiciJ Society in 1840,— (to which 
account I am indebted for much useful information)— says this doorway shows a very marked 
resemblance to the Norman work met with in Sicily after 1072, as does also the general character 
of the carving throughout the Church. On this point I am unable to give an opinion, but I may 
state that Mr. Street ^ considers there are some reasons for supposing that "the sculpture of foliage 
was not done at Stono, but wrought elsewhere and sent to be fixed. The northernmost spandril 
in the east wall should be examined with a view to this point." Portions of carved work were 
found built into the thickness of the walls, as though they had been sent, but their use for some 
reason abandoned. Grecy. also thinks this doorway may be a portion of a larger one, as there is 
an imperfect mitre in the outer order, and there are eight roses on the west, and only seven on the 
east side above the springing. It has also been supposed that it does not occupy its original 
position, as between the next two buttresses eastward the jambs of a doorway still remain 
worked into the wall, which may have been the situation of an original round-arched door 

belonging to the Church mentioned in the Domesday Survey. 

<• 

^ ArohieologiB Gantiana, Vol. III. 



CONCERNING THE FABRIC OF THE CHURCH 

AND THE FORM THEREOF, 

FROM THE EARLIEST AGES TO THE END OF THE ELEVENTH CENTURY. 



By GEORGE H. BIRCH, A.RJ.B.A, 



Ths title of tbis paper may seem to some rather too comprehensive as to the first part, and 
rather too abrupt as to the ending— objections reasonable enough ; but as this is the first actual 
working meeting of the society, it has been thought more advisable to give a rough and general 
outline of the subject, so that certain salient points may be carried in your minds, rather than to 
dwell upon details which can be mastered hereafter ; and, secondly, as to the apparent 
abruptness of the ending, the history will be taken up by others at the point mentioned in the 
title, and most probably dealt with in a far more detailed manner than it is possible to do here. 

We bear the name of the St. Paul's Ecdesiological Society, and our intention is to study 
ecdesiology in all its branches. This word, whose root is ecclema, is deiived from the Greek com- 
pound of cr and KaXiia, and in St. John's Gospel, xv. 16, we find the teim HeXi^afiriu, which we 
have translated as *<I have chosen you," perhaps better defining the actual meaning of the word 
than the first aorist of c^JocaXctii, iieKoXeffa, ^* called forth, summoned"; and hence this word 
** ecdesia," now generally understood as meaning, in its first sense, the church and body of the 
faithful ; and, secondly, the fabric where they assembled. 

In the Old Testament there is no record of any temple dedicated to the service of the 

Almighty before the age of Solomon. The Jewish branch of the Semitic race during the 

patriarchal age was nomadic, each tribe being really one large family, the head of which offered 

sacrifice for the rest, and alt-ars were erected wherever in the course of their wanderings they 

found pasture and water for their fiocks and herds ; and when Israel went down into Egypt and 

sojourned there, it was not until they had been brought out into the wilderness that the tabernacle 

and its services were first ordained according to the pattern shown unto Moses upon the Mount, and 

80 it remained until the time of David, who, as he sat in his house of cedar, first conceived the 

idea of building that temple which Solomon, his son (b.g. 1015), afterwards carried out. In 

2 Chronicles vi. the account is given of the solemn dedication of that temple, and in that 

magnificent prayer of consecration there recorded do we find shadowed forth the use of the church 

when the old law was to be replaced by the new. How deep and significant is the meaning which 

we now attach to his words. 

Of the form and appearance of that temple, although its dimensions and ornaments are all 
80 mmutely described, nothing is known of a certainty. It might have borrowed forms from 
^Syp^» — ^the vast propybea, the outer courts and chambers surrounding the inner enclosure and 
cell, point rather to Thebes or Eamac ; or it might have copied Assyrian or Chaldean forms, 
which is the more probable. 

8o utterly had it been given over to destruction, that at the commencement of our era 
nothing remained. The temple at Jerusalem in which our Lord taught daily was of a far different 
<^^^*nM*ter. Ghreatly enriched and beautified with superb additions by Herod, it was but the shadow 
of what it once was, and sentence had even gone forth against that, that not one stone was to be 
left Upon another. 

Although after our blessed Lord's ascension the holy apostles were still to be found proclaiming 
^he Qospel among its colonnades and porticoes, and although they still frequented and expounded 
^^0 law in thoee smaller assemblies known to this day by the name of sjmagogues, yet it was on 
that "upper chamber" at Jerusalem that their thoughts were centred, as every detail of that 
^einorable paschal supper and the divine ordinance which followed it became indelibly fiied in their 
hearts as the thought of how the bread was broken and the cup taken and blessed, and those 
Mysterious words uttered, so soon to become, by the sacrifice on Calvary, of such deep and 
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significant meaning ; it is to that upper chamber, where all this bad taken place, that in turn our 
thoughts should be directed as the first visible church of the New Testament. 

Follow the history of that infant church : again and again do we find reference to an upper 
chamber. When the cloud had hidden their Lord from them on the top of the Mount of Olives, 
it was to the upper chamber they first directed their steps, in the first chapter of the Acts (ver. 13), 
and again in chap. xx. 7, 8, where it is said, — " the first day of the week when the disciples came 
together to break bread," it '* was in the upper chamber, and there were many lights." Such were 
the first surroundings and the first type of the fabric of the church, a place not to meet in for the 
purpose of expounding the law, or of simply hearing the word preached ; it was a place where the 
first Eucharist had been offered, and which was to be continued daify by those who followed the 
Apostolic doctrine. 

It will be hardly necessary to advert to the form or decoration of such a chamber ; we do 
not require antiquarian knowledge to tell us that it was the '* guest chamber,*' and therefore the 
best. Holy Writ tells us that, and this type, which had its origin at Jerusalem, spread with the 
knowledge of the Gospel throughout Syria and into all lands. In Borne itself, where the Apostles 
SS. Peter and Paul laboured, we have this room alluded to, in the Epistles ; it is there called the 
Church which is in the house of Priscilla and Aquila. Now, this phrase, the *' Church which 
is in the house of,'' means something more than that body of Christians meeting under the roof of 
some wealthy convert to Christianity ; it probably means the oratory or room in which the divine 
mysteries were celebrated. But at this period persecution after persecution sweeps over the 
infant Church, and these little assemblies of the faithful are dispersed; so searching and so 
rigorous are these persecutions that above ground it is no longer possible to meet with safety, and 
in the gloomy and tortuous recesses of the catacombs, in fear and trembling, are gathered the 
remnants of Christ's flock, ostensibly to pay the last duties to those bodies of the holy saints and 
martyrs whose life-blood had been shed to grace the triumph of an imperial moneter, and to 
gratify that craving and lust for blood without which the sports of the arena were tame and 
spiritless to the Boman people. This hiding-place among the tombs and galleries of the catacombs 
becomes the second type assumed by the Christian Church. The tomb of the saint becomes the 
altar, and the vision of St. John the Divine is realized on earth. " I saw under the altar the souls 
of them that were slain for the word of God, and for the testimony which they held : and they 
cried with a loud voice, saying. How long, Lord, holy and true ? " (Bev. vi. 9, 10). 

Of this danger incurred by the Christians in thus meeting we find several instances ; as witness 
t^t noble reply of Justin Martyr to the Prefect Busticus, who enquired of him, '* Where did the 
Christians assemble ? " *' Where they wish and where they can : do yon think we always assemble 
at the same place ? The God of the Chiistians is not confined within an enclosure, but he is 
invisible, and fills heaven and earth." 

Now, there is one curious ch^iracteristic connected with these subterranean oratories which most 
not be passed over in silence. We hear much in these days of simplicity of worship, and the 
recent storm which was raised upon the question of properly and richly decorating our own 
cathedral church of St. Paul will be fresh in our minds ; but here, these underground sanctuaries 
in the very infancy of the Christian Church we find adorned with frescoes. The execution may 
be rough, and the drawing of the figure imperfect, yet there they are unmistakably Christian, and 
contemporary with others in the same catacombs of Pagan origin. You see, therefore, that not- 
withstanding the persecutions which had compelled the congregation of the faithful to flee to 
these dark recesses, the tradition of the *' upper chamber " was still preserved, and they tried, as 
far as their scanty means would permit, to make His sanctuary glorious. 

But leaving this subject of the decoration of the church to be treated hereafter in a fuller 
and more comprehensive manner, we must revert to the architectural form which these oratories 
assumed. 

As the traditional ornamentation of the upper chamber had been impressed upon the chambers 
used by the early Christians in the catacombs, so in turn did these underground vaults exercise 
an influence upon religious architecture when Christianity was able to emerge from them into the full 
blaze of sunshine. Hence the origin of those vaulted crypts so often to be found here and on the 
Continent. In Borne churches were built exactly over these spots which contained the tombs of 
the Holy Martyrs. San Martino was built over the subterraneous chapel where the body of the Pope 
St. Sylvester reposed. Santa Prassede, San Lorenzo, Santa Croce, San Sebastiano, San Paolo 
fuori le Mura, and last, but not least, the huge basilica of St. Peter, were all over the tombs of 
the several saints to whom they are dedicated. 

In those first centuries of the Christian era, when the blood of the martyrs became the seed 
of the Churchy there were intervals of repose, but the last great effort of Pagan malice, the perse- 
cution under Diocletian, was the most severe and extensive of all, for it even reached these shores, 
and St. Alban, the proto-martyr, became its first-fruits. During these intervals Christianity was 
reviled, as may be inferred from the writings of Juvenal, Pliny, Apuleius, and Tacitus, this last 
calling it a detestable superstition, but the underground sanctuaries had been exchanged for more 
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commodious buildings above groond, probably the booses of tbe most wealtby, sacb as the house of 
Clemens, of the Oens FJaTia, an old consular family, known now as St. Clement, the third successor 
to St. Peter in the see of fiome, on the site of which now stands the very ancient church of 
St. Clemente, and partly under which have been discovered the remains of a still earlier, 
probably the original. The house of Padens, where St. Paul lodged on the two occasions he was 
in Rome, before he lived in his own hired house, now the Church of Santa Padenziana or PudentiUa, 
the daughter of Pudens, incorporated in the present portions of the original house ; therefore that 
apostolic saying, ^ the church which is in the house of/' as before alluded to, was no empty 
phrase. It is not likely, or probable, that any building erected by the Christians for the purpose 
of specially celebrating the divine mysteries would have survived the persecution under Diocletian. 
That they did possess churches we know, because in the account given of the martyrdom of 
Sty Laurence reference is made to the prefect visiting the church, expecting to see there the vessels 
of gold and silver in which he had been informed they offered libations, and also the golden 
candlesticks in which they bamt their tapers ; and when Galerius persuaded Diocletian to issue his 
infamous mandate at Nicomedia, the very first thing done by the praetorian guards was to pull down 
the church erected by the Christians, and to destroy every copy of the Scriptures. 

Having thus arrived at a turning-point in Home, let us look back at Jerusalem. Prophecy 
had been fulfilled, — not one stone of that temple had been left upon another ; Vespasian and Titus, the 
instruments of Divine wrath, had utterly destroyed it ; and Uiose few of the inhabitants who had 
escaped from the general massacre had been dispersed into all lands. The account ^en by 
Josephus of those last days of Jerusalem is a very feajrful one. Eusebius tells us that the Christians 
in Jerusalem had received a Divine intimation to leave the city and to retire to Pella, a small town 
on the other side of Jordan. 

But the cities of Asia Minor and Greece, Antioch, Laodicea, Athens, Corinth, Ephesus, and 
others, all possessed Christian churches, although nothing before the commencement of the fourth 
century can now be actually identified. It was the accession of Constantino to the imperial throne 
which changed the face, as it were, of the world, and is the turning-point in its history, to whose 
reign we must look for those first manifestations of Christian architecture. 

Marvellous as were the productions of ancient times in this art, as exemplified in their 
temples, yet Christianity would have nothing to do with them; and even when Christianity became 
universal the temples of the heathen were not used for their worship. St. Paul had stood and 
preached on the Areopagus ; he had seen the most beautiful temple of the old world, the out- 
come of the refined intellectuality of the Greeks, the Parthenon, or the Temple of Pallas Athene, 
in all its pride of position and magic sculpture of Pentelic marble ; he had wandered through 
the sacred groves of Athens, the violet-crowned, wholly given to idolatry, and had preached from 
that text inscribed on one of the numerous altars of that too superstitious city, 'Ay viuor^ Gc^, '' to 
THE UNKNOWN GoD." At Ephesus, for the space of three months, he must have passed daily the 
porticoes of the Temple of Artemis, with its sumptuous sculptured columns, Diana of the 
Ephesians, the great Temple of Aphrodite at Corinth ; and finally he had seen Rome in her 
magnificence, the baths, and temples, and triumphal arches, amphitheatres, and the Golden House 
of Nero, which, even now, in their ruined grandeur, strike us with awe and admiration. The 
holy apostles and their successors had seen all these glories of the old world, and had turned from 
them as things offered to idols, and would have none of them. It has been reserved for us and for 
our times to revive in a Christian church the portico of a temple of Bacchus, to add to its sides 
the caryatides of a temple to Erechtheus, and to crown it with the temple of the Winds or wing- 
less Victory, and to decorate the exteriors of others with the skulls of oxen. Constantino removed 
the seat of government from Bome, as if that city was too deeply stained with heathenism and its 
hideous memories, and founded at Byzantium a new Bome, known as Constantinople ; and it is 
there and to Asia Minor that we must look for those buildings that are purely indigenous to 
Christianity rather than to Bome, where buildings would be necessarily Sbdapted rather than 
originated. 

We are now brought, then, face to face with these two types of architecture, at their first 
point of divergence, as distinct as are the two great branches of the Church Catholic, the East 
and the West, who adopted and developed these types ; and it is to the latter that we must look 
for the types adopted for our architecture in England, although the East exerted no small influence 
on our Liturgy, and can be traced even in our architecture. 

As they were contemporary, it matters little which we first consider ; but as, perhaps, the 
Western exercised the most infiuence, we will take that first. 

Now, among the many sumptuous buildings of ancient Bome, there is one particular class 
which offered to the early Christian Church certain advantages of plan and arrangement suitable 
to its wanta, and which was also free from the pollution of heathen rites. This class of building 
was called a Basilica ; the origin of the word was Greek, but why it was applied to these buildings 
no satisfactory reason can be found ; it was generally used in connection with another Greek word, 
Stoa, There were several of these in Bome (two in the Forum), and were used as law courts and 
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In these two leading types, both of which have sarvived to this day, and are in common use, 
one can trace the inflaence exercised by the ancient liturgies, and it is natural that in the East, 
where necessarily the use of the liturgy of St. Mark, or St. James, the first bishop of Jerusalem, 
and other ancient liturgies, such as those of SS. Basil and Chrysostom, would be general, certain 
traditions of the Temple at Jerusalem, with its veil and holy of holies, would slightly influence 
the ritual arrangements. 

In the foregoing remai'ks, it has only been possible to summarise, as it were, the two leading 
types of church architecture ; much has been necessarily left out, especially the descriptions of 
ancient churches and their contents, as described by Eusebius and others ; but those who are 
curious on this point cannot do better than consult that before-mentioned great father of 
ecclesiastical history. 

The second head or division on which we must now dwell is, '* How far, and to what extent, 
these types of the visible Christian Ohurch as a fabric existed here in England, and in the 
sister isle.*' 

The old tradition that Ohristianity was first brought here by the patron saint of our own 
cathedral, that great apostle of the (Gentiles, St. Paul, and St. Joseph of Arimathea, is one which, 
however one would like to believe it, requires a little more evidence before it can be taken 
implicitly. 

Christianity was preached here at a very early period, there can be little doubt, but whether 
its introduction was due to apostolic labours, or whether it was introduced by missionaries 
from Gbtol subsequently to the time of the apostles, the most probable conclusion, need not 
detain us now. 

That our own city of London was, even in those days, no mean or contemptible city, we have 
the authority of Tacitus, — '* Londinium, copia negotiatorum et commeatuum maxime celebre.** 
(London, famous for its many merchants, and the abundance of its provisions.) But Eusebius 
states that at the council held at Aries, A.D. 314 (Hist. EccL lib. x. cap. v.), Eborius, bishop of 
York (which, with all due deference to Eusebius, must mean, not the name of the man, but that 
of this see, "Ebor," or Eboracensis), Restitutus, bishop of London, and Adelphins, bishop of 
Caerleon, were all present ; that fact alone showing that Christianity was so far universal that 
even in those early times London was possessed of a cathedral, and that the whole country was 
mapped out for ecclesiastical purposes ; and they were also summoned to attend at Nice, 325 ; 
Sordid, 347; and Arminium, 359. There is something glorious in the idea that a bishop of 
London was one of those who drew up that mighty confession of faith, the Nicene Creed. 

St. Helena, the Empress- mother of Constantino, generally supposed to have been a British 
princess, doubtless favoured the land of her birth, and the Roman city of London probably 
possessed several churches other than the cathedral, but the utter ruin which fell upon London 
after the withdrawal of the Romans, and the long struggles with the Picts and Scots, and after- 
wards with the Saxon hordes, ended in the total expulsion of its Christian inhabitants. Theanus, 
archbishop of London, and Theodicus, archbishop of York, fled with their clergy and people into 
the wilds of Wales and Cornwall, to the shores and rocky coaste of Brittany, and to Ireland. 

But we have some traditions here in London not to be utterly ignored. St. Peter's-upon- 
Gornhill sets up a claim for remote antiquity ; and again with regard to St. Helenas, Bishopsgate, 
what could have been more natural but that the early Christians of this city should have dedicated 
a church to her to whom they owed so much ? That portion of London, then outside the limits 
of the Roman city, was a very wealthy quarter, as the numerous remains of tesselated pavements 
of villa residences show. And why, lastly, was our cathedral church dedicated to St. Paul ? — a 
very rare dedication in early times. These questions are very suggestive, and they all point to a 
very remote and early period of Christianity, some centuries before St. Augustine and his monks 
ever reached these shores. But whatever this primitive type of church architecture and arrange- 
ment was, the succeeding two centuries of Paganism, when the worship of Wodin, Thor, and 
Friga replaced Christianity for the time, had so utterly obliterated it, that at the advent of 
St. Augustine it existed almost in tradition only. Ireland, whither St. Patrick had fied, — for the 
patron saint of the Emerald Isle was himself a Briton, — has preserved some very ancient stone 
structures dating from these times. The plan of these is generally a parallelogram, divided into 
two portions by an arch ; but the workmanship is so rude that it is probably the reason why so 
simple a plan was adopted, and one which could easily be built by rude and inexperienced 
workmen. - 

Wales possesses a great number of very small churches, consisting of only nave and chancel, 
almost invariably square-ended. In Cornwall, although showing traces of the early Church, 
especially in the curious dedications to saints of essentially British origin, the churches have 
nearly all been rebuilt in later times. 

Brittany, again, another place of refuge for the early Christians, although full of monuments 
of an age still more remote, — ^the megalithic, — has nothing that can positively be identifieil. 
Perhaps Lanlefif may be ; if so, it is an exception to the rule, being circular. 
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Some excavations at the Beculyen brought to light the plan of an exceedingly early chorch ; 
but this, from its position in the midst of a castrom, would probably be Boman, and the same 
may be said of the church of St. Mary in Dover Castle, and of another ancient church at South 
Elmham, near Bungay, and again another at Oastle Rising, — all these are within the precincts of 
Boman praetorian camps. The Beculvers had been considerably altered before it was purposely 
ruined in the last century, but there is sufficient left to show what the original plan was before 
the additions in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. The basilican type is so apparent that some 
antiquaries woxdd have us believe that it was a basilica and not a Ghristiaa church. It has a nave, 
divided from north and south aisles, not by columns, but by piers or portions of the wall ; dividing 
the nave from the chancel were three lofty arches, the cenl^e being the highest, carried on two 
detached columns. The chancel is apsidal, with two small openings or doors communicating with 
chambers at the eastern end of each aisle, corresponding to the prothesis and diaconicum of a Greek 
church, and the whole floor is a bed of solid concrete. At Elmham there are no aisles, but the 
nave was crossed at the distance of 27 ft. from the west by a solid partition, pierced by two narrow 
lofty arches and a central pier, the pronaos or narthex of the Greek church. At Oastle Rising the 
plan consists of a nave, 41 ft. by 19 ft.; then a narrow arch, only 9 ft. wide, leading 
into a chancel, 13 ft. square ; then another arch 9 ft. wide, opening into an apsidal recess 15 ft. 
by 32 ft. 9 m. 

On the authority of the Venerable Bede, St. Augustine was advised by St. Gregory not to 
destroy the heathen temples of the English, but only to remove the images of their gods, to wash 
the walls with holy water, to erect altars, and deposit relics in them, and convert them into 
Christian churches, not only to save the expense of building new ones, but also that the 
people might be more easily prevailed on to frequent those places of worship to which they had 
been accustomed. 

AD. 602. 

From this period we do possess authentic records of ecclesiastical architecture. 

St. Augustine, on his arrival at Canterbury, found one ancient church in use, — ^that of 
St. Martin, for Bertha, the queen of Ethelbert, was a Christian, and another one in ruins, destined 
to become the venerable mother church of every one in England, and the seat of the metropolitan 
archbishops of Canterbury. 

This church as rebuilt by St. Augustine, who was so conversant with the basilica of St. Peter's 
at Rome, would naturally present similar features, and accordingly we find, from the account given 
of it by Eadmer, that it was a basilica ; but with one or two unusual features. It possessed both 
an eastern and a western apse ; the eastern one contained the high altar, and the western the altar 
of St. Mary. It further possessed two towers, — one dedicated to Si Gregory on the south side, 
through which was an entrance into the church, and another on the north dedicated to St. Martin ; 
these towers were about in the centre of each side. It still further canied out the basilican 
tradition in possessing a crypt ; and the bodies of SS. Wilfrid of York and Swithin of Winchester 
were placed under the alters ; and the patriarchal chair in the western apse behind the altar, so 
that the priest celebrating mass at the altar of St. Mary had his face to the congregation. Of 
course, when the celebration took place at the other altar in the eastern apse the positions 
were reversed, a change which has since become universal, and which very probably dates from 
this proto-cathedral. 

Such was the fli'st cathedral at Canterbury, a building likely to exert an immense influence on 
all other churches of the converted Saxons throughout England, and to be adopted as a type, and 
in such manner did it exist until 1067» when it was totally burnt by fire. 

The cathedral church of St. Peter at Winchester dates from a period even more remote than 
that of Canterbury. Lucius, king of the Britons, a personage whom some consider purely 
mythical, although constant reference is made to him in very ancient records, founded it A.D. 164, 
and dedicated it to our Saviour A.D. 169 ; from the authority of Moracius, an historian whose 
works are now lost, we have a circumstantial account of its size, two Pagan temples are spoken of 
as being in close proximity — Concord and Apollo. The city was then called Eaergwent, afterwards 
Winton or Winchester. This church was iotally destroyed during the persecution under Diocletian, 
but was rebuilt A.D. 293, and rededicated to St. Amphibalus, but on a smaller scale. It fell under 
the power of the Saxons, and for the period of 142 years was a heathen temple. St. Birinus, who 
converted this part of England forty-one years after St. Augustine, was instrumental in getting it 
rebuilt and rededicated (for the third time) in honour of the Holy Trinity. 

St. Swithin, who died A.D. 863, was intenred, according to his own injunctions, outside this 
church, and Wolstan in his life of him says that a tower, capped with a roof, and of the greatest 
magnitude, stood before the lovely entrance of the holy temple ; between this and the sacred nave 
the body of the saint was interred, for he thought himself unworthy of being buried within the 
church. But it was again rebuilt and rededicated to the holy apostles St. Peter and St. Paul, by 
Athelwold, consecrated bishop A.D. 963. This bishop was a great builder of churches. Ely and 
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MedesIiamBtede, afterwards called Peterborough, and Thomej, all experienced liis benefactions. 
Wolstan gives a poetical description of tliis cburcb and of its dedication in A.D. 980, whicb will 
give a fair idea of its magnificence ; and yet scarcely a century bad passed when it was once more 
destroyed, and the present one erected by the side of it by Bishop Walkelin. York, Worcester, 
and St. Paul's have similar histories attached to them of buildings and rebuildings, and these 
instances are given to show that architecture in Saxon England was anything but a stationary art, 
and that these churches were built of stone, and possessed aisles and chapels, triforia and 
clearstories, and central and other towers, and that the only reason why in these days we cannot 
absolutely fix upon any portion of our bigger minsters as being Saxon is that each age pulled 
down the work of the preceding one, only to replace it with something better ; but, to dismiss 
Saxon architecture altogether, and to argue that it never existed, and that the buildings were 
of the rudest description, and generally built of wood, as some authorities do, is a manifest 
absurdity and a wilful shutting of one*s eyes to documentary evidence so clear and so 
precise. Thus, what can be clearer than the following description of the cathedral at York, 
by Flaccus Alcuinus ? 

" But a new structure of a wondrous basilica was in the days of this bishop (Egbert) begun, 
completed, and consecrated. The house, of appropriate altitude, is supported by solid columns 
set under curved arches. Within, it sparkles with admirable ceilings and windows, and in its 
beauty shines environed with many aisles (or apsidal chapels). It has a great number of 
apartments with distinct roofs, which contain thirty altars, with various ornaments. Two disciples, 
Eanbald and Alcuin, at the command of the prelate, erected this temple, and he himself cousecrated 
it to the ' Alma Sophia ' ten days before his death.'* 

It has been observed that the plan adopted by the Anglo-Saxons was invariably the basilican ; 
bat certain modifications began to be apparent, both in the structural plan and in the ritual 
arrangements. The growth of monasticism had a good deal to do with this : the necessity of a long 
choir to accommodate a number of monks, and the consequent seclusion of their altar, their part of 
the church being screened ofip, necessitated the provision of an altar for the laity, either outside 
the screen or in some chapel especially set aside for that purpose. The cross was very strongly 
marked in the ground plans. The projection of the transepts broaght this into greater 
prominence, but these changes only afiPected the large cathedral churches and monasteries ; the 
smaller parish churches were still constructed on a modified form of the basilican type, with or 
without aisles. 

At Brixworth we have the remains of a Saxon church, now considerably reduced and 
modified, founded by Saxulphus as a cell to Medeshamstede (Peterborough), circa A.D. 700. The 
plan consisted of a nave of four bays, with north and south aisles, a choir with two short aisles 
only half its length, and a semicircular presbytery beyond. The arches are quite plain, and are 
supported by square piers, or rather portions of the wall, for the pier is of the same size as the 
opening ; the aisles have been destroyed, but the foundations yet remain ; they opened into square 
chambers at each end, communicating with the western tower and the choir ; an arch separated 
the nave from the choir, and the choir from the presbytery, and a similar arch existed at the west 
end, opening into the tower. It very much resembles the church of the Beculvers. Roman brick 
is extensively used in both these churches. The similarity between the two buildings is so striking 
that we must either reject the Beculvers as being Roman, or Brixworth as being Saxon, and the 
evidence being so strongly in favour of the former, it is most probable that the foundation by 
Saxul|)hus was only a refoundation. 

Scattered throughout England are certain other architectural remains to be found in about 
120 churches; these remains are supposed to be Saxon, and they generally consist of rude 
balusters, shafts, angular straight-sided arches, flat strip-like pilasters, comer stones alternately 
long and short, masonry disposed in what is called heriing-bone fashion, and doorways with 
plain stone semicircular arches, without any mouldings or enrichments whatever. Sompting, 
Bamack, Deerhurst, Earl's Barton, and S. Benet, Cambridge, are all in this style, or show decided 
traces of it. 

But we have a remarkable corroboration of the richness of these Saxon buildings in many 
of the beautiful illuminated manuscripts of the same period. They represent very often buildings 
showing all the characteristics of a style called now Norman. Take as an instance the 
" Benedictional of St. Ethel wold," now in the possession of the Duke of Devonshire, and in these 
j^rgeous pages we find in the borders and in the miniatures columns and capitals of which we can 
easily find the prototypes. This book had been ordered by St. Ethelwold of a certain monk subject 
to him, one Godemann, and in a part of the metrical dedication occurs this passage : — '' He 
ordered also to be made in it many arches elegantly decorated and fitted up with various 
ornamental pictures expressed in divers beautiful colours and gold." Ethelwold, or Athelwold, has 
been referred to in the history of Winchester Oathedral as a re-builder of that and also of 
Peterborough, Ely, and Thomey, and the date of this book must therefore be between the years 
963 and 984 ; and on the last page ia represented a bishop, — probably St. Ethelwold, or his 
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predecessor, St. Swithin, — giving the benediction, and at the top some architectural details, 
•specially a very graceful bell-tower, surmounted by a weathercock, showing the bells ; and 
Wolstan, whose poem has been already referred to, thus speaks of this very tower : — '' A 
sparkling tower, which reflects from heaven the first rays of the rising sun. It has Byb 
compartments, pierced by open windows, and on all four sides as many ways are open. The 
lofty peaks of the tower are capped with pointed roofs. Above these stands a rod with 
golden balls, and at the top a mighty golden cock, which boldly turns its face to every wind 
that blows." 

But we now approach a period always looked upon as a turning point in our history, that is 
the so-called Conquest by William, Duke of Normandy, - no more a conquest than that of another 
William, of Dutch extraction, at a later period of our history ; and according to almost uni?er8al 
authority, we are called upon to belieye that in a short period of about fifty years every 
ecclesiastical building in the kingdom was either wholly or partially rebuilt, and that the architecture 
of Saxon England was entirely destroyed ; thus disposing of all the great cathedrals, and equally 
great abbeys, and some thousands of parish churches. It might have been so, but does it seem 
likely ? Was the stiate of society sufficiently tranquil to allow of this ? or sufficiently wealthy to 
* afiPord it ? Let others answer this as they can, but the impression must remain upon the mind of 
all who consider this question, that in nine cases out of ten these pompous and eulogistic 
descriptions of the universal rebuildings by Norman bishops and abbots were nothing more 
than recasings or remodellings of existing structures, and that we still possess in most of 
them the shell or carcase of the oiiginaJ Saxon work overlaid with later enrichments and 
embellishments. 

A.D. 1066 to 1100., 

No modification whatever of the existing plan adopted by the Saxons, that is the basilican, 
with transepts, aisles, and apses, with surrounding aisles and chapels for the larger churches, and 
naves, with or without aisles and chancels and western tower for the ordinary parish churches, 
took place on the change of dynasty ; bat there was one feature which soon became universal, 
namely vaulting after the Roman manner, that is, without diagonal ribs, at first only over the 
aisles and chapels, the main roof being still of timber, according to the old basilican tradition. 
The principle of this vaulting was that of two barrel-vaults intersecting one another at right 
angles, a principle known and practised long before by the Romans. The semicircular arch is 
universal ; the capitals of the pillars are of that character called cushioned cap ; the bases are 
plain, generally only of one member ; ornament is at first sparingly introduced, although, as the 
century approaches the end, it becomes redundant, giving to the so-called Norman style a richness 
scarcely equalled, and never exceeded, by the successive styles. The piers, which were before 
nothing more than one or two plain orders in the arches carried down to the ground, and 
separated from them by plain chamfered stiings, become now pillars; the 'arches of the triforia, 
instead of being of one opening, now having twp or more arches grouped under one containing 
arch ; and the clearstory, instead of having one window perfectly plain and only splayed internally, 
is enriched now in the inside by being placed in a sort of triple arcade ; a greater use is made of 
wrought stonework, the rough walling now being universally ashlared, — ^that is, covered with a casing 
of wrought stone blocks. The larger churches are generally adorned with three towers, sometimes 
more, and are surmounted by high pyramidal roofs covered with lead. The external doorways 
now become of several orders, each differently and highly enriched. Figure sculpture of a rade 
and archaic character, interspersed with gryphons and dragons and rude foliage, now adorns the 
capitals ; and, lastly, two very characteristic enrichments appear, — the chevron or zigzag and the 
billet. The walls are always of an enormous thickness, and the buttresses are of only a very slight 
projection. 

In the small parish churches the chancel arch, which is often very narrow, has sometimes two 
smaller arches on each side, and, following a primitive tradition, the chancels are generally square- 
ended. This square end is undoubtedly an ancient British custom, perhaps one of those traditional 
rules derived from the Eastern Church before Roman colonists or missionaries introduced the apse, 
and in the low chancel arch, and the two others, as at Barfreston, there may be just a faint 
reminiscence of the iconostasis and its triple doors. 

Kilpeck, and one or two other churches in the county of Hereford, have this peculiarity of 
plan, a square chancel, and a second arch opening into an apsidal recess, resembling the churches 
at Brixworth and South Elmham. In the great churches at Caen, in Normandy, built by Duke 
William and his consort Matilda, called respectively the Abbaye aux Hommes and the Abbaye aux 
Dames, we might have had a good opportunity of comparing these buildings with the work at 
Winchester, St. Alban's, and Rochester, but these Normandy examples have unfortunately 
undergone some very material changes since their first erection, and recent researches now prove 
that very little remains of the originals, — the twelfth century having remodelled them. The 
addition of the vaulting also has entirely changed their appearance, for the original roofs were of 
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timber. In the cliapel of Si. John, in the White Tower, we shall find a very early and very pore 
specimen of Norman arohitectare, and again, in the substmcture of the dormitory at Westminster 
Abbey, some early Norman work, the latter being very similar to the transepts at Winchester. 
These two examples we shall hope to have the pleasure of seeing on Satnniay next, our first 
field-day, when a personal inspection will gire you all a better idea of the characteristics of the 
style than the mere dry description given here. 

No attempt has been made in this paper to enter into the subject of symbolism, and how far 
it influenced Christian architecture, neither has the subject of the decoration of these buildings 
been touched upon ; both are subjects to which your attention will be hereafter directed ; but from 
this point at which we have arrived, carry your mind back through the thousand years which have 
elapsed from our starting-point, and mark how carefully primitive tradition has been handed down 
from age to age. The outer forms and architectural ornament may have changed and vaiied, the 
constructive sldll may have improved as the principle of the arch became better understood and 
better applied ; the pure Pagan style of ancient Rome, with its columns and horizontal entablatures, 
gradually deveJop into a pure Christian style under Constantino ; then comes the partial eclipse of 
art during those dark ages, only to shine forth again under Charlemagne, in Western Europe, and 
under St. Wilfrid here in Saxon England ; and yet how little have all these changes influenced the 
plan of the fabric, for in the Saxon and Norman cathedral or church we can still trace the 
anangement of the early basilica, with its colonnaded aisles and semicircular apse and wooden 
roofs. In the bigger minsters the cross may afPect the plan, but does not materially alter it ; the 
sober dignity of the upper chamber, the best room, is imparted to the church, the best building 
in the town or village ; the solemn gloom of the oratory in the catacombs is reproduced in the 
vaulted crypts, and beneath the altars still repose the bodies of the saints. The atrium and the 
cloister are identicaL The narthex can be traced in the gaHlees of Durham, Glastonbury (and Ely 
in a modified form), and in the porches of the smaller parish churches. The Christian altar is 
still the centre of worship and there its highest acts are performed, and the apostolic doctrine 
petpetuated. 

Christianity has stamped its seal upon this early architecture. These venerable churches 
oould never be anything else but temples of the Lord. The stem and massive grandeur of a 
Norman cathedral or church strikes one as the very embodiment of the Christian faith formded 
on a rock. Her formdations are upon the holy hills. And yet with all this grandeur primitive 
types had not been lost sight of. The church as a risible structure recalled to the minds of the 
worshipper within its hallowed walls those times of " much tribulation," the basilica in which 
many a martyr had nobly refused to bum incense to other gods but One ; the* vaulted and 
nndeiground catacombs whither they had been carried when tyranny had done its worst ; and, 
lastly, that sober dignity of the upper chamber chosen by Christ Himself, where with the twelve 
He ate the Passover of the Old dispensation and instituted the Eucharist of the New : — 

** Thajb upper room is heayen on earth ; 

Within its precincts lie 
All that earth has of faith or hope, 

Or Heaven-bom charity. 
Those tongues still speak within the ohnroh, 

That fire is undecaj'd ; 
Its well-spring was that upper room, 

Where those twelve prinoee pray'd.*' 
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By JOHN P. SEDDON, F.EXB.A, 



What is there in a name that I should detain you on the threshold of my subject? 

In this case, however, there is a good deal in the name, and something that might be 
Qualeading, although more that is appropriate ; so that some preliminary explanation of it appears 
necessary. 

All architecture, so long as it was a liring art, was in reality " Transitional " ; it only ceased 
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to be such when its vitality vauislied, as it did at the close of the period to which this Transitional 
was the introduction. Still, from oar standpoint, as heirs of all the centuries, we can note certain 
links in the chain of its progress as having been exceptionally '' Transitional," — ^more from 
their relation to the preceding and succeediing links than from any intrinsio peculiarity of 
their own. 

It is in this sense that the period I have to explain to you has especially obtained the above 
name, and that its applicability to it has become recognised, and the term consequently familiar. 

The late Mr. Edmund Sharpe, who, if not its original sponsor, was its most loving and devoted 
exponent, has aptly called it *^ the tomb of the Romanesque and the cradle of Gothic." 

While again reminding you that all architecture, speaking of it historically, as a living art, 
was an unbroken sequence, with but one cradle (Q-reek) and but one tomb (Benaissanoe), I will 
adopt Mr. Sharpens definition, so far as to allow that the '* Transitional " was the link that stood 
between the Romanesque and the Gothic, and I shall endeavour to make its character as such, and 
its (Annexion with its predecessor and successor, as clear as I can ; and therefore I now proceed to 
point out whence this '* Transitional " sprang, and whither it tended. 

Greece was the cradle of refined systematised architecture, the elements of which had, 
however, existed in a state of chaos for ages previously throughout the East. Grand and elaborate 
works had, it is true, been built before in India, Persia, Assyria, and Egypt, but in neither of 
those countries had any style been developed which the world could accept as a model to 
work upon. 

The purest and most perfect art of its kind, though not the most original or vigorous the 
world has seen, was rmquestionably that of Greece. In its crucible the heterogeneous, unassorted 
elements of the Oriental world were fused and refined, and they issued thence in a form 
systematised and adapted to the requirements of the time and clime of that highly-gifted nation, 
and became an acknowledged canon of taste for all ages to come. 

The Romans had no art of their own, and that of Greece became degraded in their hands, 
and was applied as a mere dress to constructions with which it had no afiBnity. They added the 
arch, however, as their contribution to the repertory of this art. But the Romans 'spread their 
system of architectural veneer, such as it was, over the whole of the then known world, and though 
it fell into decay, together with the Empire itself, it lay, as seed instinct with life, ready to 
burst forth under the revivifying influence of a new age and circumstances, and to leave, as a husk 
behind it, the dross with which Rome had encumbered it. That influence in due time was supplied 
by Christianity. 

The art of the ancient world had been intellectual, and it had dealt with the material. Its 
aim had been a comparatively low one, and within human compass. This had been achieved by 
the Greeks in a manner approaching perfection as nearly as lay within the power of man to attain. 
But Christianity added another and higher aim, yet one far more difficult to realise. It sought the 
spiritual in art, and subordinated to that the intellectual, which had been the final goal hitherto, 
and it found material elements to its hand in the fragments of the ancient architecture freely 
strewn around, and strove to mould them to its own wider purposes. 

I shall pass but lightly over this portion of its history to show by it the connexion of the 
several links in this chain of progress ; my object in doing so being to point out that Christian 
architecture has been ever in a state of transition from its rise to its close, and that from its nature 
it could not have been otherwise. 

It is true that in its infancy its steps were faltering and slow, but they were sure, being founded 
upon right principles. The end might have been predicated from the beginning, just as the 
contrary might have been prophesied of the false system the Romans had grafted upon the 
Greek life, — ^vigorous life was the rational outcome of the one, as palsy and death had been of the 
other. 

The Christians set up the fallen columns and entablatures, that the Romans had used as 
masks to their structures, for rational supports to the walls wanted to divide the naves from the 
aisles of the churches they at first built in imitation of basilicao. As their vaulted construction 
became complicated, and they found these no longer suitable, they ga^e each weight its visible 
support, and thus arrived at the compound piers, &c., which embody the principle that distinguished 
their architecture throughout, and which has been tersely summed up thus, — '' That every artifice 
of construction must be displayed." 

Henceforth it was ever in a condition of transition, though for a long period its progress was 
slow. Commencing with the fourth century, from the ruins of heathen basilic^e and temples, this 
Christian-Roman type was modified when transplanted, together with the Empire, to Byzantium 
(a.d. 330) by the purer Greek and Oriental influences lingering there. It was not till the time of 
Charlemagne (a.d. 768) that any great movement took place, though in the intermediate period, 
notwithstanding political troubles, foundation was being laid both in the East and West for the 
time to come. Under Charlemagne the Empires were reunited, and the arts encouraged, and the 
style of architecture known as the Romantaque then grew out of the fusion of the Christian-Roman 
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and the Byzantine. This spread over North Italy and Germany, along the great highway of the 
Rhine, and became the established style throughout Christendom ; though, after the death of 
Charlemagne, the arts somewhat slumbered again till after the year a.d. 1000, which men had 
dreaded as the probable end of the world, and till the establishment of the feudal system^ in place 
of the preceding anarchy, seemed to give them fresh opportunity. 

With the eleventh century, Christendom awoke to life, and a change passed over the spirit of 
the world. Feudalism, with its chivalrous enterprise, was the established order of things in 
Europe ; and the Romanesque style of architecture became a worthy exponent of its character. 
The conquest of England was one of the most stirring incidents of the century, but one quite in 
harmony with the age ; and the Norman architecture which William and his barons — ecclesiastical 
and military — introduced, was a visible embodiment of the spirit and circumstances of the builders. 
Stately and awe-inspiring were the fabrics of the Church ; as haughty and alienated from the 
people were its priests. 

The Chapel of the White Tower of London, the work of William, has a grave dignity in its 
simple proportions, which bespeaks a need for defence rather than display ; and the noble naves of 
Gloucester, Norwich, Tewkesbury, Peterborough, and Durham, impress us by their solemnity and 
massive character, with but small aid from any details of their ornament. 

The twelfth century, however, was ushered in with signs of a still mightier impetus. Those 
who returned from the first Crusade, which Peter the Hermit had preached (a.d. 1096), brought 
back wider views and new ideas. At the close of the reign of Heni'y I., a great and popular 
religious revival took place, which shook the feudal society, already weakened by internal discords, 
to its foundation. 

The austere Cistercian Order founded by St. Bernard (ad. 1119) forced reform upon the church. 
This new zeal found vent largely in the buildings required for the numerous monastic foundations 
which then became a rage ; of these, 1,200 abbeys, and no fewer than 3,000 dependencies, were 
owned by the Cistercian Order alone, and the other bodies of the Church emulated their example. 
In London, the cathedral of St. Paul was built upon a stupendous scale, and St. Bartholomew's 
Church is, in many ways, a typical example of the work of this remarkable period,— as its founder, 
Bahere, the Court minstrel, was a striking specimen of a class that gave practical expression to the 
fervid feelings of that time. 

Such were the political conditions of the period the work of which I have undertaken to 
explain ; in one sense, perhaps, this is not more specially transitional than others in the history of 
architecture and art, but yet one that has not without good reason obtained the recognised special 
title of the '* Transition," in that it marks the point of divergence between ancient feudalism and 
modem progress, between tyranny and liberalism ; and, in architectural detail, between the use of 
the round and of the pointed arch, between the prevalence of sturdy simplicity and elegant 
elaboration and splendour of detail, between surface ornament, basking in light, and recessed, 
shrinking into shadow. In brief, it was the link between the old and the new civilization of Europe. 
This period of the '* Transition " may be said broadly to occupy the latter half of the twelfth 
century (1145 —1190) and the reigns of our Angevine kings, the Plantagenets, viz., the latter part 
of the reign of Henry II., Stephen, and Richard I. 

Having now given you an historical sketch of the sequence of the art of architecture, I proceed 
to trace the development of the same more technically. 

The Greek Doric order of the trabeate construction, as perfected in the Parthenon, set the 
canon for architectural proportion, and was suited for its place «nd purpose. But Christian 
architects, for other purposes and places, did well to deal, as they did, freely with this type of 
colunm and support. They adopted the Roman arch instead of the Greek entablature, and altered 
the proportions of the column, so that in the sturdy Norman we find it often but two or three 
diameters high, and in what may be called the weedy Perpendicular its shafts are as '* linked 
sweetness long drawn out." In short, they subjected their ancient precedents wholly to plain 
common sense, and used them as they needed. 

Breadth, horizontality, and repose had been the essential characteristics of Classic architecture, 
and remained so, to a great extent, until this period of the '* Transitional." The characteristics of 
the Gothic architecture, to which that style was the portal, and which was the logical result of the 
common-sense principles followed by the Christian architects, were, on the contrary, subdivision, 
verticality, and aspiring energy. The period of the Transition was that of the struggle between 
these opposite tendencies. 

Dr. Whewell has selected five points of essential difference between Classic and Gothic 
architecture, which it may be as well to recapitulate, as the details of the struggle upon this 
Transitional battle-ground. 

1. In Gothic architecture, as opposed to Classic, the arch is essential, the entablature not, 
and the columns support arches instead of entablatures. 

2. There are any number of planes of decoration, one behind another, — ^leading, with 
several arches under one, to tracery, and, with arches of different forms under another, to foliation. 
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d. The weights are divided into as many parts as possible, and these are given to independent 
supports, whence compound piers and clustered pillars result. 

4. The diagonal pressures of the arch are conspicuously displayed, whence come huUresses 
and pinnacles. 

5. The dominant lines are vertical instead of horizontal. 

The gradual establishment of these new principles at first in the early Ohristian-Boman works 
in Italy has been well traced in Okeley's *' Christian Architecture in Italy." They had, however, 
always to struggle in that country (the fountain-head of Classic) with strong local influences, and 
were never able wholly to assert themselves as they did ultimately North of the Alps. Transferred 
for a time to Byzantium, and thence to Bavenna, they combined there with strong original Q-reek 
and Oriental influences. In the former case the Latin cross plan, the basilican arrangement of 
nave and aisles, wooden roof, and Boman round-edged type of foliage were followed. In the 
other, the Greek cross plan, domed vaults, and sharp-pointed Q-reek type of the acanthus foliage 
prevailed. 

But the Eomanesque, developed 'from both these styles, united distinct features of each, and 
noble buildings arose in and after the time of Charlemagne, throughout Lombardy and Germany, 
having the Latin cross plan, with nave and aisles, with Byzantine apses, with semi-domes and 
vaulted roofs. In these the new principles were carried further, as the requirements of the 
vaultings to the compartments of naves and aisles demanded, to the limited extent that the 
retention of the round arch permitted. 

The Romanesque did not spread to France till shortly before the time of the Conquest of 
England, when Byzantine feeling had diminished. Few buildings in that country claim higher 
antiquity than the early part of the eleventh centary, when Bollo, in Normandy helped to build 
Notre Dame, Bouen, and other large churches elsewhere. The two abbeys at Caen were completed, 
the one just before, and the other just after, the Conquest ; Jumi^ges in 1067 ; and St. Gorges 
de Boscherville in 1057. Thence the Bomanesque was imported to England, where it was wrought 
oat with so distinct and original a character as almost to form a style of itself, nearly free from all 
Byzantine influence, even its Boman origin being difficult to trace ; it became, as it were, a self- 
contained and distinct style of which we may be proud. 

The distinctive features of the details of Bomanesque, as needed for our present purpose of 
comparison with Transitional, may, then, be briefly summarised thus : — In Germanyt where it was 
purest, as nearest its sources, and grandest in conception, though not most beautiful in detail, 
numerous towers compose splendid groupings ; its naves as well as its aisles were vaulted, the piers 
were large and plain ; cylindrical shafts were not used. The arches were, of course, round only. 
Transepts occur at both ends of the church, often with apsidal terminations there, as well as to 
the east and west ends of the nave ; plain door and pier arches, as compared with English. The 
simple zigzag and triple billet alone, out of the vast variety of English ornaments of the class, 
were freely used, and in the shape of openings many strange fo)rms occurred such as arches fringed 
vrith rudimental cuspings of an Oriental character, and windows resembling in shape the ace 
of clubs. 

In France, the simple basilican type, with the nave and aisles, prevailed, with only an eastern 
semi-circular apse ; central towers, and often two at the west end. Among its ornaments we 
find the zigzag, billet, chevron, nail-head, cable, fret, &c., together with sculpture of Byzantine 
character in which the Corinthian capital was imitated, but with Greek, rather than Boman, 
foliage. Slight projections, recalling antique pilasters, were the only buttresses. The masonry 
was rude, its joints large, its stones square and axe-faced. It had large circular single pillars, 
but later square pillars, with shafts attached. The naves were wooden-roofed, with flat ceilings ; 
but the aisles were vaulted. 

In England the Early Norman was still more massive than in France, though the later Norman 
was much lighter than these (as in the Galilee at Durham). The great cylindrical pillars were 
relieved with zigzag and other groovings. It was often most richly ornamented, sometimes with 
rude, vigorous, grotesque carvings, as at Kilpeck, with a profusion of various simple ornaments, 
but at others with exceedingly delicate and beautiful work, resembling that in France, supposed to 
be derived from Byzantium, like jewelry with pearled bands, of which there are good examples at 
Barfreston and Patrixboume in Kent. 

In comparison with '^ Transitional," the windows, round-headed in both, are in Norman, 
low and broad ; the pier-arches plain and square-edged, or with heavy rolls on the edges of one 
or more of the orders of the arch. The capitals, in Early Norman, are after a very rude 
Corinthian type, and the later Norman equally primitive, upon the Doric type, which has become 
known as the cushion capital. 

The Transitional style in France has been so well described in the work, entitled, " Bomanesque 
and Pointed Architecture in France,'' that I feel I cannot do better than quote the following 
passage from it : — 

'* In Normandy, where the intermediate steps by which the First Pointed style attained its 
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complete development are to be traced only by an occasional and indiscriminate mixture of the 
circular and pointed arch, the mouldings of these, the section of the abacus and decoration of the 
capital undergoing, for the most part, no transformation, this Transitional epoch possesses very 
feeble interest, and absolutely no claim to a distinct consideration. 

** On overstepping, however, the boundaries of this province, no matter in what direction, we 
discern abundant evidence of a mighty change in the spirit of architectural creations ; we discover 
a class of monuments which conduct us^ by progressive and almost insensible gradations, from 
the first incomplete perception of a new principle of beauty disclosed in the pointed arch, to a 
system so full of harmony, of splendour, and of grace, that were we not familiarised with 
the stupendous works the art was still destined to accomplish, we might well believe her to 
have attained her utmost limits, and pronounce her incapable of sublimer efiPorts than these her 
first essays. 

'* The buildings referred to are distinguished by the almost universal use of windows, still 
round-headed, but drawn upwards into lengthened and more graceful proportions, by pointed 
vaulting in all, and in many of them by a peculiar eight-celled domical ribbed roof, doorways 
indififerently circular or pointed, enriched with a profusion of statues in the sides, and small 
sculpture in the arch mouldings; a characteristic capital of uncommon beauty of design, of 
fantastic foliage where this is not displaced by small figures ; constant invariable mouldings of 
pier arches ; west fronts broken into an infinity of minute particles, and niches occupied by 
statuary ; a lavish use of cornices on the inside as well as externally ; of light and elegant 
sections, supported by corbels of inexhaustible variety and great delicacy of workmanship ; an 
almost entire absence of the ornaments of the first Romanesque era^ and in most cases some 
peculiarity in the plan of the church." 

Of the carved work in France there is great variety and character in that of the different 
provinces, betraying Byzantine and Oriental influences, the latter doubtless through the means of 
the Crusades. These were all of a conventional character, and not of the original nature of that 
of England, which was developed from the Norman and a study of natural foliage. There was, 
however, a profusion of sculpture in France of a highly conventional character, both in figure and 
costume, also undoubtedly derived from a Byzantine source, — ^apparently imported paintings. The 
Transitional style in Germany has been carefully dissected in '^Whewell on German Churches." 
Some of its special peculiarities are due to the fact that vaulting large spaces was practised here at an ' 
early date. Having vaulted the aisles during the Romanesque period, it was then attempted to 
vault the naves also, but in doing this difficulties presented themselves, since semi-circular arches 
would only accommodate themselves to the covering of square compartments. Consequently it 
compeUed the naves to be double the width of the aisles, and the alternate piers only carried the 
nave vaultings ; these were distinguished by greater bulk than the intermediate ones, which had 
only to carry their share of the aisle vaultings. 

The light from the small windows of the early Romanesque churches being found insufficient, 
larger clearstory windows were introduced. In place of the single window which before occupied 
the centre of each compartment, two were, later in that style, placed near each other, in pairs, so 
as to reach the central higher part of the arch. 

These difficulties and limitations were found to be overcome by the use of the pointed arch, 
which enabled the breadth of the central aisle to be no longer necessarily double that of the side 
aisles, and to be oblong in shape instead of square ; usually the transverse arch was the pointed 
one, and the longitudinal ones remained semi-circular. Next, both these became pointed, allowing 
any proportion of breadth and length. Bexpartite vaulting, only possible with pointed arches, 
became common, with octo-partite at the crossings, and a German peculiarity of Transitional 
Taulting was its usual domical treatment arising from the diagonal ribs rising higher than the 
transverse and wall ribs ; while an ugly variety of a domical vault, with face-ribs, is frequently 
to be met with. As to plan, whereas the Romanesque apse had been circular, in the Transitional 
it was usually polygonal, or the two were combined in the same church. We find apses and 
towers at both east and west ends, combined with octagonal cupolas or pyramids, and the 
tennination of the towers with pediments on each face and pyramidal roof above is peculiar to 
Germany though a few small examples exist in England. 

The triforium was during this period developed from a plain blank awkward space occasionally 
left between the pier arch and clearstory in Romanesque churches, into a fine large open gallery, 
forming a second story to the side aisle, and used as such. 

The clearstory was enlarged, and filled with large windows, sometimes triplets, and others in 
the curious local fan-shaped openings. Buttresses of small projection, with plain cappings, also 
make their appearance, 

From these details it will appear that, as Dr. Whewell points out, the introduction of the 
pointed arch was by no means at once accompanied by all the other changes which distinguish the 
Gothic from the Romanesque. '* The old forms and tendencies lingered long, and were replaced 
gradually, and the Early German architecture offers an image of the conflict and indecision of a 
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revolabion which is to end in replacing the prevailing principles by their opposites." It never 
attained the unity and harmony remarkable in the contemporary work in France ; it was disfigured 
by many features more curious than beautiful ; and though often exceedingly grandiose, was 
deficient in the refinement which in the ** Transitional " of England was so happily conspicuous. 

The Transitional style in England must cede to that of the Continent as to priority ; yet, like 
its predecessor, the Anglo-Norman, and its successor, the Early Ikiglish, it arrived at a higher state 
of refinement and completeness of character than its contemporary style in either Germany or 
France. It was free from the quaintness, bordering on the coarse or grotesque, which the one 
indulged in, and the want of consistency which the other showed, from the retention of many 
scarcely-disguised Classic features, together with the introd action of others of prematurely 
developed Gothic. The English Transitional is more self-contained and harmonious than either. 
It is no longer stern and forbidding, as was the Early Norman. It is no longer ponderous and 
plain ; on the other hand, it is not so light or graceful as to verge upon fiimsiness, as was 
certainly often the case with the lovely Early English. It unites happily the best qualities of our 
art ; and though it would have been undesirable, as well as impossible, to have arrested the tide of 
architectural progress at that stage, we may and should look back to it with keen admiration, and 
give to it our earnest study. 

In sketching its principal technical characteristics, I shall do so upon the lines laid down by 
Mr. Sharpe in his ** Seven Periods of Ohurch Architecture." 

Exterior Compartment. 

The round arch still prevails in the windows and doors, as in Norman, but the windows are 
higher and their shafts slenderer. The buttresses and base course project more, and in late examples 
have sets-off and pyramidal cappings, and the walls are thinner, and the masonry finer. Moulded 
cornices are carried on corbels of uniform profile, and the parapets have sloped copings. Generally 
increased lightness pervades all parts of the building. 

Interior Compartment, 

The heavy cylindrical columns give place to piers of a lighter mass of semi-circular shafts and 
square edges ; or slenderer circular and octagonal and clustered piers alternate, and sometimes a 
*shaft with pear-shaped section is substituted. 

The capitals still have square blocks moulded down to the circular form below, the lower part 
being hollowed to the circle, instead of being full and round, as in Norman. Frequently they 
have small volutes, forming the curled end of a plain leaf encircling the bell. The abacus is 
square, and its upper edge square in section till late in the style, when greater freedom obtained. 
The cushion capital is subdivided with intervening leaves, and the smcdl cushions become more 
and more detached, and at last by successive stages of enrichment become balls of stiff 
conventional foliage peculiar to English work, and leading by easy gradation to the beautiful 
Early English foliage. About A.D. 1175 the importation of French influence, through the 
employment of William of Sens at Canterbury, led to considerable modifications, and the capitals 
begin to Corinthianise as in France, and the French projecting horn (crochet) takes the place of, 
or is set beside, the other tjrpes described. 

The pointed arch mskes its first appearance in the earlier buildings in arches of construction 
only, as pier arches, or those of the crossing; the circular form being retained for arches of 
decoration, but later it is used for them also, particularly for clearstory windows, which naturally 
were the last built. 

The pier arches are therefore generally pointed, at first obtusely, and later acutely; the 
mouldings are few and plain, but lighter (usually a roll or pear-shaped at the angle of each 
shoulder of the arch), and still maintaining the general square section of the soffit, whereas in 
Gothic it became angular. There is often no hood-moulding. The usual ornaments of the 
previous Norman disappear, except the chevron occasionally ; and in later examples the dog-tooth 
appears. The vaulting shslft has usually the pear-shaped section, giving it great refinement. 

Plain pointed quadripartite vaulting sometimes covers the side-aisles, and occasionally the 
central one, even with circular-headed windows beneath the acutely pointed wall- ribs. 

To enumerate the chief even among the noble buildings of the Transitional period would be 
tedious. The most characteristic of the works of the period were the abbeys built by the Cistercian 
order of monks, to whom was due the religious revival of which I have spoken. The whole of 
their foundations were laid out upon one general plan at this period. They were all dedicated to 
the Virgin, and built in the most secluded sites that could be found, in the form of the Latin 
cross, — in England with short choirs generally of but two compartments ; the east ends were 
square, in contrast to the Continental apse fashion ; the transepts were aisleless, but had two or 
three eastern chapels to each ; there were no lofty towers till a later date, but simply a low 
lantern over the crossing with a pyramidal roof. No figure-carving was permitted in them, and 
there was a general restraint in matters of ornament. The architecture was sternly simple and 
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practical, yet excellent and even elegant ; but always dignified in proportion, and neither rude 
and damsy, nor frivolous and flimsy. Its remains are truly well worthy of study, and as such I 
heartily recommend it to this society. It is unfortunate that but few examples have been left in 
London. But the Temple Church, one of the few examples remaining of another characteristic 
class of its buildings, the round churches, contains, in its western circular portion, one of the gems 
of the *' Transitional " architecture of England. It is indeed fitted, by its aspiring and spiritual 
character to elevate the mind. It thus justifies the claim I have made for the award of a higher 
place than even the intellectual and material glories of the Parthenon secured for Classic^ to that 
style which embodies the principles of Christian architecture. 



The following List of the Principal Buildings of the Transitional Period is given in " The 
Seven Periods of English Architecture Defined and Illustrated," a most useful little volume, by 
the late Mr. Edmund 8harpe : — 



Malmesbury Abbey Church 

Northampton Si Sepulchre's Church ... 

Fountains Abbey Church 

Eirkstall Abbey Church 

Buildwas Abbey Church 

Kelso Abbey Church 

Ely Cathedral Church 

Peterborough Cathedral Church 

St. Cross Abbey Church 

Fumess Abbey Church 

London Temple Church 

Bipon Cathedral Church 

Brinkbum Cathedral Church 

Llanthony Abbey Church 

Oxford Cathedral Church 

Durham Cathedral Church 

Boche Abbey Church 

NewShoreham Abbey Church 

Selby Abbey Church 

Byland Abbey Church 

Jedburgh Abbey Church 

Hartlepool Parish Church 

Glastonbury Abbey Church 

Qlastonbury Abbey Church 

Canterbury Cathedral Church 

Canterbury Cathedral Church 

Chichester Cathedral Church 

Wells Cathedral Church 



Nave. 

Nave, 

Transepts and Nave. 

Choir, Transepts, Nave. 

Choir, Transepts, Nave. 

West Transept. 

West Transept. 

West Transept. 

Choir, Transepts. 

Transepts, Nave. 

Nave. 

Choir, Transepts, Nave. 

Choir, Transepts, Nave. 

Choir, Nave. 

Choir, Transepts, Nave. 

Galilee. 

Choir, Transepts, Nave. 

Choir and Transepts. 

Nave. 

Choir, Transepts, Nave. 

Nave. 

Chancel, Nave. 

Choir, Transepts, Nave. 

St. Joseph's Chapel.. 

Choir. 

Trinity Chapel, Becket*s Crown. 

Choir, North Chapel. 

Transepts, Nave. 



VISIT OF THE SOCIETY TO 



THE TEMPLE CHURCH, LONDON. 



The western portion of the Temple Church is the special building in the metropolis of the 
Transitional style of architecture, and though far from the largest or most important of those in 
Gnglaifd, need yield to none for characteristic excellence of beauty of material and detail. 

The members of this Society met in large numbers on the 16th of May, 1879, permission 
Having been kindly granted by the Master and Sub-Treasurer to inspect this interesting structure, 
under the conduct of Mr. Seddon. Mr. St. Aubyn, the architect in charge of the biulding, met 
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them on the occasion, .and bad been good enough to display for inspection a goodly array of 
drawings connected with the Temple Ohuroh, and particuL&rly a complete set by Mr. Langford, 
his present assistant and former pupil, which had obtained the silver medal of the Boyal Listitute 
of British Architects. 

In the first instance an inspection was made of some remains of the Ohapel dedicated to 
St. Anne, recently discovered, to which access is obtained by an opening in the pavement of 
the court outside the church. Mr. Seddon then led the party through the noble western 
portal of the church, which is covered by a bay of the old cloisters, which now forms a sort of 
entrance porch. 

He Uien read some extracts from the "Survey of London/' by John Stow, "begunne in the 
yeere 1598, and finished in 1633," to the following effect: — This church is called the New 
Temple ; the first church of the Templars having been in Oldbourne (Holborn). It was founded 
in the reign of Henry 11., and dedicated by Heraclius, Patriarch of Jerusalem, in 1185. The order 
of the Templars was instituted 1118, to protect the pilgrims visiting the Holy Sepulchre; and 
because their first mansion was hard by the Temple of our Lord in Jerusalem tbey were called 
Knights of the Temple, Their habit was to build their churches in a circular form, in imitation 
of that " neere to the Sepulchre of our Lord in Jerusalem.'' 

The order flourished and became rich and powerful, and at last excited envy and indignation 
by their riches and pride, and in the year 1308 all the Templars in England and on the Continent 
were apprehended and committed to divers prisons. In 1313, Edward 11. gave unto Aymer de 
Valence, Earl of Pembroke, this New Temple at London, with all its appurtenances. After his 
death it fell again into the hands of Edward HL, but in the meantime, by a Council held at 
Vienne, all the lands of the Templars, to prevent their being put to profane uses, were given over 
to the Knights Hospitallers of the order of St John the Baptist. They, however, granted it to 
the *' Students of the Common Lawes of England " for £10 a year, in whose possession it has 
ever since remained. 

Mr. Seddon then pointed out to the assembly the characteristics of the '* Transitional *' 
western portion of the building, within the circular area of which an outer aisle is separated from 
the central space by six clusters of columns, each consisting of four detached shafts of polished 
Purbeck marble connected together by their common bases, zones, and capitals, and bearing 
pointed arches. Above these arches rises a circular drum, having a triforium arcade opening to 
a gallery over the aisles. This is adorned by a fine series of interlacing circular arches ; and in 
the clearstory above there is one semicircular window to each of the six bays into which the drum 
is divided by the vaulting shafts which rise from the capitals of the main piers, and from these 
vaulting shifts the ribs of the restored vaulting of this central portion spring. 

The groining of the aisle is simple, but fine, and nearly unique by being divided into alter- 
nately rectangular and triangular bays. It has twelve vaulting single shafts engaged against 
the outer wall, whence the transverse ribs spring towards the six central piers, and there are 
enriched bosses at the intersections of the ribs. There is a continuous arcade enriched with the 
billet-moulding and carved capitals to the shafts ; and in the spandrels of this arcade occur a series 
of sculptured heads of good character and variety of expression. On the floor of the area of what 
may be called the circular nave have been arranged in two groups sepulchral effigies, which have 
been most carefully restored. On the northern side are five recumbent figures of Knights C091- 
panions of the order, not Templars, but associated noblemen. These are all armed cap^pie. 
And on the southern side are five similar figures and a coffin-shaped stone en-dos^d'dne. 

The knights have chain armour, and surcoats with Norman shields, various in length. A11^ 
with one exception, repose on cushions, and most have a Uon or other animal under their feet. 
Six are cross-legged, signifying that the persons they represent either went or vowed to go to the 
Crusades, or contributed means for the Holy War. 

In contrast with the oblong portion of the Temple Church, which is of later date (fifty years 
later), and of the pure and lovely Early English style, but which was not the special object of the 
visit of the Society upon this occasion, Mr. Seddon pointed out the greater solidity and dignity of 
the western circular portion, which seemed happily to unite the sterner character of the Norman 
architecture with the grace of that which was so soon about to follow, and to run the glorious 
course of the Medissval Q^thic through its successive phases. 

The party then were conducted by Mr. St. Aubyn to see the very fine Elizabethan hall 
adjoining, with its richly-carved screen. 
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Hbbb tlie Society was welcomed by tlie rector, the Bey. W. Dawson, and Mr* Birch conducted 
them to see the spaciooB and noble, though mutilatea crypt beneath this ugly and comparatively 
modem church, which only occupies a small j^ortion of the site of its more magnificent 
predecessor. 

The Order to which that structure hsLd belonged were called the Knights Hospitallers of 
St. John of Jerusalem, and were mote fortunate thad their contemporaries, the Templars, of whose 
forfeited possessions they became the possessors ; nor is their Order extinct even now. 

The crypt, now subterranean, ^as not so formerly. The central portion is of four bays, the 
two western ones being Transitional^ and the two eastern ones Early English. The voussoirs of 
the latter, instead of being struck out to a curre, following lines from a centre, are each straight, 
the stones being very small. The two western bays were lighted by narrow lancet windows in 
each. The walls are 4 ft. thick, and the openings in them widely splayed. The details of the 
Tiansitional part of the work are very fine and characteristic. The crypt itself is on an unusually 
large and sumptuous scale ; what remains of it was under the choir and its aisles, and is sufficient 
to indicate the importance of the noble church of which it now forms the scanty and dilapidated 
remains and memonal. 
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LAMBETH PALACE AND CHAPEL. 



Ok Saturday, June 21st, 1879, Mr. Seddon conducted a large party of the members of this 
Society, by permission of his Q-race the Lord Archbishop of Canterbury, over the interesting ancient 
portions of Lambeth Palace, with regard to which he gave the following particulars :^ 

The original building here was erected by Archbishop Baldwin, who obtained the site by exchange 
with the then Bishop of Rochester, for other land in the Isle of Grain, in the year 1 1 89. His 
object was that his proposed new church and dwelling should be at a distance from and beyond the 
influence of the monks of Canterbury, who had prevented him from establishing a cell of secular 
canons in their vicinity. Baldwin then commenced a chapel at Lambeth, with the intention of 
making it collegiate, but his death in the Holy Land, in 1190, prevented his completing his 
purpose. 

After his decease the manor became the property of the see ; but the monks at Canterbury, 
jealous lest the metropolitan see itself should be transferred to London, continued their opposition 
to the design, and prevailed on the Pope, Innocent HI., to issue a bull commanding its 
abandonment. 

This feud between the secular and monastic bodies continued till it was agreed, in 1202, that 
a church and establishment of not more than twenty Premonstratensian Canons might be built 
elsewhere in Lambeth than upon this site. 

Archbishop Hubert relinquished this project, but made Lambeth his metropolitan palace, and 
bis successor, Langton, improved it. Archbishop Boniface, however, in 1216, was ordered by 
Pope Urban lY. to build and rejfair the house at Lambeth, and this chapel, which is the earliest 
portion of the extant buildings, is probably his work, though it is difficult exactly to distinguish 
the boildings of that prelate and his immediate successors. 
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The Palace at that time consisted of a manor-liotise of a form then costomary ; the plan being 
one with buildings sarroanding' three parts of a rectangular court, open to and facing the river, 
and enclosing a cloister. The present chapel formed the left projecting wing of this structure, 
haying its western front and entrance doorway then exposed. What is termed now the guard-room, 
parallel to the riyer, in the rear of the chap^, occupies the portion of the central block, while the 
buildings which formed the right wing have been destroyed to make room for the great hall, now 
used as the libraiy, which extends far beyond the original site. 

The '* Lollards' Tower," built afterwards outside, to the west of the chapel, and abutting 
against it, was erected in the archiepisoopate of Chichele, 1424-1445. 

The present entrance-gateway was built by Archbishop Morton, 1490, and Archbishop Juxon 
constructed the great hall, which for some years past has been conyerted into the library, upon the 
old Mediieyal type, though with seyenteenUi-century detuls. 

The chapel is the oldest and finest of this interesting group of buildings. It consists of a 
simple parallelogram on plan, of stately proportion, being about 72 ft. by 26 ft. dear internal 
dimensions, with walls 4 ft. thick. In the west side is the doorway, with a semicircular elaborately 
and well-moulded arch supported on Purbeck marble jamb-shnits. This is subdiyided into two 
smaller trefoil-headed openings by a central group of three columns, and in the spandrel aboye is 
a quatrefoil-shaped panel 

The whole of the west front aboye the doorway is occupied by a large and fine fiye-light 
group of lancet-headed windows, now blocked by the Lollards' Tower. A similar quintuplet fills 
the east end of the chapel, and during recent repairs a curious doorway and passage were found in 
the south side of the gable oyer this window, leading to the space aboye the vaulting. Both sides 
of the chapel are divided by bold buttresses without and corbels for vaulting within, into four bays, 
each filled by a noble three-light group of lancet windows resembling those of the Early English 
part of the Temple Church. 

All the windows have detached internal bearing shafts of Purbeck marble, with moulded cape 
and bases, and beautifully-moulded arches above. Externally the side-windows are comprised 
beneath single deeply-recessed arches springing from the buttresses. A small oriel upon a corbel, 
with an angel carved thereon and bearing a ^eld with Juxon's arms, has been inserted into the 
central light of the western quintuplet. 

Until Mr. Blore restored the chapel it had a fiat panelled ceiling, but plain quadripartite 
vaulting with moulded ribs, all executed in lath and plaster, now covers the building. 

Archbishop Laud re-fitted and adorned this chapel in his primacy, and erected the elaborate 
screen which now divides the building into a chapel and ante-chapel ; and the stalls are said to be 
Laud's work. He is also credited, and it was alleged against him at his trial, with having repaired 
the stoxy of the windows " by their like in the mass-book.'' The subjects with which they had 
been previously illustrated in painted glass were from the history of the world, from the Creation 
to the Judgment. 

A fine crypt exists under the chapel, divided into two aisles by circular pillars. It has plain 
groining, supported at the angles by moidded corbels. 

Becently this chapel has been repaired by Archbishop Tait, assisted by a committee, under my 
conduct as architect ; and it has been partially decorated with new stained-glass windows and 
painting on the walls and vaulted ceiling of tibie easternmost bay by Messrs. Ol&jton and Bell* 
An organ is proposed to be placed in the north opening of the bay, which at the east end adjoins the 
part of the palace, an apartment of which is used as a vestry. 

The prison in which the Lollards were confined is on the top story of the tower to the west of 
the chapel, and contains some interesting memorials of the unfortunate victims who were placed 
in it previously to their execution by burning; and there is at the top of the stair-turret of this tower 
a small picturesque bell-cot of the fifteenth century. 

The guard-room, now used as the state dining-room, is a noble apartment. The loof is divided 
into four bays by large timber arches spanning the structure, and decorative arches of wood also 
support the wall-plate, and arched braces the purlins above. The spandrels of the principals are 
filled with richly-moulded tracery. A modem panelled fiat oeiling hides the upper part of the roof, 
which originally was open to view. 

Excellent drawings of the chapel and its details, and of the roof of the guard-room, are 
given in the valuable work by Mr. F. T. Dollman, one of the Vice-Presidents of this Society, 
entitled " Examples of Ancient Domestic Architecture. Second Series," together with a description, 
from which many of the above particulars haye been taken. 

The visit dosed in the old hall, now known as the Libraiy, built by Chichele, and chiefly 
reconstructed by Juxon, on the Mediseval lines, but with seventeenUi-centuiy details. The hammer- 
beam roof, in four bays, is an excellent example for its time, and closely corresponds with that over 
the guard-room ; it is of oak, richly carved, and the trefoiled openings and heavy pendants exhibit 
curious examples of an attempt to imitate the Late Qothic mode of ornamentation. One of the best 
features is the picturesque central lantenu 
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Mr. S. W. Eerabaw, M.A,, then gave an liistorical acconnt of the libraiy, which he said was 
founded by Archbishop Bancroft, and was added to by Archbishop Joxon and others. During the 
Civil Wars, when the whole palace was pillaged, and tnmed into a prison and a stable, the 
collection of books was removed for safety to Cambridge, whence it was re-demanded by Sheldon, 
and honsedy till within the last forty or fifty years, in the cloister of the palace. It 
indndes many early illuminated missals and other MSS., a number of specimens of Cazton's 
printing, one of the so-called Maaarin Bibles pri nted by Qutenberg, a yast collection of 
nistori^ pamphlets, especially of the time of Henry YULL, and many works on theological and 
dril law. 

In conclusion, it must be remarked that though much has been done to rescue the chapel of 
Lambeth Palace from the sad and degraded condition into which it has fallen through neglect of 
centuries and injudicious work done to it at the beginning of this century, much remains to be done. 
It is a structure of remarkable interest and beauty, and ought to be treated like the jewel of 
architecture it is, and as the Sainte Chapelle of Paris has been. 

When the recent works were undertaken, most of its side windows were blocked up to half 
their height, in the condition in which some of them still remain. The east wall was dai^rously 
dilapidated, and though now rendered secure, this has been done by a coating of Portland cement 
concrete, the unsightHness of which is only excusable, if excusable at all, from the position being 
at present hidden within a small courtyard of the domestic offices. Still the vaulted ceiling, 
painted though a portion of it has been, is but of lath and plaster, beneath a mean modem flat 
roof, the cumbrous timbers of which are a source of danger from fire, and and a disgrace to the age 
which erected it and permits it to remain. One half the height of the cxypt is buried beneath the 
soil extenially, and is used as a storage cellar within. 

The external walls and buttresses are terribly defaced and decayed, and the honrible 
brick parapet walls, which have been raised upon the old stone ones, to cover in the 
modem flat roof, are an eyesore from all prominent points of view of the palace and its 
surroundings. 

The construction of suitable stone vaulting to the chapel, with an appropriate high-pitched 
roof, with the eastem gable surmounted by good stone copings and cross, are improvements so 
necessaiy and urgently called for that it is to be hoped they will not be left for another generation 
io aocompUslu 



THIRTEENTH CENTURY ARCHITECTURE. 



Bt OEOBGE EDMUND 8TBEET, B.A., F.S.A. 



Ih speaking to you this evening, I shall venture to assume that the object with which you are 
sU gathered is simply that you may obtain some radimentazy information on the subject of the 
ttchitectural art of the thirteenth century, and if in doing this I am almost too simple for some 
among yon, I fear I may still be too technical for others. What I aim at doing is to enable you, 
^ far as it is possible to do so in one short lecture, to realise for yourselves the cause ol the 
derelopment of English architecture in the thirteenth oentnzy, and next to put you in the way of 
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grouping and classifying tke ancient examples wliich yon are able to ezamind with some degree <^ 
precision and accuracy. 

I confine myself to-night almost entirely to Englisli architectnre for several reasons : — 

1 si It is ample for oiir4ime. 

2nd. It is, I think, the best architecture of the period ; and 

3rd. It has such distinct d^aracteristics as to make it necessary to treat it by itself. 

In earlier times this was not so. Qnr earlier architectore was Boman in its origin ; onr 
Transitional still Bomanesque in almost all respects ; and in the thirteenth centnry it was that 
architecture burst out with what was really a new invention — a new style. 

One needs not to dilate on the thirteenth century and all its glories, — ^the age of Dante and of 
the great group of Italian artists of all sorts who surrounded him, — Giotto, the Pisani, Menmii, 
BuffalmaocOy Amolfo, and others ; in France, the age of Philip Augustus, and of the grandest 
churches in that great country ; in England, the period whiqh is occupied by the reigns of John 
and Henry IIL, which saw the erection of Salisbury, Wells, Lincoln, Yorl^ Fountains, Whitby, 
Beverley Minster, and much of St. Alban's, not to mention others, the age in which Magna 
Oharta was signed, and the foundations laid of all our subsequent greatness and prosperity ; in 
which, finally, English art arrived at a perfection never since approached. 

You have be^ told by a previous lecturer about the Transition. In it there was more respect 
for the past than hope for the future. The pointed arch was used because it was useful, not 
because it was Hked. The problem in construction which its use involved had not been realised or 
worked out. The art was essentially one of rest and quietness. 

Amongst the reasons for the development of the new mode of building none was more 
important than the adoption of groining ; when once this was introduced the builders perceived 
that the pointed arch was the best suited for their puiposes. With the circular arch groining 
could be and was used, but with grave inconvenience in the arrangement of the diagonal and 
principal arches, whilst the construction was weak. Thus it became almost essential that the arch 
used in vaulting slxoald be pointed. Then the thrust of the arches had to be resisted, and this 
provision for thrust led to the introduction of the buttress, and the mo.re scientific disposition of 
the masses. 

Before the tl^rteenth century all the principles of architecture were founded on classical 
traditions. The arch, it is true, was used, but it was the arch at rest. It appeared to exert no 
latei'al thrust. The piers were enormous, the walls very thick, with no buttresses, and the weight 
and the thrust of superincumbent work was as great as possible, but distributed all over the length 
of the wall face. In the thirteenth century all this was changed. Men discovered the real use of 
the arch. The pointed arch had been used in the East at a much earlier period. In Europe it 
was introduced and used in the latter half of the twelfth century ; but only because it was 
convenient. How it came to be invented would in any case be a merely antiquarian question ; but 
how suddenly the discovery of its proper use revolutiozused our art, and led at once to the 
invention of a new style, is really the most interesting fact in the whole history of architecture. 
All other styles may be said to. have been slowly developed by patient steps, each being little in advance 
of the last. Here we have a sudden mighty change in the whole practice of the art following 
immediately on what was in truth as distinctly a discovery as are any of those great inventions 
which in our century have changed the whole current of Ubour in so many ways, as, e. g., the 
locomotive engine and the electric telegraph. 

Thirteenth-century architecture is not in any proper sense a mere development Its authors 
knew, indeed, what had been done in their earlier years and by their fathers. Their merit was that 
they realised at once in a practical way the proper consequences of the use of the pointed arch. 
What were these ? (1) Weights were gathered together, carried to the ground in part, and in part 
distributed by arches to other piers or buttresses. (2) Walls were no longer continuous masses of 
vast thickness. The wall proper was a thin connecting-link between the buttresses which received 
the weight from above brought to them by arches and flying buttresses. (3) The construction 
was everywhere displayed. Men's delight in it made them show it ; and henceforth the ornament 
followed the construction so closely as to make it almost a canon that all ornament should be used 
with a view to emphasising the constructional lines of the design. The result of these three rules 
was, one may almost say, a necessary one. Architecture was, as it were, suddenly vivified. Where 
before all was at rest, suddenly an active life pervaded every stone. The building became almost 
as full of life as a human being. Each part had its work to do, and its shape, its position, its 
section, was contrived expressly to enable it to do it in the best way. The essentiid difference 
between all earlier architecture and that of the thirteenth century was, in a word, that in the latter 
there was from beginning to end thrust and counter-thrust in every part of the wall From the 
base to the top of the highest pinnacle, every stone may almost be said to have had its work to do. 
Masons and architects had been skilful and able up to a certain point before. They had laboured 
to give decorative effect to their work by a profusion of carved enrichments ; but they had shown 
little, if any, scientific power. Within a few years the same men and their children have become 
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transformed into workers ao skilful and so scientific that every portion of their work has been 
toached by a warm breeze of refinement which presents us with the most delicately beautiful results 
thai have ever been seen in the work of architects in any age. For, observe that all later changes 
were again, as before, merely developments. There is no difference in principle between thirteenth 
century and fourteenth, or between fourteenth century and fifteenth, and the only radical changes 
since ike thirteenth century have been the determination of the Renaissance builders to forget 
that such a thing as a pointed arch had ever been constructed, and in our own days the determi^ 
nation of mankind in general that solid building of any sort was unnec^sary, and that arches were 
inconvenient because they were in a sense costly. 

To-night there is hardly time to occupy you with the question as to exactly when and where 
this great development arose ; most of us would concur in allowing to France the greater share of 
the honour. In England one of the earliest examples of radical change in style is that to be seen 
in the choir of Canterbury Cathedral, the work of a Frenchman. But the distinctly French style 
of this church — the style of the Isle de France — had curiously little influence on architecture 
elsewhere in England. And there is more general likeness between the buildings of Normandy 
and England tham between those of Normandy and the Isle de France, 

Let us now go on to the examination of our subject in detail ; and first, let us give a few 
dates. Most of the work embraced in this style was executed between the accession of King John, 
in 1199, and the death of Henry ILL, 1272. Of the Temple Church, the choir was consecrated in 
1240, in presence of Henry HI. Of Westminster Abbey, the first stone was laid in 1245 of the 
choir and transepts, and it was completed in 1269 ; Stone Church, Kent, and St. Mary 
Overie, Southwark, were completed about the same time ; Salisbury Cathedral was built by 
Bishops Pooro and Bridport, 1218-1258 ; Wells Cathedral, 1225-39 ; York Cathedral, 1227-40 ; 
Fountains Abbey, 1205-46; of St. Albans, the west end, 1195-1214; and the east end, 1257; 
and Lincoln Cathedral, 1232-35. Of this period almost all the most exquisite of our abbeys are 
illustrations, «.</.: Netley, Beaulieu, Whitby, Bievaulx, St. Maiy's, York; Lanercost, Dunstable, 
Binham, Tintem, Fountains (east end), Easby, Finchale ; and in Scotland, Dry burgh, Pluscardine, 
Elgin, New Abbey, Jedburgh, and Glasgow; and in Ireland, Christ Church and St. Patrick 
Cathedrals, Dublin ; Eildare, Kilkenny, not to mention many others. ObseiTe here, that all the 
dates I have given are of the first half of the century. In point of fact, the style to which I must 
direct your attention is seen in some of its earliest efforts, fairly complete in the last twenty years 
of the twelfth century, and by the end of the reign of Henry HI. had become so changed as to be 
in truth a different style. It is only in a rough and arbitrary way that one can talk of the art 
of a century, and it must be always as of that which most distinguished the century, rather than 
oi that which was practised throughout the whole course of it. There was too much life and 
change to make any other treatnient of the question possible. Of the examples which you can 
most easily study on the spot I may name Westminster, the Temple Church, St. Mary Overie, the 
Archbishop's Palace Chapel, Lambeth ; and in the neighbourhood of London, St. Alban's Abbey , 
Stone Church, Bochester Cathedral Choir, and Dunstable Priory. 

If I do not at every turn refer you to examples, it is because I know you will 
visit them and examine them for yourselves ; for this is part of the excellent programme of your 
Society. 

A few words as to how you should do this. Observe, whei^ver you go, the following points 
in every building: — 1. Ground-plan and plan of groining. 2. General character of design. 
3. Character of piers, and arohes, and mouldings. 4. Character of traceries and arcades. 
5. Special features of construction. 6. Furniture, monuments, and details generally. And, to 
enable you to do so, let me tell you in a few words what you will usually find and should look for 
in such examinations. 

First, as to ground-plan. Most Bomanesque and foreign plans had apsidal terminations. 
Canterbury had one, but copied from Sens ; Westminster is apsidal, but designed by an English- 
man, though under somewhat Frenoh influence. English prejudice was, however, against the apse, 
and it is very rarely introduced in woik in this countiy. Glastonbury, '* a well of English 
undefiled," is square-ended, and the influence of this abbey was very great. All the churches in 
the Irish Pale are square^nded. A great number of twelfth-century apsidal east ends were 
destroyed in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries in order to make room for square 
ends, — sometimes under difficulties, as, $,g,, at Winchester and Gloucester, where the crypts 
remain apsidal, although the altered supefvtructure is square. Stone Church, which was obviously 
bailt by the same men as Westminster, is square-ended. In fact, apsidal terminations after the 
end of the twelfth century were very rarely oonstructed in England, though many were pulled 
down. 

The ground-plans of churches within your reach for study afford all that you can desire in the 
way of illustration. In Westminster Abbey you have a very English version of a French chevet, 
as the apsidal end with its aisle and chapels is called. You need not be told how beautiful its 
general effect is. Bnt if you will examine its ground-plan you wiU see how extremely scientific 
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it ia in erery airangement, and how it grew out of the necesritiea of th« cue. Agreed that jonr 
central roof mnst be lofty, properly lighted, and ooTerad with a atone Taolt, and tiM tpaiai torm 
mokeB it neceetary to provide buttrMsaB radiating from the centre. In order to provide aiBles round 
the apse these bottreeaea have to be carried on arches, and thns become flying bnttreaees, and the 
■paces between them become available for use as chapels, opening oat of the usle or procession- 
path. 

I might spend the whole evening in explaining to yon the wions developments of plan 
which the necessities of the apse and its cbevets gave rise to. There ia no feature in which so mnch 
varied ingenuity has been displayed by the meiUnval architect, and to the French (of the Isle de 
France eepecially) the palm mnst be awarded in this matter. None others were so capridons or so 
bold. The Italians and the Oermans never attempted to compete with them, for though they con- 
tinually made use of the apee it was in an awkward way, and onr own ancestors, as I have said, 
were led to give it up in favour of the aqoare end, which, 
thoogh it may be as noble in its effect, is neither so ingenious 
nor BO difBcult in ite constmction. The whole charact«r of 
the design of Westminster Abbey ia English, not French, 
and the planning of the apse is unlike that of any French 
apee, and is distinctly originaL In my opinion, it is the work 
of an architect who, seeing the results achieved by the 
French architecti, desired to achieve the same ends without 
exactly concerning himaalf as to the means which they em- 
ployed ; and hence his work ia not only in ita detail, but 
eqnallyin its groond-plan, diatinctly an English work. The 
usual diffionlty in planning an apse is to get the aides nearly 
equal, the bays of the aisle regular, and the chapels beyond 
equal also, and to do all this without waste of space ot 
unnec o sa a iy amount of walling. It may also be said that 
DO two f^«nch chevets were alike, so many were the efforts 
to produce a perfect result. In Baanvaia, Bourges, Notre 
Dame de Paris, Bonen Oathadral, and Le Uans, you will find 
the most perfect arrangements — surpassed, however, I am 
disposed to think, in the work of the Fren<^ architect of the 
Cathedral of Toledo. Ton will do well to consult oa this 
point the articles "Apaide" and "Architecture," in U. 
I Viollet-le-Dac'a " Dictionnure BaisoDn^," whose engraved 
ground-plans will explain the case to yon in a way in which 
no words can. At Westminster Abbey, as I will toy to show 
you by a diagram, the architect has contrived to make all his chapels exactly eqnal ; but in order 
to do this he has bad to make a rather clumsy mass of masonry between the end of the 
outer aisle and the first chapel, and he has an awkward bay between the choir aisle and that of 
the apee, cutting into and spoiling the perspective. In sJmost all the French plana the base 
line of the apse is definitely manced, and the lines, as far as possible, all radiate from the 
centra of the central apse. At Amiens Oathedral, which ia the most perfect, they all do so, as yon 
will sea The surrounding chapels are all equal, and 
there ia no awkwardness in the junction of the flying 
buttresses of the ^»e with the walls and buttresses of 
tlie side aisles, hi the rough drawing of the eastern 
end of St Bemi, at Bheima, you will observe a series 
of five circular chapels opening into the prooesaional- 
usle. At Weetminster the line of the commencement 
of the ohevet is not marked ; one of the oentres of the 
apee baa no chapel opposite, and there is a great 
awkwardness in the prolongation of the radiating 
treatment of the bnttrassee beyond the barn of the 
s^se. In this reepeot no French example is like it I 
dwell apon this point so much, in order that I may give 
you some idea of the nice questions which arise and 
have to be dealt with in inoh oonstmotiona, and with 
the hope that even a slight study of them may inoresss 
the interest which you find yourselves able to take ia 
old tmildingi. Whilst, howevar, the architect of 
Westminster was thus, in his own way, solving thil 
difficult problem, St. Mary Overie and the choir of the Temple Church were bung boilt on plans 
which are more representative of ordinary English work. The Boand Ghnroh at the Templt 
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does, indeed, ctand woond fa) none in its mode of meeting lome of the diEBonltiee of T&olting 
drcnlar boildings. Bat the ohoir ia an admirable example of delicate English work, and may 
well be atndied, together with the church of St. Mary 
OTerie, or St. Sarionr's, Soathwark, which ii even more 
iatereating. It ia a capital example of the skill shown 
by thirteen th-oentniy arohiteots, who have made a small 
building look largo by the subdivision of the parts in 
detail The bays of the choir are only abont 12 feet 
wide, and yet the triforiom is an arcade of fonr diri* 
siona. The main oolomns also may be noticed as ex- 
tremely good in their design, alternately circalar and 
octagonal, with delicate ahafte on the four sides. The 
east^ chapel, fonr bays in width by three in length, i> 
still very charming, and thoogh it has been a good deal 
damaged by repairs, some of the monldiogs — e.g., 
those of the capitals and of the groining ribs— deaerre 
stody. Ton m^y well notice here aleo some points in the groining. If yon look' carefully at it 
yon will see a great difference between the groining of the aieles and lady-<shapel, and that of the 
ohoir. In the Conner, the diagonal rib is a semicircle — in the latter it is a pointed arch. The 
framer ia mnoh more agreeable, for the eye ia carried forward from one rib to the next, without a 
violent paoae, and thus ia in ereiy way better in effect. Uffington, in Berkshire, ia one of our beet 
thirteenth-centoiy churohes, and this had an octagonal central tower, and a chancel with its 
eartem bay alone gnoned. Hythe, in Kant, ia far finer ; here the clustered shafts, the elevation of 
the oh«noel sbore the nave, and the contrast between the simplicity of the nave and the 
magniBcenoe of the chancel, and the beauty of all the detail, make it one of our most perfect 
examples of a parish ohnrch on a sm^ scale. Here the whole eastern part was groined. Stone 
Church, near Dartford (which you ought to visit), is specially interesting, because there con hardly 
be a doubt tliat it was built by the same architect as Westminster ; but it has a sqnare east end, 
and it was my happiness some years ago to restore the vaulted roof of the chancel, which had two 
bays of plun qnadriportite vaulting. Here, as at Hythe, the whole of the details are most delicate. 
I shall not detain yon longer on questions of ground-plans, but I repeat that you ought, when you 
vint an old building, first of all to notice its peculiaritiea in this respects You will find certain 
orraogemente of the plan oontrived to serve certain recognised wants, and the way in which these 
have been modified as fresh wants arose, so aa to meat the requirements of special rites, ia among 
the moat interesting subjects of inquiry to the eccleaiologiat. Each nation had ita own special 
development in conae<iuence. In Qermany and France, and Spain, almost all buildings had stone 
vaults, and the architect had, therefore, to take his heavy roof into account from the commencement. 
Id England, on the contrary, stone roofs were uncommon, save in our grander churohes, and the 
architects were, consequently, much less bound to moke their plans regular and aymmetrioal, and 
an amount of variety waa a conseqaenoe of this, for which we may well be grateful. 

The next point to be observed is the general character of the design. Now, this depended, in 
the thirteenth century just as much as it does now, on the taste and skill of the master-mason or 
architect, and you will find all the differenoe in the world between the work of one man and that of 
another. They were affected also by the material available. If you find yourself in Suaaex, visit such a 
church aa Clymping, and you will see how the architect oontrived, with very humble materiala, and 
very amall amount of eniiohment, to produce a work of art almost aa interesting as the sumptuous 
works which at the same time were being built in the far richer districts of Northamptonshire and 
Linoolnshire. His work hod few mouldings, and seldom went beyond the use of a delioate chamfer 
for all angles. This use of the chamfer is one of the features of the period, and it ia singular how 
much may be done with it. In this Suaaex work the windows are simple lancets with deep splays ; 
the glass is set close to the ontsida face of the wall, the buttreeaes are simply weathered, the roofs 
are of timber arched in a simple fashion, and the towers so simple in design that you might almoat 
suppose no architectural akill was required, for they are finiahad with simple spires of oak covered 
with shingle. Tet they are not inferior in artistic character, or in the proper use of material, to 
the Northamptonshire atone churches, where the architects, having good stone close at hand, and 
the example of their cathedral architecta to guide them, built ohurdhes full of precuous and beautiful 
detail, designed a number of varied towers, and finished them with stone spires, which are to the 
present day the proper subject of admiration to all of us. But to understand how to observe these 
my voiyijig beauties, you must know how to observe and distinguish the features of detail which 
give them, in an architect's eyes, so much of their value. 

And first, aa to mouldings. You know the office wHch they fulfil, doubtless, but without 
Btody yon oannot nndsrstand how subtle their beauties are, and how much the effect of the finest 
works depend upon their being well designed, or the contrary. The chamfer waa the great 
improvement introduced by the thirteenth-century architects. It was fonoed by cutting away the 
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Street proceeded to trace on tlie blackboard ilie progress of the changet that coald 
stone by cutting mooldinga npon it, u shown on the accompanying ilinstratioD) ; the 








next st«p was to hollow the flat surface so as to afford a play of light and shade npon it ; or the 
angle might be left, and the ports of the stone above and below eaoh cnt into by a roll or into two 
half-rolls ; then the hollow was deepened) and A small flllet added beneath it, and these rolls and 
fillets were moltiplied so as to vary the effect of the shadows and lights. ' The striDg-conrses, 
plinths, and bases were similarly the subjects of similar changes, all made with the object of getting 
more variety of light and shade, and so as to enrich and emphasise the architectural lines. 
Kowodays moaldings are too often drawn without the slightest sense of their fitness for the place, 
bot these thirteenth-century mouldings were, I think, the very best in Europe ; they were well 
drawn, fitted to their plaoes, and infinitely varied in section. They were adorned with dog>tooth 
and other earring. They cannot be understood without reference to a point in whieh there is as 
much difference between English and foreign work as there is in their plans. This is the shape 
of the abacns of the capital. Amongst the French the use of a sqnare abacus led to a square 
section of mouldings, and to great uniformity in their design, but they secnred one fine effect of 
shadow — breadth and boldness, tn England, by the end of the twelfth century, the square cap 
was discarded in favour of a circular one, and with results probably not foreseen. It was impossible 
to plan mouldings with a broad plun soffit to fit a citcidar cap. It became necemary instead to 
plan them on the chamfer plane, as mouldings fitted to squares would overhang the capa. So it 
was necessary to devise fresh forms. Then there was a loss of light and shade so simply obtained 
by the old fashion, and this was regained very skilfully by deeply-ont hollows at the junctions of 
stones, and among the mouldings. To our circnlar cap we owe our beantiful system of mouldings. 
This necessity for the study of effect by means of moulding led to the use of mouldings to on ext^t 
undreamt of by other schools. Our English capitals, instead of being always carved with foliage, 
were more often moulded. With moulding the archittct knows exactly the effect he will produoe ; 
with sculpture, unless he models all his work himself, he is at the mercy of some one else for a most 
important feature. Wherever yon go, 1st me beg yon, therefore, to make a p<nnt of examining 
mouldings with the greatest care. WlieneveryoahaVe come to understand them, you will find your 
power of distinguishmg between good and bad works, whether old or new, wonderfully increased, and 
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tlie pleasure you can take in good work increased, in proportion. One note I most make Here, which is 
that the rounded and soft lines of thirteenth century mouldings accord singularly well with the round 
and true lines of traceries, with the circular shafts which were so much esteemed, and, indeed, 
with all the features of the buildings they adorned. So much is this the case that when, at the 
end of the century the window traceries became more complicated, and the columns ceased to be 
shafts or clusters of shafts, the mouldings were all altered to harmonise with them, and in the 
fifteenth century, the hard sharp lines of mouldings tallied exactly with the formal and precise 
designs of the traceries. The columns of the thirteenth century were circular, octagonal, clustered, 
grouped in fours with smaller shafts at the angles, or even with double series of the attached 
shafto, to give great richness of effect. Their variety was endless. In doors the general arrange- 
ment of the twelfth century is retained — a series of columns in square recesses, with angles taken 
off or moulded. For detached columns or clusters of columns various sections were used, and in 
this age it became the fashion to form the detached colunms of marble. This could not be got in 
long blocks ; hence came banded shafts. The extent to which this charming custom was carried 
may be seen at Westminster, at Salisbury, and the Temple Church. It had its inconveniences, 
however, in construction, as these collections of columns depended on their caps, bands, and bases 
for holding them together, and, therefore, for their strength ; and it was found, before the end 
of the century, that safer buildings could be constructed with stones built in courses, and so, 
gradually, marble shafts went out of fashion. But they are one of the special and most beautiful 
features of the thirteenth century. 

In the windows, doorways^ and arcades of this century we may again trace primarily the same 
sort of development from the rude original. The lancet was doubled, trebled, arranged in groups 
of five and even o^ seven ; then contained under an arch, then adorned with cusped or plain 
piercings in the wall above, then combined with circles. Ouspings grew before the end of the 
century into most elaborate traceries, and even very early in the century, as at Netley Abbey, had 
produced distinct tracery, and by the middle of it, in the Ohapter-houses at Westminster and 
Salisbury, we see traceries of Uie most complete and finished description. The Westminster 
Chapter-house windows were finished in A.D. 1253. The essentials of good tracery are subordination 
of members, and divisions into primary, secondary, and tertiary orders of tracery. These are care- 
fully observed in the work of the thirteenth century. At that time the design of openings was as 
important as the lines between them, so that whether you regard the lines of stonework or the 
voids, the eye is equally gratified. Differences between eai'ly and late traceries are all in favour of 
the former. The arrangement of cusps is well worthy of attention. Ogee lines are never used, 
the cusps are inserted in a groove, and the cusping of arcades is undercut, as at Westminster. Very 
frequently its outlines follow no stiff mathematical lines, but show by their variety and freedom 
that they are drawn by hand, as at Lincoln. In the earliest cuspings all the mouldii^gs follow the 
cusps ; the later cusps are subordinate to an inclosing line. When you visit Westminster Abbey, 
ask permission to go into the triforium, where you will be able to judge of the rich effect of the 
double traceries, partly moulded, partly carved, and very plain on side next roofs, but still good. 
The arcades at Westminster and Stone are, by the way, identical, but have been horribly defaced 
at Westminster by the still too conmion custom of erecting tablets against them. The inside heads 
of windows of thiis period were moulded, carried on shifts, and generally struck from a centre 
lower and different from the exterior arch. The doorways of the thirteenth century are among 
the best features. The large doors are often double, as at Lincoln and Ely, and are generally 
under an inclosing arch. The jambs are a series of shafts, engaged or detached, and in the latter 
case have bands. In small doors the heads are trefoil or segmental. One of the features which 
most strike us in these is the hammered iron-work of the hinges. This was very varied in pattern, 
delicately beaten out, a work of love to the workmen, and so well and artistically executed that it 
is difficult to get anybody to do anjrthing like it in spirit now. English doors, however, are not 
so fine as French ; those, for instance, in the west front of Salisbury Cathedral are mere holes in 
the wall, and as a rule our doorways are low and small. The porches, however, are very fine, as 
at Wells and Salisbury, groined and enriched with arcading at the sides, sometimes with fine 
outside arches, and generally in such cases of two stages in height. The carpentry of this period 
was certainly not so good as the masonry, and this was very clearly the case in the roofs. These 
are of oak, and the rafters are framed together with king-posts. These often resemble fifteenth- 
century work ; but look carefully at the sections of the tiebeams and the king-posts, at their 
mouldings and outline, before assigning a date. Arched timbers were used, but not so commonly. 
In the steeples the custom of the district affects the design very much. There is a great change 
herein from the work of the twelfth century. Instead of being large and clumsy, they were, as 
a rule, lofty in their proportions, and surmounted by spires. Many examples are either octagonal 
or partly so. Stone spires of this date, as a rule, have no parapets. They just overhang the 
walls of the tower, which finish with an eaves cornice under them. These eaves cornices are a 
feature of the style. The tower buttresses usually finish below the belfry, and this is richly 
ftrcaded with columns to its windows, and at the angles. The spires have spire-lights, but alwa3r8 
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The subject wHich I haye to bring before yoa is one so vast that I can only enter upon it with 
fear and trembling. I must ask you to understand that it pretends to be no more than a sketch, 
and as such must be considered. I have endeavoured as far as possible to avoid technicalities, as I 
feel that to many of you the terms might have but little, if any meaning. To members of my own 
profession I have little, if anjrthing, that is new to tell. 

As you are well aware, St. Peter's at Bome has come in for no small share of criticism, some 
of it hostile in the extreme, some blindly laudatory. St. Paul's being a building in the same style 
of architecture has suffered likewise ; but each building is sufficiently vast and glorious to survive 
these onslaughts and stand on its own merits, whatever they may be. 

You have heard, no doubt, of the charming young curate preaching his first sermon. In it he 
undertook to set forth the whole verities of the Christian Faith. The result was unsatisfactory. 
Undismayed by the example of this excellent man and by the vastness of my double text, I propose 
before dealing with the two buildings to give you a few verities of the Architectural Faith. It 
would be absurd for me to stand here and ask you to agree with me that this is good and that is 
bad ; without carrying you in some degree with me, and showing you why we may be justified in 
praise or blame. In ecclesiastical buildings that style commonly called Gothic is almost " de rigueur,'* 
and many people object to St. Paul's or St. Peter's, not from any sound reason, but because the 
bmldings are not what they call '^ Gothic." They do not find pointed arches or clustered columns. 

Then again, other persons more learned fall to the most opposite conclusions, especially in 
dealing with St. Peter's. I am not about to quote Byron and the well-known lines in Childe 
Harold; but we may take what he says about '^ the mind expanded by the genius of the spot, and 
grown colossal," as being a fair statement of what was in his time much believed, and of what no 
doubt he had read. You may see any number of industrious tourists walking about in the church, 
and trying to persuade themselves that these things are so. On the opposite side, Mr. Freeman, 
whom I shall hereafter quote at length, shows us that St. Peter's is, beyond question, as great an 
architectural failure as was ever constructed. He, however, gives his reasons, which few of those 
on the other side have done. 

One reason why the criticisms passed upon buildings are so unsatisfactory, and often so entirely 
'Without any real ground to stand upon, is that mere fancy opinion or pedantry rules them. I 
take the liberty of quoting from a book written by Mr. T. Graham Jackson, one of the most 
accomplished architects of the day, and called Modem Gothic Architecture, His remarks are 
entirely to the point. Some persons may not, perhaps, agree with all his conclusions, but his 
arguments are so good, and the truths he has to bell are so admirably and interestingly set forth 
that no one who cares for these things can read the book without profit. It costs but five shillings, 
money well laid out. I shall make no apology for quoting wholesale. Mr. Jackson expresses 
exactly what I want to say. In regard to the present part of my subject he says : — ^ 

*< Nothing in the region of art is more surprising than the very common incapacity of ordinary 
*'men, even of those who are, to a certain extent, acquainted with the principles of art, to form an 
" accurate estimate of the value of an architectural design, or, indeed, to tell a good building from 
**2k bad one. Many men who can form a sound judgment on the merits of a picture will 
*' show at once that they are hopelessly at sea when called upon to criticise an architectural work. 
*'If they prefer one design to another, they are utterly unable to state any rule by which they have 
** arrived at their decision : they judge on purely arbitrary grounds, and pronounce a building good 
**or bad according as it hits their fancy or not, and seems to them what they consider pretty or 
**ngly. And yet there are rules: architecture, equally with the other arts, must be judged by the 
*' standard of nature : — ^it is true that the relation between nature and architecture differs somewhat 
from that between her and the other arts, and is not at first sight so apparent." "Painting and 
sculpture deal with the representation of objects that can be seen and handled." He goes on to 
show that in architecture the reference to a natural standard is not so obvious. "Nature never 
buttressed a wa]l, nor turned an arch — ^it is not at first sight intelligible how she can supply 

^ Modem Qothic Architecture. H. S. King 9l Co. 1873. p. 125. 
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** a standard for architectural criticism. It is, in fact, not with the direct imitation of natural 
" form that architecture is concerned, from which it is by nature precluded, but with the observance 
"of natural law. The architect must obey nature's laws of equilibrium and cohesion, or she 
** levels his building with the ground ; he must consider the conditions of climate and other 
*^ circumstances which she has imposed, or she makes his building uninhabitable." 

Now you will see that the last few words sum up the whole matter. The building will be a 
good one and fulfil the primary laws of architecture, not because it is what we commonly 
understand as '* Gothic," or " Classic/' or '* Chinese/' but because it is in accordance with the 
laws of nature, and the design is regulated by the material with which it is constructed, the 
uses to which it is to be put; in short, because it fulfils the conditions of climate and other 
circumstances imposed. 

I may draw a parallel with regard to the use of languages. The works of an author are good, 
not because they are written in this or that language, but because the ideas are true to nature, 
noble, and well expressed. The author uses his natural language. It is a mere accident what that 
may be. Now there is one point which this parallelism between a language and architecture brings 
strongly to the front. Certain rules exist regulating the manner in which the words of a language 
may be used. They are more or less arbitrary, some seem perhaps unreasonable. An uneducated 
author may express the noblest ideas ; but his readers would find them even better expressed were 
they in accordance with the accepted rules of grammar. It is not an effort to us to speak fairly 
decent grammar in using our own language. It comes more or less spontaneously, and it was once 
so in architecture, but is not so now. The very fact that we talk about ** Gothic," " Classic/' etc., 
etc., shows this. How odd we should think it if some one of our members announced that he was 
about to write a History of Shoreditch, and his neighbour asked him, " Shall you write it in Italian or 
French, in Latin or in Greek ? " It may not have struck many of you that it is equally odd to know 
that Sir C. Wren worked " in a good Roman manner " ; that the General Post Office was supposed by 
the architect to be pure Greek ; that the Law Courts are in the style of the thirteenth century, and 
the Houses of Parliament of the fifteenth. As we now have not a style of our own, we are compelled 
to view all the efforts of architecture since the period known as *^ The Renaissance " from two points 
of view. Firstly, as a matter of the author's ideas ; of that power which he may possess enabling 
him to produce a grand and appropriate work apart from style. This for want of a better term I 
must call Architecture, Secondly, as a matter of grammar ; the correct application of the details of 
a given style, and this I must call style. The west front of St. Paul's, as compared with the west 
front of St. Peter's at Rome, o£Pers so good an instance of my meaning in this respect that, whilst 
the distinction between the two things, architecture and style, is fresh in your memories I will 
draw a comparison. Those who are learned in architectural grammar find that in the west front St. 
Paul's is fuU of blunders, details badly applied and quite contrary to rule. The portico is said to be 
deficient in projection ; two orders of architecture, i.e., two sets of pillars one above the other : the 
doubling of the colunms and their width apart : all these, and doubtless many more bad things may 
be said against the west front, and yet we all gaze with awe and admiration on the vast and glorious 
pile, and feel that it is but scant praise when we hear it called '* the most pleasing design of its 
class that has yet been executed." We will turn to the great front of St. Peter's (for convenience' 
sake I shall speak of this Church as though it stood east and west ; it is really the reverse). Here 
the dimensions are indeed colossal, they throw those of St. Paul's Cathedral completely into the 
shade. The balustrade surmounting the front would, were the buildings placed side by side, rise 
far up the two western towers of our own church ; whilst its width is nearly double. The gramma- 
tical blunders are numerous, but I should suppose not so numerous as in St. Paul's. It would be tedious 
to repeat them. What is the whole effect ? It is as huge a failure as the other is a triumphant 
success. Some little details are pretty, more graceful and refined, perhaps, than any of Wren's 
work, but poor Carlo Madema was not only '* out " in his grammar, but was void of ideas, and 
with every advantage produced the most stupendous piece of mediocrity. We are thus able to 
compare the works of two men, both shaky in their granmiar, the one with ideas, the other 
signally deficient in them, and we can see that the beauty of St. Paul's does not rest on the correct 
application of the classic styles, or upon style at all, but upon outline, massing of parts, contrast 
between the aspiring form of the western towers and the vast swell of the dome, and the placing 
of these in just relation to one another. I would not have you suppose for a moment that 
grammatical correctness of detail is to be slighted. However good the architectural ideas may be, 
the whole result will be most pleasing if the detail be correct and refined ; not the mere cold 
correctness of the purist, but imbued with a true feeling. 

It would, however, be easy to write a long paper merely on this subject, and that you may 
not begin to reflect on my friend the young curate, I will turn directly to the actual subject matter 
of this paper, and commence with a brief history of the present Church of St. Peter at Rome, but 
only so far as it seems to bear on what I have to say. 

About the year 1450, Pope Nicholas V. determined to reconstruct the old Basilica which 
stood on the site of the present church, but at his death the works, which were scarcely out of the 
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ground, came to a stand-still. Pope Julias 11. was elected in 1503, and at his instance the work 
was placed in the hands of Bramante. It was decided to start de novo, paying no regard to the 
existing new foundations and walls. Several of Bramante's original designs or sketches for the 
work are at Florence. It is to him we owe the first conception of the prodigious dome, standing 
on four vast piers. The plan of the church was a Greek cross ; the angles filled in with minor 
domes. Unfortunatelj, Bramante superintended the work but for seven short years, and from the 
end of that period began a series of petty squabbles and changes of the architect, resulting in the 
utter ruin of Bramante's noble scheme. Baphael and Fra Gioconde superintended from 1514 to 
1520. Under them plans were prepared for elongating the nave to about its present length. In 
1517, Antonio da San Gallo was also appointed, and from sketches of his at Florence it is clear that 
immense developments were at least proposed, and any one of them far superior to the building as 
DOW carried out, but perhaps not so beautiful, as a complete idea, as the original plan of Bramante. 

From 1520 to 1536 the works were under the general direction of Baldassare Peruzzi, and his 
studies, still in existence, show that great retrenchment was the order of the day. One or two of 
the plans suggest buildings of singular beauty, with a nave but little longer than the other arms of 
the cross, and small columns introduced (an idea faintly indicated in Bramante's plans), giving 
interest to the dreary immensity of the gigantic pilasters rising from the floor to the vault. He 
seems, at last, to have come to a plan based on the Greek cros^, and much like Bramante's. 

From 1536 to 1546 Antonio da San Gallo the younger presided. He took the Greek 
cross of Peruzzi ; to it he added a species of vestibule and a vast fa9ade outside of this running 
from north to south, with towers projecting beyond. This plan is one of great interest to 
as.i You will see that there is in it much which seems to have suggested to Sir C. Wren 
his, so called, favourite design for St. Paul's. We have the fa9ade wider than the vestibule, 
the vestibule itself, and then the main building, based on the plan of a Greek cross; the 
essential difference being that Wren's dome was to stand upon eight piers, whilst San Gallo had 
four already constructed. I should suppose that San Gallo's would have resulted in being the more 
majestic interior. By this time the building of St. Peter's was considerably advanced. The four 
great piers and the arches to carry the dome were all complete. Much of the surrounding work of 
the eastern arm and transepts was also complete, and those arches which form the first bay of the 
nave. Then succeeds Michael Angelo, 1546 to 1564.^ He cut down San Gallo's plan most 
ruthlessly, gave up the vestibule, cut off everything in the nature of aisles or side chapels (things it 
mast be recollected which were essential for use, and necessary to a complete plan), and reduced 
the scheme to one of the extremest simplicity. No doubt the vastness of the dimensions would, 
with beautiful detail, have made this a most impressive interior, never approaching, however, the 
effect of the designs of Bramante or San Gallo the younger : but he did his best to utterly destroy 
all impressiveness by the huge and vulgar nature of the detail. 

The fate of St. Peter*s was now sealed, the Greek cross was completed, and the substructure of 
the dome partly reared, cmd shortly after his death roofed in. In the beginning of the seventeenth 
century it was decided to erect a nave, and that which we now see was erected by Carlo Maderna. 
One has but to compare the internal effect from the transept, and then from the nave, to see 
how completely the original design of the building is really based upon a Greek cross, everything 
centreing in that most glorious dome, and how the elongation of the nave has diminished the 
sense of concentration. 

But what can it be that makes the interior of St. Peter's so disappointing? It seems so utterly 
devoid of human interest, so frigid and unsympathetic, and no doubt is more so to us who are 
accustomed to the simplicity, and yet the minor intricacies, of a northern Gothic building than -to 
southern people. It looks more crushing, less poetical than the interior of St. Paul's, and yet I 
suppose all men would admit that the proportion of the dome and its surrounding parts to one 
another at St. Peter's is far superior to the same parts at St. Paul's. 

Mr. E. A. Freeman^ tells us something very much to the point in this matter. He says, 
'^ Let us premise that we are not going to maintain any such paradox as to deny either the real 
"majesty of the interior of St. Peter's, the great triumph both constructive and aesthetic of its 
" cupola, or the external grandeur of the cupola from without, wherever it can be seen — that is, 
"only when we have got a long way off from it. But we must be allowed to hold that it is no 
" triumph of art elaborately to hide such a structure when it is once made, and we think that 
'' Brunelleschi's cupola at Morence, rising boldly in the sight of all men above its supporting apses, 
" is as far superior to St. Peter's without, as it certainly is inferior within. The west — that is, the 
**ea8t — front of St. Peter's really might not be the front of a church at all." 

But the point on which we wish especially to insist at St. Peter's is one which concerns the 

^ See plans accompanying this paper. 
* See accompanying plans. The plan marked '^ St. Peter^s, Rome,'* shows the fabric as it stands, and also 
that portion finished under Michael Angelo. All the plans, with the exception of that by San Gallo the younger, 
&re to the same scale. 

' Historical and Architectural Sketches. Macmillan, 1876, p. 198. 
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inside. Everybody who goes into the church complains that at first sight it does not look as large 
as he expected to find it, or as it really is. Everybody, learned or nnleamed, makes the same 
remark. Now the regulation answer is tiiat it is the perfection of its proportions which makes the 
church look smaU. Such an answer is nonsense. Proportions which take o£P from the apparent 
size, and, therefore, from the dignity of a building, are in their own nature disproportions. It is 
certainly hard, on entering St. Peter's, to believe that we are in a church which is longer than 
St. Alban's, and higher than Amienp. The reason is that the architects of St. Alban's and Amiens 
knew what to do with their length and their height, while the architects of St. Peter's did not 
know what to do with theirs. It is ail the difference between the magmfying and the multiplying 
principle. At St. Peter's four arches of enormous height and enormous span occupy a length which 
in an ancient basilica would have been occupied by twenty arches. The necessary result is that, 
while an ancient basilica or a mediaeval church does full justice to its own length, St. Peter's 
looks a great deal shorter than it reaUy is. So it is with the height ; the space which a mediaeval 
architect would have cut up into three or four stages, makes only one stage at St. Peter's ; therefore 
St. Peter's looks a great deal lower than it really is. At St. Peter's there are no lofty pillars, only 
enormous piers. There is nothing to carry the eye vertically, there is nothing to carry it horizon- 
tally. Nor is there anything for the eye to rest on as the expression of mere repose, as in the 
Norman and German Bomanesque. The colossal statues again help to take off from the effect 
of size. So does the huge bcUdacchino of the misplaced high altar — great pains have been taken 
to give a really vast church an appearance of far less size than it really has. So says Mr. Freeman. 
That which I have called '^ grammar/* the detail of the building, is used to emphasize all defects, 
and in no way to assist the sublime conception of the vast dome of 140 feet span, and its mighty 
supporting arches of 80 feet span. I suppose we must, to a great extent, thank Michael Angelo 
for this. 

We must now turn from St. Peter's to St. Paul's, which fortunately went through no sach 
vicissitudes in the course of its construction as did St. Peter's. We may, however, find matter of the 
greatest interest in watching the gradual growth of the scheme of the cathedral, which we are 
partly able to do by the drawings which are in existence from the hand of Sir 0. Wren. The first 
scheme with which he had to deal was the repair of Old St. Paul's before the fire of 166G. A 
sketch of this is in the library at All Souls, Oxford. He takes the existing cruciform plan, " cutting 
off the inner comers of the cross, making a dome in the middle, after a good Boman manner." 
We must remember that Wren was closely connected with Ely, and in the cathedral of Ely 
this very thing had already been done in the fourteenth century.^ He saw its merits and utility. 
Presently, the fire of London completely ruined the old cathedral, and after men had got over the 
shock they started afresh. Now that the ground seemed clear, it is evident that Sir Christopher 
was desirous to throw over all Gothic tradition. 

He never went to Bome, but we cannot doubt that he saw and studied plans of the great 
work that had been carried out there. Very probably he had thought out a design based on sach 
a plan as the one he preferred when he was dealing with the old building. Be this as it may, the 
new scheme was as unlike the traditional cathedral plan as possible.^ You will see that, whilst it 
is not in any way a copy, it still bears the strongest affinity to San Gallo the younger's plan for 
St. Peter's. I have already called your attention to the resemblance, and will ask you to look once 
again at the two, and then to compare the two plans, of Wren's first design, and of that which 
was actually carried out. No buildings could be more differently conceived. One is essentially a 
central dome with others clustered about it. The other is based on the accepted plan of a great 
church of Gothic type, and is closely akin to the plan of Ely. The exterior of the first plan is 
also like St. Peter's in its arrangement of a row of huge pilasters all round the building, 
surmounted by a tall attic story with little windows, big windows and niches^ peeping out in all 
sorts of places. It is infinitely superior to the exterior of St. Peter's, but we can see by that how 
much better the exterior of his executed design is.^ 

It is clear that Sir Christopher felt the great value of a central space. When desirous to 
alter the old cathedral before the fire, he says : — " I cannot propose a better remedy than by 
" cutting off the inner corners of the cross, to reduce this middle part into a spacious dome 
** or rotundo, with a cupola or hemispherical roof ; by this means the church will be rendered 
" spacious in the middle, which may be a very proper place for a vast auditory." This* idea he 
never gave up ; and we can well imagine that, seeing his opportunity, believing that " the gothic 
manner " was frivolous and bad, as did all his contemporaries, and knowing what had been done at 
Bome and elsewhere, it was as inevitable that he should desire to build a great cupola as the 
central feature of his church as it has since been for us to build churches in this despised '* Gothic 
manner." The clergy, however, and probably the Duke of York, stuck to tradition, and we may 
be thankful for it. They insisted on a " cathedral " form being preserved, and we consequently 

* Compare plans of Ely and St. Paul's. 

» See plan St. Paurs, Wren's favourite design. 

^ A model of this design is in the triforium of the cathedraL 
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now have a building far more spacious and more useful for our present needs than would otherwise 
have been the case. Vast as is St. Paul's, yet London has become so colossal that St. Peter's itself 
would not be too large. 

You will see how much unlike are the plans of St. Peter's and St. Paul's. I must endeavour to 
show how this came about. Drawn to the same scale as the plan of St. Peter's is a plan of one of the 
great buildings still partly standing at Bome, and known as the Basilica of Maxentius. The 
learned are always giving new names to the remains standing or fallen at Bome, and this building 
has been christened several times. It matters not for our present purpose. This basilica consisted, 
as you will see, of a very few parts, all of colossal dimensions. The central nave, vaulted, is 80 feet 
wide, and was 112 feet high to crown of the vault. Each of the side arches is over 60 feet span. 
The piers that support these ponderous masses of vaulting are gigantic. As the building now 
stands it almost suggests masses of rock, so vast are its parts. These dimensions are not singular 
in Bome. The remains of the great baths are equally ponderous. As soon, then, as it was decided 
to rebuild St. Peter*s, the tide of the Benaissance having already set in, the ambitious architect 
naturaUy turned towards these huge skeletons, built as they unfortunately were in a most debased 
period of art, and founded his ideas of the sublime upon them. Especially did this basilica affect 
the design. 

Italy has ever been a country of domes, and at Bome stands another building, the Pantheon, 
which exercised an equal influence. Here we have a mighty dome, 142-ft. in diameter ; it stands 
on a continuous circular wall. The Beading Boom at the British Museum, which is about the 
same size, will give you the best idea of its internal effect. The ambition of Bramante was clearly 
to combine the basilica of Maxentius and the Pantheon in one vast hall, surpassing in capacity any 
single apartment in Bome. The scheme centred in the dome, everything led up to it, and it cannot 
be doubted that we are the losers by his glorious idea having been lefl so incomplete at his death. 
If you will refer to the plans of the church as proposed to be carried out by San Gallo, and imagine 
the vestibule and great front removed, you have, with some few modifications, Bramante's plan. 
Instead of arches of 60 feet span he would have them of 80, instead of a nave 112 feet to the 
crown of the vault he would build one of 140 feet, and at this prodigious height begin to construct 
the Pantheon. By what I have said you will readily understand that the gigantic was, by the 
coarse of his studies and the ideas of the times, almost forced upon the architect. 

I will now call your attention to another matter which exercised a strong influence on the 
design of the building. Although many Boman works are constructed of stone, many are of 
brick, as we all know well. Wlien we build what is called a stone building, it is, in many 
instances, (always indeed in London, or where stone is imported), constructed mainly of brick, but 
the facing is of stone, bonded into and forming an integral portion of the walls. The basilica of 
which I have spoken, the great baths, and numberless other great works of the Bomans, are or 
were faced with marble, but this in thin slabs, held on by cramps, a mere flimsy veneer, having 
nothing to do with the stability of the structure it was intended to adorn. The cornices and other 
projecting parts were of solid marble, but the buildings were essentially brick edifices. This 
marble papering has now fallen off, and leaves the huge, bare skeleton of brick. Although the 
external walls of St. Peter's are really faced with 'stone, all the rest of the building is of brick. 
The whole interior was, when first finished, decorated, not with marble or solid stone, but with 
plaster. Those parts near the eye, and which men can touch, are being gradually cut away, and 
replaced by marble, but I do not think that, from one end of the church to the other, a single 
leading architectural feature is of that material. It is, in fact, like a Pimlico street — the carcases 
being finished, the architectural detail arrives in a cement barrel and is laid on with the trowel. 

The consequence of this is that such parts of the building as might, if constructed of hard 
stone, be built as piers of moderate dimensions, perhaps even as pillars, are in this brick building 
system developed into enormous piers, mountains of material. You have but to look at the plans 
of St. Peter's and St. Paul's to see this. In St. Paul's our old systems of construction are not 
thrown to the winds. Although Sir C. Wren believed that he was making a great step in advance 
in building the church after ** a good Boman manner," he fortunately was not acquainted with the 
Boman systems of construction, and we have a building which not only seems to be, but really is 
built of stone, within and without. The arches, cornices, vaulting arches, and all wall surfaces 
and carvings are of stone. I cannot but think that in his proposed scheme of decoration for 
St. Paul's, Mr. Burgess was singularly out of sympathy with the fabric in proposing to deal with its 
structure as he did ; that is, to chip away a greater part of the surface, and replace it with a marble ' 
▼eneer. St. Peter's was intended to be so treated. St. Paul's was never so intended. The leading 
architectural lines are in solid wrought stone, and are an integral part of the structure. 

I have now endeavoured to show you what seems to have been the leading theme which ruled 
the first plan of St. Peter's, and even affected the internal finishing, namely, the desire very 
dir^tly to imitate an ancient Boman building ; and we see that the development of these ideas by 
Bramante was really sublime. Mr. Freeman has shown us how the misapplied architectural detail, the 
bad grammar, to return to my first simile, has ruined the idea. 
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It is our next business to dis(x>yer the ideas which mainly influenced the plan of St. Paul's, 
On the paper you will see the plans of St. Paul's and of the Cathedral at Ely side by side. Not 
much need be said. They speak for themselves. As we know, Sir Christopher did not originate 
the plan which he carried out. He thoroughly appreciated and preferred the sublimity of a plan 
based upon the scheme of a huge central dome with short arms. Everything, in fact, centreing on 
the domed central area, all other parts subordinate to it. Had he been able to carry this out on a 
scale as large as at St. Peter s, we should probably have been the gainers. A concentration of a 
greater number of people around one spot would have been possible than is now the case. The long 
and narrow nave is not so useful as would have been one of greater breadth and less length ; and 
the internal effect of the building — ^now a rather unhappy compromise between a long church, 
based on a Latin cross, and a domed church, based on a Qreek cross — ^would have b^en avoided. 
The present type of plan was, however, laid down for him. The clergy desired a church of the fonn 
to which they were accustomed, and the splendid building we see is the result of that desire. 
It is somewhat curious to observe in how many points the plans of St. Paul's and of Ely 
coincide. Sir Christopher has, however, always made each point his own ; there is no careless or 
helpless imitation, but a similarity that would naturally result from observation and especial 
acquaintance with a particulsur example. The ideas generally throughout St. Paul's cathedral — and 
here it contrasts strongly with St. Peter's — are influenced by our own mediaeval architecture. The 
grammatical detail is .a skin of Boman work not by any means according to rule, or orthodox. 
Mr. Freeman has already told us that the principle of magTufying and not of multiplying is the one 
carried out in St. Peter's. His remark applies to the great Boman prototypes. In England, and, 
indeed, in northern Europe, where Boman remains were few, or even entirely gone, the magnifying 
principle was unknown. Men had worked up a glorious art unconsciously, and without any desiie 
to imitate old remains. Nature was their guide, — although, perhaps, they knew it not — who, 
when she will make a big tree, does not give us a few huge branches and a few huge leaves — 
a little tree magnified — but multiplies the branches and leaves a thousand-fold — ^multiplies the 
parts. Although Sir Christopher was leavened with classical learning, and would work in a Boman 
manner as far as he knew it, he was fortunately thrown very much on his own resources ; he had 
not been to Bome, and books were not to be had so easily in his day as now. If we compare the 
plans of St. Peter's and St. Paul's, we shall find that the parts are more multiplied in our English 
example. The plan looks more elaborate, and at the same time is not so encumbered with 
mountains of useless material. This is remarkably the case in the supports of the dome. In this 
part the plan is entirely Sir Christopher*s. The amount of material employed to carry the 
stupendous superstructure is astonishingly smalL It is a perfect masterpiece of scientific construc- 
tion, and, the parts being more numerous, the dome area certainly looks larger in proportion to its 
size at St. Paul's than at St. Peter's. 

So, again, of the nave. "The height which" (to quote Mr. Freeman) "a mediaeval architect 
" would have cut up into three or four stages, makes only one stage at St. Peter's; therefore 
*' St. Peter's looks a great deal lower than it really is." At St. Peter's each arch of the nave is 
separated from its neighbour by an enormous pier, with two huge pilasters plastered on the front. 
It suggests rather a piece of wall than a pier. These pilasters are surmounted by an enormous 
overhanging cornice, and immediately above this springs the inmiense vault. At St. Paul's we 
have piers, but faced with a single pilaster only. One feels a greater sense of verticality about it. 
We also find a cornice much richer and more elaborate in its parts than in the Boman example. 
Above this comes an attic, a story which answers very nearly to the triforium in a mediaeval 
cathedral ; and from the top of this springs the vault. According to the critics, the insertion of 
this attic story is a most shocking grammatical blunder. This is one of those numerous cases in 
which the granamatical rules invented to regulate classical architecture seem to get the better of all 
common sense. There is no doubt that this attic story plays a useful part in the construction of 
the building ; and our architect, in this instance as in several others, permitted his good sense and 
imagination to get the better of his rules. 

One sees at a glance that the nave of St. Paul's is very much smaller than that of St. Peter's, 
but in proportion to its size I think that the nave of St. Paul's looks the larger. No doubt it is 
in the nave that one feels most distinctly how much smaller St. Paul's is than St. Peter's, but the 
difference is immense. Not only is one nave twice the width of the other, but the level 
of the great cornice of which I have spoken is, in the Boman example, nearly level with the 
whispering gallery in our own. 

In looking eastward, the whole effect is better, because more concentrated, at St. Peter's than 
at St Paul's. In the latter we have a nave, not very wide, and of some length, terminating in a 
vast area. Beyond this comes what appears to be a contracted and gloomy passage rather than a 
continuation of the Nave. To prove the truth of this statement, you have but to station yourself 
just inside one of the transept doors, and look across the church. There is no sense here of 
contraction. Everything concentrates in and leads towards the dome area, proving that Sir 
Christopher Wren was, at least as far as architectural effect goes, right in preferring his first 
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scheme. At St. Peter's the nave is, in proportion to its height, much wider than at St. Paul's, 
whilst the dome area is in proportion not so large, and of even greater consequence ; the eastern 
limb of the cross is quite short ; in fact, the plan of the Qreek cross is more prominent. Not only 
is the plan based on a Greek cross the most effectiye architecturally, but could we close up the long 
choir of St. Paul's and bring the Altar really up to the congregation, — that is to say, place it under 
the eastern arch of the dome area — we should find a great practical benefit. 

Wren's notion in canying out the existing work was clearly to build a little church inside a big 
one. His choir was laid out on this plan. It is like on the surface, but yet differs considerably 
from the mediseyal choir arrangement, which instead of aiming to accommodate a congregation in 
the choir, was to acconmiodate the clergy. I do not recall an instance of English mediseyal planning 
in which, the choir being east of the crossing, the altar is against the east wall. 

I am not able to print a plan of the choir as finished by Sir 0. Wren, and there are doubtless many 
who will read this paper who did not know or will not recollect it. The altar stood against the east 
walL The stalls began one bay farther east than at present, occupied two full bays, and then returned 
on the east front of the organ screen which occupied about half of the bay next the dome piers. 
To gain more room for the congregation, the little boxes and galleries still to be seen in the stalls 
were contriyed. Amongst the sketches preserved in the cathedral are studies showing that at one 
time Sir Christopher had thought of making the west end of his choir more or less of a semi- 
circle, in fact a regular *' preaching-house " arrangement. 

It does not appear how he really intended his '' fayourite " plan to accommodate a large 
congregation. Drawings exist showing an arrangement of stalls in the eastern dome on a circular 
plan. Few persons could, howeyer, haye been placed here. The dome area would have been 
much cut off from a choir so planned. We must suppose that he really thought more of gaining 
s grand architectural effect than of studjdng convenience. 

Be this as it may, we have now a magnificent building, and I will urge upon you to study well 
this great church. You will see that the conception is in most respects exceedingly noble. If you 
read the criticisms upon it, which are published, you will find that they are mostly upon matters 
of detail ; the architectural grammar to which I have so often referred. The mere putting on of 
pilasters, pediments, and cornices does not make a truly fine building ; if it were so, what a splendid 
work of art would that house-front be which stands next to St. Martin's Church, Ludgate Hill. Let 
me advise you to look at this— only once — and then look round at the west front of the cathedral, 
erowning the top of the hilL Then, if you wish to test for yourselves Mr. Freeman's words upon 
magnifying and multiplying, stand at the west end of the nave of St. Paul's, and then in the ssdne 
position in Westminster Abbey. You will not readily believe that the nave of Westminster to the 
crossing is but 40 feet longer than that of St. Paul's to the dome. So much for magnifying, after 
the good Boman manner. The same with regard to height. There is only about 14 or 15 feet 
difference in the height of the two churches. By studying in this way, you will perhaps discover 
in 8i Paul's some defects of which you were previously ignorant, but you will also be enabled to 
find out many merits, and never pass by that wonderful exterior without a sense of delight to think 
that you can gaze on anything so noble and majestic, a thing for all Englishmen to be proud of 
and thankful for. 
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BY THE EEV. S. M. MAYHEW, M.A. 



Thb subject of our evening's discussion, I need hardly say, is of the highest antiquity and 
the greatest interest. Under various symbols and names and ceremonies Baalistic worship and 
oheervance stretches in a long, an immense, line, probably from the time of Cain and his immediate 
descendants, even to the nineteenth century. In fact, Baalism has been all along the great antag- 
onistic power to true and revealed religion. In the Scriptures we find an ever-recurring record of 
the contest between the true and false — the creature and Creator. Man has been called ''a religious 
snimal," and where and when he lost the influence of supernatural religion, he invented and took 
refuse in a natural religion, worshipping the god his own hands had made, — the result of human 
"peculation upon the works of the unknown God. 
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The knowledge and influence of revealed religion was never lost to the descendants of Seth ; 
but, on the contrary, there is every reason for supposing it forsaken by fugitive Cain, and untaught 
and unacknowledged, and at last unknown, by his descendants. The two lines stretched on to the 
Deluge period, but less and less parallel, until the evil overcame the good, and God appeared to 
have forsaken the earth. As before, so after the flood, the antagonism reappears in the Hemitic 
family, the knowledge and worship of the true God is retained, and in after time attested, by the 
incorporation of the divine name with the human. In the line of Ham the truth is repudiated, ioT, 
beyond all question, this son of Noah must have been well acquainted with his father's faith, as 
influencing his righteous life and acts. Doubtless, the leaven of Gain was in him ; it survived the 
death of a world ; it flourished in the regeneration of nature. The same spirit of conquest, manifest 
in the immediate descendants of Gain, appears in ''Nimrod, the mighty hunter; " in the building 
of Kinevehy and in the foundation of the flourishing cities of the Vale of Siddim. 

This period brings us to the settlement of Oanaan by the descendants of Ham, men with a 
force of character uncontrolled by religion, law, or morality ; a race full of enterprise and activity, 
(a parallelism with Genesis iv.) ; a people of ineffable wickedness, yet not destitute of a religion of 
their own — a cultus derived from Gain. 

Abram now is called the servant and apostle of the true Gk>d. He is brought into Oanaan ; it 
is given to him ; and on that mountain east of Bethel he raises conspicuously the first altar, and 
offers the first sacrifice. Below and around liitYi are the cities and settlements of the Ganaanites, 
and he but a dweller in tents ; but his tents are the camp of a conqueror, and the flame and smoke 
of his sacrifice are the heralds of vengeance and deliverance. Ganaan is the battlefield of the true 
with the false — a prolonged but not uncertain strife — beginning with the offering of Abram, and 
culminatin^jT in the victory of the Gross. 

One single passage in the earliest inspired record gives us an insight into natural religion (Job 
xxxi. 26), '* If I beheld the sun when it shined, or the moon walking in brightness ; and my heart 
hath been secretly enticed, or my mouth hath kissed my hand : this also were an iniquity to be 
punished by the Judge." These words contain the germ and essence of Baalism in practice. Baal 
is the sun ; Astarte, the moon ; and man is the worshipper of the phenomena of nature. What were 
these ? The earth brought forth abundantly fruit and flower, grass and tree ; they sprang spontane- 
ously. The earth was the great mother. So, first of all, they personified her as a female with 
many breasts ; but the propagating influence was from above — ^the sun. The sun and earth were the 
propagators of all things. The night, however, being the season of revival, as also of the growth of 
life, the idea of the moon's influence and association with the sun became in time amalgamated with 
the idea of the motherhood of the earth ; and, both being gathered into one image, the false religion 
was henceforth represented by the great propagator and the great mother — the Syrian Baal and the 
Syrian Astarte : he, represented on ancient gems with the face of a man, surmounted by the horns 
of a bull and a star ; she, in a fair female form, often with many breasts, and wearing for diadem 
the trembling crescent moon. These distinctive figures, however, have been found in another form 
— that of a cow, with human face and horns. 

Along the shores of the Mediterranean, to the islands and distant countries, as to the colonies 
of the East, spread the worship of these Syrian deities ; their temples on many a hill, their names 
associated with territorial designations, as well as with individual names. Just as the Hebrew '^ Jah " 
or ** El" is found in Israel, Isaiah. Adoni-jah, so is *' Baal " found in Belshazzar, Belteshazzar, 
Babel, Eth-bal, Hannibal, Asdrubal ; or again, Baal Peor, Baal Gad, Baal Berith ; or Beltinge, 
Ballidon, Beltan, Balcombe, Tooting. Beltinge and Tooting are synonymous. Toot being another 
form of Bel, and Tinge, in both cases signifying fire — the fire of Baal. 

Eamchi, the great Jewish commentator, states that another form or type of Baal was the 
human form, with the head of an ox or calf. This statement is important. It supplies a link 
between Israel in the wilderness and the land in which they had been strangers. Baalism had 
penetrated Egypt. On was the Egyptian Baal, and Isis, Astarte. The chosen people were infected 
by it, and the calf of Aaron was probably this form and figure of Baal. The vigorous punishment 
of the idolaters, and the peculiar mode of destruction of the idol, may perhaps in this light receive 
illustration. No doubt the calves of Dan and Bethel were Baalitic figures, as the blood-stained 
Molech of Tophet and Garthage certainly was. 

It is well to notice the confounding of the false antagonism by the mighty signs of the true. 
Baal, " Lord," was the sun ; his emblem fire : Astarte, the fruitful earth. The cloud, spread out for 
a covering by day above the host of Israel, hid the sun ; and the fire consumed the murmurers. 
They, at least, knew in Egypt serpent worship, and serpents destroyed them. Food and water they 
found none. Earth was no longer the fruitful mother, but manna fell from heaven, and not till 
God spake did the rock flow in rivers. The people asked for a visible god, and Aaron gave them 
Baal. The true and invisible God answered by a voice, saying, " 'Eyw dfu 6 'Ov," and there *' is 
none beside Me," but with Baal was neither voice nor hearing. The Baalite worshipped towards 
the east, the Israelite was commanded to worship towards the west. 

Fire has been mentioned as the emblem of Baal ; the reasons for this choice will be found in 
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the intensity of the rays of ''far shooting Apollo/' its necessity for life and warmth, and the 
destructive powers of fire. The worship of the life-giving and the destructive elements were at first 
distinct, but in after ages became confounded ; and, indeed, serpent worship appears to have su£Pered 
a similar absorption, so that, from the simple emblem fire, preserved and worshipped in the 
" Ohamanim," or high places (because conspicuous elevations), the new ceremonial of the con- 
founded deities demanded purification and sacrifices by fire. How wide a field now opens: *' He made 
his children to pass through the fire to Molech." The King of Moab o£Pers his son on the city 
walL The Aztec priest ascends a hill to worship, and a-top his figure appears clothed with the 
splendours of the rising sun. The Aztec human sacrifices by fire, the ^re purifications of India, 
Uie engrafting of Baalism on Dmidism, with the outcome of bloody rites a^d human sacrifices by 
fire, these were Baalism. 

I have just touched on the apparent absorption of serpent worship into Baalism. In this 
department of mythical exploration, my friend. Dr. Phene, stands pre-eminent. His explora- 
tions and indefatigable research have brought together facts connected with serpent worship of 
most interesting character, and this from all parts of the world — from island and continent alike. 
Ex, ffr.j on the shores of Loch Eeil there is an immense raised causeway in the shape of a gigantic 
serpent; the head is the altar, and there were found the relics of cremation. This, not once or twice 
but generally, accompanies these extraordinary artificia lerections. Between Penzance and the Land's 
End, on the left of the road, and on the moor, stands an almost perfect Druidical circle. The site 
is elevatedy as in all cases, to the east ; and without the circle Mr. Borlase excavated down to the 
altar, a great round stone, with marks of fire and fragments of bone. Again, the Druidical circle 
on the Penrith Bead, beyond Keswick, stands on the very crest of a very steep high hilL The 
▼alley of St. John, that under Saddleback, and the vista towards Troutbeck, are all below you. 
The circle is perfect. The altar-stone lies nearly north-east, and from every quarter a surging 
multitude might have looked on the mount of sacrifice. The temple consists of thirty-six stones, 
and is about ninety-six feet in diameter. To the south-east is an enclosure of ten stones, possibly a 
grave. This enclosure is within, and does not affect the truth of the circle. North-east is a 
▼ery large stone, the Qnomon. Its shadow must fall over the altar, when in right line with the 
sun. So at Stonehenge. I wish it were possible, in language at once felicitous and powerful, to 
describe the glorious scene. Westerly, in the gathering twilight of an August evening, lay Der- 
wentwater, silvery and still, shut in by its hills, themselves embattled by the. peaks of Olaramara 
and Scawfell ; northward, the masses and solemn woods of Blencathara and Latrigg ; eastward, the 
deep valleys of Nithsdale and St. John, purpled with increasing evening shadows ; and, southward, 
the more level Troutbeck. From the peaks of Blencathara and crater-capped Helvellyn the last 
rays of sunlight had hardly departed. About us spread the grey network of twilight, through 
which shimmered an early star. The megaliths became sentinels of silence. Upon this spot must 
have stood the Arch-Priest. Here must have lain the bound victim of a bloody rite. Tender 
slopes were once thronged with the wild mountaineers, the shepherds, the warriors, watchful for 
the auspicious moment--— the rising of the sun. ** The sun ariseth ; they get them away together.*' 
The year will be propitious ; has not the sacrifice been offered ? Carried back, we had been through 
twenty centuries I How strange that a purer faith should not in a Ohristian land have extirpated 
easily the superstitions of the past ages 1 

Time will not permit further dissertation or description. These fine temples have aU the 
same characteristics. Go where you may, the stone circles of Britain, Scotland, France, India, all tell 
you, that here the rites were celebrated of the oldest religion in the world — but one. They remain 
the monuments of human apostasy ; the ruins and wrecks of the battle of falsehood with truth, of 
Baal with Jehovah. Since the most solemn rites of the system were celebrated yearly at the 
summer solstice, this fact may go some way in explanation of the circular arrangement of the 
temple, as illustrating the progress of the year ; but the circular earthworks as at Stonehenge, may 
also hold a connection with serpent worship. Dr. Phene instances the long avenue of Gallinish in 
the Hebrides as a union of the two, the avenue undoubtedly representing the serpent. And again, 
the glass bead — called Glan Nadron — and worn by the Druidical priest, shows the intertwined 
lerpenty and the lesser Druidical beads were called Serpents' Eggs. I have spoken of the rite of 
sacrifice, not of ceremonies better left to oblivion. Gould we expect other in the Scriptures of the 
God of love and purity than denunciation of the worshippers of a system combining the 
extremes of apostasy, cruelty, and pollution ? The philosophy of the religion of Baal demanded 
rites of celebration of which it would be shame to speak. Druidism and Baalism were distinct. 
There were many teachings in Druidism very like echoes caught from the utterances of far off 
Hebrew truths. Baalism was a system of cruelty and licentiousness. It fell in with a depraved 
Dature, it ruled by fear, it struck its roots deeply, right through the slow revolution of centuries ; 
traceable in customs, to which no other origin can be ascribed than the Baalitic system. 

I am in doubt, somewhat, of the word Belial, It is a Hebrew word, and certainly embraces 
the monosyllable Bel, which has been observed as compounded with names of places and peoples. 
In the first meaning it well expresses the characteristics of Baalites, *' absque jugo " — lawless and 
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lewd. Ab tliis tsjetem beoame more ooirapt and orael, so this word intensified in meaning, till 
St. Paul asks, in 2 Cor. vi., *' What concord hath Christ with Belial ? " The two oppodtee, the 
two poles, the perfection of love and holiness, the epitome of onielty and licentioaBness 1 

Just a word on the worship of Astarte, the ^* moon," the fmctification of the earth, taking 
form and perfection in the stillness of the night, nourished bj its moonlit dews, in time the two 
become blended, and earth and moon were the associated goddess of BaaL Jeremiah, the prophet, 
has written a striking sentence on the offering of cakes to the queen of heaven — ^Luna. These 
cakes were monthly offerings, placed on a table prepared upon the flat roofs of the eastern houses, 
and by the C^reeks called ** Hecate's Supper.^' To Baal were offered human victims ; to Astarte 
(moon and earth), br^ad in various forms, liquors, and perfumes. It is remarkable how com, or 
its equivalents, wheat, flour, and rice, has from remotest times entered into religious offerings and 
religious ceremonies whether eastern, Ghreek, or Boman. 

The offering was invariably present at the marriage ceremony, and, far from unlikely, our 
distribution of wedding cake is connected with the superstitions of the remotest antiquity. In 
Scotland, as in Yorkshire, it was the custom to prepare a cake to be thrown to the crowd about the 
house, and very lucky was she or he who in the scramble obtained a portion. Here is another 
Scottish custom (perhaps now no more) in which there is a dear and positive connection with ancient 
Baal worship. *' On May 1st— called Bel-tan, or Bel- tinge — ^the boys of a township met on the moor. 
They out the sod into a circle, and excavating a sufficient trench around it, the portion uncut became 
a table. A fire was kindled, and a repast prepared of eggs and milk. A cake of oatmeal was then 
kneaded, and toasted in the embers. The cs^e being divided into as many pieces as there were persons 
present^ one piece was blackened, and all put into a bonnet. Blindfolded, each draws his portion. 
He who holds the blackened piece is devoted in sacrifice to Baal, to render the year propitious and 
fruitful. The holder is then compeUed to leap three times through the flames.*' Pennant tells us 
of another and somewhat similar ceremony, caUed by the same title, and held on the same day; the 
cake, however, being made with nine Imobs, each being dedicated to some particular being, the 
supposed preserver or destroyer of flocks. All stood face to the fire, and one, taking the cake and 
breaking off a knob, threw it over the shoulder, saying, ** This I give thee to preserve my sheep," 
or, " fox, eagle, this I give thee, spare my fiocka." (aj>. 1769.) Compare the words of Jeremiah 
with these customs. How clear the connection! These consecrated cakes were used also in 
divination, for obtaining knowledge as to the probability of life. The cakes were round, and marked 
by a knife with the emblems of life — a cross, and death — a cypher ; then being bowled down a 
declivity, the happy bowler whose cake reached by a straight line the bottom became assured of 
long life. He whose cake never reached the bottom at all, or only by a crooked path, was assured 
equally of swift coming evil or early death. However, the prognostication of evil made little 
difference, since the cakes were eaten by both unfortunate and fortunate. 

So, like the roots of some old perished oak, spread abroad underground, customs have sur- 
vived to our own era ; mysterious, and in themselves unaccountable, yet in their origin inmiediately 
oonnected in worship or ceremonial with that system of false religion, in ages long ago pre- 
dominant. Cornwall and Ireland have best preserved these remarkable observances ; in the former, 
purely Celtic ; in the latter, closely connected with early eastern trade. La-Beal-teine, or Bealtin, 
were Celtic names of welcome to the coming summer, or the solstice. The year was divided into 
two great parts : the Samehad and the Geimhred, the one beginning with our first of May, the 
other with November. The great Bealteine feast was originally held on May 1st, though after- 
wards shifted to St. John's Eve, May 24th ; and at these periods fires were and are kindled on the 
hills of Ireland, and used to be in the towns, notably in Dublin. There were processions and 
feastings, the table being spread beneath the sky. At Penzance, and in the district of Helston, it 
is customary on St. John's Eve for the people to assemble around a pile of tar-barrels, with torches 
covered with pitch. The pile being ignited, the people circle the blaze, and lighting the torches, 
pass on to and through the neighbouring villages, forming a long serpentine procession. The head 
of the line is then turned inward on itself, forming *' the Eye," and through it the long line 
returns. A feast spread under the sky is then partaken of^ and the festival ends. Borlase, in his 
" Cornish Antiquities," notices this observance, and writes, '* This is reckoned Qentilism, and pro- 
hibited by the Gallick Councils. They were in the eye of the law ' acoensores facularum,' and 
thought to sacrifice to the Devil, and to deserve capital punishment." Precisely the same ser- 
pentine procession, with torches and flowers, was, until lately, conamon in western Ireland on 
St. John's Eve. We have in them, doubtless, a combination of sun and serpent worship. On the 
battlements of a church near Penzance it is customary stiU to place lighted candles, and in the 
village children dance round lighted candles placed in buckets of sand. 

The tower of St. Paul's Church is very elevated. Can there be a dim connection with the 
ancient high place of fire, as certainly there is with the Baalitic dance ? Of the Bealteine fire, an 
ancient Irish MS. in Trinity College, Dublin, thus makes reference : — ** Bittine, t. e,, lucky fire ; 
two fires which used to be made by the lawgivers, the Druids, with great incantations, and they 
used to drive their cattle between them to guaird against diseases. Bel was the name of an idol 
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god. It was on it (t.«., that day) the firstHngs of eveiy kind of cattle nsed to be exhibited as in 
the po — enn ion of Bel." This is clearly in connection with the cruel human sacrifices of Baal. 
80 even more clearly were the Irish fires. In the time of our great-grandfathers, Dublin, on the 
occasion, was the scene of frequent and fearful riots, one party endeavouring to despoil the other 
of the decorations and preparations of Beal fire. This fire was never accounted perfect unless a 
quantity of bones and a horse^s skull were mingled with its constituents. Hence an Irish threat, 
** I will drag you like a horae'a skuU to the Beal fire/' or bonfire. It may be remarked, that many 
coins of Garthaf?e carry as a reverse the head of a horse. In a note on the *' Lady of the Lake," 
Sir Walter Scott mentions a similar Scottish usage, *' Leaping through these fires was a genend 
custom, evidently affiliated with the * passing through the fire.' " 

It was also an invariable custom to extinguish household fires on St. John's Eve, and re-kindle 
them by an ember brought from the Beal fire. Should, however, the ember expire, calamity would 
surely follow. The fire was considered a sovereign remedy for cattle diseases ; hence they too were 
driven through the smouldering fire. Cumberland and Westmoreland are rich in pre-historic and 
Druidical remains and customs. There is a lovely nook — a bit of Switzerland — Millbeck HaU, 
under one of the spurs of Skiddaw. It derives its name from a swift stream turning the wheel 
of an old, old milL Here in the last century dwelt John Gibson, in whose employ was a 
*' force " man, t.«., who knew how to kindle the sacred, or *^ need " fire, and supplied it to people 
coming to him from long distances. The need fire, or fire of necessity (Tin-egin), was used against 
pestilence or murrain. All fires were put out, and then eighty-one married men (that being thought 
the necessary number) took two great planks of wood, and nine of them were employed by turns, 
who, by repeated efforts, rubbed one of the planks against the other, until the heat thereof pro- 
duced fire. From this every family was supplied with new fire, no sooner kindled, than a potful 
of water is set on it, and afterwards sprinkled on people who had the plague, or on cattle afflicted 
with murrain ; and this they all say they find successful. — '^ Martin's Western Scotland,'' a.d. 1703. 

The.fire, by our Celtic ancestors, was raised by the agency of a fire-chum and fire-bow, that is, 
the rib of a deer or some other animal, many of which have been found at a great depth in London 
excavations. I exhibit one from Aldersgate Street. No doubt it was strung by an animal sinew, 
and worked backwards and forwards rapidly. 

And their sacrifice of the living. Tes, of the living. In another form, it is repetition of the 
Baalitic or Moloch sacrifice. About fifty years ago a disease made its appearance on Uldall Farm, 
near Middle Bridge. A grave was dug by the cow-house door, in this a young calf was placed, and 
the cows driven over it The very same deed was done within these four years at Bassanthwaite, 
Cumberland, to propitiate by sacrifice evil spirits that had plagued the cattle on the farm. There 
can be no doubt whatever that these acts were but customs handed down from antiquity, but 
springing originally from Druidism, which had received them from the yet older system of Baalism. 
Valiancy says, and speaking from his own observation — *^ The fire is to this day lighted in the 
milking yards, the men, women, and children pass through or leap over the sacred fires, and the 
cattle are driven through the flames on the first of May." 

In the translation by Bamaby Googe of Neogeorgus' quaint old poem, dedicated to Queen 
Elizabeth, are these lines descriptive of the midsummer festival : — 

^ When bonfires great with lofty flame, in every towne do bum, 
An4 young men round about with maides, doe dance in every streete, 
With garlandfl wrought of mother- wort, or else with vervaine sweet. 
And many other floweres faire, with yiolets in their handes, 
Whereaa they all do fondly thinke that whosoever standea, 
And throwe the floweres, beholdes the flame, his eyes shall feel no paine. 
When thus till night they danced have, they threw the fire amain. 
With stormy words do runne, and all their herbes they cast therein, 
And then with words devout and prayers, they solemnly begin, n 
Desiring Gk>d that all their ills may there consumed bee, 
Whereby they thinke, through all the yeare, from agues to be free." 

Absorption is, I think, indicated by the foregoing. Flowers were not ofiPered to Baal or 
Astarte, but belonged to the Boman festival of Floralia, and '* the leaping thro' " the flames to 
the Boman Palilia, derived probably from pre-existing custom. With the younger people this was 
a mere diversion, and no particular meaning attached to it. Yet others performed it with deeper 
intention, and as a religious rite. Thus many old people might be seen walking round the fire, 
repeating to themselves certain prayers. A man about to journey leaped backwards and forwards 
three times to ensure success ; if about to wed, he did it to purify himself for the marriage state ; 
if about to undertake a hazardous enterprise, to render himself invulnerable. The girls tripped 
across to procure good husbands ; and children were carried through, as among the Canaanites. 
The fire, if thrown on the fields, would ensure good crops. An extinguished ember was often sewed 
into the garment of one about to go to sea. A noble member of the House of Lords told me not 
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long ago» that on St. John's Ere he and his family, when in the west of Ireland, were aoeostomed 
to ascend a hill near their residence, and see the kindling of- Bel fires on the hills aioond them. 
Baal, I told yon, was engrared on gems, with horns. The western Irish peasant and farmer places 
in his thatch, together with a St. Bridget's cross, the tip of a bullock's horn (such as this, found in 
London) as a powerful spell in the protection of his home. 

As the name of Baal or Bel became associated with human names and territorial distinction, 
signifying dedication or possession, so it came to give designation to commercial times and seasons. 
Thus in Southern Ireland, until very lately, the annual farm rents were called by the farmers 
" Gois na Beltaine," or the rent of Baal's fire, the yearly rent falling due at the Solstice festival 

The conclusion draws on, yet I would fain, if not wearying you, notice the connection of fire 
worship with our subject. Fire is taken as the emblem of the sun, the emblem of divinity, of Hfe, 
of the aspiration of the soul ; of its intensity, enthusiasm, and power. Its absence is death and 
nothingness. Every Bible reader must have noted the incorporation of the syllable '* ash " with 
proper names. The Hebrew '* aish " signifies " fire/' and the <&ssection of two or three names will 
serve to show the remarks upon the affix, '* Bel," hold good, on the affix ''aish." Aseroth — ash, 
fire; Shuruth, directress; lady of fire : Ashdod — ash, fire ; Dud, afiPection ; fire of affection : Ashur 
— ash, fire ; Shur, prince; lord of fire : Ashtaroth — ^ash, fire ; Taruth, female; circuits of fire, around 
the heavens. Tou see not the names Baal and Astarte, but the equivalents of both. Fire became 
their emblems, and fire worship but another name for the Baalism of Syria. Fire worship was 
celebrated both in China and India, but Persia became its stronghold. Herodotus states that the 
ancient Persians sacrificed on the tops of mountains, caUing the great circuit of heaven and earth 
God, and esteeming it folly to erect to God any temple. But the Syrian superstition spread through 
Arabia, where Astarte was worshipped as Urania, the celestial Venus ; Assyria, where she became 
Miletta ; at length to Persia, where she became Mithra, and Baal, Mithras. This compound, 
Mithraism, spread through Europe, and reached Britain. Its origin was Syria, its extent the 
Roman Empire. The Boman legionaries, quartered along the Boman wall in NorthmQbria, not 
only worshipped their country's gods, but adopted the local British deities, and imported from 
far distant lands the stranger gods of those nations. Hence it came to pass that in a cave near 
Borcovicus, a Boman station on the wall, were found two Mithraic sculptures, now in the museum 
at Newcastle. In one the god Mithras appears, holding something resembling a sword, and 
distinctly a torch. (You, perhaps, may remember that, in Guide's famous painting of the day- 
spring, the attendants bear torches.) Surrounding the god, in an oval border, are the signs of the 
Zodiac (through which yearly the sun travels), commencing, after the Boman manner, with 
Aquarius. The other monument is a tablet, supported by two figures of Mithras, again bearing a 
torch, together with a bull's head and a dog. It would be possible, and interesting, to trace the 
strange and powerful influences of Baalism in other countries, other ages, other systems of religion. 
The inhabitant of north-west India still bows to the rising sun, and sprinkles water towards him 
at his rising ; and the coolie walks the fire, and carries his children through it, or the strange 
outward transformations ever expressing the same principles. 

The Moloch, the Baal-Osiris, Mithras has, in the Vatican galleries, become the divine Apollo 
Belvidere ; and Astarte, Urania, Mithra, becomes Luna, and is eventually embodied as the Medicean 
Venus. 

I have endeavoured to show how subtlely the transmitted superstition became woven into 
practices still observed. Although willing to admit that the shadows of some great truths are to 
be found in one form of Baalism (Druidism), we can in a general judgment pronounce Baalism the 
mighty antagonist of truth ; the perihelion, the mock sun ; for we recall the promise by Malachi 
of a glory that will yet fill heaven and earth — *' To you that fear my name shall the Sun of 
Bighteousness arise," for '' The Lord God is a Sun." 



ENGLISH LITURGICAL COLOURS. 

By the Ebv. JAMES BADEN POWELL, M.A. 



In a short lecture sncli as the following, upon the very elaborate subject of liturgical colours, it 
is impossible to be exhaustive : the varied uses of colour which the Church has seen and still sees 
would fill a volume. 

I can only attempt to touch upon what is the most interesting point to us — the use of liturgical 
colours in the English Church — and try to show how far it seems to be of value, and how far 
practicable for use in these days. 



CoLOUB has always had an important place as an influence upon man. A colour .diodes the 
human race ; a colour has often been the cause of wars and bloodshed ; a colour has been the 
safety of a family from pillage and death (Josh. ii. 18, 19, and 21) ; and the beauty of colour has as 
much efiPect upon man as almost any beauty which nature or art can bring before him. It is an 
influence whicb comes from a higher source than himself. God has been pleased to use colour 
richly — first, in His own creation ; secondly, in His revelation of the comeliness and beauty to be 
bestowed upon His worship, and various and gorgeous is the colouring commanded in the pattern 
seen, and given to Moses in the Mount, for use in the preparation of the details for the Worship of 
the Tabernacle. 

And Christianity would be untrue indeed to herself as the Sanctifier of all Art and Comeliness 
if she were to despise this influence of colour in her worship and surroundings. She teaches man, 
and through his eye can be reached those inner capabilities which we call impressions, and which 
are especially ready to be drawn upwards and helped onwards by the surroundings of the circum- 
stances in which they are called forth. This was certainly the case in the Hebrew Church. How 
deeply impressive must it have been to a religious-minded Jew, on the solemn Day of Atonement, 
for instance, to see the High Priest first o£Pering the sacrifices of the day in his golden garments, 
and then, when the time of the special rites of the day began, to see him put on the *' white linen 
garments,'* a dress peculiar to that day, and most expressive, in their simplicity and lack of 
ornament, of its solemn sadness (being the annual expiation for sin, and the chiefest fast 
day in the year), and in their colour, of the purity and sincerity of repentance which the day 
demanded. (Lev. xvi. 4.) 

Although we may be sure that nothing in the ordering of the Tabernacle and future Temple 
worship was without deep meaning, yet no special application as to the sjrmbolism of colour is 
given us in Holy Scripture in the account of the Levitical use, beyond the general explanation that 
the splendid garments and clothes of service ordered were " for glory and for beauty." The colours 
themselves, however, are clearly defined.^ (Exodus xxviii. (passim) and xxxix. 1.) It is the first 
notice we have of the sacred use of colours, and, as has been well observed, " they are the colours of 
Revelation." We are not surprised therefore when we look on into the Christian use of colours to 
find (i.) an evident going back to the Levitical order as a starting point, and (ii.) drawing from 
them an elaborate beautiful symbolism, just as all other things in the old covenant, having now 
had their fulfilment in the person of Jesus Christ, were types or symbols of Him and His holiness. 

All writers on the subject seem to draw symbol more or less from colour, and naturally enough, 
colour being one of the most ready ways of expressing an idea : — 

E,g, Take S. Gregory, in the sixth century, to whom the Anglo-Saxon Church owes so much. 
He speaks of the Priest vested '' so that he may ever be armed both against adversity and 
prosperity by the adornment of the virtues," and then going on to speak of the colours, " rightly it 
is ordered that this vestment should be wrought of gold, blue, and purple, and scarlet double dyed, 
and brilliant white, that it may be shown with what variety of virtues the Priest should be 
resplendent ; " and so on. He states also what virtues the colours signify, and gives reasons for their 
being blended together. 

Secondly, Ven. Bede, Eighth century. — '* All vestments are made of good and precious colours 

because nothing base or mean ought to appear on the person of the Priest or in his work * * * 

from the gold, the knowledge of wisdom principally shineth forth; to gold, blue is added resplendent 

with the blue of heaven, to signify that all knowledge gained by the understanding may contribute 

to raise him not to earthly honours, but to the love of heavenly things, ♦ ♦ ♦ By the purple 

colour can be signified the very shedding of the blood.*' 
— 

^ JosephuB gives a symbolism for the Levitical colours : the Jine linen symbolizes earth, because the flax 
grovs from it ; the purple, sea, because of the cuttle fish caught in it ;" the bbit symbolizes air ; the scarlet^ fire ; 
and the gold the splendour by which all things are enlifihtened. 
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We may add the remarks of Bishop Durandos, one of the principal mediaBval authorities of the 
sixteenth centniy. He speaks of white signifying uprightness, innocence, and sinlessness ; red, 
Christ's blood, and the blood of martyrs, — and the fire-flames of the Holy Spirit ; and so on. He 
also mentions other colours, which we may notice presently. But in the two first quoted, Ghregory 
and Bede, they seem to speak distinctly of the old Levitical colours, and only those, as being still 
employed in the Church's use — S. Ghregory speaking for the Latin Church, Yen. Bede for the Anglo* 
Saxon; and we see how full of symbolism they found them. Wlien we turn to the inventories, the 
accounts of vestments, and the iUuminations in missals and other illuminated books, it is remarkable 
how universally prominent these particular colours are found to be, at least till the twelfth century ; 
at that time other colours were creeping into use — green is employed, and black, and by degrees other 
shades. 

This addition of colour can be in part accounted for : — 

1. The Continental looms were introducing rich brocades of any colours which the designers 
painted, and as the richest and most beautiful stuffs were naturally sought for for Church 
purposes, it is not surprising that these brocades should have been readily taken, without much 
thought being given to their exact colour. 2. Added to this, it was the custom, at that time in 
England, certainly, and in the Greek Church to this day, to present funeral palls on the death of a 
relative. These palls were the perquisites of the clergy, and were frequently used for vestments 
for the Church ; — the more wealthy the family, the richer the material (we read, e.g., of palls 
of cloth of gold being given in the case of the funeral of Prince Arthur, son of Henry VJLL, not 
one only, but several, placed over his coffin by the state mourners, as wreaths are nowadays).— 
For such a purpose these rich brocades would be very serviceable for the purpose, without, as I 
said, much thought of their ecclesiastical fitness. 3. Also, when chantry masses were becoming 
frequent, it was doubtless the custom to present vestments with at least the ground colour of the 
vestment to answer to the prominent colour of the field of the coat-of-arms belonging to the 
person for whose soul the masses were to be celebrated. 

All these causes helped to bring in colours other than the old colours which had been in early 
use, and descended, we may believe, from the old Levitical order. And one more, perhaps the 
chiefest : — 

In the early part of the thirteenth century. Pope Innocent HI. had written:—^ There are four 
principal colours by which the Church of Bome distinguishes her sacred vestments according to the 
proper characteristics of the days— -viz., white, red, black, and green. For in the vestments of the 
Law also it is said that there were four colours — ^white, purple, blue, and scarlet." A statement 
which may be said to form the basis of the modern Boman sequence of colours, as it is called. 

(There are three things to notice here, viz., that Innocent ignores the five colours of the Law, 
omiting all mention of gold, and reducing them to four on his own authority ; — at the same time 
laying down a sequence of colours which is very different to the Levitical sequence ; — and the 
remarks of a Pope of the thirteenth century are actually in opposition to those of a canonized Pope of 
the seventh!) This sequence of colour had its effect on the Church of England thus much, that 
in monastic houses which were more immediately under papal influence, and in churches served by 
them, Boman colours would soon find a place among the more ancient colours, but in secular 
cathedrals and large parochial churches the former order would be still most usual. This 
is just the condition of things we find when we arrive at the period in which the offices became 
English, and the English Church freed from the foreign influences which were surrounding her. 
Thus it appears that the earliest use of colour corresponded as far as we can see with the old Levitical 
use, but was gradually added to from one source or another until no less than eight or nine various 
colours were in use more or less, and to be found in Church Inventories at the time of the Beformation. 

It is not surprising therefore in this seeming confusion that when English Churchmen 
began to think that ^* glory and beautv '' was of some consequence in the service of God, they 
should have turned to the modem Boman sequence of colour as being at least definite and 
reasonable, and distinct in the rules for its use. It is this ; but when we come to look into it, we 
find that, if Bevelation and God's own will is of consequence to us even in details, the present Boman 
sequence of colour will not bear the test, while the old Anglo-Saxon order, carried on from the 
British and merging into the Anglo-Norman, and allied closely with that of the Galilean Church, 
will bear it. 

1. We find without doubt the old five Levitical colours, ased at first, and none other — gold, 
blue, white, red, purple, and these not always separately, but in conjunction just as the Levitical 
colours were used.^ It has been stated that purple was the main colour of the Episcopal Chasuble, 
highly embroidered, with the Dalmatic (always worn by a Bishop under the Chasuble) usually of red, 
his Alb white, and gold and blue used freely in the embroidery. Here again would be a Levitical 
peculiarity, assigning a particular coloured vestment to an official personage rather than a 
season ; added to this, the pall, or covering for the altar, was purple (that is to say, of a shade 
between pink and red, not necessarily the colour we usually call purple), and highly adorned. The 

1 Ct ^ The ancient use of Liturgical Colours," by Mr. Rolfe. (Parker & Co.) 
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altar and the Bishop were thus provided for, and with regard to the general use of colour we can 
draw out a distinct general rule, and then apply it. 

2. As all worship centres round the Incarnation of God the Son (towards which the old 
dispensation pointed), so we may expect that so important an accessory to worship as colour should have 
some connection with the same. *' My beloved is white and ruddy/^ says the Ohurch of her Spouse. 
White in His holiness, the purity, the grace of God made man ; Bed in the sacrifice, the suffering, 
the blood shedding of the Humanity, and all that came of it. Thus, white and red are the principal 
colours for the Church's use in symbolizing the doings of her Head. 

Hence, White for Easter and its forty days, Ascension and its Octave, Epiphany and its Octave, 
and all feasts which show forth His triumph, His power, and, in fact. His life Godwards. 

Red for the seasons which show forth His suffering, His dying, His sympathy, His life Man-wards, 
viz., Passiontide, Lent, Ash Wednesday, and the Feasts of the Holy Gross. 

Mention of one season is omitted, Christmas. There seems at first sight uncertainty as to 
how the English Church observed it in colour : no mention is made of it in S. Osmund's Rubrics, 
and the use of Lyons was certainly red.* But as the forty days of Christmas were specially 
observed (the Christmas Doxology being used at the end of all — even Ferial — ofSce hymns, until 
the Purification), as in the Paris rite, and above all in the Bouen rite the same use for the forty 
days obtained, and the colour in both from the vigil of the Nativity inclusive till the Purification 
was tnhite, — we may be morally certain that Christmas-tide (vigil, day, and season) was white in 
the Old English rite. — ^There is a beautiful idea contained in this keeping of the forty days of 
pnrification, answering to the forty days of Easter — the fii'st and last forty days of our Lord's life on 
earth. (See App. I.) 

Confessors and Virgins as showing forth Christ's holiness and purity took the former colour, to 
which is to be added the 'Nativity of S. John Baptist. Martjnrs as giving their blood for Him, 
and entering into His suffering, took Red — thus showing whence the saints drew their grace and 
sanctity, and power of suffering. Bed also was largely used as the colour both in Gaul and England 
for the Blessed Sacrament which is pre-eminently the sacrament of the showing forth of His death 
and sacrifice, and to this day red veils are before the tabernacles in Toulouse Cathedral. (It 
probably was for this reason that the universal custom in England of covering the altar with a 
purple or red hanging prevailed — a custom still general in the larger number of churches ; and 
even if a coloured frontal for the season is adopted the red superfrontal remains as a witness of the 
old rule.) — It is interesting to know that this is also the custom in the Eastern Church. This 
prominent use of red goes on still further into the Sundays, at least those of the year which are 
oat of the great seasons ; we may presume that the idea of sacrifice is the prevalent one in the 
ministries of the altar ; its colour therefore is the prominent one unless some special season claims 
another. Bed, too, is universally acknowledged as the Levitical symbolism, according to Josephus, 
to be the colour of fire, and is therefore naturally the colour for Pentecost. 

Thus a general rule can be laid down for seasons, and the detail for days can be fitted in 
without much uncertainty. It seems to have been customary, from the inventories found in large 
parochial churches and cathedrals, to use blue very largely. The dark blue —what we would now 
call purple or indigo— would be appropriate for more solemn seasons, the light and brighter blue for 
ordinary seasons, and they would doubtless have been used on unoccupied days when there was no 
particular colour ordered, that is to say, on the ordinary week days ; the light blue in the Trinity 
season, the purple in Advent and Lent, though the Sundays of these two seasons would always be 
red. There seems, too, to have been a distinction in the red colour used — a more sombre red, either 
quite plain or with dark orphreys for the Lent, Passion, and Advent seasons, a richer red with 
elaborate embroideries for the festal seasons. 

Such would be, I think, a fair way of carrying out into something like a '' sequence," the old 
order of colours which the British Church, coming from the South of France, and that from 
Ephesus, first brought into this land, carried on by the Anglo-Saxon Church — and we know 
8. Gregory's mind on the subject— cherished by the great S. Osmund, when in God*s providence he 
drew up l^e rite which satisfied the Saxons, and was pleasing to the Normans, and which saved as 
far as was possible the further discord between the two peoples, by " bringing them knee to knee " 
in a conmion worship and ceremony. 

There are three colours to be considered external to the ^\e which have been spoken of — green, 
yellow, and black. Green, though not to be found in the old Levitical sequence, is certainly an old 
colour, and has some very remarkable uses. Being the colour of nature it has usually been 
considered a Ferial colour, although in the present Bite of Milan (grown out of the old Ambrosian 
rite) it is used strangely enough on the Sundays in Easter-tide after the Octave of Easter : — perhaps 
because it is the spring-time of the year; — also in some GaUican rites it is used for the days of 
Bishops. In England it was never a prominent colour, and only known in the later days before the 
Reformation. It is in the last thirty years only that it has found such prominence with us. The 

^ The season of Christmas in the Lyons rite wad Red, though Violet and White were both employed in the 
course of Christmas-day. 

' So given in the MS. Sarum Missal, in the Library of Enmianuel College, Cambridge. 
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fact of onr kalendar being without many of the saints which £01 up the old kalendar leaves us with 
a lai^er number of ferial days, and its use on unoccupied Sundays, where the Boman sequence of 
colours is adopted, has brought it into great prominence. It is certainly not a Dominical colour, 
whatever can be said for it as a Ferial colour, as far as we are concerned ; — the old English rubric 
is concise on this point — " Let red vestments be used on all Sundays in the year out of Paschal-tide, 
when the service is of the Sunday." This is plain language, and certainly red teaches something, 
while green has no special significance, and its modem prominence seems to have been a pity. — ^There 
may be no harm, however, in using it for a Ferial colour, as there is some continental authority for 
it, although, in strict accordance with ancient usage, blue would be preferable, for this reason, that 
while green speaks plainly of the nature of earth, blue speaks as plainly of the nature of heaven. 
Ancient custom seems always to have been to endeavour to raise man upwards, later custom seems 
rather to throw him back to himself and earth. 

Yellow is mentioned in some Tnissals and order of colours as a colour for Confessors. It is the 
same in the Toledo rite in Spain ; but whether it was imported thence or not, it is difficult to say. It 
was authorized, and perhaps introduced, by S. Osmund. It has been pretty well settled by those 
learned in colours that this yellow was to do duty for cloth of gold. It is so considered by 
Mr. Blunt (in his ' Annotated ' Prayer Book) and Mr. Charles Eempe. 

The use of Black seems to have sprung up in the first instance from monastic use. It is 
doubtful how far it was a funeral colour in early ages. It is well to recollect that though we 
mourn for the dead, the dead are not in mourning ; rather the contrary, when the body is going 
to its resting-place and the soul is free from its sinfulness and temptation. The body of the 
dead, therefore, is covered otherwise than in mourning. The ancient palls, as we have seen, 
certainly are not suggestive of mourning. But the Church on earth mourns for her departed 
member, and her mourning colour seems to have been some shade of purple, although there 
are illuminations of funerals showing several vestments of light blue. 

The black choral cope was not a vestment ; it was merely a kind of tippet put over the surplice 
in choir offices for purposes of warmth and neatness apparently, and it was to be laid aside at 
certain times, notably Easter. There is an interesting use of black in the Paris and some other 
rites — viz., that black vestments should be in use from the first Vespers of Passion Sunday till after 
the hours of the day on Holy Saturday (t.e., after ''none"); but these black vestments are 
speciaUy ordered to be ornamented with red orphreys, keeping still in view the old idea of the 
Passion red. It is a remarkable fact, and worth notice, that the only black vestments we read of 
in Holy Scripture are the vestments of the priests of Baal — these were supposed to be black gowns! 
(See introduction to the Swedenborgian Book of Common Prayer.) Black, like green, seems to 
throw man back upon himself and his own mortality, rather than raise him upwards to something 
higher than himself. When we compare the ancient use of red and the modem use of black on 
Good Friday, it becomes particularly evident. The one is full of hope — the King of Martyrs' 
victory through the pouring out of His blood ; the other is simply the hopelessness of death. 

It seems worthy, then, of our consideration whether in a matter of adornment, which God 
Himself has called '' for glory and for beauty," it would not be well to follow, in our restoration of 
liturgical colour, that order which has not only the value of age and experience to recommend it, 
and the similarity to the use of Revelation itself to sanctify it, but also the fact of its being the 
perpetual use of our own national Church, to give it the strongest claim to our obedience. Its sim- 
plicity makes it valuable in an economical point of view. Bed and white and blue being all that 
is absolutely necessary. 

And its distinct symbolizing of the doctrine of sacrifice makes it valuable where that doctrine 
has lost to a certain degree its proper place in the ''proportion of the faith." The more 
** evidently " the sacrifice, and the death of our Saviour God can be set forth among us, the more 
real we must surely believe will be the faith of those He died to save, and as they once put His own 
raiment on Him, that the people might recognise Him the better as he was led to His death— so, if 
we put the '* own raiment" of our dear old Church on the altars and ministers of her mysteries, her 
children will surely learn to know and recognise her place among them more truly, and listen more 
faithfully to her teaching voice. 
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APPENDIX. 

L 

On Chbibtmas. — The colour of Christmas has usaally been made a difficulty in the Sarum order, 
as in 8. Osmund's rubric of colours to be used at the various seasons no mention is made of it; 
and remembering that the early British Church came from the South of France, and afterwards 
S. Augustine came straight from his consecration, from Aries, and that the principal of the South 
Galilean Churches (Lyons) has red for its Christmas colour, it might at first be supposed that red was 
the colour in S. Osmund's time, and that what he found he left. 

ELe certainly would have been very careful to consider the feelings of the Saxons as to 
Christmas, a season particularly dear, and when even the remains of old heathen customs still were 
cherished, nor would he upset the order which his Norman brethren were used to. So we may 
infer, I think, that the Anglo-Saxon and Norman colours were the same, and all the more because 
of no mention being made of any Christmas colour in S. Osmund's order. 

But (1.) The Anglo-Saxon ceremonial was arranged as far as he could by S. Augustine, on his 
Gbeoorian, not on his French antecedents (597 — 604) ; moreover, all Oaul had been forced into 
uniformity more or less with the same condition of things under Charlemagne (800), so much so thkt 
when Charlemagne's son wished to see an old Qallican rite he had to send to Spain to fetch priests 
who could so celebrate. 

(2.) Though Lyons was mainly red for Christmas, the Gregorian (t.«., Boman) use was not — nor 
was Paris, nor, which is closest home of all, was Bouen. Both of these used white for Christmas, and 
Paris certainly for Christmas-tide, i.e., from Christmas Eve to the Purification inclusive, unless 
Septuagesima intervened. 

(3.) And turning to our own uses, we find two local uses at least, telling us the same thing. 
Wells, and especiaUy Westminster, of which the order of its Documenta dates c. 1290, not more than 
100 years after S. Osmund's reform. I argue then — (A) that whitef whether from Anglo-Saxon or 
Anglo-Norman lines, is the Sarum, and, therefore, the general English colour for Christmas, as it 
had certainly been the Bouen colour, and was in every probability the Anglo-Saxon colour before 
8. Osmund took up the question i—iB) That the Sarum Christmas-tide lasts for the 40 days, as in 
Westminster and Paris, and in almost universal Gallican tables ; for not only was the Christmas 
Doxology* continued after Epiphany till the Purification for all the '* Office Hymns," but the Proper 
Psalms for the second Vespers of Christmas became the daily Vesper Psalms for the 40 days. 
These are distinct rules in the Sarum Breviary, as also in several French uses. If, then, the 40 
days are thus marked as to their service, there would be every reason to suppose that the colour 
would throughout coincide, as in the Westminster, Paris, and Bouen rites, so also in Sarum. 

(C.) One point more. Liturgiologists have argued that the special notice given in the Sarum 
order about S. John the Evangelist, that that feast should be white, is a reason why Christmas 
should be some other colour. But if the paragraph is looked at a little more closely, it will be 
seen that the pointed exception refers to what comes a little lower down, viz. — That all Apostles' and 
Evangelists' days should be red, and Confessors', yeUow. S. John is the special exception, being 
hoth Apostle and Confessor ; and this rather argues for than against the Christmas colour being 
white — as that great Apostle's day, coming into close connexion, as it does, with his Master's 
hirth, takes the same colour, just as his other day (ante Port. Lat., May 6th) was always white, 
Calling in Paschal-tide. 

(D.) Lastly, I would notice that even if it could be proved that white, as white, was not the 
definite colour for Christmas, yet we could not be wrong in using it, because we have this to fall 
back upon, that in at least one Inventory (Lichfield) the Christmas vestments are ordered to be 
** precious,^' without any colour given ; and the most precious are generally the white set. 

n. 

There is one point I should be glad, speaking to this particular Society, to mention, and that is 
with regard to S. Paul's use. As far as can be gathered, S. Paul's had a use of its own. (Dr. Sparrow 
Simpson refers to this in his interesting '' Documents," p. xxxv.-vi. quoting Messrs. Wharton 
and Maakell.) But it adopted the use of Sarum in 1414, on the recommendation of Bishop 
Clifford, keeping, at the same time, some of its own old peculiar ceremonies — which we may 
suppose had come down from Anglo-Saxon times. The use of Sarum was ** in cantando et legendo " 
fee offices. 

^ All honour, laud, and glory be, 
Jbsu, Virgin-bom, to Thea. 
All Glory as is ever meet 
To Father and to Paraclete. Amen. 
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Apparently Bishop Olifford, would have gone further ; his date rather betrays him: 1400 was 
a time when the Boman tendency was beginning to exercise an inflaence, and in his Pontifical he 
drew up a table of ecclesiastical colours throughout the year, similarly to one Bishop Grandison had 
drawn up for Exeter, and both allowed in express words that it was **juxta morem Curiae Romanay 
Bishop Grandison pressed his on Exeter successfully, but not so Bishop Clifford, S. Paul having 
kept its own peculiar, while accepting the Sarum Breviary. That is to say, S. Paul's was English to 
the backbone ! And so may it ever be. It certainly is so now — though rumours of a fine green 
frontal for Sundays raises uncomfortable phantasies of Bishop Clifford and Co. ! 

[Since the above was read, a pamphlet by J. W. L., entitled '* Are the Sarum colours lawful 
in the Diocese of London ? " has appeared. It tries to prove that they are not, and takes as its 
argument quotations from Bishop Clifford's Pontifical as to the rules for colours for the diocese of 
London. Unfortunately for the argument, it was just this part of Bishop Clifford's recommendation, 
viz., these colours, etc , ** juxta morem Curiae Romanss " which was not accepted by the then 
authorities of the Cathedral Church 1] 
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PAET I. 
THE 80UE0ES OF THE LITUBGICAL OOLOUES. 

Ut potero explioabo, neo tamen qoasi Pythiaa Apollo, oerta at sini 
et flza, qiUB dizero, sed at homnnoolus anas e mnltis probabilia 
conieotora sequens.— -CicerOi TtuaU, i. ix. ^ 

Thb symbolical use of colours appears to have prevailed amongst civilized nations in 
all ages. The earliest monuments of China and Egypt testify to this ; and even now, if we may 
trost the newspapers, the influence of symbolical colours can be seen on the political events of the 
day : for we are assured that it was only his insistance on the use of the white flag throughout France 
which hindered the heir of Saint Louis from ascending the throne of his forefathers. 

Li any attempt to consider the sources whence the liturgical colours were derived we are met 
at once by a very considerable difficulty, and one which it is not easy to overcome, that is, our want 
of knowledge of what the ancients meant by the various terms purpureus, hyacinthinua, coccineus, 
venetus, coeruleus, and the like. More than a hundred years ago Spence complained that the Latin 
names for colours were very douhtf ul and very ill-understood ; ' and the confusion has been increased 
m our own day by the theory that the ancients were but feebly able to distinguish one colour 
from another. Of this, the various uses of the word jnirpureus seems to be some proof. Purpureus 
is an attribute of the sea, the dawn, the poppy, the blood, the hair, the fig, etc.' It is doubtful 
whether cceruleuSj venetus, or hyacinthinus were blue or green. And the same ignorance prevails as 
to the value of the mediaeval words rubtuSy blodius, inditis, and others. 

The difficulties are also further increased by the changes which time may have wrought upon 
contemporary representations of the colours ; or upon the stuffs themselves, if any such have come 
down to us. Illuminations and painted windows appear singularly untrustworthy witnesses ; for 
besides the changes due to the effluxion of time, which in some of these may have been active, the 
artist was not always careful to give faithful representations of the times in which he lived. His 
end was rather to produce an harmonious and pleasing whole ; a point which no one can urge 
against the early mosaics in the Boman or Bavennese Basilicas. 

It would seem that the theories of the source of the liturgical colours must be largely 
influenced by the theories of the source of the liturgical vestments. In the middle ages, as every 
one knows, the vestments were thought to be copies or descendants of the vestments of the High 
Priest under the Jewish Dispensation, and the liturgical colours would, on this view, naturally be 
allied to the Levitical. But this theory appears to be given up on all sides. Walafrid Strabo, a 
writer of the ninth century, asserts : primis temporibus communi indumento vestiti missas agebant ;' 
and Dr. Bock, so well known for his researches into the sources and history of the liturgical vest- 
ments, says that in the early Church the Christian mysteries were celebrated in a dress only to be 
distinguished by its greater richness and costliness from the everyday vesture^ and that the only 
writer of any authority who holds the contrary opinion is Du Saussay in his PanopUa Sacerdotalis. 

^ Specee, Polymetis^ book YI. dialogue XIY. London, 1747, p. 228. 

'^It may be noted that one Evangelist says that our Lord was mocked in a purple, and another in a seariet, 
nbe. 

' Walafridi Strabonis Liher de rebus eecles. cap. xxiv. In Hittorpius' Collection. 

* Bock, Gesehichte der UturgischeH Gewdnder det Mitttlalters, Bonn, 1859, Bd. i. pp. 416 and 422. 
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When the history of the old Boman everyday garments began first to be studied, it was thought 
that the toga was the ancestor of the chasuble, and that the cope was the descendant of the pwntila. 
This last supposition derived some support from the fact that the pssnula was only worn in 
bad weather, in fact as an over garment to protect the wearer against the rain, while the name which 
the cope still retains is pluviale, highly suggestive of the same use. But later on, the shape of the 
pasnula^ so identical with that of the chasuble, caused this view to be given up ; and accordingly 
Cardinal Bona,^ and a host of writers of less authority, forming a consensus for the last two hundred 
years and more, are agreed that the chasuble is the same garment as the Boman psenula, I may 
also add that the Gommendatore De Bossi, the greatest living authority on Christian antiquities, is 
of opinion that the chasuble is nothing but the psenula consularis, just as the vestments of a Greek 
bishop are a reproduction of the dress of the Boman emperors.' I may add one point from my own 
observations : the ancient chasubles, and indeed in Italy the modem ones, show in their orpbreys 
a precise reproduction of the stripes of the psenula. These chasubles show no cross, either before or 
behind, only what is called the column, and this is usually formed by two parallel and vertical 
bands of stuff.' 

There is nothing antecedently improbable in the theory that the early Christians adopted the 
vesture of officers high in the civil service, when we consider that in the structure of the early 
Christian basilica, the details of the old Boman basilica, or justice-hall, were carefully followed. 
And if the stola and pamula became the albe and chasuble, it would be likely enough that the 
colour of the more ancient garments would reappear with their shape in their Christian descendants. 
The colour of the albe would certainly appear to be derived from the stola, which may be seen to 
be almost constantly white in the catacombs and the early mosaics. And the psenula we know in 
the time of Augustus was dark (pullus) in colour, and worn by soldiers and plebeians of both sexes : 
though before the peace of the Church it had become the garment of men of high rank, and there 
are traces of its having been red in colour.* 

In the catacombs, where the stola is no doubt the prevailing garment, may be seen a few 
figures of men and women dad in the pamula, suhfuscus, or reddish in colour ; but in these under- 
ground places the perception of colour is not always quite accurate, and many of the frescoes have 
plainly undergone restoration. If the colour of the psenula, which we know was puUua in the first 
century, were continued into the Christian chasuble, it would account for the large number of 
planetse fmcse which we find in the early mosaics and records. There is a tradition among Church 
writers that the proper colour of the chasuble is purple or red, for it is supposed to represent the 
purple robe in which our Lord was mocked by the soldiers. 

In heathen Bome we find that certain colours were used in a symbolical sense. Thus the toga 
was fresh whitened, not only when a man sought office, but on solemn days of rejoicing, such as 
birthdays and the like ; and on the other hand, in times of mourning it became dark in colour, 
{pullus, fuscus,) The toga of emperors and of generals on the day of their triumph was purple. 
Later on, a golden colour appears alongside of the purple ; as may be seen in a mosaic, a copy of 
which was lately published in Archseologia, where the gold even predominates over the purple.^ 
There were thus in the old everyday life of Bome four symbolical colours : white, a sign of festivity ; 
a dark colour {fuscus\ a sign of mourning ; purpureus and gold, signs of dignity. These four 
colours are the forerunners of the four liturgictd colours, white, black, red, and gold, which we may 
trace out in early documents and mosaics. 

White is seen in the catacombs and the earliest mosaics as one of the colours of the stola. In 
all ages and nations it has been considered a colour highly appropriate to the priesthood.' 
S. Jerome speaks of bishops, priests, and deacons being arrayed in white in his time,^ and the 
Eastern Church uses it as the invariable colour of the phsslonion out of Lent.^ As a liturgical colour, 
used to symbolize a festival season, it has probably come down to us from the whitened toga of 
festivals at Bome. In the sixth century white appears as the colour of vestments worn at 
Easter.^ But it is not so often seen in mosaics. There is in the apse of the Church of 
S. Csecilia, across the Tiber, a mosaic showing a figure in a white chasuble and green stola. The 

^ Bona, de rebug liturgicis, lib. 1. cap. xxiv. 

' The sovereigns have taken the vestments back again. The King of England is cro'wned in the ornaments 
of a deacon. The stole and maniple may be distinctly traced even in the prints of the coronation of the Queen, 
seen in so many English hoast^s. 

' See the figure of a woman, Heliodora, clothed in a panula in Aringhi {Roma nthterrttnea fioma, 1651, t.ii. 
p. 105, lib. IV. cap. xiv.), and with stripes exactly like the ^* column ** of the chasuble. For a woodcut of the 
pumda see Weiss, Kosiiffnkunde, Stuttgart, 1860. U. Abth. p. 96d. 

^ Aelii Lampridii Antoninus Diadumenus^ cap. ii. in nistorice Avgustae Scriptores, — ^Penolas popolo colons 
rosei dare. Cf. Martial, ziv. 129. Roma magis fuscis vestitur, Qallia rufis. 

* Alexander Nesbitt, ArchcBohgia, 1880, voL xlv. p. 274. 

* Cf. Virgil, ^neid xiL 169. Puraque in veste sacerdos. 

^ Sw Jerome adv. Pelag, lib. L cap. xxix. In Hooker's day the surplice gave greater offence than any other 
ornament: <*amark and a very sacrament of abomination;' (Hookers Ecdta, PoUtie, bk. t. chapw 29) and, it 
would seem, chiefly from its colour. 

> Goar, Euchdogiony Paris, 1647) p. 118. 

' See Part II. of this paper upon Easter. ' 
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date Qsoallj given to this mosaic is about 820. The copy of the mosaic in the Lateran Tridiniomy 
however interesting it may be to the student of the history of the Boman Empire, will detain the 
ritualist but a short time, as it has clearly been very unfaithfully reproduced. It would seem, how- 
ever, that S. Peter is wearing a white chaluble over the stola. The date of the original mosaic is 
said by Mr. Bryce to be about 800.^ 

Black appears very early among the liturgical colours. Cardinal Bona tells us that in the year 
476 Acatius, the patriarch of Constantinople, clothed himself, the episcopal chair, and the altar in 
black as a sign of grief.' Violet, or violet purple, is the most common colour for chasubles amongst 
the mosaics of the early seventh century at Bome ; it may be seen in the apse of S. Agnes outside 
the walls or in the chapel of S. Venantius in the Baptistery of the Lateran, as the colour of the 
chasuble of a large number of saints and popes. As a liturgical colour, there is no distinction 
between black, violet, purple, or blue ; planetw fuscw for Lent and for Good Friday, and black 
vestments for the procession on Candlemas Day, are spoken of by writers so early as the time of 
the Ordo Romcmus, printed by Hittorpius, and of the false Alcuin.' 

It may be thought by some that the golden colour is the very earliest noted of the ecclesiastical 
colours, as Oonstantine the Great is said to have given to Macarius, the Bishop of Jerusalem, a stola 
worked in gold, to be used at Baptism.^ In the Church of SS. Cosmas and Damian at Bome the 
mosaics of the apse show S. FeUx in a golden or yellow coloured chasuble ; the albe is blue. The 
date given to the mosaic is 530, but the figure has been so much restored that its evidence can 
hardly be trusted. There are figures of Pope Paschal in a golden chasuble in S. Praxedes, 
S. Mary of the little Ship, and S. Csecilia across the Tiber, all about the same date, 820. The 
figure of our Lord, in the centre of the apse of S. Praxedes, wears a golden stola with red stripes ; 
and there is also another figure in a golden chasuble and a pall on the left of the arch of triumph. 

The figures of S. Maximianus in S. Vitalis and of S. Apollinaris in S. ApoUinahs in Classe, 
in the well-known mosaics at Bavenna, are said by Ciampini to be clothed in chasubles of a golden 
colour.^ My own recollections of a visit in 1878 were so different to this, that I ventured to appeal 
to an antiquary living on the spot, Signor Corrado Bicci, the well-known author of the best guide 
to Bavenna. He has very kindly not only informed me that the exact colour of the two chasubles 
is an olive green (oliva ccUdo), but has sent me a drawing in water-colours of the vestments, showing 
the golden bees (?) on the olive ground. Gaily Knight's chromolithographs' do not give at all an 
exact idea of the colour used. It is thus worthy of note that the earliest representation of the 
chasuble used in an ecclesiastical way shows the vestment of a green colour. 

In the Byzantine Court the emperor wore white on the death of a kinsman, black not being 
allowed in the palace ; a practice which may be compared with that of some part of the Eastern 
Church which forbids black to be used as a liturgical colour. But when the mourning was relaxed, 
the emperor wore yellow without jewels, and later on resumed his splendid vestments.' The 
cardinals, also, while they are shut up in conclave wear saffron, but put it off as soon as the pope 
ifl elected,' and the see thus ceases to be widowed. In both these cases, the saffron or yellow 
colour is a sign of dignity, assumed when the brighter purple would be unsuitable. 

There is abundance of evidence to show that, in the middle ages, yellow was held to be the 
same as green, and there is no doubt a certain kindred between the two colours from an optical 
point of view, just as black and violet and dark blue run into each other. Green itself early appears 
as a liturgical colour. It has been said that at Bavenna it is seen in the mosaics of the first half 
of the sixth century (521-547.) And in the Chapel of S. Venantius in the Lateran Baptistery 
(date about 640), St. Asterius appears in a violet brown chasuble and green stola ; and the same 
green colour of the stola is seen in a figure of a saint with a white chasuble in the apse of 8. Cseciiia 
across the Tiber (date about 820). The stola was anciently a woman's dress, and Octavius Ferrarius 
tells us that green was one of the colours of the vestis muUehns^ so that this may be a possible 
origin for the gi-een stola ; in some of the early ritualists the poderis (which is the same vestment as 
the stola) is said to be hyacinthine. What colour hyacinthine was, no one can now tell ; but it is 
likely that these coloured stolw were the forerunners of the coloured albes of the middle ages. 

Besides the testimony of these early mosaics we have some written accounts of the use of green 
in the eighth and ninth centuries. A certain abbot is said to have given blue (indicits), green, and 

1 James Bryce, The Holy Roman Empire^ chapter vii. London, 1866, p. 127. 

' Theodoras, the reader, lib. i. Collect. Quoted by Bona, de relms liturg. lib. i. cap. xziT. sec. i. 

' See Hittorpius' Ordo Bomanm and the Pseudo-Alcoin on these days. 

* Theodoret, lib. ii. hist. cap. 27. Quoted by Bona, de rebus liturg. lib. i. cap. xxiy. sec. vi. 
' Ciampini, Vetera Monimenta, Pars IL Romse 1699, pp. 73 and H3. 

• H. Gaily Knight, The Ecckaiasttcal Architecture of Italy, London, 1843, vol. i. 
' Codinus, de officiin magna eccles. et aulce Constant, c. 21. Parisiis, 1648, p. 143. 

• Christopher Marcellus, Bitwan Ecclesiasticorum sive sacrarum Ceremomarum SS. Romance Ecdesitg^ Yenetiis 
1516, fol. viii. There is a book on the safiFron vesture of the cardinals in conclave which I have not been able to 
•66: Joseph Mary Snares, de crocea veste Cardinalium in Conclavi, Romas 1670, in 4to. 

* Octavius Ferrarius, de re Vestiaria^ lib. iii. cap. xxii. in Grsevius' Thesaurus Roman, Antiq, t. vi. 
VenetUs, 1782. 
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red chasnbles to his monastery in the year 800. And Hincmar is said to have sent Amalarias 
the present of a casula cUaprasina in the year 860/ 

Bed is a colour which makes but a small appearance either in mosaics or documents until the 
eleventh or twelfth century. One instance of a red chasuble has just been spoken of ; and on the 
left of the arch of triumph of the Church of S. Prazedes, at Bome, there is a figure in a reddish 
chasuble and pallium over a stola. The date commonly given is 820. Though there are so few 
notices of red in antiquity, yet it is quite possible that it is one of the oldest liturgical colours, and 
descended directly from the imperial purple. In the Boman Church a led colour is to this day a 
sign of dignity : witness the purple of the cardinals ; and Cardinal Bona tells us that a red cope is 
the proper dress for the pope.' This statement is borne out by the Boman ritualists of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. They direct the pope to wear a red cope when he only hears mass, whatever 
the colour of the day may be.' And when the pope is dead he is clothed for his burial in red 
vestments,^ just as inamediately after his election he puts on red shoes, sandals, biretta, and cope. 

If we accept red and golden as marks of dignity, their liturgical use becomes more easy to 
explain. Bed, it has been seen, is put upon the pope as soon as he is chosen ; he wears a red cope 
as his ordinary dress for assisting at ceremonies, and he is buried in red. Bed is the colour in many 
rites for the Eucharist and for confirmation. Bed is given to Apostles and Evangelists, even if not 
martyrs ; in some rites to confessors also, to the founders of churches^ to the patron saint, even if 
he were not a martyr. In aU these the red is a mark of honour. In like manner the golden or 
green colour is in many rites the episcopal colour. It is worn at the bishop's consecration, lus 
enthronement, the anniversaiy of his consecration ; on the feasts of the Chair of S. Peter ; and in 
some churches again it is the colour of the patron saint, whoever he may be ; and as a rule saffron 
or green is the colour of confessors who have been bishops or doctors. At Mentz there appears a 
notable instance. The feasts of Apostles were there kept in green, while their vigils were red. 

This will also serve to explain the appearance of green or saffron and red as ferial colours. 
The French ritualists labour to explain the appearance of red between Trinity and Advent by saying 
that Pentecost dominates the whole time. But this in no way explains the appearance of red again 
as a ferial colour between Candlemas and Septuagesima, or Candlemas and Lent. I would venture 
to suggest that the golden or green and purple or red were in early times worn by bishops as marks 
of honour, being the imperisd colours. This we see in the early mosaics of Bome and Bavenna, 
where popes and bishops are clothed in green, gold, and purple. It is the way of mankind to 
distribute marks of honour till they become valueless, and thus the red and golden colours were 
later on assumed by simple priests, when the Church was not celebrating festival or fast, and so 
neither white nor black was in use. A parallel instance of this is seen in the Gloria in excelsis. In 
the Gregorian Sacramentary bishops only were allowed to say the Gloria; priests saying it but once 
a year, at Easter. Now priests say the Gloria daily, out of Advent and Lent. So in the Eastern 
Church, the epigonation, once an episcopal ornament^ is becoming a privilege uf less dignified 
ecclesiastics." 

Another colour is of frequent use in Gallican rites : cinericius ; I suppose this may be translated 
ash'Coloured, It appears, with some few exceptions, to be used only in the Lenten fast, from 
the first Sunday in Lent to Passion Sunday. It is thought that the colour has its source in the 
ashes distributed at the beginning of Lent. Claude Villette speaks of it as the *' couleur de terre, 
cendre, et penitence," and as being used in Lent, and on the Ember Saturdays at the ordination of 
clerks.' 

There are many facts which would lead us to suspect that this ash colour was little else than a 
substitute for black. For instance, at Westminster the written rule was that black should be 
worn for Lent. In practice we find in the inventories white, i,e, grey or ash coloured. In the 
English inventories these white ornaments for Lent are of very frequent occurrence ; in fact, the 
use of grey or white for Lent appears from these documents to be the only custom as to colours in 
which the English dioceses were unanimous. Blue and violet also appear to hare been English 
alternative colours with the grey ; they are all three secondary colours to the cardinal, black. 

In the year 831, Lewis the Pious caused an inventory to be made of the Monastery of the 

» Krazer, de liturgiis, Aug. VindeL 1786, p. 280. 

' Bona, de rebus liturg,, lib. i., cap. xxiv., sec. xvii. See also Sicardus, Mitrcde, lib. ii. cap. iv. <*Rubeas 
mantus tribuitur per quern charitas vel martyrium declaratur." 

* Christopher Marcellus, Ritwun EccIm. sive SS, Ceremon, SS. Rom, EccUs, Venetiis, lol B^ pcusirn. Mabillon, 
Museum Itcdicum, ordo xv. Lut. Paris. 1724, t. ii. p. 448. Ordo RomanuB auctore Paride Crasso in Martene, de 
antiquU Ecclesice ritibue, lib. iv. cap. xzziv. 

^ Mabillon, op. cit. p. ii. p. 527. Ordo xv. Two or three eye-witnesses of the lying in state of the last pope, 
Pius IX., have assured me that the dead body was vested in white. Clerks in holy orders ought to be buried in 
violet vestments, though this rubric is ignored in practice, and black vestments are used. (See Baruffaldi, <id 
Rituale Romanwn Commentaria, Venetiis, 1763. De exequiis, tit. xxxiv. sec xi. p. 123.) 

' Christopher Marcellus, op. cit. fol. viii. 

• J. M. Neale, History of the Holy Eastern Churchy part i. general introduction. London, 1850, p. 311. 
' Claude Villette, Im Reasons de Coffice et Ceremonies qui se/ont en Feglise, Rouen, 1648, p. 86. 
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8. Bicliariris of Gentnlam, now called Biquier, on the Somme ; and amongst the Testments appear 
"casolsB castanese xl. sericsa nigrse v. persse sericse iii. ex plata i. ex pallio xx. galnse 
sericse y. melnse sericse iii. ex pisce i. ex cendalo iv."^ Further on: ** cappa castanea auro parata 
aerica i. Dalmaticse xxxi." and some other vestments. 

Castaneus is, according to Ducange, the same as stellaria, and this would appear to be a kind of 
purple, probably the same. as one sees in the brown violet chasubles in the mosaics of the apse 
of S. Agnes outside the walls. Persae sericw may be blue, though the Dantophil will 
remember that Dante defines perso as '* a colour mixed of purple and black, but the black prevails."' 
Melnse sericse to be color luttus, or that of an apple ; ex pisce is, according to Maigne d' Amis' lexicon, 
of a blue colour ; and ex cendalo of some silk stufp. Ex plata may either stand for ex bkUta, or 
signify that the vestment was made of plates of metal joined together. If we accept this inventory 
as of the time stated, it would appear that black, purple, blue, yellow, and perhaps green (melnw) 
chasubles were worn at Gentulum in the ninth century. It is, however, impossible to form any 
opinion as to the festivals or seasons for which they were employed. 

Innocent IIL who ruled the Church of Bome at the end of the twelfth century, is no doubt 
the starting point in history for a definite sequence or law for the use of colours for different 
seasons or festivals. Before this time little is said of the use of colours for the difiPerent seasons. 
There is one early instance : S. Paulinus, the Bishop of Nola, in his third hymn on the feast of 
8. Felix, describing the appearance of the church on the festival of the Martyr, says : Aurea nunc 
niveb omantur limina velis, (Carm, de S. Felice, IIL 98.) and the date of the hymn is said to be 
exactly 396. 

In the churches of Gaul the colour for Easter was white in the sixth century if we take the 
Expositio Brevis as written by S. German, who was Bishop of Paris in 555, which says : Albis 
▼estibus in pascha induitur sacerdos,' and there are other notes on the use of the same colour at this 
season in the same churches. At Bome the vestments for Lent and Good Friday were dark in 
colour ; on Maundy Thursday the ampulla for the chrisma was covered with white silk, and the 
priests wore their solenm vestments on this day, though the colour is not given ; at Easter the most 
aolenm vestments are to be worn : deacons wearing dalmatics, and subdeacons albes of linen or silk. 
On the Purification, black vestments are worn for the procession before mass.^ Pierre Lebrun quotes 
a manuscript ordinary of Monte Cassino before 1100, and one of Metz written in 1105, which 
direct black chasubles to be worn by the priest and ministers during Advent, and from Septuagesima 
to Maundy Thursday. The clerk at Metz who censed might be indutus cappa aerica quw nigra sit 
vel similie nigrm,^ 

No doubt, a little more research among the earlier Church writers would find further allusions 
to the use of different colours on certain days and seasons. 

If the writer of the Gemma Aninue be the Honorius of Autun who flourished about the year 
1130, there would be in this work an early allusion, before Innocent III. to the liturgical colours 
for the different degrees of saints. For example, in all rites, red is the colour for martyrs, and 
white for virgins ; and in very many rites, green or saffron is the colour for bishops or doctors, and 
violet for monks and layfolk who have been canonized. Thus the four liturgical colours are divided 
amongst different classes : and this passage, I fancy, must refer to these different colours for the 
different saints, martyrs, virgins, monks, or doctors : '' Hie ager vernat floribus dum ecclesia 
resplendet virtutibus. Odor florum est fragrantia bonorum operum. Bosse sunt martyres, lilia 
Tirgines, violse seculi contemptores, virides herbse sapientes, floridse proficientes, fructibus plense 
animae perfectse."* Sicardus, Bishop of Cremona, a contemporary of Innocent III. gives the 
following mystical signification to the four colours : Pallia vel cortina Candida munditiam, rubea 
charitatem, viridia contemplationem, nigra camis mortificationem, variata coloribus virtutum 
Tarietatem, linea tribulationem, holloserica significant virginitatem.^ 

Innocent III. is known to us from our schooldays through his dealings with King John ; and 
indeed there was hardly any part of Christendom in which he did not make the weight of his hand 
to be felt. To this pope is often attributed the beautiful prose for Whitsuntide : " Veni, Sancte 
Spiritus," and all writers agree that he was one of the very ablest of the successors of St. Gregory in 
the Boman Patriarchal Chair. Jeremy Taylor calls him ** a great canonist, and of great authority.''^ 
At the present moment he is chiefly interesting to us from the rules which he gives in his work, 

1 Luc d^Achery. Spicelegium, t. ii. Paris, 1723. Chronicon moziast. S. Richarii Centulezius Bcriptum ab 
Harinlfo monacho, lib. iii. cap. iii. 

' See Dr. Carljle's translation of the Inferno^ canto v. London, 1867, p. 54. 

* See S. German's Expositio Brevis in Lebmn's i?ap/tca/ton, Paris, 1777, t. iiL p. 242, printed from Martene 
iad Dorand's Trisor des Anecdotes, t. v. 

* See Hittorpius, Ordo Romantts and the false Alcuin for these times. 
' Pierre Lebrun, Explication etc. de la Aiesse, Paris, 1777, t. i. p. 63. 

* Gemma Animce, lib. i. cap. 162. Compare two sermons on S. Agnes, attributed to Thomaa-a-Eempis, 
SoTiumes ad JNovitios, xxvi. and xxTii. printed by Somujalius, t. i. p. 111. Antwerp, 1616. 

^ Sicardus. Mitrale, I'lh. L cap. zii. sub fine. Migne*s ed. p. 44, G. 

8 Jeromy Taylor, a Discourse of Confirmation, section !▼. Heber*s ed. 1822, t. zi. p. 271. 
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De sacro aUaris mysterio, for the different Chrifltian seasons and festiyals. This is the first complete 
enumeration of the colours that I have been able to meet with, though it cannot be doubted from 
the evidence of the early Ordines Romani that symbolical colours were in use before Innocent DL 
and that this pope no more introduced the sequence into the Boman Church than he introduced the 
other ceremonies which he records. Besides, the book was written before he became pope. If 
further proof were wanted, it could be giyen by the development which the sequence had already 
undergone in Innocent IIL's time, as shown by the use of colours secondary to the four cardinal 
colours. 

There are, says this writer, four chief colours, cUbtts, rubeua, niger, et viridis^ because there are 
said to have been four in the vestments of the law : hyssus et purpura, hyadnthus et coccus. It will 
be noted that he leaves out the aurum from the Levitical colours, just as 8. Jerome does,^ apparently 
because it was a material, and not a colour. It may be said that the sequence given by Innocent IIL 
remains for all practical purposes the custom of tixe Church of Bome to this day.' In mediseval 
times it was very widely spread, being used in many churches of Germany and Spain, and in 
England in the dioceses of Canterbury and York, London and Exeter. 

But besides these four chief or cardinal colours, Innocent HI. already speaks of certain other 
secondary colours, which were ranged under the heading of the chief colours with which they had 
some likeness, though they were not altogether identical in tint. Thus violet was allowed instead of 
black ; coccineua instead of red, and croceus instead of green. Or for certain saints ; rose was 
allowed for martyrs, saffron for confessors, and lily for virgins. In the same way we find in the 
more modem Gallican missals that yellow ornaments may be used in place of white; /ulva 
(d'aurore) seu aurea instead of red ; blue instead of violet, and brown instead of black.' ^d this 
we know was the practice in Paris in the time of Lebrun-Desmarettes, who says that the colour d*<xwrcre 
was used for the season after Pentecost.^ Claude Yillette, who wrote in a still earlier time, speaks 
of grey or ash-coloured, violet, yellow, and dove-coloured {coUmbin) as secondary colours to the 
four chief colours in use in the Gallican Church.^ 

The greatest number of secondary colours that I have met with in any authoritative docimient 
was in a Cistercian Missal printed at Paris in 1627. Much the same sequence is given as that of 
Innocent HL but under each cardinal colour a certain number of seconda^ colours is allowed : thus 
under violet appear also : " ceruleus, violaceus, iacintinus vel flavus ; " under white : '' albus vel 
argenteus ; '' under red : '' aureus, rubeus, purpureus; '' the ferial colours are : '' viridis, coalestis ; " 
and Good Friday and the Office of the Dead have : '^ niger, dneritius," which also seem to be tiie 
colours for certain confessors and monks such as 8. Bernard, 8. Thomas, 8. Benedict, and others, 
though red is given generally to other confessors. The same latitude was allowed in England ; as 
one cnly has to look over the mediseval inventories to recognise the numberless shades of colour that 
were in use, though each shade was doubtless ranged under one of the chief four. 



Principal Liturgical 
Colours. 

WHITE 

BLACK 

GOLD 



• • • • < 



BED 



Secondary Liturgical Colours, 

Lily, Silver, Gold. 

{Violet, Purple, Blue, Hyadnthine, Azure, Morello. 
Brown, Grey, Ash, Dove, Dun. 

Gbreen, Saffron, Yellow. 

Crimson, Murrey, Tawny, Purple, Bose, Pink, Gold. 



Even at the present day, in the Church of Bome, so far from five colours only being the rule, 
there are several alternative colours in use ; for example, cloth of gold is allowed in the place of 
white, or red, or green. Though I have not met with silver as a substitute for white in any modem 
book on ritual, yet it is in use at the present day ; as on Maundy Thursday, in 1879, I saw doth 
of silver vestments worn by the priest and sacred ministers in the parish church of San Bemo, in 
North Italy. Then, what are called rose-coloured vestments are allowed instead of violet on 
Gaudete and LsBtare Sundays, and Christmas Eve if it fall on a Sunday ; at Verona, on last Ifid 
Lent Sunday, the vestments of the sacred ministers of the cathedral church were rather of a very pale 
lavender, while the priests who said masses at the side-altars wore chasubles rather of a chocolate, 

^ S. Jerome, Epist. ad FMolam, de vate sacerdotali. 

' InnooentiuB HE. de sacro altan's mysterio, lib. i. cap. Ixiv. 

' For an instance, eee tbe Paris Missal edited by Archbishop de Vintimille. 

* De Moleon, Voyages Hturgiques de Drance, Paris, 1718, p. 247. 

« Olande Yillette, Let Raisont de Coffice et cerenumieSf etc., Rouen, 1648, p. 8& 
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than of any distinct liturgical, colour. All over Italy and the south of France the word violaceus 
has a yery wide interpretation. For example, being at Borne one year just before Easter, I was 
interested to note that in some churches the colour of the yeils used to coyer up the crucifix and 
sacred images was precisely of the same colour as the chasubles of the popes in the seyenth-century 
mosaics of the apse of S. Agnes outside the walls, that is of a yiolet-brown. Then on the Saturday 
before Palm Sunday I heard the mass of the feria said in the choir chapel (or whateyer it is called) 
of the Liberian Basilica, and it was hard to tell the colour of the chasubles of the sacred ministers 
from black. At Pisa the next day it was hard to tell the chasubles of the sacred ministers from 
red ; and one had to look upon some distinctly red object to be sure that the yestments, yeils, and 
other Lenten hangings round the choir were not red. The yeil oyer the large crucifix was yiolet, 
and the velum subdiacanale was layender. Elsewhere in Italy the yestments are yery commonly 
purple, a compound of red and blue. At Milan, a peculiar colour is used during Lent to coyer up 
the ambones of the metropolitan church and the images of the saints. I can only compare it to the 
colour of a fully ripe plum, and it giyes in most lights the appearances of being black, just as the 
purpwa of the ancients did. Dozio tells us that it is called morello,^ but I haye found no mention of 
it in the authorized Ambrosian books. 

The use of a sequence of colours is not uniyersal in Christendom. In the Greek Church, 
according to Goar, only two colours are used : purple for Lent, or times of fasting ; white for all 
other seasons.' With this, may be compared the practice of some poor parishes in Italy. Purple 
is used for Lent and Adyent ; yeUow, a substitute for cloth of gold, at other times. Lebrun says 
that among the Armenians different colours are not worn for different days ; and that black is 
neyer used, not eyen in Lent, nor in the Office for the Dead.^ 

Nor can it be thought that the Easterns look with much fayour upon the idea of a symbolism 
in the liturgical colours. When an Eastern patriarch had explained to him the meaning often 
giyen in the West to the four colours commonly used, he laughed aloud, and said that he had neyer 
in his life heard anything so ridiculous. In our time an effort has been made in the Church of 
England to imitate the Greeks, and to abolish the use of sjnnbolical colours (one of the most 
instructiye parts of the ritual reyiyal of the last forty years) by introducing the Sarum colours accord- 
ing to some restoration by modem antiquaries. All these restorations resemble the Eastern custom 
in the use of two colours only. But the Greek colours are far less painful than the Sarum. The Greeks 
use red only during Lent, and white at other times, while modern Sarum inflicts red upon the 
faithful all the year round, saye at Easter. 

A trace of the custom of using only one colour or an indifferent colour may, perhaps, be found 
in some early Cistercian Cotisuttudines. Among the directions for the general poyerty of the 
ornaments there appears : ministrorum indumenta sine serico sint preter stolam et manipulum. 
Gasula yero nonnisi unicolor habeatur.^ It may of course mean that the chasuble is not to be 
embroidered, but I would submit that it is patient of the interpretation that the chasuble is 
to be of only one colour throughout the year. 

It may interest those who think that the liturgical colours haye some mjrstical source in the 
Old Testament if we look into the history of other colours which haye nothing to do with religious 
obsenrances. Take heraldry : the gradual growth of this art in the middle ages need not be spoken 
of: yet the tinctures and metals had become in post-mediseyal times, and may be now, highly 
mystia Green is the colour of mad men ; sable or black signifies prudence and wisdom, with 
constancy in adyersities. Argent or white is the symbol of innocoDce and purity ; red or gules, of 
loye ; gold or or, is, according to these writers, a mixture of red and white, and represents the most 
noble qualities, because gold is the colour of the sun, and is the king of metals. Purple represents 
nobility, dignity, tranquillity ; and so forth.'^ 

In the history of another set of colours, the colours of the Circus, we shall find that each 
colour had a meaning of its own. Onuphrius Panyinius^ tells us that at first the colours were only 
two in number, white and red ; later on, blue and green were added ; and thus four factions arose, 
of which^ howeyer, the blue and the green take the lead in history. At last, in the time of 

^ OioTanni Dozio, Seconda Appendioe aU* esposiziane detle cenmonie deUa Messa Privata giusta il Rito 
ombnuiano, Milano, 1865, p. 125. 

* Goar, Euchologion, Paris, 1647, p. 113. Gretser also says that pnrple was used in Lent with the exception 
of the Annonciation, Palm Sunday, and Easter Eve ; and white at other times. (Codinus, De officiis magna 
EcekncB et aulce Constantinop. Paris, 1648. Observationes Jacobi Gretseri, cap. i. cap. xvL p. 181.) 

' Pierre Le Bnm, Expiication de la Messe, Paris, 1778, t. ▼. p. 62. 

^ Gnignard, Les Monumente primiti/s de la rhgle cistercienne^ Dijon, 1878, p. 252. 

* The reader may find more of this in Oeliot and Palliot, La vraye et parfaite Science des ArmoiricA, Dijon and 
Paris, 1660, under each metal and tincture. There is a strange book of Frederic PortaFs, published at Paris in 
1837, wiUi the title <'/>m Couleurs symboliquea^'* in which the writer opens the preface by stating his belief that 
the symbolical natore of colours win decipher the hieroglyphics of Egypt, and, in fact, prove a key to all the 
mysteries of history. 

* Onuphrius Panyinius, de ludis Circensibus, lib. i. cap x. in Oraevius* Thesaurue Antiq, Rom, Yenetiis, 
1785, t. ix. 
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Domitian, two more colours were added, gold and purple. Now, it is noteworthy that when there 
were only four colours they were thought to be highly mystic. They were supposed to represent 
the four seasons. Cassiodorus says that the green is the spring ; red, the summer ; white, the 
autumn ; and blue, winter.^ Others refer them to the four elements, and the triumph of the blue 
or the green foretold an abundance of the fruits of the earth, or a prosperous voyage oyer the sea. 

The Chinese have five symbolical colours which they also referred to their five elements, 
" Bed belongs to fire, and corresponds with the south ; black belongs to water, and corresponds 
with the north ; green belongs to wood, and corresponds with the east ; white to metal, and 
corresponds with the west," says the Commentator of Li-Ea. Yellow in this system is the colour 
of the earth; and it is said that this symbolism in colours prevailed from two thousand years 
before Christ to two hundred years after. 

8. Jerome refers the four Levitical colours to the four elements. Byuu8 is the earth ; purpura^ 
the sea ; hiacynthus (sic), the air ; and coccus, fire. It will be noted that S. Jerome does not count 
gold amongst the Levitical colours, apparently because gold is a material, and not a colour ; though 
the same remark would apply to byssut, the fine linen. So that the Levitical colours would really 
be reduced to three ; but the four suited S. Jerome's allegorizing, and were therefore retained. The 
whole epistle is highly allegorical, and does not, so far as I can judge after reading it carefully, 
deal in any way with the vestments of the Christian priesthood.' 

S. Jerome's allegory came down into the middle ages, applied to the Christian liturgical 
colours. Bupert, abbot of Deutz, says that the colours of the vestments refer to the four elements.' 
And the Lyons Missal of 1622 in the Bationale Afissx says: sacrss vestes secundum colorem, 
materiem, positionemque, cuj usque ad quatuor elementa mundi, ad duo hemispheria coeli, partesque 
zodiaci, etc. It was natural enough, when it was thought that the Christian vestments #ere a 
direct imitation of those of the old law, to connect their colours with the Levitical colours. Thus 
the false Alcuin says, speaking of the Mosaic vestments and colours: '^His omamentis debet 
Christi pontifex refulgere, his coloribus exomari."^ 

It is unlucky, however, that the facts do not suit the theory of the origin of the liturgical 
colours from the Mosaic any more than they suit the theory of the kindred source of the vestments. 
Black, which is not a Mosaic colour, is one of the earliest liturgical colours known, dating from 476, 
and there is evidence of its continuous use to the present time ; but it so little fits into the Mosaic 
theory that persons who are unfortunate enough to wear black stoles or cassocks at the altar have 
been made the object of a special invective, and doubts raised as to their safety in the next world. 
In like manner the use of green goes back to the first representation of the chasuble known; 
but it does not appear among the five mystic colours of Leviticus. But that the theorists might 
be afraid of the Greeks when they bring presents, I would offer to get them out of their difficulty 
by saying that, as it is yet unknown what the purpura and hyacintkua of the ancients were, so it is 
just as likely that they were black, or violet, and green, as that they were what we now call purple 
and blue. 

There is another difficulty in the view that the Levitical colours are the only orthodox ones ; 
in the Eastern Church, either only two colours are used, white and purple, or else an indifferent 
colour is used, so that the five mystic colours do not show themselves even in the degraded 
condition in which they are found in the West. Had they been part of the early constitution of the 
Church, some trace of them in the East, always fond of the mystical, might reasonably have been 
looked for. 

The history thus far of the liturgical colours does not greatly incline us to the idea that the 
colours are mystical, as apart from symbolical. I would venture to draw a distinction between 
sjrmbolical and mystical. To parody Bishop Butler : symbolical colours are colours the reasons of 
which we see ; mystical colours are colours the reasons of which we do not see. Symbolical I hold 
the liturgical colours to be ; black or violet seems natural in times of mourning, and white seems 
natural for festivals. But hyactnthus et coccus, byssus et purpura are highly mystical : we can see 
no reason for their employment in the Christian mysteries, where all things, says S. Paul, are to be 
done to edification ; and the ceremonies of which are not to be dumb and dark as in the Jewish 
law, but so set forth that every man may understand what they do mean, and to what end they 
do serve. 

^ GaBBiodoms, quoted by OnnphriuB PanTinins, loe. cit, 
* S. Jerome, de veste Sacerdotali, Epintola ad Fabiolam, cap. xix. 
' Rnpert, de divinu offidis, lib. 1. cap. xviiL in Hittorpius' ooUeotion. 
^ Pseado-AlcninuB, cap. «fe trngnlis vestilnu in Hittorpiiu' collection. 
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PAET II 
A COMPAEISON OF THE OOLOUES IN USE IN VAEIOUS WESTERN BITES. 

Those who have been accustomed only to the Innocentian sequence of colours may be somewbat 
surprised to find how much the different local rites vary from one another in their colours. There 
are but very few points on which unanimity prevails ; and they are these : the use of white for 
feasts of the Blessed Virgiu, and of virgin saints ; of black for the office of the dead ; and of red 
for the feasts of martyrs. 

There is an approach to uniformity in the use of white for Christmas and Easter, and for the 
anniversary of the dedication of the church ; and in the use of red for Whitsuntide, and Feasts of 
Apostles. But in all other matters the bishop of each diocese has seemed to do that which was right 
in his own eyes. There will be found white, ash-coloured, and even, in one case, as at Mentz, red for 
Advent Bed, green, violet, and black at Christmas. Bed, green, and violet for Epiphany. Bed 
and violet for the ferial season. Black or ash-coloured for Lent ; red or black for Passiontide ; 
green, white, or red for Palm Sunday; red, green, or black for Maundy Thursday ; yellow, green, or 
red for Qood Friday ; red or green for Easter, and so on. But I ought to warn the less experienced 
against imagining that there is any essential difference between all these rites, because they vary 
80 much in their outward appearance, their colours, and ceremonies. They may indeed differ in 
these and other unimportant and varying parts of the service ; but the words of the really important 
part are always the same. Take for example the Sarum Canon ; this has only the most infinitesimal 
divergencies from the modem Boman, such differences as cum for et, poateaquam for postqtiam, and 
in similar particles. So that it is really the same. 

Most of the French Missals from which I have taken the colours are unfortunately not very old. 
The early printed Missals of the sixteenth century do not give colours, except perhaps for the last 
few days of Holy Week. The Paris Missal of 1543 gives no colours ; the Bouen Missal of 1544 
gives one colour only : that of black for Gh)od Friday. It is not till quite the end of the 
sixteenth and beginning of the seventeenth century that a complete sequence of colours begins to be 
given. And^ it is to be remembered that at the end of the seventeenth ceijtury there began a 
movement the effects of which lasted quite down into our own time : instead of announcing that 
the Missal was in accordance with the decrees of the Council of Ti-ent, or jvxta Romanum restitutum, 
each bishop began to try to make his Missal scriptural, as we should call it, that is, to use none but the 
exact words of the Bible in public worship. It was indeed only in the variable and unimportant 
parts of the service that the changes were made ; not in the Canon, if we except the attempt of the 
Bishop of Meaux to introduce an Amen after the words of consecration, obviously in imitation of the 
Oriental Bites, an attempt considered " scandalous '* by Prosper Gu6ranger.* It is quite possible 
that the colours may have been altered about this time with the other pai*ts of the seiTice. It was so 
in the Church of Paris ; where the sequence of 1666, when de Perefixe was archbishop, is a very 
different thing from the sequence of 1685, when de Harlay was archbishop. It is this last sequence 
which came down through the eighteenth century to at least as late as the year 1846. (See 
comparative table.) 

Then there are two ancient churches, Lyons, and Vienne in Dauphigny, of which it is, or was, 
the boast that each nescit novitates,^ 1 have seen the Lyons Missals of 1556 and 1622, but I can find 
nothing about colours in either edition ; and the colours given here are taken from the edition of 
de Montazet, published in 1771. Then as to Vienne. I have seen an early printed Missal of this 
Church, but the only information as to coloui's which it gives is that the archbishop begins the 
service of Good Friday in a black cope. The rest of my information I have gathered from various 
authors, the Missal of 1840 giving little more about colours than its predecessor of the sixteenth 
century. 

The province of Auch adopted the Boman books at the beginning of the sixteenth centuiy, 
and the coloui-s of the Missal of 1853 are purely Boman. Charles Guyet says that Bouen, Tours, 
Orleans, and Ajigera had adopted the Boman coloui-s ;' this is time of the Missal of Oi^leans of 1696 ; 
but even in 1751 Bouen had not adopted Boman colom-s wholly ; and it is a matter open to discussion 
whether these colours, which seem to be a modem boiTowing from Borne, were not the ancient use 
of the Church of Bouen. 

^ The reader may find a history of this " anti-litargical " movement, written from not too friendly a point of 
▼lew, in the second volome of Prosper Gu^ranger's Institutions iiturgiques. 

' This was not always the case. The ancient Gallican Rite, which the dream of some ritoalists takes back to 
EphesuB and S. John, was destroyed by Charles the Great so completely that not a sinfi^le copy of the canon has 
come down to modem times ; and a Bishop of Lyons hastened to tell the £mperor that all was now done at Lyons 
ftccording to the Rite practised in the Imperial palace. See Pierre Le Bran, Explication de la Messe, Paris, 1777, 
t iii. p. 266, diss. iv. art. iv. 

' Charles Gayet, Heortologiay Urbini, 1728, t. iii. cap. xxix. quest. 9, p. 344. 
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Sicily can be looked upon as part of Italy only for modem political purposes. Whem the 
Normans conquered this island, they introduced their own Bites under the name of Missak 
GaUicanum, which continued to be printed at least to the year 1568. The sequence is Innocentian 
with slight variations ; the colours are white, red, green, and black ; though the Boman Church, it 
is said, uses also violet and saffron. 

There is one Italian diocese noted for its peculiar use, that of Milan ; but here again, the date 
of the Missal that I have seen is quite modem, that of 1795. This sequence is that still in daily 
use in this diocese.^ I may say that Canon Ceriani most kindly undertook to search among the 
early manuscripts of the Ambrosian Bite for any allusion to colours, but he found none ; not even in 
a manuscript of the twelfth century which specially treated of the vestments of the bishop and 
priest. 

Of the Oerman Bites I have been fortunate enough to see the colours of the primatial see, 
Mentz, which shows in 1602 a great many peculiarities, set forth in the comparative table. I have 
also the colours of two other important metropolitan sees, of Trier in 1608, and of Colen in 1626. 
Those of Trier are almost the same as the Boman. In Germany it would appear that the Boman 
books were very early adopted. In a Missal of Constance of 1603, of Basel of 1586 (suffragan of 
Besan^on), of Colen of 1756, and in a Missale Eomano-Moguntinum, published just before the 
French Bevolution, the Boman colours are followed. The Constance Missal of 1579 gives no 
colours. At Eichstadt the colours in 1619 were Boman as far as they are given. 

Of the Spanish dioceses I have only four complete sequences to show, those of Toledo, the 
primatial see, in 1550, of Siguenza in 1552, of Burgo de Osma in 1561, and of Palencia in 1568, 
both these last in the province of Burgos. I have also the colours at Seville for a few days. 

There is tolerably complete information as to the colours of thirty of the Oallican Bites ; and 
partial information of many others, such as may be gathered from Martene's De antiquis RitHna, 
Grancolas' Commentarius hittoricua in Romanum Bremarium, P. Le Bran's Explication de la Messe, 
De Moleon*s ("pseudonym for Le Brun-Desmarettes) Voyages liturgiqttes, and lastly, a living author, 
the Abb^ Malais* Des Couleurs littirgiques. 

In order to avoid frequent repetition I may say that when Innocent m. is quoted the reference 
is to his work : De Sacro AUaris MysteriOy lib. i. cap. Ixiv. When Durandus, to hx^ Rationale^ lib. iiL 
cap. xviii. but in other cases the book and chapter are quoted. 

When there are no references at the bottom of the page to the authority for the statement, 
search must be made in the bibliography for the name of the church or order. 

The monastic orders commonly follow the Boman sequence rather closely ; so it is only when 
they differ that the change will be noted. 

AD VENT, In Innocent in.*s time black was the colour for Advent at Bome up to Christmas 
Eve. Durandus, who lived a century later than Innocent III., gives violet, while Badulphus, Dean 
of Tongem, who died in 1403, says that black was used at Bome in his day." This well shows 
that black and violet were considered to be synonjrmous, liturgically.' 

Guyet says that the Church of Paris used whit€ from the first Sunday in Advent to Candlemas ; 
or, if Candlemas fell before Septuagesima, to Septuagesima, and that red was worn from Septua- 
gesima to the first Sunday in Lent, even on the Vigils of Saints ; and that this was formerly the 
custom of all the Churches of Gaul.^ The Paris Missal of 1666 gives a sequence like this, 
though the Advent colour was altered to violet in 1685. White was also used at Auxerre in 1738; 
and an alternative of ash-coloured or violet at Beauvais in 1756, though in 1846 violet only .was 
allowed.^ Here some confusion between white and grey may be noted ; and perhaps the same 
thing also at S. Geimain de Pr^ and Corbie, where white was used duiing Advent ; but the deacon 
and subdeacon wore chasubles^ as on Ember Days, Vigils, and in Lent. At Westminster white was 
also wom from Advent to Candlemas. 

Whit« for Advent was not universal among the Benedictines, for black is said to have been the 
colour at Monte Cassino,' though in 1515 the colour was violet. At the ancient Church of Vienne 
in Dauphigny, and at Tours, the colour for Advent was black, and this custom is said to have 

I There is a notion prevalent in England that the Ambrosian Rite is restricted to one Ghnroh only in the city 
of Milan. It is possible that this may arise from a statement of Bishop Cosines that the Roman Mass had "oon- 
fined that which is intituled to St. Ambrose to his own Churob only at Milan." {LUurgficOj Works in Lib. of Anglo- 
Oath. Theology, yol. v. p. 409.) To Gosin, of course, church and diocese were synonymous, and he means that the 
Ambrosian Rite was now confined to the Diocese of Milan, which is still the case. The Rite formerly prevailed 
over the province of Milan, which stretched from Chur on the north to Nizza on the west 

* Radulphi, de Canonum chaervantia^ prop. xvi. In Hittorpius' Collection. 
' See the Ordo Romanus xiv. in Mabillon's Mumtm Italinm^ t. ii. p. 289. 

« Charles Guyet, Hwrtologia, Urbini, 1728, t. iii. cap. xxix. quiest. 9, p. 844. See also Claade Tillette, 
Le§ Raisotu rfe Foffice et CeremontM qui se/ont en Ceglistf Rouen, 1648, p. 86. 
B Malais, Des Couleura Uturgiquea, Dieppe, 1879, sec. ed. p. 21. 

* Martene, de antiqiuB Monachonan ritibuSf lib. iii cap. i. sec. xi. 
7 Martene, loc cit. 
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spread from Tours to the sufifragan Churcli of Le Mans.^ In 1655 the colour at Le Mans was not 
black, but violet. At Colen the colour was also black, while at Mentz, the primatial see of 
Germany, the colour for Advent was, strange to say, red. 

At Toledo, Bm-go de Osma, and Palencia in Spain the colour for Advent was violet. At 
Siguenza it was white. 

In the English Pontificals the colour was violet. At Wells the colour is written medius; 
some have thought this a mistake of the scribe for indius. At York the colour was probably 
blodius. On the Ember Saturday in Advent one of the lessons and one of the tracts were sung 
in red silk copes. The colour for Advent at Sarum remains unknown. 

In the Galilean Missals of the eighteenth century, violet is the almost invariable colour for 
Advent. Violet is used thi'oughout Advent at Milan ; but in this church, as in the Mozarabic 
rite, Advent begins six weeks before Christmas ; on the sixth Sunday in Advent, or the 
last before Christmas, white is used, for on this Sunday a solemn commemoration of the 
Incarnation is made. For the same reason, in some of the Gallican rites, the Ember Wednesday 
is white. In several churches, such as Bourges, Rouen, Paris, and Meaux, the gospel of the day 
was sung after matins with lights, incense, and ceremonies like those at mass. The gieat bell was 
also tolled, and in some churches the celebrant held a palm in his hand while the gospel was sung.^ 
At Wells the deacon and subdeacon wore white. 

The origin of the use of white vestments on this Ember Wednesday would seem to be the 
special mention of the Incarnation in the epistle and gospel. This latter is that of the Common 
Prayer Book for the Feast of the Annunciation. Is this a relic of the old Gotho-Hispanic rite ? 
Leslie, in the second appendix to his edition of the Mozarabic Missal, gives a Gotho-Hispanic 
calendar, probably later than the ninth century, as All Saints is celebrated on Nov. 1st ; on the 
18th of December in this calendar is celebrated " Festivitas gloriosae sanctae M. Virg." and in the 
Mozarabic Calendar the Annunciation is kept on the same day. 

The Missa de Beata in Sabbato in Advent is often white ; and some churches keep both Ember 
Wednesday and the Saturday Lady-mass in white ; others only one of these ; thus at Le Puy, 
Frejus, Poitiers, and Toulouse white is used on the Ember Wednesday only ; at Rennes and at 
Lyons on the Saturday Lady-mass only, while at Albi, Paris, Bourges, Sens, Autun, Troyes, 
Mende, and Pamiers white is used on both Ember Wednesday and the Satui'day Lady-mass in 
Advent. At Coutances, Rheims, Rouen, and Soissons, neither of these days is white. 

At Rome, the ornaments on the third Sunday in Advent are rose-coloured. This appears to 
be of somewhat recent introduction, far more recent than the change of colour on Mid-Lent 
Sunday, of which Innocent DX speaks. 

CHRISTMAS. At Rome, if the vigil of Christmas fall on a Sunday, rose-coloured vestments 
are used instead of violet. It seems to be a Gallican custom to use the colour of the coming feast 
on the vigil, and in many of the rites which I have looked at white is the coloui* of the Christmas 
Eve mass, which on a vigil ought not to be said before three in the afternoon (Shakspere's " even- 
ing mass "), but of which modem custom has made a morning service ; or of lauds or matins on 
Christmas Eve, In some churches, as at Sens, white is used from the vespers of Dec. 23rd, pro- 
bably on account of the antiphon Virgo Virginum at these vespers. 

White is almost universally the colour for Christmas. There are some few exceptions : the 
Church of Lyons used red from Christmas to Septuagesima. This Church also preserved a curious 
custom, of much antiquity, of using three different colours for the three masses on Christmas Day : 
violet for the mass sub galli cantu, white for the mass in aurord, and red for the mass in the day, 
after terce. There is a reference to this custom in Johannes Beleth, who, however, speaks of these 
colours being used for the three noctums at matins ; he says that three cloths, black, white 
(mhcandidus)j and red, are put on the altar, and that one is taken away after each noctum. Later 
on, speaking of the Paschal ceremonies, he describes the same thing as being done in certain gieat 
churches at the matins of Easter. The reason given is what may almost be called the stock reason 
of the earlier ritualists when any three things follow in succession : the first, black, shows the 
state of the world before Moses, before any revelation ; the second, white, the Jewish dispensation ; 
and the third, red, the Christian.^ Sicardus notes the use of the same three colours of the frontal 
both at Easter and Christmas.* But Dm'andus only at Easter ; the altar then, he says, in certain 
churches is adorned with a rich pall ; and afterwards covered with three veils, red, white, and black, 
which are removed, as Beleth and Sicardus tell us, at the end of each lesson and response.* 

1 De MoleoD, Voyages Htitrgiques de France, Paris, 1718, p. 37. Martene, de Antiqws Ecclesice Ritibtu, lib. iv. 
cap. X. sec. xii. 

2 See Orancolaa, Comment. Uistor. in Rom. Brev. lib. ii. cap. ix. and De Moleon, op. cit. p. 144. Martene 
{de Antiquis Afonaehorum Rtfihu, lib. iii. cap. ii. sec. xxv.) says that the day was kept with like ceremonies 
throTif?hout the Benedictine order. 

3 Johannes Beleth, Explic. Div, Off. cap. 69, de Nativ. Dom. and cap. 115, de Omatu Templi Materiali. 
< Sicardus, Mitrale^ lib. vi. cap. vi. and xv. Migne's ed. pp. 220 and 344. 

^ Durandus, Rationale, lib. i. cap. iii. sec. 39 and 40. 
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It may be worth noting what Dui'andus says of certain customs followed by varying churches 
at Christmas ; in some, the altars were left bare, a sign of the shame that men should feel at our 
Lord taking on Him the fonn of a servant ; in others, common (viles) altar-cloths were used to 
show the poor swaddling-clothes of Bethlehem ; and in the thii*d and last, rich and precious frontals 
were hung on the altar to show the joy of Christians at the birth of their King. It is this last 
custom which has become universal in Christendom at the present day. 

The custom of using various colours for the thi-ee masses of Christmas seems to have been widely 
spread. Gi*ancolas tells us that at Paris different colours were used for the masses and noctums, 
though I find nothing of this in the Missal of 1666.^ Martene says that the custom of changing 
the frontals after each noctum was observed in the diocese of Nai'bonne, only in the reverse order 
to that of Lyons : red, white, and violet.* 

Traces of this custom may be found elsewhere. At Mentz, the primatial see of Germany, the 
colour for Advent was red, and the fii*8t mass of Chiistmas was sung in red. The mass in aurora 
was white. The colom* for Christmas itself is not given. In the diocese of Laon the vigil and 
octave of Christmas were red, except the mass in aurora, which was white. At Narbonne the 
colour for Christmas may also have been red, as the vespers of this day were sung in red copes.^ 

The first mass of Christmas was red at Corbie and S. German at Paris, the vigil being also 
red at S. Gennan.* 

At Langres the genealogy was sung by the deacon vested in a gi*een dalmatic* 

In England the colour, directed by the Pontificals, was white, so also at Wells (except the mass 
in Aurora) and Westminster. At York the mass in Aurora was white, and also the sixth day in 
the octave, that is, the only day not taken up by a saint's day ; so that it is likely that white was 
the colom- at York for Christmas. 

At Sarum the colour is again unknown. 

It has been said that the prevailing colom* for Christmas is white. This colour continues in use 
in most Gallican dioceses up to Candlemas, provided that Septuagesima do not fall beforehand. At 
Bouen, the colour of the frontal is not to be changed, whatever be the colour of the ornaments of 
the celebrant and sacred ministei-s, until the octave of the Epiphany. After this date, I suppose, 
the rule is relaxed, but the colour continues white up to Candlemas. 

Sens, Auxen-e, Bom'ges, Poitiera, and Toulouse kept their white vestments up to Septuagesima 
whether Candlemas fell before or after. The same was the rule in the old Paris sequence ; but 
with this addition : that if Candlemas fell after Septuagesima, the white colour was to be continued 
up to Candlemas on all Sundays and week-days. 

In some dioceses, the Christmas or Epiphany colom* is left off at the octave of the Epiphany ; 
as at Bheims, Nimes, and Milan. At Soissons, the violet of the Epiphany is left off at the octave 
and green assumed : at Le Mans the gi*een of the Epiphany is left off, and violet assumed. 

At Wells the Christmas colour is left off at the octave of the Epiphany, and red worn up to 
Septuagesima. According to the English Pontificals white should be worn only up to the 
octave of the Epiphany. At Sarum it seems likely that the Chi*istmas colour, whatever it was, 
was worn up to Candlemas.' 

S, STEPHEN. The colour is universally red. It may be noted that the pope, in going in 
procession on this day to S. Stephen's on the Coelian, and in returning thence, wore a white 
chasuble ; but he said the mass in red.' 

S, JOHN THE EVANGELIST, This day is almost univeraally white. It was white 
in the Sarum use. Soissons, Le Mans, and perhaps Colen use red. It may be noted that 
Innocent IH. does not make S. John an exception to the general rule that the feasts of the apostles 
are red. Green may have been the colour at Mentz. 

HOLY INNOCENTS, Even as early as the time of Innocent III. there was some discussion 
as to the colour to be used on this day. Some used the violet-coloured vestments, proper to Mid-Lent 
Sunday, or black vestments and mitre without orphrey, propter trtstitiamf the voice heard in Bama. 
Othera, on account of the martyrdom, which is the chief thing held in memory by the Church, 
used red, though at the same time a mitre without oi^phreys. At the present day violet is used at 
Bome, unless the feast fall on a Simday, when red is the colour. Bed is also used for the octave 
and votive masses of the Holy Innocents.® 

Apai*t from the Boman sequence, the colour is almost universally red. Bed is used at Milan, 



* Grancolaa, op, cit. lib. ii. cap. xiv. Venetiis, 1734, p. 214. 

' Martene, de Antiguis Eccles. Ritibus, lib. iv. cap. xii. sec. v. Ed. Venetiis, 1783, t. iii. p. 83. 
' Martene, de Antiquis Eccles. liitilms. lib. iv. cap. xii. sec. xlv. 

* Martene, de Antiquis Monachorum Hitibus^ lib. iii. cap. iv. sec. ix. and cap. iii. sec. xi. 
'• Orancolas, 0/7. ctt. lib. ii. cap. xiv. p. 217. 

^' Candlemas was thought to be the last day of Christmas as late as the end of Queen Anne's reign. See 
Swift's Journal to Stella, 171 1-1*J. Feb. 2. " This ends Christmas, and what care I ? " 
■^ Mabillon, Mwi. Ital Ord. Kom. xii. t. ii. p. 171. 
- Homage, Opera Liturgica, Leodii, 1810, Collectio Deoretorum, t. t. p 73. 
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the clinrches of Wells^ Mestz, Sicily, and Spain, and almost universally in the Gallican rites ; so 
Tmirersally that Rouen is, I think, the only exception, and here the Roman rule is followed. At 
Trier, black or violet may be used, if it be a week-day. And Martene says that at Monte Oassino 
black chasubles were worn by the deacon and subdeacon.^ Violet is the rule of the English 
Pontificals, though it is noted that it is only according to Roman custom. 

CIRCUMCISION, In most churches the colour of this feast appears to be white, following the 
colour of Christmas. But there are a good number of impoiiiant exceptions. For example, Milan, 
Trier, Siguenza and Palencia in Spain, Le Mans, the churches of Sicily, and some others used 
red, and before 1669, the order of Maturins.* At Mentz, blue, the penitential colour, was used. 
The Carmelites used red on the day, though votive masses of the Circumcision were white. At 
Wells, the principal nilers of the choir wore white, the secondaries red. 

At Lyons red was the colour, though it may be noted that this was also the colour for 
Christmas. At Laon, though red was the colour for Christmas, yet the Cii'cumcision was celebrated 
in white, the reason given being that the office was all about the Blessed Virgin. 

THE EPIPHANY, This is also white in the greater number of cases.' Even at Lyons, where 
red is the colour from Christmas to Septuagesima, the course is broken by the Epiphany. At Laon and 
Mentz the Epiphany was white. At Toulouse yellow vestments are to be used ; at Lisieux red or 
gold.* At Le Mans the vigil and feast are green. At Clermont, in Auvergne, red was used on the 
day, and thence to Septuagesima.* At Soissons the colour of the feast and octave was violet. At 
Toledo the vigil and octave were red, but white was used after the octave up to Septuagesima. 

In an Ordo RomanuSj issued by the authority of Gregory X. that is somewhere between 1271 
and 1276, the feasts of Confessors and Virgins from Christmas to the octave of the Epiphany are 
to be white, but red if they fall on a Sunday. If the mass be of the Sunday, and not of any other 
feast, white is to be used.* 

Apart from the Gallican ritos, the custom seems to be to adopt the ferial colour at the octave 
of the Epiphany. Green is then begun at Rome, Mentz, the churches of Sicily, Siguenza in 
Spain, Rheims, Soissons, Nimes, Colen, Trier, and the English Pontificals ; saffron, at Palencia in 
Spain ; violet at Lemans ; but red at Mentz, and Wells in England. Toledo is an exception, and 
white is used from the octave of the Epiphany to Septuagesima. 

CANDLEMAS is nearly always called the Presentation of the Lord in the eighteenth- 
century Gallican Missals, the Pui-ification of the Blessed Virgin in the sixteenth-century Missals, 
and Ypopante Domini in the eaiiy Missals, and the earliest writers on ritual. White is the colour 
for feasts of the Blessed Virgin everywhere ; but the colour for the procession with candles before 
mass is violet at Rome. And the use of black vestments fon the procession is spoken of by the 
false Alcuin, and in the Ordo Romanus of Hittorpius.' Later on, in Cardinal Gaietano's Ordo 
Romanus of the fourteenth century, the junior cardinal presbyter is to bless the candles in a white 
cope, the assistants being in violet, while during the procession the pope wears a i*ed cope ornamented 
with pearls and orphreys, having apparently worn a simple red cope during the distribution. '^ 

The Benedictines and Dominicans also have the blessing of candles and procession on Candlemas 
Day in white. And the same colour was used at York, Mentz, and at Vienne in Dauphigny.' 

After the Purification, the feriil colour is assumed in many Gallican churches. Green is 
worn at Albi, Rennes, Nancy and Toul, Lu9on, Rouen, Troyes ; red, in the modem Paris sequence, 
Le Puy, Frejus, Autun, Mende, and of coui-se Lyons. 

SEPTUAGESIMA, It seems likely that at Westminster red was worn from Candlemas to 
the first Sunday in Lent ; and this was also the rule in the Paris sequence of 1666, Septuagesima 
liaving no special colour of its own ; but white, or the ferial colour red, just as it fell before 
or after Candlemas. In the Gothic and Gallican rites, printed by Muratori, and in the Mozarabic 
rite, there is no Septuagesima, and this custom at Paris may possibly be a survival of the old 
Gallican rite. 

At Mentz red was the colour from the octave of the Epiphany te Ash Wednesday. And it is 
likely, too, that at Sarum, red was the colour from Candlemas te the first Sunday in Lent, as 
on Ash Wednesday the colour was still red. 

Before passing into the details of the Lenten colours it may be worth while to take a sort of 
bird's-eye view of the different rites, so as to have some general idea of them. Rome 

1 Martene, de Antiquis Monach, EitihuB, lib. ill. cap. t. sec. xvi. 
' De Moleon, op. cit. p. 222. 

3 There is a most whimBical reason for this : becanBe the star which led the Magi shone in the milky way. 
(A. Bellotte, Ritus EccUs. Laudunenais, Paris, 1G62. Observationes, p. 767.) 

* Malais, op. cit. p. 10 

* Charles Guyet^ Heortofopia^ Urbini, 1728, t. iii. p. xxix. qnsest. 9. 

« Mabillon, Museum /^o/.' Paris, 1724, t. ii. p. 235. Ordo xiii. cap 18. 
"^ See this day in the Ordo and false Alcuin in Hittorpius* Collection. 

* Mabillon, op. cit t ii. p. 343. 

* De Moieon, op. di, p. 33. 
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preserves the same colour, violet, from Septuagesima to Maundy Thursday, while nearly all other 
rites, in whatever country they may be found, adopt a different colour, usually black or red, for 
the last fortnight of Lent. Then, as a division of the non-Roman rites, some of the eighteenth- 
century Gallican sequences adopt the following nile: violet from Septuagesima to Ash Wednesday; 
ash-colour from Ash Wednesday to Passion Sunday, and red or black fi-om Passion Sunday to Easter. 
It would seem likely that in the Gallican rites the use of these ash-coloured ornaments in Lent is 
more ancient than the use of violet ; or that formerly black was used from Septuagesima to Passion 
Sunday. 

Thus Home, it would appear, almost stands by itself in preserving the same colour at the end 
as at the beginning of Lent. But there ai'e a few churches who keep their violet to the end, as 
Eouen, Goutances, Ti-oyes, Soissons, and the churches of Sicily. Lyons, which begins ash-coloured 
vestments on Ash Wednesday, keeps them to Maundy Thui-sday. Be8an9on, Vienne in Dauphigny, 
and the Collegiate Church of S. Aignan at Orleans are said by Grancolas^ and Le Brun-Desmarettes^ 
to wear black from Septuagesima to Easter, though in a Ceremonial of Besan^on of 1707, the 
colour is given as violet from Ash Wednesday to Passion Sunday. 

At Mentz, blue, the penitential colour, was worn from Ash Wednesday to Passion Sunday ; 
and at Colen and Trier, black from Septuagesima to Passion Sunday. The same is said by Guyet 
to have been the rule at Bourges,^ though in the Missal of 1741 the Gallican sequence of violet, 
ash-coloui'ed, and red, is given. Ash-coloured vestments were worn at Poitiera from Septuagesima 
to Passion Sunday, and Malais says the same rule prevailed at Beauvais.* Violet at Albi, Lu9on, 
Bennes, Nancy and Toul, Nimes, Cahors, Toulouse, Bheims, Auxerre and Mende from Septuagesima 
to Passion Sunday. 

Among the Benedictines at Monte Cassino, and in Spain at Toledo, Siguenza, Burgo de Osma, 
and Palencia, and according to the English Pontificals, violet was worn from Septuagesima up to 
Passion Sunday. At Wells the Lenten colour was also worn from Septuagesima to Passion Sunday ; 
but there is in the manuscript a most unfortunate hiatus, just where the name of the colom* is 
about to be expressed. It is a mere speculation to say that it was indiiLS, from analogy with the 
Advent colour ; for the Advent colour in the MS. is undoubtedly medius. 

At the end of the seventeenth century it was noted that the Lenten colour was not assumed at 
Paris until the first Monday in Lent ;^ but in most of the modem eighteenth-century Gallican Missals, 
the use of the ash-coloured ornaments began on Ash Wednesday, and continued to Passion Sunday, 
as at Pamiers, Meaux, Bourges, Poitiers, Autun, Frejus : and it may be said that at Westminster, 
black was worn from the first Sunday in Lent to Passion Sunday ; and that the same thing was 
done at Sens, only the Lenten black was relieved on Sundays by violet to mark the Lord's Day. 
This change of black to violet on Sundays also prevailed at Colen whenever black was worn on 
week-days, and the rule at Milan is the same, though black continues up to the Sabhato in Traditione 
SymboU, that is, the Saturday before Palm Sunday, when the creed was anciently imparted to the 
catechumens prepaiing for baptism at Easter. 

Many of the modem Gallican Missals enjoin black as the colour for the ceremonies connected 
with the blessing and distribution of the ashes on Ash Wednesday. According to Mai'tene this ii 
a practice of some antiquity, as the manuscript Paris Ordines prescribe it.® Besides Paris, black 
was used at Albi, Pamiers, Mende, Lu9on, Cahoi*s, Le Puy, Autun, Frejus, Toulouse, and, according 
to Martene, Bayeux. 

At Toledo ash-coloured vestments were used on Ash Wednesday. 

MID'LENT SUN DA F. A change from the Lenten colour of the ornaments on Mid-Lent 
or Lastare Sunday may be traced back to the time of Innocent III. He speaks of the colour being 
violet, instead of the more sombre Lenten black ; and at the present day rose-coloured vestments 
are wom at Bome, instead of the penitential violet. At Siguenza and Palencia in Spain white, 
and at Bm*go de Osma red, vestments were wom, while at Lyons green was the rule. 

PASSION SUNDA F. It has been already said that in almost every sequence away from 
Bome a colour different from the Lenten marks the last fortnight of Lent. At Paris black 
ornaments with red orphreys were wom. Black was also wom at Albi, Toulouse, Autun, Pamiers, 
Lu9on, Cahors, Le Puy, Frejus, Mende, and at Toledo, Burgo de Osma, Siguenza, and Palencia 
in Spain. The Benedictines at Monte Cassino also wore black for this fortnight. 

Bed was wom at Sens, Bheims, Bourges, Besan9on, Le Mans, Auxerre, Nevers, Chalons, 
Chartres,' and in the German dioceses of Mentz, Colen, and Trier, and in England at 
Sarum, Westminster, and Wells. At Meaux a choice is given of red, or brown, or black with red 

1 Grancolaa, op. dt, lib. L cap. xlvi. 

2 De MoleoD, op, cit. pp. 87 and 205. 
' Guyet, loc. cit. 

^ Malais, op. cit, p. 23. 

• De Moleon, op. cit. p. 247. 

* Martene, de Antiquis EccUiia RitibuM, lib. iv. cap. xviL Ordo vi. 
^ Martene, de Antiquis Ecclee, Hit. lib. iv. cap. xix. sec. xxiiL 
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orphreys. At Exeter, a choice of red or violet is allowed ; and some vaiiation also is allowed by 
the English Pontificals : possibly the same colours as at Exeter, only unfortunately pai-ticulars 
are not given. 

PALM 8UNDA T, An Ordo Romanus of the thirteenth century tells us that, though the 
Gallican Chui'ches used red on Palm Sunday, yet the Roman Chui-ch used violefc.^ A later Ordo 
of the next century gives the pope a choice whether he will wear violet vestments or those of 
a green colour without peai'ls.* A still later Ordo directs the pope, if he bless the palms only, 
to wear a red cope, but this is very likely only as a sign of his dignity, the same Ordo directing the 
pope to wear a red cope on most other occasions ; but if the pope celebrate as well, he is to wear 
paramenia violacea vel Indii coloris? 

Maiiene says, just as the thirteenth-century Ordo says, that red was a common colour for 
the mass on Palm Sunday. He notes this at Strassbui'g in Germany, Langi'es, the two chui'ches 
of SS. Stephen and Mai-tial at Limousin, and S. John at Chartres.* Red would naturally be the 
colour in those churches where red was the colour for Passiontide, just as black would be the 
colour in those churches where black was the Passiontide colour. Thus black is the colour at 
Paris, and red at Besan^on.^ 

To this, of course, there are exceptions. At Milan, the colour for the procession on Palm 
Sunday is violet, though red is the Holy Week colour. At Cahors violet is used for the blessing 
of the palms and the procession, though black is the Passiontide colour ; the same at Lu9on, only 
red is used instead of violet for the procession. 

Red was also the colour at the Monastery of Fleurus in the Low Countries, when the abbot 
wore a red cope in the procession, and at S. Benignus, at Dijon, the priest wore at mass red vest- 
ments embroidered with gold.® At Wells all wore red, except one black cope for the part of 
Caiaphas. The day is marked as red at Mentz, and at Agram, the capital of Croatia, the celebrant 
wore a red cope in the procession. At Siguenza, in Spain, red was the colour for the procession, 
and up to the reading of the passion. Afterwai'ds the mass would appear to have been black. 

It has been noticed that in Mabillon's Ordo Romamis xiv. the pope might on Palm Sunday 
wear green vestments in the procession. This colour appears again at Laon, the reason therefor being 
that gieen is the colour of palms and of triumph. Green also was the colour at Seville and 
Toledo in Spain, and Vienne in Dauphigny,' though the Vienne Missal of 1840 directs violet. 

Martene prints a Rouen Ordinarium in which the Palm Sunday procession with the Host is 
directed to be met by four priests clad in red and gi-een copes before the dooi*s of the chui*ch.® 
With these colours may be compared the green and red satin canopy for Palm Sunday which was 
found among the goods of the Church of Moulsford, in Berkshire,^ though it should be remembered 
that gi'een is a very common complement to red in mediaeval vestments. 

We are now met by a custom which introduces the colour proper to the Eucharist into the 
Palm Sunday procession : that of carrying the Blessed Sacrament in the procession to commemorate 
our Lord's entiy into Jerusalem. This is a custom which seems particular to England and 
Normandy.'** It was common all over England down to the Refonnation ; and it existed at 
Coutances even in 1825, though it had disappeared from the Rouen Missal of 1544." It dates 
from the time of Lanfranc, who when Abbot of Bee ordained a like ceremony. At Sarum, the 
priest blessed the palms in a red cope, and the priest, who can*ied the shrine in which the 
Euchai-ist was, woi*e a red cope ; (see Biitish Museum manusciipts, Lansdowne 432 and Harl. 4919.) 
so that it becomes a sort of likely guess that red was also the colour at Sarum for the Eucharist. 
At Wells red was also used, which is both the Eucharistic and Passiontide ooloui". At York white 
was used for both the blessing of the palms and the procession. The palms were blessed by a 
prelate in a white silk cope and stole. The Blessed Sacrament was then brought into the church 
from the archbishop's house, another priest in a cope of cloth of silver bearing the Host under a 
canopy. The colour for mass does not appear. At Coutances, white is likewise used for the 
blessing of the palms, and the Blessed Sacrament is brought into the church in procession as at 
York, but the colour of the mass is violet. 

The colour used in the procession at Monte Cassino and at Palencia in Spain was white, 
though no like ceremony seems to be practised ; the colour of the mass was black. White for 

^ MabiUon, Museum lialicumf t ii. p. 237. Ordo xiii. cap. 21. 

' Ibid. p. 363. Ordo xiv. cap. 82, 

' Jbid. p. 474. Ordo xv. cap. 68, 54, and 66. 

* Martene, de AntiquiB Eccksia RitibuSy lib. ir. cap. xs. sec. xix. 

^ Jbid. sec. xxiii. The colour was to be ntbicunda aut ex purpura sanguinea. 
^ Mai-tene, de Antiquis A/onachorum Ritibua^ lib. iii. cap. xii. sec. xiv. and xx. 
' De Moleon, op. cit, p. 87. 
■ Martene, de Aniiq. EccUa. Ritibvs. lib. iv. cap. xviii. ordo v. 

• Money and Parker, Inventories of Furniture, etc. {Berks.) Oxford and London, 1879, p. 29. 
*® See Maztene, de Ant. Eccl. Ritibvs. lib. iv. cap. xx. sec. xi. 

^^ Grancolas, however, speaks of this ceremonial as persisting in his time. (Cbmm. in Rom. Brev. lib. i. 
cap. xlvi. Venetiis, 1734^ p. 144.) 
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the procession was also used by the Dominicans and Carmelites. This custom of using white is 
spoken of by Durandus, who says that in his time cei^tain churches used white at the blessing of 
the palms and procession, while the gospel was read, and the Gloria lam was sung. Durandus 
in no way connects the colour with the Eucharist ; but says that white signifies the joy that should 
accompany a festival of our Lord. 

MAUNDY THURSDA Y. Violet is the colour at Bome for the offices of this day, and in 
most other rites also the colour for Passiontide is not changed. But the colour for mass and certain 
ceremonies which accompany mass is often different. At Bome white is the colour for the mass of 
Maundy Thureday, and the reason given for this by Innocent III. is that during the mass the holy 
oil is blessed ; {propter conffctionem chrismatis.) Amalarius notes that in his time the ampulla 
were covered with a white silk veil ; * and the same thing is noted in the firat of the two Ordines 
Eomani printed by Muratori.^ 

At Lyons, and this also was the rule at Exeter, the colour of the mass at which the oils are 
blessed was white ; otherwise red ; and red would also appear always to have been the colour for any 
office save mass. At Milan, red is used even if the sacred oils be blessed, thus preserving the ordinary 
Passiontide colour: though the priests and other ministers who assist in the blessing of the oils 
wear white. In the Gallican rites, it has been said, a large number use red like Milan as the 
Passiontide colour, and in theso, red is continued on Maundy Thuraday as on the other days of 
Holy Week. Where black is the Passiontide colour it continues to be used on Maundy Thursday, 
and is only changed for red at mass, to which in some rites are added vespers, absolution, and the 
washing of the feet. For example, at Mende, red is used for the absolution and mass only ; at 
Paris, for the absolution, mass, and washing of feet only ; at Lu9on, only for the absolution, mass, 
vespers, washing of the altai*s and feet. 

Bed. then, was the general colour for the mass and special offices of Maundy Thursday 
throughout France. Saving those churches which have adopted the Boman colours altogether, I 
find that white is only used at Besan^on, Bheims, Bouen,' Coutances, Beauvais, Nimes, Le Mans, 
and Vienne.* 

Bed was the colour for the day at Sanim and Wells. At York, the festival vestments were 
to be worn at mass, but the colour is not expressed. It is likely to have been white. 

At Exeter, white was used if the chrism were blessed by the bishop, but red in parish 
churches ; in the other English pontificals white only seems to have been used. White is also 
directed in an office for the blessing of the oils in Archbishop Chichele's Pontifical in the library 
of Tiinity College, Cambridge. 

At Mentz, in Germany, red was worn, continuing the Passiontide colour, but at the washing 
of the feet the deacon sang the gospel in green. (Cf. the German : Gruner Donnerstag.) At Tiier 
white was used, but red at Colen. 

Green also appeal's as the colour of the deacon's vestments dm*ing the Maundy at S. Martin's, 
at Lyons, and green was also the colour for the mass on this day.* 

At Toledo, Burgo de Osma, Siguenza, and Palencia, in Spain, the colour for Maundy 
Thursday was white if the chrism were blessed ; otherwise the Passiontide colour, black, was 
retained, except at Siguenza. When the Eucharist was placed in the sepulchre on this day, the 
priest at Palencia covered the sacred vessel with a black veil. 

GOOD FRIDA Y, In the Ordo RoTuanus, printed by Hittorpius, the vestments for Good Friday 
were to be of the Lenten colour, that is, ftiscus. The same rule is given by the false Alcuin. In 
Innocent in.'s time the colour was black ; and this has been kept at Bome down to our own 
days, apparently the sole survival of the time when all Lent and Advent were kept in black. 

Bed is also a colour which is widely spread. Mai-tene, indeed, says that red was used in 
almost every church,* and Grancolas points out that in the ancient Pontificals the bishops were 
directed on this day cum casula ruhea ceUhrareP Bed may be found in many countries as the 
colour for Good Friday. It is red at Milan, at Mentz, and indeed throughout Germany, at Sarum, 
Westminster, and partly at Wells, and the English manuscript Pontificals also direct it until 
after the solemn pray era. In the Gallican Bites it was very common. 



^ Amalarius, de Ecdes Officiis, lib. i. cap. xil. de Sexta variotate Goezue Domini. It may be noted that even 
in those Gallioan rites where red is used for the ministers, the ampulla for the chrisma is covered with a white 
silk veil. 

* Muratori, Litwrgia Romana Vetw, Venetiis, 1748, t. ii. p. 992. Feria v. CcenaB Domini. 

' At one time the colour for the reconciliation of penitents on this day was red at Rouen, (Martene, op. cit, 
lib. iv. cap. xxii. sec. ii. ordo ii.) but the mass has been white at Besan9on and Beauvais for some ages. (Lib. it. 
cap. z.xii. among the Antiqui Ritvs.) 

^ De Moleon, op. cit. p. 37. The Missal of 1840 directs the priest to wear a red stole for the procession after 
mass. 

^ Martene, de Antiq, Eccles. Rilibus, lib. iv. cap. xxii. Rit. Lugd. Monast. S. Martini Athan. 

« De Moleon, op. cit. jap. 101 and 401. 

^ Martene, de Ant. Ecclet. Riiibus, lib. It. cap. xxiii. Antiqui Ritus Insignia Eoclesiae Bisnntins. 
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To enter more into details. At Rouen, the colour was black in 1544, and this colour was 
used at mass in 1751, though violet was the colour for the offices. In the early eighteenth 
century pui-ple was the coloui* for mass at S. Lo, in Rouen, Angei-s,* and Be8an9on.* Black 
was the colour at Coutances. At Lyons, the ash-coloured vestments of Lent changed to violet on 
Good Friday. At Soissons, the violet changes to red ; at Troyes, to black. 

In the Galilean rites generally the rule seems to be that the Passiontide colour, if black or 
red, was kept on Good Friday. Thus it was black at Paris, red at Bourges, Maundy Thursday 
being kept in red at both. Martene notes that red was the colour at Langres, Noyon, S. Martial 
at Limousin, S. John at Ohaiires, but black at Senlis and Chalons, and S. Germain de Pres. In 
some churches the deacon and subdeacon ministered in albes only ; and at Narbonne these were 
iohe de sindone nigro? Bishops often wore only the vestments of a simple priest. 

At Laon an extraordinaiy colour makes its appearance : saffron, (croc^us). This is the only 
day on which saffron was worn at Laon ; and the reason that the commentator, Antoine Bellotte, 
gives is that yellow is the colour of bile, which again is the cause of anger, and so the yellow colour 
of the vestments shows the spite of the Jews against our Lord. It is used only in the office of the 
Praesanctified. 

At Vienne, a colour akin to croceus shows itself. The praecentor and cantor in green copes 
carrying the cross to be venerated began the antiphon : Ecce lignum* It is probable that black 
was the colour for the celebrant, as in the early edition of about 1520 the archbishop begins the 
office in capa serica nigra. The priest and ministers in 1840 wore black, but two cantors in red 
copes sang the reproaches alternately with two cantors in black copes, as in many other Galilean 
rites. 

At Milan red is the colour for Good Friday ; but the Galilean Missal of the Sicilian churches 
directs black to be used, and one of the rubrics of the office speaks oi planetis fuscia. 

In England there is no doubt that red was the colour at Sarum ; the priest wore a red 
chasuble to begin the office of the Praesanctified. At Wells, red was the colour of the day, but 
the deacon and subdeacon wore purple, if there be any difference between the two colours ; the 
English Pontificals think it more convenient to wear red until the solenm prayers be over, and 
then to wear black, rather than during the whole of the office ; but at Exeter, violet was worn 
instead of red. 

Red seems to have been common throughout Germany. At Mentz and Colen the oolour was 
red ; at Trier the priest might wear either a red or a black chasuble, and the cross to be venerated 
was covered with a red pall. 

But the early introduction of the Roman books turned out the local customs of Germany 
almost before they could be given to print. It may be worth noting that Thomas Naogeorgus, 
(or Kirchmaier) the author of a scurrilous and indecent poem, On the Popish Kingdom or Rfiign of 
Antichrist, speaks of crimson as the colour of the cope in which apparently the reproaches on 
Good Friday were sung.® Also in a sort of Rituale, printed at Wiirzburg in 1564, with the title 
Agenda Ecclesiastica for use in all dioceses, the priest is bidden to begin the office of the Prae- 
sanctified in a red chasuble. In many of the early German Missals the colour for Good Friday is 
the only colour given. At Passau in Bavaria the Missal of 1522 gives red as the colour. The 
Salzburg Missals of 1507 and 1515 give this rubric : *' Finitis orationibus portatur crux velata 
de sacrario a duobus sacerdotibus indutis sacerdotalibus vestibus et rubeis casulis : sequentibus 
cantoribus quae cantant Popule vieus, quibus finitis tres scolares induti cappis purpureis greco 
sermone succinunt Agi/os,'' At the Monastery of Bursfeld the crucifix was covered with a red veil, 
and the ministers wore red chasubles, as the Ceremoniale Benedictinum, written in 1502, but 
published at Paris in 1610. sets forth at page 97. 

At Strassburg, however, Martene says the colour was black. It was black at Eichstadt ; 
but in a modem Missal of Nancy and Toul. red is the colour. 

At Agram, the capital of Croatia, the priest and ministers are told to wear black chasubles 
if they have them ; otherwise only albes. 

At Toledo, Seville, Burgo de Osma, Siguenza, and Palencia the colour on Good Friday was black. 
And in Alexander Leslie's reprint of Cardinal Ximenes' edition of the Mozarabic Missal, black is 
given as the colour of the ornaments at the mass of the Praesanctified on Good Friday. Further, 
the Lenten ornaments were retained until the end of the last litany aft^r the blessing of the font 
on Easter Eve ; the black frontals were then removed from the altars, and the ministers vested in 
white for the mass of Easter Eve.® 



* De Moleon, op. cit., pp. 101 and 401. 

* Martene, de Ant. Ecclex. Ritihus. lib. iv. cap. xxiii. Antiqui Ritus Insignia Ecclesise Biauntinae. 
3 Martenn, de Antiquis Eccles. RitibuSf lib. iv. cap. xxiii. sec. viiL 

* Martene, loc cit. 

' " Being clad in coape of crimozen die, and dolef nlly they sing." See p. 334 of the New Shaksp^re Society's 
edition of Philip Stubbes' Anatomy of Ahmex. 

* Alex. Leslie, Missale Mixtum dictum Mozarabesj Rom«, 1755, pp. 173 and 190. 
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EA STER. Until after none have been said on Easter Eve there is no assumption of any festival 
colour. The Paschal ornaments are only taken at some point in the long office which precedes the 
mass said immediately before the first vespers of Easter. This mass is really the first mass of Easter 
Day, as the expressions in the Eamltet, Preface, and Canon show. Even down to the eighteenth 
century, in some of the stricter monasteries, the new fire was not blessed till six or seven o'clock in 
the evening, so that the mass could hardly have been begun before midnight. The fireworks, 
which any tourist may now see let off at Florence in full daylight as soon as the Gloria is begun, 
are a testimony to the fact that at one time the GUnna was not sung until it was dark. 

As Easter is the earliest of the Christian festivals to appear in history, so it would seem to be 
the first to have particular ornaments set apart for it. In the sixth century S. Csesarius of Aries 
bequeathed his "indumenta paschalia " to his successor,* together with " casula villosa et tunica, 
vel galnape," which the BoUandists think may have been so called a colore sublucido, svhalho^ et 
palUdOj and in one of the lives of this saint, printed by these writers, he is said to have ordered 
" casulam processariam .... albamque pascalem " to be sold to redeem captives.' 

S. Remigius, who lived about the same time, bequeathed to his successor in the See of 
Rheims " amphybalum album paschalem." ^ 

S. Gregor}^ of Tours in his life of S. Nicetius, Bishop of Lyons, speaks of the priestly vest- 
ments being white at Easter. 

Cranzius says that certain heathen Saxons, conquered by Charles the Great, came and saw 
him communicate at Easter de manu purpurati sacerdotis,* This can hardly be accepted as 
evidence that amongst the Franks purple was the colour for Easter, as in S. German's Expositio 
Brevia the priest is said to be clothed in white ; but it may possibly refer to some of the days 
before Easter ; such as Maundy Thursday or Good Friday. 

There is a great uniformity as to the Paschal colour ; it is almost universally white ; 
but although the white colour at Easter is so universal that it must be of the very greatest 
antiquity, yet it is not spoken of by the early Ritualists of ffittorpius' Collection ; few will 
allow the following sentence out of the Ch'do Romanus to be a reference to the white colour 

of Easter : Pontifex, sacerdotes, et levitae induunt se vestimentis solemnissimis diaconi 

dalmaticis, subdiaconi lineis aut sericis albis. The same words appear in an Ordo of the Church 
of Verona to which the date 990 is given. (MS. No. Ixxxvii. in the Capitular Library of Verona.) 

At Rome the rule for white is so strict that the Pope's everyday garments are changed from 
Easter Eve to the Saturday before Low Sunday. The biretta and caputium must be white, not, 
as is usual, red ; and if the Pope wish to wear a cloak, this must be white and not of any other 
colour.* 

At Rome the changes of colours on Easter Eve are as follows : the office of this Church begins 
with the blessing of the new fire outside the church by a priest in violet cope and stole ; then the 
deacon, changing to white vestments, says the Exultet in the pulpit, and blesses the Paschal 
candle. Next, the prophecies are said at the altar, the priest and sacred ministers all wearing 
violet vestments. The violet vestments are continued through the blessing of the font and the 
one litany of this rite imtil the Kyrie eleison which begins the mass, and then the priest and 
ministers appear in white vestments, which continue in use for the rest of the Paschal seaspn. 

At Milan terce having been said, a lesson from the vi. vii. and viii. chapters of Genesis is 
read, and then the minor diaconus, vested in a red dalmatic, sings the gospel from S. Matthew 
begiJMiing : altera die quae est post Parasceve. Then after Sext and None have been sung, the 
new fire is blessed, and three deacons in white vestments bless the Paschal candle. White 
vestments seem to be assumed by all immediately after None, and no change made for the rest 
of the office.® 

At Paris, white was used at the blessing of the new fire, of the Paschal candle, of the 
baptismal font, during the litanies, and at mass ; and violet was used only during the reading of 
the prophecies. This seems to have been the rule at Albi, Le Puy, Frejus, Autun, Troyes, 
Auxerre, Mende, and among the Carmelites. 

At Lyons the blessing of the new fire takes place near the altar without much ceremony ; and 
the office begins with the prophecies, the priest wearing no cope or chasuble, but only albe, amice, 
and white stole and maniple ; in like manner the deacon and subdeacon are without dalmatic 
and tunicle, or chasuble, but wear a white stole and white maniples. The prophecies are stmg 



* Baronins, Annales, a.d. 508, xxiv. It seems doubtful if this document be genuine. See the Bollandist life 
of S. Csesarius of Aries, Aug. 27. 

* See Vita S. Coesarii, (auc. Cyp. Firm, et Vivent.) lib. i. cap. iv. Printed by the BoUandists. 
5 Labbei Bibliotkeca, quoted by the BoUandists in the life of S. Remigius, Oct. 1. 

* Cranzius, lib. i. cap. ix. quoted by Claude Villette, Les Unisons de f Office et Ceremonies qni se ff*ni en 
CEglise, Rouen, 1648, p. 131. 

* Christopher Marcellus, Ritunm Eccles. lib. ii. cap. Iriii. Venetiis, 1516, fol. cvii. 

* Martene, de Ant. Ecd. Mitibus^ lib. iv. cap. xxiv. Ritus Eccles. MedioL ex Missali anno 1560 et 16G9. 
edito. 
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by readers in albes with maniples held between the middle and ring finger, as is the custom at 
Lyons for readers. When the prophecies are ended, the first litany is sung and the Paschal 
candle blessed by the deacon in cloth of gold stole, and maniple, over the albe ; the fonts are then 
blessed ; and the chasuble, dalmatic, and tunicle, are only taken at the vitroitua Missce, y^hen the 
bells are rung, white having been worn through the whole of the office. 

At Bourges white is not assumed until the beginning of the tract Quemadmodum} sung just 
before the blessing of the fonts. 

At Monte Gassino white was used for the blessing of the new fire and the Paschal candle ; but 
this being ended, violet or blue was worn until the mass, which was white. 

Some churches begin to use white from the beginning all through the office, as at Seville and 
Burgo de Osma in Spain ; but at Palencia, white was used for the blessing of the candle, red for 
the procession and blessing of the fonts, and until the mass, which is white. At Mentz something 
out of the way is done : red is used at the blessing of the new fire ; and then the deacon 
announces the coming Easter festival, and blesses the Paschal candle in green vestments : for 
the blessing of the font the priest uses red as before ; but blue, the penitential colour, is the 
colour for the mass. At Trier the colours seem to be Boman. 

At Le Mans there was also an exception to the general rule, and the mass together with the 
blessing of the Paschal candle and font was done in red, the Passiontide colour,' though this does 
not quite agree with the rubrics of 1655. At Sarum the new fire was blessed by the eocecutor officii 
indutus vestibus sacerdotaiibus cum capa sen'ca rubea (British Museum additional MSS. 25, 588), and 
the last litany was sung by a priest in a red cope or by three clerks ; the two outer in red copes, 
the one in the middle in a white cope ; (see British Museum MSS. Harl. 3866, and Add. MSS. 
25, 588) ; but the colour of the mass and other ceremonies is unknown. At York the priest 
blessed the fire in a white cope, and after the epistle two vicars in white copes began to sing 
Alleluia. 

The same sort of ceremony was observed at Chalons, where after the epistle the subdeacon 
began in the great pulpit to sing Alleluia in a red cope.' Also at S. German of Paris the colour 
would appear to have been red ; for the Hebdomadctrius, who censed the altar at the Magnificat 
during die Easter season, wore a red cope.^ 

ia England red was the Paschal colour at Wells and Westminster up to the Ascension. Low 
Sunday, however, was white at Wells. At Sarum the Paschal colour was strictly white, so that 
all hoUdays falling in Easter were kept in white, except the Livention of the Holy Cross, which was 
red. 

At Soissons also an exception is found. Li this diocese green vestments are put on imme«> 
diately after None, and continued through the office of Easter Eve up to the vigil of Pentecost, 
including even the procession on S. Mark's Day and the Bogations. Of the use of this colour, 
Malais says that a canon of Soissons gave two explanations : one, natural ; the other, mjrstical. 
The natural reason is, that in the sixteenth century the Protestants destroyed all the precious 
vestments except the green ones. The mystical reason is the hope which our Lord's Besurrection 
gives to the himian race.' The first of these reasons is destroyed by finding that Martene prints a 
manuscript Soissons ritual of date before the sixteenth century, in which the bishop, deacons, 
subdeacons are directed to wear green during the ceremonies of Easter Eve, and the reason given 
is : Viror namque vestimentorum redemptionem nostram appropinquante jam die ressurrectionis 
vivere designat.* As to mystical reasons, it is not hard to manufacture such in abundance. 
We may say that as the festival is celebrated on this side of the equator in the spring, when all 
nature is bursting into a fresh life, green is especially sjnnbolical of the Besurrection. Portal 
also has something about green which may be useful here. He says : Le vert, la regeneration 
celeste et la degradation infemale, la sagesse et la folic.'' Green would thus set forth the new 
birth through the Besurrection, and the destruction of the infernal powers of death and hell. 

There are also some other churches where green appears during the Paschal season ; Colen, 
Ifilan, and Bheims. Li these, white is worn for the Easter week itself, but green is put on at 
Milan, and perhaps at Colen, on Low Sunday, and thence up to the Ascension. Here it might be 
thought that this is but a return to the ferial colour, were it not that at Bheims green is worn 
(whether on Low Sunday or after Low Sunday is not plain) to the Ascension and during its 

^ To avoid any uncertainty I may say that Pb. xli. be^ns in the Gallican version as in our Prayer Book : 
Qaemadmodiun desiderat cervus ad fontes, while the Roman version begins : Si cat cervns desiderat. (See 
Thomasins, Psalterinm juxta duplicem editionem quam fiomanam dicont et Gallicam, in Opera omniaf Romie 
1747, ed. Vezzosi, t. iL p. 77.) 

2 De Moleon, op, cit. p. 222. 

' Martene, de Antiquis EcdeauB Ritibus, lib. iv. cap. xxiv. sec. xxx. 

^ Martene, cfe Antiquii Monachontm Ritibut^ lih. iii. cap. xviii. sec. iii. 

* Malais, Des Couieurs liturgiqueM^ Dieppe, 1879, 2nd ed. p. 11. 

* Martene, de Antia. Ercles. /2t<t6iu, lib. iy. cap. xxiv. Antiq. Rit. Eccl. Suesson. 
^ Fr^^rio Portal, Des CouUurs symboUques, Paris, 1837, p. 33. 
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octave up to the yigil of Pentecost. Here it is clearly not the ferial colour, as it is worn on the 
Ascension. 

ASCENSION DAY. Bheims, and possibly Soissons, are the only exceptions that I hate 
found to the rule that Ascension Day is white. 

ROQA TION DA YS. An old English name for these days is Cross Week. At Eome violet 
was apparently the colour for the mass and procession on these days, though the wording of the 
rubric is somewhat obscure. Black is the colour at Trier and at Milan. At this last church the 
Bogations are kept on the Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday after Ascension Day. At Lyons 
red is used for these three days, green at Soissons, and saffron at Palencia in Spain. 

In the Paris sequence of 1666, the Bogations were kept in white ; but in that of 1685 the 
Monday is violet. At Mentz, ornaments of divers colours were used, as on the feast of Belies and 
All Saints ; and perhaps green was used at Colen. 

PENTECOST. In the German, Spanish, and Qallican rites, there is no difference as to the 
colour of this feast ; it is universally red. Only in England is there any question as to the colour. 
At Westminster, the colour was to be scintiUatut croeeua, or gUntcus, and Uie vestments were not to 
be embroidered. At Wells, the colour was red, and it is likely enough that it was red at Sarum, 
though it is not certainly known. 

At York, on the vigil of Pentecost, after the epistle, Sequahar a duobua Vicariis in ccqns aJbii 
vt in Vigilia Paschce^ aUeluya. Quo incepto exuantur capw nigrw. Does this suggest that the 
York Pentecostal colour was white ? 

The colour for Whitsuntide in the churches of Sicily was red, yet votive masses of the Holy 
Ghost might be said in green. 

TRINITY SUN DA Y is not spoken of by Innocent EI. A thirteenth-century Ordo Romania, 
just a hundred years older than Innocent, also ignores Trinity Sunday, and prescribes green as the 
colour from the Saturday before Trinity Sunday to the first Sunday in Advent, giving as a reason 
that Pentecost has no octave.^ White is now the colour for Trinity Sunday at Borne and at ^^iilan. 

A considerable variation in the colours for Trinity Sunday may be noted. For example, green 
was used at Bheims, Alby, Mende ; yellow at Poitiers ; blue at Toledo and Mentz ; violet at 
Soissons. Bed was used at Paris, Laon, Le Mans, Meaux, Gahors, Le Puy, Frejus, Autun, 
Toulouse, Coutances, and white at Bennes, Troyes, Auxerre, Luqon, Nimes, Bourges, Sens, Bouen, 
Lyons, and the Spanish churches of Siguenza, Palencia, and Burgo de Osma. 

In England, red was worn at Wells ; green at Exeter, if the vestments were precious and 
sufficient in number ; but if not, white was to be used ; and white is the direction of the other English 
Pontificals. Though the churches of Sicily used white on Trinity Sunday, yet votive masses of 
the Holy Trinity were said in green. 

CORPUS CHRISTI, being so modem a festival, is not spoken of by Innocent ILL Its colour 
is first given in the Ordo Romanus of Peter Amelius, at the end of the fourteenth century, as white. 
This has continued to be the Boman colour down to the present day. 

There is, however, a strong consensus among the Gallican rites in favour of red. It is red at 
Milan also. This colour is seen at Paris, Alby, Soissons, Sens, Auxerre, Troyes, Bennes, Pamiers, 
Meaux, Nancy and Toul, LuQon, Gahors, Le Puy, Bourges, Fr6jus, Poitiers, Autun, Toulouse, 
Le Mans, Mende, Laon, and Lisieux,' and, according to Le Brun, at Cambray,' and to Malais, at 
Evreux, Ghartres, Versailles, Amiens.^ 

White is the colour at Lyons, and, as Maundy Thursday is white at Vienne, probably there 
also. It is white at Besan^on, Bheims, Bouen, Goutances, and Nimes, and, according to Malais, 
at Bayeux, Beauvais, and Metz.' White was the colour in the Sicilian churches, Toledo, Burgo 
de Osma, Siguenza, and Palencia, in Spain, and at Trier, in Germany. 

Bed, yellow, or gold was the colour at Mentz ; green at Glermont in Auveigne.' 

It has been noticed that the procession on Palm Sunday at York was white ; and this was 
probably because the Blessed Sacrament was carried in the procession. It thus becomes some- 
what likely that the colour for Gorpus Ghristi at York was white also. On the same grounds, 
the colour at Sarum would be red. At Wells the colour was red ; at Exeter the colours were to 
be both white and red, for a reason which I have found nowhere else ; the likeness of bread and 
wine to the Body and Blood of the Lord. The priest was to wear white, the deacons red, and 
subdeacons white ; and the clerk, whom I suppose would nowadays be called assistant priest^ 
red ; so that the colours were equally divided amongst the ministers.'' The other English 
Pontificals direct white. 

1 Mabillon, Museum Ifalieum, t. ii. p. 241. Ordo ziii. c 27. 

' Jiiittale Lexoviense, Paris, 1744, p. 94. 

' Pierre Lobrun. Explication litt€rah, etc. Paris, 1777, t L p. 64. 

^ Malais, DeM Coufeurs liturgiqueSj Dieppe, 1879, p. 14. 

' Malais, op, elt, p. 18. 

* Charles Guyet, Heortohgia^ UrbiDi, 1728, t iii. cap. xzix. quest. 9. 

^ This is another testimonj to the use of red wine for the Eucharist in the Early English Chorpb, a tradition 
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TRINITY TO ADVENT Here the ferial colour, whatever it may be, is in use, differing 
according to the custom of the church. The Roman colour is green, and this is widely distributed. 
Bed, on the other hand, is met with in not a few of the Gkdlican rites, at Mentz in Germany, and in 
some English churches. Bed was the ferial colour at Paris, Lyons, Toulouse, Sens, Coutances, 
Le Puy, Fr6ju8, Autun, and, according to Malais, at Lisieux, Ghartres, and Versailles ^ ; green at 
Albi, Bennes, Bheims, Bourges, Bouen, Soissons, Meaux, Laon, Nancy and Toul, Lu^on, Nimes, 
Cahors, Mende, Troyes, and Auxerre. It was green at Colen, Trier, and the churches of Sicily 
and Siguenza ; saffron at Palenda in Spain (an instance of the identity of saffron and green), and 
violet at Le Mans, where violet was also the colour for Advent and Lent. 

I have met with blue as a ferial colour only in a Cistercian Missal of 1627, where ccekstis is 
allowed as an alternative to viridis, and at Toledo, where this same ccelestis is used throughout the 
summer. The blue ornaments which are so often found in the inventories of the English churches 
were, in all likelihood, for use in Advent or Lent. 

Bed was the ferial colour at Sarum, Wells, and Westminster, but green or saffron is directed 
in the English Pontificals. Green appears also to have been the colour for the summer at York. 

At Milan the time after Pentecost is divided between red and green. Bed is used from 
Trinity to the vespers of the Saturday before the Sunday of the Dedication of the Great Church, 
and green from the Sunday of the Dedication to Advent. This Sunday of the Dedication is the 
third in October ; Advent begins six weeks before Christmas ; so that the green season at Milan 
lasts but a month. 

FEASTS OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN. There are only two or three points upon which 
the rites are unanimous as to the colour of a season or festival ; and one of these is, that white 
must be used for feasts of the Blessed Virgin. I have met with no exception to this rule, nor any 
foundation for the opinion that blue was ever used instead of white. This idea must have sprung up 
from the custom of the painters ; but it receives no countenance from authorized liturgical books. 

S. JOHN THE BAPTIST. The nativity of S. John has been a white day at Bome from 
the time of Innocent IIL who says : In nativitate Salvatoris et prsecursoris, quoniam uterque natus est 
mundus ; id est, carens originaU peccato. White seems to be the rule ; I have found some excep- 
tions ; at Soissons and the Metropolitan Church of Bourges (not in the diocese) violet is used. At 
Sens and Lu^on violet is used for the vigil, contrary to Gallican custom of using the colour of the 
coming feast, which is white. If there be any reason for the use of violet for S. John's Day, it 
would be the same as that given by some Boman ritualists for the use of violet on Innocents' Day, 
to wit, that they died before our Lord and went down into hell and suffered its pains ; and in some 
dioceses, such as that of Bouen, all saints of the Old Testament have violet for their colour. The 
colour wdius was also used at Wells ; but white appears to have been the colour recommended by 
the English Pontificals, and in use at Westminster. The printed Sarum rubric does not speak of 
8. John the Baptist ; but Archbishop Chichele's Pontifical (Trin. Coll. Camb.), and a manuscript 
thought by some to be of Lincoln use (British Museum, Additional MSS. 21, 974), gives the 
Sarum rubric of colours, and counts the Nativity of S. John the Baptist amongst the white days. 
At York the colour appears unknown. At Mentz it was green, like feasts of Apostles, and green 
was also used at Le Mans, Toledo, and Burgo de Osma in Spain. 

The Decollation of S. John the Baptist seems to be almost universally red, but there are 
certain exceptions, chiefly in England. The English Pontificals use violet ; and at York it is 
possible that blodivs was ihe colour, as on this day the king was received by the chapter in copes 
of hlodius ; only it should be remembered that certain rites have a special colour for the 
reception of princes ; and this may have been the case at York. 

Green seems to have been the colour for the Decollation at Toledo and Burgo de Osma. 

S MICHAEL. White is directed to be used on the feasts of Angels by Innocent HI., and the 
use of this colour seems very widely spread. In certain dioceses, however, yellow vestments are 
recommended ; as at Toulouse, Pamiers, Le Puy, Frejus, Poitiers, Autun. 

Bed was used for Michaelmas at Mentz, Le Mans, and Laon ; the reason given by the com- 
mentator on this last rite is the fiery colour of the angel in the burning bush, and other passages 
of Scripture. (Dan. x. 6. Bevelation i. and x. Psalm civ. 4.) At Wells the colours were indius and 
white. At Westminster it was blue. 

ALL SAINTS. In the time of Innocent HE. there was a choice allowed at Bome of either 
white or red for this festival. It may be remembered that when first founded by Boniface IV. 
the festival was in honour of the Blessed Virgin and all martjrrs. Bome now allows white only, 
though at Tiier white or red could be used, and at Wells white and red. Divers colours were 

which has come down into our own times. See Mr. Maskoirs Ancient Litwray of the Church of England (London, 
1846, 2nd ed. p. 82, note), for a constitution of the synod of the diocese of Sodor and Man in 1350, ordering red 
wine rather than white. White wine is now used always in the West, as anyone can notice for himself, and it is 
ordered hy the Roman hooks ; hut in the Greek Church red wine is said to be used. 
1 Malais, op, cit, p. 26. 
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worn at Mentz (the rigil in red) and Toledo, Signenza, Palencia, and Borgo de Osma in Spain 
(though as to Palencia the festival occurs among the list of red days), and Exeter, though here white 
and I'ed are preferred. 

Bed is the colour in an oyerwhelming majority of the Gallican rites : Lyons, Paris, Alby, 
Bennes, Sens, Bourges, Toulouse, Soissons, Auxerre, Troyes, Goutances, Pamiers, Meaux, Gahors, 
Le Puy, Mende, Frejus, Autun, Le Mans. There may be added Arras and Gambrai* ; Evreux, 
Ghartres, Versailles, Laon, Amiens and Beauvais.' 

White is used at Milan, the churches of Sicily, Golen, Nancy and Toul, Nimes and Bouen. 
Malais tells us that in this last church, the colour was changed for red at the sixth response at 
matins. Yellow also was used at lisieux.' White is the colour of the English Pontificals. 

MARTYRS' Bed is the tmiversal colour for martyrs. Innocent ILL. notes that some used 
rose-coloured vestments. 

APOSTLES' Bed is very common indeed as the colour for apostles. I have met with only 
one exception, at Mentz, where the feasts of Apostles are green, but their vigils are red. 

Gertain apostles and certain feasts of apostles are exceptions to the general rule. For instance, 
the Feast of 8. John the Evangelist at Ghristmas is white in most rites ; but it is red at Le Mans 
and Soissons. It does not appear as an exception to the general rule of apostles either at Ments 
or Golen, or among the rules of Innocent m. 

So also of the Gonversion of S. Paul. It is now white everywhere, but in the old Gallican 
sequence it was red ; it was red at Le Mans, Laon, Paris in 1666, and Wells, Toledo, Siguenza, 
and Burgo de Osma in Spain. 

S. Peters Chair is white at Bome, and in this colour Bome is followed by Milan, and 
among the Gallican rites by Lu^on, Bennes, Nimes, and Bouen. Green is, however, the colour in 
most Gallican rites, as green is peculiarly the colour of bishops, being used on their feasts and 
at their consecration ; thus the Ghair of Peter is green at Alby, Le Mans, Pamiers, Gahors, 
Goutances, Le Puy, Bourges, Fr6ju8, Sens, Autun, Mende, Meaux, Totdouse, Laon, and even 
Soissons. Green was the colour in the Paris sequence of 1 685, but white in the earlier one of 
1666. It was violet at Bheims and Auxerre, blue at Mentz, and red at Toledo, Siguenza, and 
Burgo de Osma in Spain. 

White is also the colour at Bome for Lammas or S. Peter's chains. It is white at Bouen, 
Goutances, Nimes, Lu^on, Nancy, and Toul. Bed seems to be the prevailing Gallican colour, at 
least most of the churches which used green for the Ghair used red for the Ghains. Bed was used 
at Bheims ; was it green at Mentz f Both the Ghair and the Ghains were green and saffron at 
Wells. 

S, John before the Latin Gate seems to be red almost eveiywhere ; it was white at Bheims, 
and at Sarum and Wells ; yellow or white at Westminster. 

EVANGELISTS. The colour of S. Mark's Day must be carefully separated from that of the 
litany and mass, akin to those of the Bogations, which are said on this day. Bed is undoubtedly 
the prevailing colour for both S. Mark and S. Luke, the only two evangelists who were not apostles. 
I have taken special pains to make out the colour for S. Luke, the patron saint of physicians, 
as some ingenious persons in England declare that his colour is white because he did not suffer 
mart3rrdom. After much searching, I can find only two churches in which white is the colour : 
Meaux, in 1845, but it was red in 1836 ; and Palencia in Spain. In this Spanish diocese white 
was also the colour for S. Mark's Day. S. Mark was wlute also at Sarum, from falling in 
Easter. 

The litany on S. Mark's Day often follows the same colour as the Bogations ; whether violet 
as at Bome, white as at Toledo, and Paris in 1666, or black as at Trier. If, however, S. Mark's 
Day fell in Easter week, white was used at this church and also at Bouen and Goutances. 

CONFESSORS. Under this heading a considerable number of canonized persons are collected, 
and they may conveniently be broken up again into classes. At Bome white has been the colour 
for all confessors since the time of Innocent m., though he notes that some in his day used the 
colour crocus. On the other hand, certain rites divide confessors into bishops, doctors, monks, holy 
women and some others. In these, green is a widespread colour for bishops ; violet for monks, 
holy women, and lay folk. 

Bed, violet, blue, green, saffron, or white appear in others ; red was the colour for confessors 
generally at Bourges, Sens, Auxerre, and in the Gistercian rite ; but the word here must have a 
different meaning to that usually given, as the colour green is assigned to bishops and doctors, 
and violet to abbots ; in the Garmelite rite, white to bishops and doctors, and black to monks. At 
Nancy and Toul, all confessors seem to be green ; Sarum and the English Pontificals directing 
saffron to be used. At Wells, saffron and green were worn for the most part, but indius also 



1 Le Bmn, op, cit, p. 64. 
« Malais, cjp. cit. p. 18. 
3 Malaia, he. dL 
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makes its appearance. At Lincoln, green, yellow, and black (fuscus) were worn in the thirteenth 
century. Blue is the colour for confessors generally at Mentz. 

It would weary my readers as much as myself if I were to try to lead them through the 
mazes of the colours proper to different confessors in the different rites. Thus, in the Paris sequence 
of 1 666, green is the colour for the semi-double and simple feasts of confessors, whether bishops, abbots, 
or doctors ; violet for those not of the first or second class. Grancolas tells us that at Lyons yellow 
was used for confessors, with four exceptions, SS. Antony, Louis, Justin, and Martin, for whose feasts 
green was used ;^ but, in the sequence of Archbishop de Montazet, white is used for bishops (with 
an alternative of golden or yellow), doctors, and holy women, while green is used for the feast 
and translation of S. Justus (a Bishop of Lyons), and for all priests, abbots, monks, anchorets, 
confessors, and just men. At Milan, white is used for feasts of bishops, doctors, and priests ; 
green for S. Antony, abbots, and confessors not priests ; while violet is used for the feasts of holy 
women. 

In some Gkillican churches, as Alby, Bennes, Pamiers, Cahors, Le Puy, Bourges, and Sens, 
this rule prevails : green for bishops, violet for monks and holy women. This is also the rule at 
Palencia in Spain : green for bishops ; all other confessors, violet. At Golen, much the same : 
green for bishops and doctors ; violet for holy women not martjrrs, as SS. Anne, Helen, Elizabeth. 

In several rites the use of green is extended to doctors and priests. In the Sicilian churches 
yellow is used for confessors not bishops. At Bouen the feasts of bishops and priests are white, 
but doctors are green ; violet for saints of the old law, abbots, monks, laymen, and holy women. 

In many of the Ghillican rites, at the consecration of bishops, the elect wears white, but the 
consecrator and his assistants, green. At Bome the elect wears white, the consecrator and 
assistants the colour of the day. In Bishop Clifford's Pontifical (Corpus Christi College, Cam- 
bridge), the elect wears a white cope when he is questioned by the metropolitan, but the colour of 
the vestments at the actual consecration is not expressed. 

For S. Mary Magdalen, together with the three saints, Lazarus, Mary, and Martha, of whom 
tradition asserts that they founded churches in the south of Ghaul, many Qallican churches use 
white, as Bome does. But there are exceptions, at least for S. Mary Magdalen. At Bouen, violet 
is worn ; at Exeter, indtcua id eat aerei colons vel blani ; according to the English Pontificals, 
saffron ; at Westminster, green ; at Wells, green and saffron ; at Soissons, green ; at Toledo, Siguenza, 
Burgo de Osma, and Le Mans, red. The commemoration of the Holy Sepulchre at Soissons was 
also kept in green, and it should be noted that the Easter colour in this church was green. 

VIRGINS- For Virgins the colour seems to be white everywhere. Innocent HI. speaks of 
white or lily colour as proper for maiden saints. In most churches the colour is changed to red 
if the virgin had been a martyr. But at Lyons, and Nancy and Toul, this rule is not followed, but 
white is retained. At Wells and Exeter white and red were used. 

TRANSFIGURATION OF OUR LORD appears to be white in most rites ; it is red at 
Laon. 

FEASTS OF THE HOLY GROSS. Bed is the colour nearly everywhere for both feasts ; 
even Sarum makes the Invention the only exception to all feasts in Paschal-tide being red. But 
Palencia and Siguenza keep the Invention in white ; the Exaltation in red. It is something of 
this sort to which Durandus alludes when he says that in his day some thought it better to use 
white for feasts of the Holy Cross. In the churches of Sicily green was used for votive masses of 
the Holy Cross. 

It may be noted that Durandus says, that if saints' days fall in Advent or after Septuagesima, 
black is not to be used, but violet. In the same way, at Exeter, indigo or blue was to be used on 
double feasts of saints in Advent or Septuagesima, and this included the Conversion of S. Paul and 
S. Peter's Chair ; and red on simples at Sarum. 

CONFIRMATION White is the Boman colour for administering confirmation. It is 
red at Lyons, Alby, Sens, Bourges, Paris, Mende, and Poitiers. 

THE DEDICATION FESTIVAL of a church is white everywhere, with the exception 
of Le Mans, where it is red. This does not, of course, mean the festival of the patron saint, 
which commonly follows his own colour; red, green, or violet, as the case may be. In some 
churches the patron saint has a special colour, as at Paris in 1666, where the patron saints were 
green ; or at Le Mans, where S. Julian (not a martjnr), the first Bishop of Le Mans, was kept in 
red, all other bishops being green. At Orleans the festival was on the Invention of the Cross, and 
the colour was partly white and partly red. Those parts of the office which spoke of the Cross 
were said in red ; the rest in white.' 

For HARVEST FESTIVALS the colour would seem to be white, as I find in the Nancy 
and Toul and Lu^on Missals that the thanksgiving ^o«^ collectos terras fructus is to be in white. 

REQUIEM* For the office of the dead there appears to be no divergence of custom. Black 



^ Orancolaa, Comment, Hist, tn Bom. Brev. lib. L cap. zlvi. Venetiis, 1784, p. 147, 
> Gharlea Guyet, Htortoiogia^ Urbini, 1728, t. ill. cap. xxix. quost. 6. 
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is xmiTersally osed. It was used at Borne in the time of Innocent m., and was not changed 
when, except on Gk>od Friday, black almost wholly gave way to violet. 

Black appears to have been uniyersaUy used thronghont England, though, possibly, the obits 
for princes and great men may have been celebrated in purple vestments, as we find purple vest- 
ments spoken of for solemn exequies at Exeter and Lincoln ^ ; but at Wells it was ordered that, 
whether for kings or bishops, the vestments should be black and simple.' Lebrun records that at 
the obits of certain kings of the Franks, and even of a king of the Gapetian dynasty, as Philip 
Augustus, the ornaments were violet ; and that at Narbonne, also, the obits were said in violet.' 
In England I find that, so late as 1760, purple was the colour of the pall and canopy used to 
cover the body of King George II, the Dean and Chapter of Westminster, in their copes, with wax 
candles in their hands, preceding the body.^ 
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It would seem to be asserted by almost all historians that at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century the Sarom Use had displaced all the other old English books in the dioceses of the 
southern province ; in fact, that the Sarum Missal played in England in the middle ages the same 
part that the Roman Missal played so successfully in Germany in the seventeenth century, and in 
France in our own time. 

The changes, however, involved by the adoption of the Sarum books in England were 
probably but small. A careful distinction must be made between the words of the Sarum 
Missal, what was said or stmg, and the ceremonies of the Sarum Missal which accompanied the 
saying or singing. The words of the Sarum, York, Hereford, or Bangor Canon are for all practical 
purposes identical with the Gregorian Canon which has been in use on the Continent on either side of 
the Rhine, or across the Alps or Pyrenees, for the last thousand years, ever since the destruction of 
the old GaUican rite by Charles the Great. Before the Reformation, there was practically Litur- 
gical uniformity from Sicily to Iceland, and from Portugal to Norway. But with the ceremonies 
which accompanied the Liturgy it was far otherwise. Nearly every diocese retained its own, 
and, though in England it might have been thought that the Sarum ceremonies were accepted 
with the Sarum books, this proves not to have been the case. The Deferuorium Directorii ad 
Usum Sarum is evidence of this. It is an important work often attributed to Clement Maydeston, 
a Brigittine monk of the first half of the fifteenth century.^ There appear to be several editions 
of the Directorium^ the first printed being much alike and longer than the later ones, which vary 
and have been cut down. It is from one of the earlier editions that Mr. Maskell reprinted the 
work at the end of the second volume of his Jfanumenta RituaUa. From this reprint I shall 
quote, because a copy of it is in my possession and thus convenient for reference. 

The Defetisarium sets out by saying that the Ordinale of Sarum contains two kinds of rubrics : 
one, general ; the other, ceremonial. The general rubrics direct what antiphons or responsories 
are to be sung, and the like. The ceremonial rubrics are particular to the Church of Sarum, and 
binding only on the clergy of the Church of Sarum. He then gives instances of certain points in 
which the clergy of the colleges of Winchester and Oxfprd disobeyed the Sarum rubrics, although 
bound by oath to say mass and the hours according to the use of Sarum. like instances are 
given of the clergy of the Royal Colleges de vmto morbido (? Wind-sore), of S. Stephen at 
Westminster and of S. Eatherine near the Tower, and of the chapters of the cathedral churches 
of Wells and S. Paul's, London. 

He further adds : " Ut autem plura brevi sermone condudam. Dico assertive quod ilia quae 
scribuntur in custumario, seu consuetudinario ecdesisa Sarum, de dignitate festorum, de pluralitate 
benedictionum, de termino quatuor temporum, de velo quadragesimali, de cereo paschali, de 
sepulchre habendo sunt generaliter observanda in omnibus ecclesiis quae non possunt de congruo 

^ AfanuaU et Proeaaionale ad umm ituignit EeeleMia EboraeennM, 1875. Surteea Society : edited by 
Dr. Henderson, Preface, p. xxiv. 

* Pro defimctu omnia erunt nigra et simplicia : licet agatur pro rege vel episcopo. Satntes of Wella in 
Lambeth Palace Library. 

* Pierre Lebrun, ExplieatUm^ etc d$ la Afes§e, Paris, 1777, p. 63. Martene prints the rite of S. German's at 
Paris. [De Antiquia Manachorwn Ritibus, lib. iii. cap. xztv. § viii.) 

^ (rentleman*s Maqaxine^ 1760 (November), p. 689. 

^ See p. zii. of Mr. Bradshaw^s Introduction to Messrs. Procter and Wordsworth's BrtviariMm ad Utvm 
Insignit Ecdts, Sarum, fasc ii. Cantab. 1879. 
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omitti. Csetera vero qu» in illo scribuntnr, videlicet de diversitate yestimentoram, de iiij. 
rectoribus chori habendis, de processionibus ad altaria faciendis, de antipbonis in superiori gradu 
yel inferiori incipiendis, de Besponsoriis a tribos yel duobuB cantandis, de qoinque yel quatuor 
pulsationibos ad yesperas, solmmnodo pertinent ad clericos ecclesiae Sarum, et ad omnes qui yoto 
yel jnramento se obligayerunt ad talia perficienda. Probatur ista assertio esse yera per yener- 
abiles yiros ac patres canonicos ecclesise Sancti Pauli Londoniensis, qui totum officium diyinmn 
in cantando et legendo obseryant, secundmn usmn Samm ecclesise. Sed de cserimoniis yel observa- 
tionibas ejosdem nihil curantes : sed custodinnt antiquas obseryantias in ecclesia Sancti Paoli a 
primordio illic usitatas." 

If we are to belieye wbat Clement Maydeston says, it would appear that the Sarum 
ceremonies, and of course amongst these the Sarum colours, were con£ned to the diocese of 
Sarum. The yery first rubric spoken of as of no authority outside the diocese of Sarum is that 
de divergitate vestimentarum. It is likely that each diocese in England had a sequence of its own 
ordained by the bishop ; and that this sequence continued in use until the time of Edward VI. 
when the rights of the bishop and chapter to control the sendees of the diocese were taken away, 
and all the realm was ordered to haye but one use. This step was the natural outcome of the 
wide distribution of the Sarum books. 

Unfortunately yery little is known of the rules for colours in the yarious English dioceses ; 
in only one or two, such as Wells and Exeter, has the sequence been found entire. And in some 
dioceses, such as Sarum and York, only such information can be had as may be gathered from the 
incidental mention of the colours in the rubrics, or now and then from the mention of a certain 
coloured yestment for a certain season in the inyentories of the church goods. 

Any attempt to construct the sequence of colours from the number of the particular coloured 
vestments found in an inventory must lead to untrustworthy results. For example, in a modem 
Italian church, green is hardly seen except perhaps on a Sunday, red being a largely prevailing 
colour, owing to the number of feasts of martjrrs. Yet it would be a wholly false inference to 
conclude that red was the Boman ferial colour. The same abundance of feasts of martjrrs 
prevailed in England before the revision of the calendar. In the first Sarum calendar printed by 
Mr. Maskell there are 72 red feasts, apostles, martjrrs, and such like ; in the second 104 ; in neither 
case including Pentecost : so that in the inventory of any mediaeval church a preponderance of red 
might be expected whatever the ferial colour might be. 

SARUM. The colours of this church have been followed with a good deal more interest than 
of right belongs to them, apparently owing to the belief that the Sarum sequence had spread all over 
England at the beginning of the sixteenth century ; or at least some sequence closely akin to it. 
Of either of these two points there is, however, not merely no evidence, but evidence rather to the 
contrary, so that the Sarum sequence takes its place only as one among the sequences of the other 
English dioceses. It is a sequence, moreover, which is very imperfectly known, the colours for the 
greater part of the Christian year and for many important festivals being yet undiscovered. 

The earliest authority upon the Sarum colours is a MS. said to be preserved in the chapter 
library at Salisbury, and to be of the end of the twelfth or beginning of the thirteenth century, 
though I do not know if it have been lately examined by an expert. This is the de Officiis 
Eccle»a8ticis TractcUus of S. Osmund, and the rule as to colours appears in cap. xix. and is printed 
by Dr. Bock at the end of the second part of the third volume of The Church of Our Fathers, p. 13 
in the second pagination, as follows : " In Paschali tempore utuntur Ministri altaris ad missam 
dalmaticis et tunicis albis. Bectores chori cappis similiter albis et in annunciatione dominica et in 
OctabisBeataeMarise et infra Octabas et in commemorationibus ejusdem et inutroque festo S. Michaelis 
et in festo cujuslibet Virginis. Bubeis vero utuntur indumentis in utroque festo S. Crucis et in 
quolibet festo martirum et in tractis^ cantandis. In festis simplicibus in Quadragesima et in 
Dominica Passionis Domini et Dominica Palmarum rectores chori cappis utuntur rubeis." 

There is nothing in this fragmentary sequence in any way particular to Sarum. Setting 
aside the red for Passiontide, the other directions might have been taken from Innocent m. or 
Durandus ; and admitting the red in Passiontide, the rubric might have come from any church of 
Italy, Germany, or Gaul, so little distinctive is there about it. 

It would be as reasonable to conclude that only red and white were used at Sarum in the 
twelfth century, because this rubric speaks only of red and white, as to conclude that only the festivals 
spoken of in this same rubric were observed. It is known that other colours were in use at this time 
from their appearance in the inventory of 1222 {purpureus^ indicus, Bock, op. cit, p. 104.) although 
this of course gives us no sort of clue to the sequence in which they were used. 

Early in the fifteenth century, the author of the De/ensorium Directorii ad Usum Sarum 
(whoever he was, says Mr. Maskell, he was an excellent ritualist) described the Sarum books of his 
age as grievously corrupt. '* Mirabile est valde quomodo tanta csecitas contigit in ecclesia Sarum, 
qu» solebat totius Angli» esse clara lucema." He complains both of the text and rubrics of the 

^ The tract appears to have been nearly always song in red eopes. 
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"modem books of Samm/' and his book is full of such expressions as these : '* Item ilia rubrica 
non est vera"; "JBubrica ilia est abjicienda"; "Ecce quomodo iUud verbum 'nisi' pervertit 
totum sensum ordinalis, et facit infinitos errare '* ; " Item ilia rubrica est falsa," " est falsis- 
sima/' etc. 

Such blind guides, then, in the matter of ritual had the Sarum books become in the fifteenth 
century, and it is to this age, or later, that most of the printed copies of the Sarum Missal 
belong. The rubrics of this book have been treated of late years in England with an almost super- 
stitious reyerence, and regarded as of authority little inferior to that of the New Testament. 
Yet it now appears, on Clement Maydeston's evidence, that these rubrics are exceedingly corrupt. 
It thus became of interest to search back among the MS. Sarun* Missals, and see what variations 
the colour rubric might present. But as a result of this search, it was soon found that the rubric 
was but rarely to be met with in the MSS. Whether this be evidence how little it was 
regarded I do not know. It could not be found in any of the MS. Sarum Missals in the British 
Museum, save one sixteenth-century MS. (Add. MSS. 21, 974.) nor in any at the University Library, 
Cambridge. At the Bodleian, twenty-two MS. Missals were examined, and the rubric was found 
in five only. In four of these (MisceU. Liturg. 372 folio 107 verso. Laud 253 folio 13 verso, and 
Hatton i. folio 91, Barlow MS. i.) the rubric is nearly, but not quite, verbatim as in the printed 
editions ; but in the fifth, however, a manuscript of the fourteenth centmy (Bawl. A. 887, foHo 14), 
thought by some to be the oldest manuscript Sarum Missal at Oxford, the rubric differs in its 
arrangement, and in one or two other points : I therefore print the two in parallel oolunms, the 
order followed being that of the MS. while for the sake of comparison the rubric of the printed 
editions is placed in paragraphs opposite that of the MS. according to the colour treated of* 



Fourteenth Century MS, 

Bubeis autem utuntur vestibus omnibus 
diebus dominicis per annum extra tempus 
Paschale ; quando de dominica agitur ; et in 
iiij. feria in capite jejunii ; et in die Coense ; et 
in utroque festo Sanctse Crucis ; et in quolibet 
festo maityrum, apostolorum, evangelistarum, 
extra tempus paschas. 

In festis autem unius Confessoris vel pluri- 
morum Confessorum utuntur vestimentis crocei 
colons. 

In paschali autem tempore utuntur vesti- 
mentis albis de quocumque fit servicium, nisi 
in inventione Sanctae Crucis. Similiter in an- 
nunciatione Dominica, et in omni festo ejusdem 
et infra octavas assumptionis et nativitatis 
ejusdem et in singulis commemorationibus 
ejusdem et in festo cujuslibet Virginis et in 
octavis et in festo dedicationis ecclesiee et in 
festo Sancti Johannis Apostoli et in hebdomada 
nativitatis Domini et in utroque festo Sancti 
Johannis Apostoli in hebdomada nativitatis 
Domini et in utroque festo Sancti Michaelis. 

In onmibus missis pro defunctis per totum 
annum utuntur vestimentis nigris. 

Two unimportant variations of this rubric may be found in Archbishop Chichele's Pontifical 
in Trinity College, Cambridge, and in a MS. in the British Museum (Add. MSS. 21, 974), thought 
by Dr. Henderson to be of Lincoln use and which belonged to John Longland, who was Bishop 
of Lincoln from 1520 to 1547. Both these MSS. give among the white days: "et in festo 
S. Johannis Baptistse et per octavas," and " et in festo cujuslibet Virginis per totum annum." 

The MS. rubric is the earlier, as the expression Annunciatio Daniinica, shows, in distinction to 
the Bomanized Annunciatio Beatas Marise of the printed copies. But it is hard to understand 
the many repetitions of the directions as to the use of white, upon which several interpretations 
may be put, and still harder to guess what was the original form. The rubrics as to red and white 
seem the most corrupt ; those as to the use of saffron and black vestments are probably in their 
original state. 



Printed Editions. 

Bubeis vero utantur vestimentis onmibus 
Dominicis per annum extra tempus Paschse; 
quando de Dominica agitur ; et in quarta feria 
in Capite jejunii ; et in Coena Domini ; et in 
utroque festo sanctse Crucis; in quolibet festo 
martyrum, apostolorum, et evangelistarum, extra 
tempus Paschsa. 

In onmibus autem festis unius confessoris vel 
plurimorum confessorum utantur vestimentis 
crocei colons. 

Ita tamen quod in tempore Paschali de quo* 
cunque dicitur missa, nisi in Inventione sanctse 
Crucis utantur ministri altaris vestimentis albis 
ad missam. Similiter fiat in festo Annunciationis 
beatse Marisd et in Conceptione ejusdem et in 
utroque festo sancti Michaelis et in festo sancti 
Johannis Apostoli in hebdomada Nativitatis 
Domini et per octavas et in octavis Assumptionis 
et Nativitatis beatse Mari» et in commemora- 
tionibus ejusdem per totum annum et per 
octavas et in octavis Dedicationis ecclesise. 
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It may be noted that in the early MS. we have the four everyday liturgical colours : white, 
red, saffron, (which is the same as green,) and black. The appearance of this last must seem 
almost an act of treason towards the upholders of the Levitical theory, who have hitherto pointed 
to Sarum as an "incomparable rite," that admitted none but Mosaic colours. 

But if we take the rubric as it is, and try to make the best of it, how far do we get ? First, 
that the Easter season is to be white ; that is, from Easter Eve to the eve of the Ascension ; 
secondly, that all Sundays out of Easter are to be red when the office is of the Sunday. Now, 
what is the precise value of the expression quando de Dominica agitur, when the office is of the 
Sunday ? Does it restrict the use of red to the Sundays between Pentecost and Advent, or 
Candlemas and Septuagesima ? or is red to be worn on every Sunday from Whitsuntide to Easter, 
Advent, Christmas, Epiphany, and Lent included ? If we may judge from the analogy of other 
rites, we should answer without any hesitation, that the red is for use at ferial times only, and not 
in Advent or Lent, when the office on these Sundays can hardly be said to be of the Sunday pure 
and simple, but of the season. The Sarum Missal was hardly likely to break away from its con- 
geners of Gaul on this point ; for all the Gallican Missals who have red for their ferial colour have 
different colours for Advent, Christmas, Epiphany, and Lent. There is no known instance of a 
rite in which one colour only prevailed throughout the year, with the exception of Easter. 

Nor, in itself, can the rubric be thought to be full in its directions, and to admit of no 
exceptions to its rules about all Sundays out of Easter being red. We read in another sentence 
that red is to be worn " in quolibet festo martyrum, apostolorum, et evangelistarum extra tempus 
paschse." This is more peremptory than the directions about Sundays out of Easter ; but we are 
told a little above, in the same rubric, that the feast of S. John the Apostle and Evangelist in the 
Christmas week is to be white, not red. This feast is extra tempus Paschce : so that the rubric is 
not always consistent with itself. If, then, the rubric be inconsistent in one place, it may be so in 
another, and the colour of some Sundays extra tempus Paschce, like the feast of an apostle eictra 
tempus Paschce, may be of a different colour from red. Indeed, this has been acknowledged by 
some of the partisans of Sarum, as we shall see later on ; they allow white to be worn on the 
Sundays from Christmas to Candlemas ; and if a change from the red be allowed on one Sunday 
oat of Easter when the office is of the Sunday, why not on others, such as those of Advent and 
Lent, when the office is less of the Sunday and more of the season than on the Sundays after 
Epiphany ? 

Another want of consistency is to be noted in the directions about feasts of confessors : in 
omnibus autemfestis saffron is to be used ; yet the rule of white in Easter is equally peremptory ; 
all feast-days are to be white. Which are we to follow ? 

Then as to the week-days following the Sunday " quando de Dominica agitur.'* In all rites 
that I have seen the feria is of the same colour as the Simday, except the ferise of Lent in one or 
two rites ; Milan, Colon, and Sens. Here the Sunday colour is violet, and the ferial black ; but 
this is no real difference, violet and black being the same from a liturgical point of view : a 
statement reiterated by the Milan rubric on colours. As an example of the Sunday domi- 
nating the week, there may be noted in the Siguenza colour rubric these expressions : Albis 
indumentis utendimi est in Dominicis Adventus et TTTT. temporibus usque ad natalem Domini. 
Colore viridi utitur a DominicA Deits omnium post octavas Corporis Christi usque ad Adventum, 
et ab octava EjHphanise usque ad Septuagesimam, diebus Pominicis quando fit officiimi de eis, et 
in III! temporibus. This rubric clearly means that white is to be the colour for all Sundays 
and week-days in Advent as much as green for all Sundays and week-days after Trinity. 

From rubrics embedded in the Sarum Missal we know, besides, that the priest blessed 
the ashes on Ash Wednesday in a red cope, that the palms were blessed on Palm Sunday in a red 
cope, that the penitents were reconciled on Maundy Thursday in a red cope, and that 
on Good Friday the priest began the office of the Prsesanctified in a red chasuble, and that 
on Easter Eve the last litany was, according to the printed editions, sung in a red cope, 
though according to several MSS. in the British Museum and the Bodleian Library, it was sung by 
three clerks, the two outer wearing red copes, the one in the midst a white cope. According to another 
MS. the new fire on Easter Eve was blessed by the priest in a red cope. From these rubrics it has been 
somewhat hastily inferred that the Sarum Lenten colour was red from Ash Wednesday to Gk>od 
Friday, and, as a matter of analogy, that the Sarum Advent colour was red also. But to argue in 
this manner shows very little of the mediaeval spirit, but rather a mind which cannot shake off 
the influence of the Boman rite. Ash Wednesday in the middle ages was not considered ritually 
a part of Lent. The breviaries show this still : the Lenten hymns and antiphons are not begun 
until the first Sunday in Lent, the ferial hymns, lessons, and the like, being continued up to 
the vespers of the first Saturday in Lent. In England, the Lenten veil between the sanctuary and 
choir was not hung up till then ; and in the early Gallican rites the Lenten colour was not assumed 
until the first Simday, or even the first Monday. This custom we find in the sequence of the 
Paris Missal of 1666, the ferial colour (red) being continued from Candlemas, through Septua- 
gesima, to the first Sunday in Lent, when the Lenten ash colour was assumed. Much the same 
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thing was done at Westminster. It seems, therefore, a better explanation of the appearance of red 
on Ash Wednesday, to suppose that it is the ferial colour, than to imagine that it is the Lenten 
colour, red being found in no known western rite as the colour of the Quadragesimal ornaments. 

But it win be said, from the rule of S. Osmund, we know that the colour was red for the last 
fortnight of Lent, and surely this is evidence that red was the Lenten colour. This, again, is an 
argument drawn from Roman analogy. Away from Rome, nearly every rite lays aside the Lenten 
colour for the last fortnight before Easter, and black, brown, or red is worn ; so that this argument 
is useless. 

If there be no other evidence, then, to show that red was the Sarum colour for Lent, is there 
anything else that points out what really was the colour ? There appears to be no rubrical 
evidence whatever. It seems not impossible that Sarum had the same Lenten colour as the 
Qallican churches, that is, ash-coloured ; all over England, even in the northern province, there 
may be fotmd in the church inventories mention of grey or white vestments for Lent, with altar 
frontab and veils of the same colour ; and the same thing may be noted in the inventories of 
parish churches in the old diocese of Sarum. ^ 

For the colour of the remaining seasons and festivals, not spoken of in the rubrics, there is 
really not a particle of evidence. It is not too much to say that no man living knows for certain 
what was the Sarum colour for Advent, Christmas, Epiphany, Lent, Ascension, Whitsuntide, or 
Trinity Sunday. And, unfortunately, no good grounds have yet been discovered for forming a 
reasonable opinion upon these points. Further researches are much needed, both in libraries and 
in the parish registers of the old Salisbury diocese, to bring more information to light. 

The difficulties of an attempt at a restoration are great ; and it has been forgotten that a 
liturgical sequence is not exactly like a fossil brute, of which, one bone being given, it is possible 
to reconstruct the whole of the beast. Nevertheless, there have been several restorations published, 
none of which, however, appear to be universally accepted by the Sarum Ritualists. 

I. Red is the colour for the whole of the extra-Paschal time, Sundays and week-dajrs, with no 
variation for Advent, Christmas, or Lent.' This is so unlike any other Western rite, that it may 
be set down as an impossibility, if analogy is to have any weight with us. 

n. As a variety of the foregoing, another restoration has come into use ; some one, worn out 
by the intolerable deal of red in Restoration I. and knowing how ignorant we are of what the 
mediaeval rubeus really was, has mercifully suggested the use of three distinct shades of rubeus ; 
ordinary red for ferial days ; salmon, for festivals ; purple for Lent and Advent. This is an 
edifying comment upon Uie foregoing first restoration, and shows how instructive it is felt 
to be. 

m. Red is preserved as before for most of the extra-Paschal season, but white is allowed 
from Christmas to Candlemas.' The great fault here is the retention of red for Advent and Lent. 
The little evidence that there is for believing that red was the colour for Lent at Sarum has been 
discussed and found wanting ; and r^d has only been assigned to Advent because it was thought 
to be the Lenten colour. Besides the saints' days named in the Sarum rubric, white is given in 
this restoration for the Conversion of S. Paul, and red for the feast of All Saints. With the latter 
I shotdd agree ; but as to the former, the writer shows, as in certain other parts of his book, that 
Rome still dominates, despite his efforts to free himself from such influence. The early Gallican 
rites direct red for the Conversion of S. Paul ; the modem Gallican, white. This is one of 
the differences between the Parisian sequences of de Perefixe and de Vintimille, which latter 
seems to be the one that this writer follows. 

rV. There is another restoration which was more in vogue fifteen years ago, in the infancy of 
the Sarum revival, than at present. It simply fills up with the modem Roman colours * what is 
left unspoken of in the Sarom rubric. Red is kept for every Sunday, but green for the week- 
days between Trinity and Advent, and violet for the week-days in Advent and Lent. This, again, 
appears contrary to the usage of the rest of Western Christendom ; for in all other dioceses the 
colour of the Sunday is followed on the unoccupied days of the following week. It wotdd appear more 
reasonable to follow the suggestion of Restoration HL and fill up the unknown parts of Sarum from 
early Gallican rites, or from the rubrics of Wells, which is closely akin to Sarum. There is said 
to be a close relation between Rouen and Sarum ; but the earliest Rouen Missal that I have seen 
(1544) gives black for Qood Friday, and the later Missals give a modified Roman sequence. Some 

1 MS. Inventory of S. Mary Chantry, Samm, " a vestment for Lent of whyte sylke,'* quoted by Mackenzie 
£. C. Walcott^ Trans, of the Lond, and Middkaex ArchceoL Soe. voL iv. 1875, p. 869. 

2 Clopton Rolfe, The Ancient Use of Liturgical Colours, Oxford and London, 1879, p. 208. 
' Notes on Ceremonial, London, 1876, p. 91, published anonymously by Pickering. 

* W. E. Scudamore, Notitia jEucharisticOj London, 1876» 2nd ed. p. 120. See alao Charles Walker, The 
Liturgy of the Church of Sanany London, 1866, 4to, p. 8 of the Preface. But this last learned writer informs the 
world that in the Sarum rite the fraction took place at the Consecration. (** wafer which the priest broke in two 
at the consecration," p. 51, note.) 
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help miglit be given by the churches suffragan to Bouen, such as Goutances and Lisieux ; and it is 
in tbis direction that investigations should be pushed. 

V. I do not think that the following variety has been given to print, but I have seen it in use, 
and it may be instructive as an illustration of the vagaries of the Sarum ritualists. All Sundays 
in the year, excepting those from Christmas to the octave of the Epiphany, and from Easter to 
Pentecost are kept in red. Every other day in the year is kept according to the Boman colour. 
Ash Wednesday, with Passion tide, Maundy Thursday, and Good Friday, are kept in violet, white, 
and black, V respectively ; SS. Philip and James and S. Mark in red: ihe few points about which 
there are data in the Sarum books being thus carefully forgotten. A more fantastic ritual olla 
podrida was certainly never before devised. 

In the face of so many failures, it may seem presumptuous to attempt a restoration ; but 
there can be nothing more monstrous than the last, and in my own speculation I shall rely chiefly 
upon the evidence given as to the early Galilean rites by Claude Villette,^ Guyet,' and ihe Paris 
sequence of 1666. I choose the early Galilean rites, because of the connexion believed to exist 
between them and Sarum. 

Upon these Hues, then, it would appear that white should be the colour of the time from 
Advent Sunday to Candlemas, both inclusive, red being worn only on the feasts of apostles and 
martyrs (not, of course, on St. John's Day), the Holy Innocents, and the Conversion of S. Paul. Bed 
is begun on the morrow of Candlemas (whether Septuagesima fall before or not), and worn up to the 
first Sunday in Lent, exclusive ; grey or ash-colour horn the first Sunday in Lent to Passion 
Sunday ; red from Passion Sunday to Easter Eve, the Palm Sunday procession being also in red. 
Maundy Thursday and Good Friday red ; the morning of Easter Eve, red ; from Easter Eve to 
Whitsun Eve, white, including feasts of apostles and evangelists and the Bogations ; red from 
Pentecost to Advent, the September Ember days being ash-coloured. All feasts of the Blessed 
Virgin, the Nativity of S. John the Baptist, and Michaelmas, to be in white ; All Saints and 
Corpus Christi, red ; all Ember days, except at Whitsuntide, ash-coloured or white. 

Thus, roughly speaking, white would be worn during the winter, from Advent up to Pente- 
cost, with the short exceptions of Septuagesima and the fortnight before Easter ; while red would 
be worn during the summer, from Pentecost to Advent. No one can call this sequence instructive 
or edifjdng ; but it seems to be the one for which there is the greatest amount of evidence. 

A sequence, not at all unlike this in many points, was in use in Westminster Abbey in the 
thirteenth century. White was worn from Advent to Candlemas, and red, (subrubeus) the ferial 
colour, from Septuagesima to the first Sunday in Lent. The Lenten colour, however, was black, 
and red was the Passion and Easter colour. White was the colour for the Ascension, red or 
saffron for Whitsuntide, and red for the rest of the year up to Advent. 

WESTMINSTER, Bichard de Ware was Abbot of Westminster from 1258 to 1283, and 
caused a custumary to be written, which some say was not finished until after the death of Henry m., 
that is, after 1272. This Liber ConsuetudinaHus was one of the Cotton MSS. injured by the fire 
of 1731. It is now in the British Museum, (Otho, C. xi.) and has been restored within the last 
few years so perfectly that it can be read with hardly any trouble. There is a transcript in the 
Chapter Library at Westminster. Mr. G. G. Scott also possesses a transcript, which, thanks to his 
courtesy and the aid of my friend Mr. Eoiight Watson, I have been able to consult. 

The following directions are to be found in chapter vi. folio 30 b of the original MS. : 

Et sciendum quod de capis et casulis atque dsJmaticis secundum dies et festa diversa : color 
est discemendus, nam in Dominica prima Adventus Domini et in aliis Dominicis ex tunc usque ad 
Purificationem Beatse Mariae vel usque ad Dotninicam Septuagesimse cimi ante Purificationem 
evenerit, sacerdos ad vesperas et hebdomadarius capse ad missam, albis capis induentur ; atque 
Sacerdos utriusque missse, si de Dominica aut de Natali celebrentur alba casula induetur necnon 
et diaconus et subdiaconus albis casulis sive dalmaticis juxta quod tempori congruit indui debent 
atque albarum parurse si habeantur ejusdem debent esse colons quod similiter est observandum ad 
missam de vigilia et ad primam et secundam missam de die natalis Domini et ad utramque missam 
in die circumcisionis et ad missam capitalem in die S. Edwardi et ad utramque missam in octavis 
ejusdem et ad missam capitalem in die atque ad magnam missam per octavas Epiphanise et 
quotiens usque ad Purificationem missa in conventu de Natali aut de Epiphania vel etiam de 
Dominica nisi Septuagesimse intervenerit aut de Beata Maria celebretur, quod videlicet casula 
sacerdotis tunica et dahnatica ministrorum cum capa in choro et albarum si habeantur paruris albi 
debent esse colons nisi cum fuerint capas ad f ormam in chori medio aut etiam casula sine dalmatica 
ad missam bru 

Quod insuper ex recta consuetudine est observandum [in] die et per octavas Dominicse ascen- 
sionis et in vigilia atque in die [et infra] octavas Nativitatis Sancti Johannis Baptistae, et assump- 
tion[i8 et] nativitatis beatas Dei genetricis Mariae quando de eisdem [fest]ivitatibu8 celebratur 

1 Clande Villette, Les RauonM de P Office et Ceremonies qui sefont en rEgliae^ Roaen, 16tl8, p. 86. 
* Charles Guyet, Heortologia, Urbini, 1728, t. iii. cap. xxix. qiuBBt. 9. 
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obsequium, nee non et in festo beati Jo[}ianni8 ?] yidelicet quod bujuBmodi indumenta albi colons 
esse debent. 

Dominica qnidem SeptoagesimsB et Sexagesimsa ac Qninqoagesim® utramque missam si 
fuerint de Dominica casula sacerdotis et ca8ul[8e] onmiom ministrorom ad magnam missam atqae 
capa in chori [medio ?] subnibei coloris esse debent, et casula similiter ad magnam missam p/iyatis 
diebus infra idem tempus : quse quidem indumenta a Dominica prima Quadragesimse usque ad 
Dominicam in Passione Domini tam dominicis quam privatis diebus onmino nigri, seu quasi nigri 
coloris erunt ; quibus eciam albarum parura si habeatur in colore convenient. 

In die vero et infra octavas Pentecostes erunt indumenta predicta diebus quibus brudata non 
sunt scintillata aut rubea, yel etiam crocei aut glauci coloris. 

Dominica vero in passione Domini et ex tunc usque ad Ascensionem atque in ceteris dominicis 
per annum exceptis tantum modo prelibatis quando scilicet de dominicis agitur et in decollatione 
S. Johannis Baptistse et in utroque festo beati Begis Edwardi et beati Thomse arcbiprsesuHs 
aliorumque martirum utriusque sexus erunt omnino rubea aut etiam subrubea aut etiam bujusce 
modi indumenta 

In festo autem beati Jobannis ante portam Latinam capse cantorum ad yesperas albi coloris 
erunt et capse sacerdotum crocei sive glauci coloris. 

It will be noted that this gives a tolerably complete account of the colours for the seasons, 
but for such festivals as Corpus Christi, Michaelmas, and All Saints, the colours are wanting. There 
was an inventory taken at the time of the Dissolution, now preserved in the Land Revenue Record 
Office, which has been published by Mr. Mackenzie Walcott,^ and part of which is very useful, 
both for comparison and to supply deficiencies. 

For Lent we find various colours : — 

Page 327. — Lent Stuff, — ^A Travers of grene sylk. 

A yellowe awter clothe with the iiij. Evaungelysts. 
Page 328. — ij. drawjmg perpull curtejnas for the vayle afore the highe awlter. 
Page 345. — ^A white clothe of sylk with a red crosse servyng for Lent. 

iij. chezabulls of whyte one sute and a cope. 
Page 354. — ^In S. John the Evangelist's Chapel were found "ij. Cortens of blew bokeram 

for Lent. j. whit cloth for the auter for Lent ;" but in this chapel were found a 

secular (t. e. Sarum) Missal and a Missal of the Place Use. So also (p. 369) white 

vestments for Lent were found in S. Stephen's Chapel ; but this was a royal 

foundation, and Sarum was in use. 
Page 350. — ^In S. Edward's Chapel, " a nether frounte of white sarsenett with a redde 

crosse for the same alter for Lent." 

There thus seems plenty of evidence that white was used in Lent before the Dissolution, 
though Abbot Ware orders black or quasi-black, which would include blue, and probably, also, 
ash-coloured, which the middle ages included among the secondary colours of the cardinal colour 
black. 

Page 332. — ^A cope and iij. chezabulls of purpull satten servyng for Good Friday ffor 

Palme Sonday. 
Page 329. — " Crymsjm bawdekyn " for Palm Sunday and Maundy Thursday. 
Bed is ordered for Passiontide by Abbot Ware. Purpull and red are, no doubt, the same. 
Page 332. — " A tunycle of red satten for the Skons berar on Easter Evyn ; ij. other 
tunycles of dyvers collors oon to hallowe the Pascall and the other for hjm. that 
beryth the Dragon on Easter Evyn." 
Bed is the colour for Easter up to the Ascension, according to Abbot Ware. 
Page 331. — ^A suit of vestments ''of course crymsyn satten " for Sundajrs. 
Page 342. — Curtteyns, — A nother pajrr of crymsjna tartame for cotidyans. 

Bed was certainly the ferial colour in Abbot Ware's time ; but at p. 332 we find '* a chezabuU 
of grene dyapur bawdkjna " "when the Quire dothe fery." If this mean that green was used as a 
ferial colour, it is a change from the time of Abbot Ware. Green was used for principal vigils 
(pp. 326, 337), and perhaps other fast days, as Ember Days, and this may be the choir doing 
fery. 

Bed was used for apostles (p. 331), and we know that martyrs were to be red {suhruhta aiU 
etiam hujuscemodt) in Abbot Ware's time. We find (p. 330) purple with orphreys of blue for 
S. Lawrence, and red and blue for S. Alban's Day (p. 331). 

At p. 331 we find vestments of "blewe bawdekyn," serving for "some confessors in three 
copys," and "darke changeable grene bawdkyn " for S.Benedict, and (p. 333) "iij. yellow 

- : 

^ Mackenzie E. G. Walcott, Trantactioru of the London and Middlesex Arehaohgical Societ^^ 1875, 
vol. iv. p. 113. 
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caddas " copes and ij. of russet for the first iij. days of the octaves of 8. Edward's translation, and 
at p. 331, a suit of vestments of '* blew satten '* for the octave of S. Edward. At p. 342 there are 
green sarsenet curtains for S. Edward's days. 

Thus blue, green, and yellow were used for confessors at Westminster ; green for the founder 
of the order ; blue for the founder of the church. It is the translation in October here spoken 
of, for S. Edward's Day at Ohristmas was kept in white. The S. Edward spoken of by Abbot Ware 
as having red for his colour, is 8. Edward the King and Martyr. Green was used (p. 330) for 
8. Mary Magdalen ; a complete set of (p. 331) yellow vestments for 8. John before the Latin Gate, 
and a set of vestments of ** blewe sarsenett " and a pair of blue curtains (p. 330) for Michaelmas 
Day. 

At p. 330 red is given as the colour for Holy Bood Day. 

Black was the colour for requiem, (p. 334.) 

YORK. There is no complete sequence of colours in the York books ; and I am indebted to 
the notes of the learned editor of the York Missal and Manual,^ Dr. Henderson, for the greater 
part of my information as to the York colours. 

Blodius appears to have been the colour of a suit of vestments for Advent and Septuagesima, 
as well as for a veil for 8. Peter in Lent, so that it becomes likely that blodius was the colour at 
York for both Advent and Lent. A rubric exists, directing one of the lessons and the tract on 
the Ember 8aturday in Advent to be sung in red copes (capis sericis ruheis). Probably rubeus 
meant the same as blodius, whatever either may have been. 

White was the colour for Chiistmas, being the colour for the mass in aurora, and on the 
sixth day after Christmas, the only unoccupied day in the octave. This may have continued in 
use up to Candlemas. 

Blodius, we have seen, was the colour for Septuagesima ; this also was continued into Lent, 
both for the vestments themselves and for the coverings of the images ; in the inventory we find 
*' a blew vestment with two dalmatickes (N.B. not chasubles) for Lent ; '* but we also find from the 
same source that white was the Lenten colour at York as well as in the rest of England. The 
ash-colour may have been adopted after the fii*st Sunday in Lent. 

On Palm Sunday the colour for the procession was white ; the priest, also, who bore the 
Blessed Sacrament from the archbishop's house to the church, wore a cope of cloth of silver ; but 
the colour of the mass is not expressed. On Maundy Thm-sday, at mass, the festival vestments 
were worn, but their colour is not given ; probably they were white. On Good Friday, the prelate 
wore a chasuble, the ministers only albes ; and the lessons in the early part of the service and the 
tract were read by priests in black copes, that is, the ordinary dress. 

The new fire on Easter Eve was blessed by a priest in a white cope, and at the beginning of 
the Alleluia the black copes of the choir were laid aside, and the office finished in surplices. It 
would thus seem highly probable that the Easter colour at York was white. If so, white would be 
worn in all likelihood from Easter Eve to Whitsun Eve. 

As to Pentecost, the manuscript York Missal in Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge, says that 
the Alleluia on the vigil is sung by two vicars in white copes as on Easter Eve. Can this be looked 
upon as evidence that the colour for Whitsuntide at York was white ? 

The colour for Corpus Christi was probably white, as the colour for the procession on Palm 
Sunday was white. 

Green was the ferial colour for the summer, as a York will bequeaths unum vestimentum viride 
pro sp^aie. 

Green was also the colour for the feast of relics. Was green therefore the colour for All 
Saints ? 

White was the colour for the feasts of S. Mary ; even the procession at Candlemas was white. 

For other festivals the colours are rather uncertain. In 1378 the altar of S. Paulinus and 
8. Chad in York Minster had "unum vestimentum pro festis duplicibus de rubeo sate}Ti," and Dr. 
Henderson thinks that all doubles were therefore red. But there is an objection to this that in 
Edward VTs. time there were four green copes for doubles. I would venture to suggest, with all 
the deference that is due to Dr. Henderson's special knowledge, that red is perhaps not the colour 
for all doubles, but only for certain doubles, say martyrs ; and in the same way that green is not for 
all, but for certain, doubles, say of bishops or confessors. It would be very unlike what we know 
of other rites to suppose that all doubles were of one colour. 

Dr. Henderson also thinks that blue was used for feasts not doubles, as Sundays and feasts 
of ix. lections ; blue being the festival, and green the ferial, colour. But at another altar we find 
also a white vestment for Sundays. I would suggest that in these cases the vestments are 
spoken of as for Sundays, and doubles, and lesser feasts, not so much owing to their colour as to 
the greater or less amount of embroidery or some other circumstance which fitted them for the 
festival or feria. 



> York Mis8€U, published by the Surteea Society, 1874, vol. i. p. xix. and the York Manual, 1875, p. xxii. 
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On reviewing the little that we know of the York colours, they would seem to have more 
affinity with the sequence of cei-tain monastic orders, as the Benedictines, Dominicans, and 
Carmelites than with any other ; that is to say, they are Innocentian at bottom. They certainly 
have no kindred with the Sarum ; the difference is well shown in the ferial and eucharistic colours. 
Canon Simmons, who is as well able to form an opinion as any living man, thinks that the 
Gregorian rite was introduced direct into York by Alcuin without filtering through Normandy.* 

WELLS. The following is taken from a MS. copy of the Statutes of Wells, written out in 
Archbishop Laud's time, and preserved in Lambeth Palace Library (MS. No. 729.) This volume is 
about to be published under the editorship of the Bev. Herbert Edward Beynolds, librarian of 
Exeter Cathedral : 

Kalendarium de coloribus vestimentorum utendia ei variandis prout festa et tenipora totius anni 

requiruni in Ecclesia Wellensi. 

Dominicus primus Adventus Domini et per totum Adventum quando chorus legitur sint 
omnia media nisi tantum feria quarta quatuor temporum ad missam diaconus et subdiaoonus vesti- 
mentis albis induantur. 

Li die natalis Domini omnia alba preter in secunda missa. 

Sancti Stephani Martyris omnia rubea. 

Sancti Johannis Evangelistse omnia media et alba. 

Sanctorum Innocentium omnia rubea. 

Sancti Thomee Martyris omnia rubea, 

Sancti Sylvestri omnia virida et crocea. 

In festo circumcisionis Domini principales Bectores sint in vestimentis albis, et alii saoerdotibus 
in vestimentis rubeis : ad Magnificat et Benedictus primum rubeum et aliud albimi : ad miag^m 
tres rectores principales in rubeis, et duo secundares una in albis vestimentis et aliam rubeis. 

Li Oct. S. Stephani sicut in die. 

„ S. Johannis Apostoli „ 

„ 8S. Innocentium y, 

,y S. Thomae M. „ 

In Epiphania Domini et per octavam et in octava sicut in die Natalis Domini omnia in 
albis. 

Dominica prima prius Octavam Epiphanise usque ad Septuagesimam quando de tempore agitur 
omnia erunt rubea. 

Dominica in Septuagesima usque ad Passionem Domini quando de tempore agitur omnia 
\_verhum deest."] 

Dominica in passione omnia rubea. Dominica in Bamis Palmarum omnia in rubeb, ezcepto 
una capa de nigris ad opus Caiaphse. 

In die Coense omnia rubea tum vexillo de albo. 

Feria sexta in parasceve vestimentis rubeis Diaconus et subdiaconus vestimentis sive purpura. 

Sabbato in vigilia paschsa omnia rubea. 

In die paschsa omnia sunt rubea. 
Feria secunda 
„ tertia 
„ quarta 
„ quinta 
„ sexta 
Sabbato 

Dominica in albis omnia in albis vestimentis. 

Omnibus Dominicis ab octava paschse usque ad Ascensionem Domini quando de temporali 
agitur omnia in vestimentis rubeis. 

In Vigilia Ascensionis et in die et per octavam et in octava et etiam Dominica infra octavam 
tarn in vestimentis quam in altare omnia in albis. 

Dominica post octavam Ascensionis omnia rubea. 

In Vigilia Pentecostes et in die omnia in vestimentis rubei coloris et per totam hebdomadam 
sequentem. 

In die Sanctse Trinitatis omnia rubea. 

Feria quinta post festum Sanctse Trinitatis videlicet in festo Corporis Christi omnia rubea. 

Dominica prima post festum Sanctse Trinitatis et in omnibus Dominicis usque ad Adventum 
Domini quando de temporali agitur omnia in vestimentis rubeis. 

In dedicatione ecclesise media et alba. 

1 SimmonB, Lay Folks Mass Book, Early English Text Society, 1879, p. 858. 
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A few pagei on, there follows a caleDdar with the coloon opposite each feativ^. 
le of the more important : — 



CoDTergio Panli 


omnia rubea 


Cathedra 6. Petri 


omnia viridia et crocea 




omnia aiha 


InvenUo Sti. {sic) Crucis 


omnia nbes 


Johannis ante Portam Latinam 


omnia alba 


Translatio 8. Edwardi 


omnia crocea 


a PetroM 


omnia india 


Natalia S. Johannia 


omnia india 


S. Maris Magd. 


omnia viridia et crocea 


& Atm» 


omnia viridia et crocea 


Ad Vincula 8. Petri 


omnia viridia et crocea 


Deoollatio S. Johannia 


omnia nibea 


Sancti Miohaelia 


omnia india et alba 


Omnium Sanctonim 


omnia rubea et alba 



Uemorandnm qaod regnlariter qnando ag^tor de Apostolo vel Martyro omnia mnt mbea. 

Quande de Confeasore omnia india et virida miztom aicut honestioa at magia proprie poeaont 
adaptsri feeto. 

Quando de virgini non martjro omnia erunt alba. 

Qnando de virgine et martjro mbea et alba. 

Also : Memoraudom quotiea et quandocunque agitar pro defunotia omnia erant nigra et 
nmplicia, licet agatur pro rege vel epiacopo. 

The colour for the Bleased Virgin was white ; ao alao the prayers for peace. Commemoration 
of the Hoi; Qhoat or of S. Andrew, the patron of Wells, waa alvaya to be in red. 

Thia aeqnence bae a great dffinity to what is known of the Sanun. Witness especially the 
ferial, enoharistic, and Good Friday colours ; it differs from the Sanim chiefly in the use of red for 
Gastor. 

LINCOLN. When the see of this, the largest dioceae in England, stretching from the Hnmbei 
to the Thames, waa moved from Dorchester to Lincoln, the books were ordered to be jiixta ritum 
EceUtia; HotAomagengig.' Thia would lead one to expect a likeness in the Lincoln colours to thoae 
of Bouen, bnt I have not been fortunate enough to aee an early Bonen sequence. 

Mr. Bradshaw has kindly pointed out to me the following passage in the Lincoln Liber Niger, 
written between 1258 and 1279, which touches on the Lincoln coloura. 

Qaomodo cap» variantur colore secundum quod varia festa postulant. 

Post heso faciat aacriata vel auoa olericua magnum altare cum omamentia prteparari tali altari 
decentibus pro festo solempni. Deinde etiam capaa preeparat aerieaa pro chorum regentibus et 
videat quod oapn sint aicut poatulant festa ; scilicet ai martyr sit cujuacunque fuerit gradus (uve 
apoatolua, aive evangeltsta, aive virgo) caps sericEe rube^ sint pro majori parte : si confessor, viridis 
coloris sive fusci : si matrona sive sponsa, crooei coloris ; et illis capia debent principales chorum 
regentes quia a principali denominandum est unumquodque. 

This, so far as it goes, agrees with the gift« of Sir Thomas Cumberworth in 1440 to » 
chapel in the diocese of Lincoln. Amongst others, there were given white veatmenta to be used 
for feaata of our Lady and for her virgins, black for requiem and confessors ; red for martyrs ; 
. whit« for Lent, vigils, and ferial days,' This last, probably, does not mean that white was the 
ordinary ferial colour, but that it was used on auch days as ember days and vigils wbea the prayers 
were said Jlexis i/enibus. The multitude of holy days in the early calendars made it rare for days 
to be unoccupied. 

There is in the British Mnseum a aizt«enth'Century MS. thought by Dr. Henderaon to be of 
Lincoln uae. (Additional MSS. 21, 974.) This gives the Sarum colour rubric as in the printed 
editions, bat with the addition of white for the nativity of S. John the Baptist and for virgins. If 
this MS. be admitted aa one of the use of the diocese of Lincoln, which seema doubtful, it will be 
some evidence that although the Sarum rubric for colours appears in the books of the Lincoln 
diocese, yet it was not acted upon ; for the colour for confessors waa saffron according to Sarum, 
while in actual use in Lincoln black is found. 

CHICHESTER. It ia recorded that in 1480 the four liturgical colours were in uae in one 
of the north chapela of Chiohest«r Cathedral : red, black, white, and green,' 

' SlaUita Eccla. CatHed. Linealii. 1673, p. 8, qnoted by Cuion Simmona, LagfoUa Mati Book (E. B. T. K 
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HEBEFORD. The MS. Ordinale (Harleian, 2983) and the printed edition (Bouen, 1502) of 
the Missal in the British Museum give but few of the rubrics as to colours, but they hardly differ in 
what they say. For a modem reprint of this most important Missal, the student of ritual is again 
indebted to the unceasing labours of Dr. Henderson. 

On Palm Sunday two priests in black copes sang Circumdederunt just before the procession 
entered the choir : Postea duo Sacerdotes in capis nigris, velatis capitibus et demissis vultibus in 
terram subtus Grucifixum humili voce cantent Besponsorium. On Good Friday two priests in red 
chasubles brought the veiled cross to the altar, singing popule mew, while two others in black silk 
copes, standing in the midst of the choir, answered, Agios. 

On All Souls Day the executor officii in albis revestitua et de super capa de nigra samita indtittts 
began the solemn commendation. 

DURHAM. The British Museum contains the MS. of a Durham Missal (Harl. 5289) of the 
fourteenth century ; but though it contains tolerably full rubrics as to the vestments of the prior 
or other priest saying the office, yet I have been unable to find any directions as to the colours of 
the vestments. 

EXETER, In Leofric's Sacrarmntary, the altars on Maundy Thursday are to be stripped by 
persons in planetisfuscis. The same direction is found in the Ordo Romanus of Hittorpius, and it 
is said that the two documents very closely resemble each other. Mr. Warren, the editor of 
Leofric's Sacravientart/, tells me this is the only allusion to colours in the manuscript. 

The following are the Exeter colours, taken from Bishop Grandisson's Ordinale, the dat€ of 
which is said to be about 1337, and for a copy of which I am indebted to the courtesy of the 
Bev. Herbert Edward Beynolds, librarian of Exeter Cathedral : 

XXTTI. De variacioke Colobis Vestimentobum. 

Colores vestimentorum sunt quatuor vel sex varietates iuxta mo- 
rem curie romane videHcet . candidus . rubeus . viridis . sen . croce- 
UB . violacius . blanus vel niger. Et quilibet horum colorum ita 
considerandus est . si maior pars qui campus panni dicitur huius 
fuerit quamvis auro vel alio colore fuerit permixtus . unde quilibet horum 
colorum est utendus prout infra hie continetur. Ita tamen quod auro 
mixta et nobiliora maioribus festis suo loco . et plana simpliciora in festis sim- 
plicioribus induantur. Tamen si valde preciosa et aspectu pulcra utpote 
ymaginibus debrondata vel variis coloribus singulariter adomata habe- 
antur vestimenta . eisdem in festis precipuis maioribus est utendum. 
Ceteris vero predictis coloribus utendum est hoc modo videlicet. Dominica prima 
in adventu usque ad vigiliam natalis Domini inclusive violaciis est uten- 
dum. Similiter a septuagesima usque ad cenam Domini vel secundum quosdam 
usque ad dominicam in passione. In die eciam parasceves usque post oraciones 
solempnes dictas et in vigiHa pasche et pentecostes tantum dum lecciones et 
tractus cicuntur . necnon in rogacionibus et aliis ieiuniis ecclesie per annum 
et in processionibus vel missis pro quacumque tribulacione atque in decolacione 
Sancti lohannis Baptiste quia ad limbum descendit violacio colore eo quod 
sit lividus et ad nigredinem tendens est utendum. Ita tamen quod si sint alique 
auro mixta in dominica prima et tercia adventus et dominica quarta in qua- 
dragesima specialiter induantur. ^ Ab octavis vero epiphanie usque ad septua- 
gesimam quociens de tempore agitur viridibus est utendum. Et eodem mo- 
do a prima dominica post trinitatem usque ad adventum Domini quociens de Domini- 
cis vel feriis agitur est faciendum . nisi in vigiliis sanctorum et quatuor tem- 
poribus septembris quando violaciis induantur. % In die natalis domini 
in festo Sancti lohannis ewangeliste et sexta die a Natale Domini et in die Circum- 
cisionis secundum quosdam et in octavis Sancti lohannis ewangeliste et 
in vigilia ac festo et per octabas epiphanie et in purificacione ac omnibus 
aUis festis beate marie et eiusdem octavis et Commemoracionibus. Item in Cena 
domini quando episcopus consecrat crisma albis alias rubeis. In vigilia 
eciam pasche nisi dum lecciones et Tractus dicuntur qui tunc violaciis. Et 
in die pasche et ab hinc usque ad octavam Ascensionis. In Nativitate eciam Sancti 
lohannis Baptiste et quando de eo per octavam agitur. In festo eciam Sancti Ga- 
brielis et in omnibus festis Sancti Michaelis. Similiter in omnibus festis virgi- 
num non martirum semper vestimentis albis seu candidis est utendum. 
% In vigilia vero pentecostes post lecciones et tractus sacerdos rubea ca- 
pa ad fontes benedicendos ac deinceps ipse cum suis ministris ad missam et post 
ea ad vesperas et per to tarn ebdomadam pentecostes usque ad vesperas sabbati se- 
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queniis et in festo Sancte Gmcis necnon in omnibos festis apostolorum ewangelistarum 
ac martirom et per eoram octayas quando de eis agitur. Et secundum quosdam infra 
passionem et in Cena Domini . si Episcopus non celebrat . vestimentis rabeis est utendam. 
% Tamen in conversione Sancti Pauli et in Cathedra Sancti Petri et aliis duplici- 
bus festis quibusdam sanctorumque infra adventum vel septuagesimam usque ad pas- 
cha contingunt Et in festo marie magdalene secundum quosdam vestimentis indlci 
id est aerei colorifl vel blani si pulcra habeantur non inconvenienter indui 
possent. In festo tamen Magdalene quidam albis quidam croceis utuntur. 
% In festo autem trinitatis si habeantur pulcra viridia vestimenta cum ca- 
pis et tunicis et dalmaticis in numero sufficienti ad tantum festum . eis est 
utendum . alias alba totaliter vel Candida assumantur. % In festo vero 
corporis Ghristi et per octavas propter similitudinem pani s et vini et corporis et san- 
guinis ihesu ChrisU et qui candidus est et rubicundus . miztum candidis simul et 
rabeis est utendum. Ita videlicet quod duo principales rectores utantur candi- 
dis et duo alii secundarii rubeis. Sacerdos vero qui exequitur officium can- 
didis tam ad missam quam ad vesperas et collateralis suus ad thurificandum 
rubea et ad missam diaconi rubeis et subdiaconi albis et modo quo conveni- 
encius album et rubeum equaliter dividi poterunt induantur. Eodem 
modo fiat de virginibus martiribus. % In festo vero omnium sanctorum et reliquiarum 
et Dedicacionis ecclesie omnibus coloribus indifferenter ita tamen quod can- 
didum et rubeum preponantur ad libitum est uleudum. % Generaliter 
ergo ut ex preiictis patet in festis Apostolorum. Ewangelistarum et mar- 
tirum rubeis est utendum. In festis vero confessorum croceis vel viridibus 
qui pro eodem habentur. In festis virginum et martirum partim albis par- 
tim rubeis vel eisdem coloribus mixtis. In festis virginum non martirum totaliter 
albis. In adventu et septuagesima et quadragesima necnon vigiliis sanctorum 
et quatuor temporibus extra pentecostis et rogacionibus vestimentis violaciis. In 
dominicis vero inter epiphaniam et septuagesimam et omnibus dominicis per 
estatem et quando de tempore tunc agitur, viridibus est utendum. f Nigro 
vero colore in die parasceves post adoratam crucem et in omnibus exequiis 
mortuorum et similiter propter deffectum violaciorum loco eorumdem est uten- 
dum. Tamen in solempnibus exequiis mortuorum et eciam sepulturis eorum 
satis congrue violacio colore est utendum. Si autem aliqua alia vestimen- 
ta varii et incerti coloris forte habeantur, iuxta indicium seniorum secundum eorum 
pulcritudinem et valorem in usum ponantur aliis vestimentis interim 
parcendo. Et in virtute obediencie bene et munde custodiantur omnia vesti- 
menta. Ita quod quater in anno in fine cuiuslibet termini supervideantur 
Per Thesaurarium vel subthesaurarium et que disuta et lacerata fue- 
rint reconsuantur et que linea sunt et sordida laventur. 

It will appear immediately that the Use of Exeter as to colours Vas followed in the metro- 
political see of Canterbury and the hardly less important see of London. 

LONDON. In a manuscript Pontifical of Bishop Clifford of London (140rt — 1426) preserved 
among the MSS. of Archbishop Parker at Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, appear the following 
directions for colours : 

De colore vestimentorum secundum Bomanam Curiam quando et quotiens per annum variis 
coloribus in ecclesia utendum est. 

De albo colore. 

Albus color inter omnes colores est prior purior simplicior et festivior. Ideo utendus in die 
natalis Domini propter virginis partum. Et in die Sancti Johannis Evangelistae et Virginis. Et 
sexta die in natale. Et in die circumcision is ; et in octava Sancti Johannis. In vigilia, in die, 
et per totas octavas EpiphanisB. In purificatione et omnibus festis et commemorationibus et 
octavis Beatse Marias. In die Coenae Domini propter consecrationem chrismatis et institutionem 
eacharistisQ et lotionem pedum. Et in vigilia Paschae et per totas octavas et in omnibus dominicis 
et feriis usque ad Ascensionem propter renatos et gaudium resurrection! s. Et in die et per octavas 
Ascensionis propter duos viros in albis assistentes. Et in festo nativitatis Sancti Johannis Baptistae 
et per octavas ejusdem propter ejus munditiam. Et in festo et per octavas Eucharistias ; quia 
candor est lucis aetemae. Et in die Sanctae Trinitatis. In festis etiam angelorum et virginum. 
Et secundum Bomanam curiam in festo omnium sanctorum albis est utendum ; et etiam in dedica- 
tione ecclesiae et per octavas propter nuptias Christi et ecclesiae. 
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De rubeo colore. 

Bubeus color igneus est et aangninens : caritati Spiritus et effusioni sanguinis oonsimilis. Ideo 
in yigilia et in die et per hebdomadam Pentecost es usque ad festum SanctsB Trinitatis : et in festis 
omnium apostolorum et evangelistarum et omnium martyrum per totum annum : prseter decolla- 
tionem S. Johannis Baptistse et festum SS. Innocentium, quando secundum Bomanum morem 
Tiolaceis utendum ; quia ad limbum descenderunt. In octava tamen SS. Innocentium quia octara 
resurrectionem significat rubeis indumentis est utendum. Et similiter in utroque festo Sancts 
Crucis et commemorationibus ejusdem quia Ghristi sanguine est sanctificata. 

De croceo colore, 

Groceus color aspectu est maturus et mediiis inter album et rubeum, aoro similis folgenti. 
Ideo in omnibus festis confessorum et secundum quosdam in festo Magdalene crooeis est utendum 
vestimentis. Tamen ecclesia Bomana albis utitur in festo confessorum. 

De violaceo colore, 

Violaceus vel purpureus fuscus et obscurus de visu disparens, poanitentisa et despectus mundi 
est indicativus. Ideo in dominica prima adventus Domini propter tempus anxiae expectationis. Et 
omnibus diebus ferialibus quando de tempore agitur usque ad vesperas in yigilia nativitatis Domini : 
et a vesperis in Sabbato Septuagesimae quando clauditur alleluia usque ad coanam Domini ; vel 
secundum quasdam ecclesias usque ad dominicam in Passione ; et in Bogationibus et Quatuor 
Temporibus, extra hebdomadam Pentecostes, et in omnibus vigiliis sanctorum, propter tempus 
poDuitentiae, purpureis yel yiolaceis est utendum. Et nota, quod purpureus et yioiaceus color pro 
eodem tenetur. 

De viridi colore, 

Viridis color yividuR est et yisu jocundus atque confortaturus. Illis igitur temporibus congruit 
quibus fides incamationis et infantise SaWatoris, necnon fides Sanctae Trinitatis recolitur : quia 
Justus ex fide vivit et yirescit pariter et resurget. Ideo in omnibus dominicis et feriis ab octaya 
Epiphaniae usque ad Septuagesimam et a festo Sanctae Trinitatis usque ad Adyentum per totam 
89statem qnando de tempore agitur, vestimeutis yiridibus est utendum. Et sciendum quod color 
croceus et yiridis pro eodem reputatur. 

De nigro colore. 

Niger color lugubris est et noyissimus. Ideo utendum est eo in commemoratione animarum 
et quotiens agiiur de mortuis. Et in die parasceyes nigris est utendum. Tameu yidetur cou- 
yenientius in die parasceyes usque post orationes solemnes rubeis uti et postea nigris. Et sciendum 
est quod secundum quosdam color yioiaceus et niger pro eodem habentur. 

Tamen in ecclesia Exon. in tribus festis utuntur indifferenter omnibus coloribus simul, sicut 
in festo omnium sanctorum et reiiquiarum et dedicationis ecclesias. 

There is another Pontifical in the British Museum (Lansdowne, 451) of the fourteenth century, 
which Dr. Henderson assigns to London, and says *' would refer only to the Use of S. Paul's, so far 
as it referred to any Use at all.*' It has, however, been assigned by some to Eyesham and by 
others to Exeter, notwithstanding that it contains a promise bj the abbess of obedience to the 
Bishop of London. This Pontifical contains a rubric on colours almost identical with that of Bishop 
Clifford's Pontifical. A few verbal changes only are to be noted, the most important being that under 
De viridi colore the word mundus appears instead of vividus; vividua, to me, being a distinctly better 
reading ; and that, at the end, the contraction for nostra is inserted between eccltsia and Exon, 

It would thus appear that these colours were in use at London during the fourteenth century, 
before the adoption of the Sarum Breviary by Bishop Clifford in 1414 ; if so, they would be part 
of the "antiquas observantias " which Clement Maydeston tells us were retained at S. Paul's. 

CANTERBURY, At Trinity College, Cambridge, is preserved a Pontifical of Archbishop 
Chichele (1414-1443) in the index of contents of which appears tlie following entry: De colore 
vtstimentorum secundum Roinanam Ecclesiajn, etc. And, corresponding to this, appears a direction 
almost identical with that of the Lansdowne MS. Pontifical just spoken of, and with the same 
ending of Ecclesia nostra Exon, 

Some pages farther on is an Ordinarium, and mingled with the other rubrics is the colour 
rubric of Sarum, with the additions as in the MS. spoken of above. (Add. MSS. 21,974.) 

Dart gives Canterbury Inventories which would correspond with the use of the coloui-s described 
in the long rubric, that is, they show black, purple, red, white, green, and saffron ; and further, 
it is added that red was used for martyrs, and green chasubles for confessors ; ^ this agrees, because 
according to the rubric : color croceus et yiridis pro eodem reputatur. 



^ Dart, Canterbury, 172G, Loudon, appendix vL 
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The eoloar rubrics in tliese last four MSS. are almost identical, and are evidently derived from 
a source akin to the Innocentian sequence, though they are by no means the same as that sequence 
or as the modern Roman sequence. This common source was probably some English document 
of the thirteenth or twelfth century, which has not yet been discovered ; and this, again, in its 
turn, may have come from Bouen in the times following the Norman conquest. 

These English sequences differ among themselves, however, not only in their arrangement but 
in a few minor points. For example : Bishop Grandisson gives green as the desirable colour for 
Trinity Sunday; the Pontificals white. Bishop Grandisson gives white for Maundy Thursday if the 
bishop celebrate, otherwise red; the Pontificals white only. At Exeter, the Conversion of S. Paul 
and S. Peter's Chair, with other saints* days falling in Advent or Septuagesima, are to be aerius vel 
blanu3y but the Pontificals say nothing about this. 

It has been said that these rubrics are no authority for local usage inasmuch as they occur in 
Pontificals. Martene, however, frequently quotes MS. Pontificals in evidence of local usage ; so that 
the opinion of this great Bitualist would be rather in favour of Pontificals being endence of local 
use. Then it is said that they are merely secundum Curiam Romanam; but this is no valid 
objection ; all the westei'n rites, Sarum included, are secundum Curiam lioinatiavi, and the Exeter 
sequence varies more from the Innocentian sequence than the Sarum Canon does from the Roman 
Canon. 

I must own that, as far as I have gone, I can see no grounds for believing that there was any 
common English sequence before the Sarum books spread over the country. It seems likely that 
each diocese followed its own customs in ceremonies, whether the Sarum books were adopted or 
not ; and that these ceremonies were the use of the cathedral church, which again was determined 
by the bishop with the consent of the chapter. 

So far from there being any general agreement in England as to the use of colours, the only 
point on which I find the inventories of parislies unanimous is the use of grey or white in the 
Lenten season, and it is likely that this ash-colour for Lent was tolerably widely distributed all 
over England up to the time of the Reformation, as the inventories so often speak of simple white 
vestments for Lent with orphreys of black or red, and white or grey f rentals and hangings for the 
high altar. 

If indeed it were known that there was one sequence of colours spread over England in the 
two hundred years before the Reformation, the chances seem in favour of this common sequence 
having been that of Exeter. Its appearance in three several Pontificals points to this.^ 

To come to a practical matter. How shall we decide the question, now so often put 
to us, what sequence of colours shall be used ? If the church chance to be in any of the old 
dioceses whose colours are known, the question is decided. But outside of these dioceses, what shall 
be followed ? There is no authority for using Sarum ; for the ancient Sarum colours had no 
authority outside the diocese of Sarum, and we do not even approximately know what these ancient 
Sarum colours were. The modem Sarum colours are a mere restoration, and no consideration 
whatever need be shown to such ; they are only interesting as telling us what the men of the 
nineteenth century think about Sarum. All the restorations yet proposed have a great flaw, 
considered as ceremonies, namely, that they teach nothing ; and the dispute about the Sprum 
colours is really becoming narrowed to a very small issue : shall symbolical colours continue to be 
used in the Church of England or not? We may of course laugh heartily with the Eastern Patriarch 
at the folly of the whole question ; but so long as men are so weak as to use white at weddings 
and black at funerals, so long it will be worth considering whether something may not be taught 
by means of colours. He who uses the Sarum colours throws away his chance of teaching by means 
of colours. He practically uses but one or two colours ^ all the year round, employing no sequence, 
very much like the Eastern Church. Some of the supporters of Sarum have felt how much they 
were thus crippling themselves, for they have introduced different shades of red for different 
seasons, and tried to vary their uniformity by using highly ornamented or plain vestments, with 
orphreys coloured black, or green, or gold, according to the time of year. Such small changes, 
however, will often fail to be noticed by those whom it is most wished to strike. But to be con- 
sistent, the partisans of Sarum ought to discard the use of decorations, flowers, and, in fact, 
anything that appeals to the eye. 

Lately, however, there has been an attempt to take the question in dispute out of the hands of 
antiquaries and ritualists, and to carry it into the domain of sentiment and perhaps expediency. 

1 It is very commonly said that the Euchariatio office of Eklward yi*a. first prayer book was a translatiun of 
the Sarum Missal ; or at least derived in great part from it. This theory does not explain the appearance in 
King E«d ward's first bock of the word tntroit, a name imknown to the Anglican books, which always speak of 
officium. The words of the administration of the sacrament, also, seem to be derived from ne native Missal, but 
rather from a foreign soorce. It is noteworthy that the earliest Reformers thus showed a freedom from the 
fetters of Sarum which are now again soui^ht to be imposed on us. 

' This, I am told, has been mode another argument for the use of the Sarum colours, on the ground of their 
economy ; but surely cheapness ought not to be a prevailing motive in our material worship. 
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Some of tlie arguments used can hardly be seriously meant. For example, it is said that there are 
three colours in the Union Jack, red, white, and blue, and that these three colours are found largely 
represented in the Ohnrch inventories of the sixteenth century. A moment's reflection upon the 
history of the flag, its first appearance as the red cross of S. George on a white field, and the 
successive additions of the cross of S. Andrew in James I's. reign, and of R. Patrick's in George Ill's, 
reign, will show how much influence the Union Jack can have had on the colours in use in the 
reign of Edward VI. 

There is another argument of the same sort, if it be worthy of the name of an aignment, that 
would make us have red in our churches (risum teneatis), because the British army is clothed in red. 
Now red has been used by soldiers before the name of England was heard of ; but it so happens 
that red only began to be worn by English soldiers in the time of the Commonwealth, a fact to 
which Lord Macaulay and the first Duke of Wellington bear witness.^ As we are for the moment 
in the realms of sentiment, it may be thought strange if English Churchmen should choose as a 
predominant colour one which, until quite modem times, had no claim to be considered national, 
but might rather be thought the emblem of the old Puritan CommonwealUi, or even now-a-days of 
the Socialist red Republic. Bather let us say with good George Herbert : et triumphat Albion albo. 

But if a choice has to be made of some sequence for an English diocese, what shall be done I 
I should have little hesitation in recommending the Exeter sequence, or the colours of Bishop 
Clifford's Pontifical, because there is evidence that this sequence had spread into several English 
dioceses, and further, it is highly practical and instructive. The Innocentian colours undoubtedly 
teach the most ; and of the many varieties of the Innocentian sequence which I have seen, 
none is better than the sequence of Bishop Clifford, which among other improvements allows a 
different and more sombre colour for the last fortnight of Lent. No one can be reproached for not 
being English when he follows the use of the English Pontificals, and he will have the satisfaction 
of reflecting that he is throwing away no chance of the edification of the faithful when there is 
set forth before them a sequence, one of the most easy to understand that Christendom has ever 
seen. 
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Special treatises on the Liturgical Colours appear to be few in number. I here give all that 
I have seen or heard of, marking with an asterisk the works which I have not myself personally 
inspected. 

• Krausen, DUaertatio de Colore Sacro, speciatim Veitihua Sacerdotalis (tic. J Wittemberg, 1707. 
Malais, Dea Couleurs liturgiques^ Dieppe, 1879. 2nie ^d. A comparison of some of the Gallican colonrs. 
Piazzd, Carlo Bartolomeo, I /ride iagra^ Roma, 1682. Seen in Ambrosian Library, Milan ; an explana- 
tion of the meaning of the five modem Roman colours. 

C. C. Rolfo, The Ancient Use of Liturgical Colourtf Oxford and London, 1879. A sort of ecclesiastical 
romance, which asserts that the Liturgical Colours are Mosaic in origin, but shows no appreciation 
of the difficulties which surround the proof of such a matter. 

* Snares, Joseph Maria, de Crocea Veste CardincUium in conelavi, Romie, 1670, in 4to. 

To avoid repetition, I have arranged in alphabetical order the dioceses and orders of whose 
colours I have spoken in Part U. with the authorities which I have for the statements that I 
have made. 

Agram, capital of Croatia : MiaadU Zagrabienaey printed by Liechtenstein at Venice in 1500, -f a: ; the 

year being left blank as 15 . Oives red for procession on Palm Stmday ; black for Good Friday. 

(In Barberini Palace, Home : catalogue gives date as 1500.) 
Alby : MiaaaU Albienae^ Tolos. 1846. Modern Gallican Colours. 
Auch : Misaaie Auscitanumy Paris, 1853. Roman. 
Autun : Miisale AeduenaCy 1845. 

Auxerre : Miaaale Sancta Autissiodorensia Eccles'ue^ Treois, 1738, 
Basel : Missale Basiliensey Monachii, 1586. Wholly Roman. 
Bayoux : Missale BajocensCf Lugd. 1790. Reman, save violet for feasts of abbots. 
Benedictine : See Monte Cassino, Bursfield. 
Besan9on: Ceremonial du diocese de Besanfon, Besan^on, 1707. 
Bourges : Missale Bituricefise, Avarici Biturigum, 1741. This Church calls itself Patriarchal. The 

colours follow the modem Gallican type. 
Burgo de Osma : Missale secundum usum et consuetudinem aanctte eccleaiec Oxomens-aj Burgo Oxomensi, 

1561. National Library, Madrid. 
Bursfield : Ceremoniale Benedictinum^ Paris, 1610. Said to have been written in 1602. 
Cahors : Misaaie Cadurcenae, Paris, 1760. Follows a Gallican type. 



» Sir Sibbald David Scott, The British Army, London, 1868, vol. ii. p. 449. 
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Canterbury : Archbishop Chiehele's MS. Pontifical in Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Carmelitea : MUsale Fratrum Carmelitarum^ Romte, 1684. Roman, save that the procession on Palm 
Sunday is white : white, too, on feasts of Virgin Martyrs^ red on S. Slias, white on S. Eliseus. 
Seen in the Biblioteca Casanatense, Rome. 
Carthusian : Miasaie Cartusiani Ordinis^ Fauratii in Sabaudia, 1679. Roman. 
Cistercian : Missale ad usum sacri CisterciensiSf Lutetisa Parisiorum, 1627. Roman. 
Coin : Misscde Coioniense, 1626. I am indebted to the courtesy of the Rev. A. Ditges, Parish Priest of 

S. Martin, for the rubrics in this missal. 
Constance : Missafe Constantiense 1603. Roman. 
Coutances : CirimonicU du diocise de Coutances, Coutances, 1825. 
Dominican: Miua/e Prcedicatorum, Paris, 1721. Roman; but processions on Palm Sunday and 

Candlemas are white. 
Eichstadt : Liber Rituum Eystellemis^ Ingolstadt, 1619. As far as it goes it is Roman. 
English Pontificals : See Exeter, Canterbury, and London, 
flxeter : Bishop Grandisson's Ordinale in the Cathedral Library of Exeter ; to be edited by the 

Rev. Herbert Edward Reynolds. 
Fr^jus: Missale Forojuliense^ Paris, 1786. Modem Gallican. 

I^on : Antoiiii Bellotte, Ritus Eccles. Laudunensis redivici illttsirissimi Laudunensis episeopi ac 
vsnerabilis matricis eccles. capitvli consensione, etc Paris, 1662. To which are added ObservationeSj 
at p. 767 of these are remarks on the colours peculiar to Laon. 
Le Mans : Missale ad Usum Ecclesia CenomanensiSf 1655. For the extracts from this Missal I am 

indebted to the courtesy of Canon Albin, Master of the Ceremonies of this Church. 
LePuy: Missale Anicienss. Paris, 1783. Modem Gallican. 
Lincoln : MS. L'ber I^iger^ in the possession of Mr. Bradshaw. 
London: MS. Pontifical, in the British Museum, Lansdowne MSS. 451. 

MS. Pontifical of Bp. Clifford, in Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. 
Lu^on : Missale Lucionense^ 18*^8. More Roman than Gallican. Red for Palm Sunday procession. 
Lyons : Missale Lvgdunense^ 1771 and 1825. The edition of Abp. De Montazet. See Comparative Table. 

In the Missale Romano- Lugdunense, Puris et Lugd. 1866, the colours are Roman. 
Mentz : Missale Moguntimtnij Moguntise 1602. See Comparative Table. 

Mvisale Romano- Mogunt, (Eighteenth Century). Roman. 
Meaux : Missale Meldense, 1845. Gallican ; S. Luke is white, though red in Missal of 1836. 
Mende : Missale Mimatense^ Paris, 1766. Gallican. 
Milan: Missale Ambrosianumy Medial, 1795. 

Monte Cassino : Missale Monasticum seatndum morem et ritum Casintnsis Congregationis. Yenetiis, 
1515. Seen in Ambrosian Library, Milan. Chiefly Roman ; but white for processions on Palm 
Sunday and Candlemas, and black for Passiontide. 
Nanoy and Toul: Missale Aanciense et Tullensc, 1838. 
Ximes : Missale Nemavsense, 1831. Nearly Roman, except red in Passiontide, Good Friday, and Holy 

Innocents. 
Orleans : Missale Aurelianense^ Aureliaris, 1696. Roman. 
Palencia, in Spain : Missale FaUantinum 1568. Seo Comparative Table. Seen in the Barberini Palace, 

Rome. 
Pamiers : Missale Appamiense, Tolosae 1845. Gallican. 
Paris : Missale Parisierise^ Paris, 1666. (Archbishop de Perefixe.) 

Missale Pari»ieme^ 1685. (Archbishop de Hailay.) See Comparative Table. 
Passau : Missale Pataviense, Leichtenstein, Veneti's 1522. Good Friday red. 
Poitiers : Missale Pictaviensej Pictavi, 1 767. Gallican. 
Rennes : Missale Rhedonense, Filiceriis 1731. Gallican : except black on Good Friday, and green as 

a ferial colour. 
Rheims; Missale secundum usum et consuetudinem insiqnis ecclesia Rhemensis^ Rhemis, 1553. Red 
for Good Friday. 
Missale sanctte ecclesife metrop, Retnensis, Paris, 1688. Uses green from Low Sunday to Pentecost. 
Rouen : Missale Rotomagense, 1751. Nearly Roman. 

Missale opus divinum juxta Rolhomagi episc. instit. facientibus. Rothomagi, 1544. In 

small 4to. Chasuble of priest on Good Friday is black. 
Saltzburg : Missale Saltzeburgense, 1507. Leichtenstoin, Venice : also another edition of 1515. Red 

for priest on Good Friday ; purple for cantors. 
Swrum : MisscUe ad usum insignis et praclara Ecclesi<e Sarum^ Burntisland, 1861. 

De offidis ecclesiasticus Tractatus^ cap. xix. in Rock, Church of Our Fathers, vol. iii. part ii. 
p. 13 in second pagination. 
I may take this opportunity of noting that an edition, apparently unknown to Fr^re, and 
even to Mr. Dickinson, may be seen in the Biblioteca Casanatense at Rome. It is entered 
in the catalogue as Missale ad usum Ilospitalis Anglorunif in 8vo. Rhotomagi per Martinum 
Morin 1512. It is really a Missale ad usum insignis ecclesia Siinim nuper accurafissitne rasti- 
gatum, etc.; below this title is an oblong wood-block, having Decant Saint Lo imprimi a Rouen, 
as a legend round the border, and Magister Martin Morin at bottom. The colophon sets forth 
that the book was printed at Rouen, in 1511, at James Coussin^s expense. 
Sens : Missale Senonense, Senonis, 1715. Gallican. 
Seville: Missale secundum ordinem almtr ecclesict. Ilispalensisj 1534 (in Barberini Palace, Rome). 

Missale secundum usum alma ecclesia Hi/spalensis, 1507. Printed at Seville per Jacobum Cron- 

berger, Alemannum. A magnificent copy on vellum in the Biblioteca Casanatense, Rome. 

Both missals direct green for the procession on Palm Sunday ; black on Good Friday ; 

white for Easter, and red for Pentecost On Whitsunday the priest, after epistle, turns to 

choir and throws up a white dove. 

Sicily : Missale Gallicanum ad Consuetudinem ecclesiarum Sicularum et prctcipue Me^sanensis accommo- 

datum : Yenetiis apud Juntas, 1568. This Gallican missal for Sicily would appear to be a relic 

of the Norman conquest of Sicily. See Gu6ranger, Inst. lit. Le Mans and Paris, 1840. t. i. p. 311. 

Thd colours are fully given and are Roman at bottom* ** Quatuor sunt principaliores colores quibus 
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ecclesia utitur in aacris yoBtibas secundiun proprietates diemm : albus, rubeus, viridia, et niger: 
licet romana ecclesia violaceo et croceo otiam utatar." Red is used for the Feast of the Circum- 
cision ; black on days of affliction ; yellow on feasts of confessors not bishops, though some 
churches use yellow on bishops' days. Rest is Roman. Does this sequence come from Rouen with 
the rest of the Missal ? Seen in the Barberini Palace, Rome. 

Siguenza : Missale ad usum Ecclesia Seguntirue^ Seguntue, 1652. Noviciado Library, Madrid. 

Soissons : Missale Suessionense, Paris, 1745. See comparative Table. 

Toledo : Missale secundum ordinem prim, EccL Toletarue^ 1550. 
Idem, Lugd. 1551. National Library, Madrid. 

Toulouse : Missale Tolosamany ToIossb, 1832. Gallican. 

Trier : Missale Tremrense, Angustn Trevirorum, 1608. DifiFers but slightly from Roman. 

Troyes : Missale Sanctte Ecclesia Trecensis^ Trecis, 1786. Follows the modern Parisian. 

Yienne in Dauphiny : Missale Viennense, said to be printed in 1520, seen at the Rue de Richelieu 
in Paris. Gives black as the colour of the cope in which the Archbishop begins the office of the 
prsBsanctifled on Good Friday. 

Missale ad Usum Provincia Viennensis, Gratianopoli, 1840. 

Wells : Ordinale et Statuta Wellensia. Manuscript 729 in the Archbishop's Library at Lambeth. Eldited 
by the Rev. Herbert Edward Reynolds, 1881. 

Westminster : Abbot Ware's Liber Consuetudinarius Monasterii Westmonasttriensis, Cotton MS. in British 
Museum, Otho, C. xi. 

Tork : Missale ad Usum insignis Ecclesia Eboraeensis, The York Missal^ published by the Surteea* 
Society, and edited by Dr. Henderson, 1874. 

The Tork Manuade et Processional/^ 1878, edited by the same. 



SUGGESTIONS FOR THE FABRIC OF THE CHURCH 

IN THE PRESENT DAY. 

By B. EDMUND FEBEEY, F.E.LB.A. 



The subject I have chosen is certainly rather an extensive one. It is therefore impossible to 
do more than glance at it — so numerous are its ramifications, the course of which so interesting a 
studj might tempt one to explore. Although I do not propose to speak only of town churches, it 
is but natural when addiessing a London audience that more attention should be bestowed on such 
structures than on small village churches, the difficulties of planning and arranging which are not 
80 great. 

I do not think that I could do better in commencing than to clearly define what I mean by the 
title of this paper. My definition of the fabric of the Church is: (1.) The ground plan, (2.) 
The general structure and arrangement. (3.) The materials of which it is composed. The 
Jittings do not exactly come under the category, but it would be impos^sible in a review of the fabric 
to wholly ignore them. 

A word now in explanation of the phrase " Fabric of the Church in the present da^,** It would 
have been more concise if I had boldly used the word " modem.''- But I shrink from the term 
which has not altogether a pleasant sound to me, or possibly to some here this evening. For 
example, one conjures up visions of modem thought in connection with theology, or I should rather 
Bay of absence of theology , railways and aqueducts invading peaceful valleys and meres — huge 
advertisement boards. Yet do not imagine that I am going to ask you to accompany me in spirit 
through exclusively archsaological ground. Far from it. Just as in our Church of England we 
maintain that our doctrine is the same as that of the early Christian Church, with only those 
differences in detail which a lapse of eighteen centuries has caused, owing to the greatly changed 
constitution of society, even so the new material churches we build ought, I venture to think, to 
follow to a considerable extent the old familiar lines. There must not be too servile hankering after 
precedent, or mere copyism. The more mediaeval architecture is studied and the more closely its laws 
are examined, the more must we be impressed by the wondrous skill and beauty shown in all its 
details. To entirely ignore archseology in a church whose ideal principle, spiritually, is conservative, 
would be absurd. 

It is commonly mentioned as almost a standing reproach to modem architects that they have 
not had the faculty of inventing a new style, for which the public have been so long and anxiously 
waiting. But let the public exercise a little patience — Borne was not built in a day. That great 
style of the Perpendicular period lasted 150 years, or, I might say, it commenced about a.d. 1400, 
and is not yet extinct. Happily Gothic architecture, though much deteriorated in its later days, 
never died out — the lamp lit by the mediaeval men still burnt dimly during all that time while the 
overpowering flare of the Benaissance existed. 

The revival of Mediaeval architecture seems to have been started by the publication of Carter's 
architectural works, aided by Britton's books, followed on by the publications of Augustus Pugin, 
father of Welby Pugin, the illustrious author of the ** Contrasts," who was a far more active 
instrument in the revival.* Then arose that well-known band of practising architects, some now, 
alas I gone to their resii, who threw themselves with fervour into the grand work, and left us 
buildings inspired by their pencils, a standing record of devotedness to the cause they had 
espoused. Very wisely these admirers of the architecture of the Middle Ages at first affected no 
great originality — they were humble pupils kneeling at the feet of their mistress, Mediaevalism. 
Gradually, like infants learning to walk, they escaped from their leading strings, and although I do 



• The first nnxnber of the " Eccleeiologist " appeared in 1841, and in Mr. Eastlake's " Histoid of the Gothic 
Reyival" it ia said the word Ecclesiology, as now commonly adopted, was originally invented and tirstaaed by the 
Cambridge Camden Society, a body which did a great work, and was well supported by several eminent architecta. 
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not consider it desirable to mention individaal names, I must say that one of the first men who 
endeavoured to tear himself away from these leading strings and to design a church not exactly in 
accordance with precedent, but proceeding on new lines was the architect of All Saints', Margaret 
Street. I suppose there was scarcely any church more talked about when in course of construction 
than this. The then novel use of red brick, varied with bands of black brick, the precious materials 
used internally, such as alabaster and marble, and the unusual features of the east end of the chancel, 
windowless but covered with an architecturally-designed framework for fresco, all these features 
caused surprise. Since then, the use of colour, whether in brickwork, fresco, or mosaic, has become 
more general. A few years later the novel feature of a saddleback or gabled tower at St. Albans', 
Holborn, caused another surprise, though there are several English mediaeval examples of this form 
of tower, perhaps more suitable^for a village church thin for one in a town. In France such t'Owers 
are not at all uncommon. 

This new departure, i.€., the use of red brick and polychrome in churches, commenced about 
1 850, and has since rapidly developed in the hands of many architects. Whether a farther flight 
after the fashionable domestic style, the Queen Anne, will follow, I cannot pretend to say. At 
present the examples of new churches in that kind of architecture are few and far between. So 
it is unnecessary to comment on them. The ecclesiastical buildings, erected during the reign of 
that good queen, do not certainly afford us good models, either in plan and arrangement or in 
beauty of fabric. If the Queen Anne style applied to churches will give us anything to excel, or 
even as good as, the exquisite features of mediaeval work, welcome Queen Anne 1 But it is not my 
intention to further discuss the merits of this style as regards churches. If I once began, my 
arguments against it might flow on and not cease till the bell of St. Paul's was striking midnight. 
Neither have I commented on those earlier examples of the Gothic revival such as S. Giles', 
Gamberwell, designed in 1841, or S. Mary Magdalene, Munster Square. These buildings have 
already run the gauntlet of criticism, and may be considered to have passed into history. I 
want to speak of churches built at a much later period than which most of us can remember to 
have seen being built, brick by brick, or stone by stone. 

It is certainly dignified labour — that of endeavouring by the exercise of such ability as the 
architect may possess to fashion and design structures in which men may worship. And no one 
can deny that within the last few years a style of church has been put up suitable for the require- 
ments of the ritual of our communion, while moreover showing in architectural detail no tame 
copyism of mediaeval work. On the other hand wild and eccentric seekings after a brand-new style 
have been less common. It is remarkable how the High Church party, which took such an active 
part in the revival of Gothic architecture, have still retained their lead, as most of the striking 
churches of the day have been built for clergy of that school, while the originality in those belonging 
to the Evangelical school is by no means so marked. 

It is to me, and I believe to many other Englishmen, a source of congratulation that the rage 
for exact reproductions of Continental architectural details has apparently passed away. Nothing 
can be more instructive or delightful than a tour through those countries which contain the best 
examples of church architecture. One returns with the sketch-book enriched and the mind stored 
with many lessons. But the wholesale importation of features unsuited to our climate, and the 
apparent disrespect shown to the exquisite and pure examples in our own land, were much to be 
regietted. Happily at the present day a marked preference for the good old English Gothic is 
shown as regards churches. Foreign travel rightly used broadens and expands the architectural 
mind ; the more extended use of brick, for instance ; the more frequent employment of mosaic and 
fresco inside buildings, is a proof of this among many others. And, as I shall hope to show, in the 
plan and in the enlarged scale of our churches we have taken a valuable leaf out of the Continental 
architectural book. The publication of Buskin's ** Stones of Venice " had undoubtedly much to do 
with the fashion of Italian Gothic. 

I will now proceed to the consideration of the ground plan. Mr. Micklethwaite in his new 
book, *' Modern Parish Churches," has traversed some of the ground I am now going over. But it 
is obvious that, in so large a subject, many men might write without risk of repetition. From a very 
different standpoint, t.«., that of the Evangelical school, lilr. James Cubitt in his work, '* Church 
Design for Congregations," has bestowed a great deal of labour and pains on this subject. 

Passing over the plan of the Jewish Temple with its outer and inner courts and then the Holy 
of Holies, the precursor to some extent of the Christian Church, the type we come to is the basilica, 
such as San Clemente at Bome, or San ApoUinare in Classe, Bavenna, the latter a vezy good type of 
the plan. The former has a courtyard or atrium in front of it, as also exists at San Ambrogio, 
Milan, and other early churches. I have often thought that such a feature might with advantage 
be introduced in London churches, were ground not so valuable. The vaulted cloister walks round 
this court, with a fountain in the middle would be a fitting preparation for the entrance of the 
worshipper into the church itself. Although unfortunately we have not a super-abundance of 
sunshine in our climate, the arcades not only would when necessary shelter one from the sun, but 
more often from the less welcome rain. Of the basilican plan we have few modern examples in 
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England — the arrangement does not seem to gain ground. There is of coarse the celebrated example 
at Wilton, built for the late Lord Herbert of Lea ; also St Barnabas*, Oxford, and, within the last year, 
St. Augustine's, Stepney. The latter has, however, no Boman or Italian details— it is in the Gothic 
style. At the same time the number of churches founded on the basilican style which have no 
constructional arch or division between the nave and chancel is on the increase, the limits of the 
latter being defined by a screen or by some ornamental treatment in the roof-trusfl over. The 
nave and chancel are then of the same width, which is an advantage in many ways, except in the 
point of cost. If the chancel is broad, to be in good proportion the length should also be great. 
The churches in Cornwall and Devonshire often have continuous roofs end to end, as also in 
Somersetshire. In Wales there is the same thing, the screens still remaining, and the chancel 
roof having a panelled ceiling, the nave and aisles a timbered one. But I think in a large church to 
make no distinction externally between nave and chancel, or any break in the roof, is monotonous 
— whereas in a small church it may do very well. A chancel arch well treated may be made a 
very noble and dignified feature. 

The norths or western porch to the ancient basilica was generally long and narrow, agreeably 
to the meaning of the word, *^ a rod.^' This adjunct is not often found in the middle ages, except 
where occasionally in some of the cathedrals such as Ely or at Durham it is called a Galilee (really 
a Lady-chapel at the latter, and holding the same position to the remainder of the church as the 
narthex). The south, and sometimes north, porch, of a different form to the narthex, took its place. 
It is curious how in the present day the term narthex has become so popularized that even in Non- 
conformist chapels one finds it used, or rather misused. I for one, therefore, rather now avoid the 
word. A vestibule of this kind is very useful ; by contriving a baptistery in the centre and porches 
to the north and south of it with their entrances as shown in plan no. 2, a feature in the church 
effective both externally and internally is obtained. 

The original type of basilica of course had no transpets. The space above the top of the 
columns or arches of the nave was greater than in mediaeval churches ; and the range of mosaic 
figure subjects, such as exist at San Apollinare Nuovo and San Vitale, Bavenna, Santa Maria 
Maggiore, and St. Paul beyond the walls, Eome, is a feature I should like to see adopted in England — 
a triforium belt as Mr. Fergusson well calls it. I do not pretend to say that it is equal in effect to 
a triforium, where depth of shadow and recess is necessarily obtained. But more height is required 
for the triforium and it is difficult, as will be commented on presently, to make much use of it 
except on rare occasions. There is always a charm in the effect of an archway or arcade at the 
west end of the nave opening out into a low aisle ; or, as at the Dominican Church at Antwerp, an 
aisle at the north and south ends of the transept ; or a like feature which occurs in many of the 
German churches (and at Toumai Cathedral, Belgium), a semi-circular apse. But transepts are 
less and less used in English churches, and even when they exist it is but rarely that entrances are 
placed in such a position. But if there are doorways, the aisles are very useful as porches, so to 
speak. In any case, aisles to the ends of a transept have not the utility of nave aisles. 

The ambones or pulpits on each side of the entrance to the chancel, for reading the Gospel and 
Epistle (the old arrangement in the basilican churches), scarcely seem to suit the tastes of the present 
day, but the baldacchino or canopy to the altar is a feature which many would like to see introduced. 
1 speak of it from an architectural point of view, not from a theological. Then there is that 
striking feature in the later basilican churchee, the confessto or shrine of a saint beneath the choir, 
with the ever-burning lamps in it. This gives us no help for our church. But in some of the 
mediaeval churches, founded on the basilican idea, as at Chur, Switzerland, San Zenone, Verona, 
and Modena Cathedral, the choir is raised many steps above the nave, in order to gain height for the 
CTjrpt or subrchurch. I have often been much impressed by the beautiful perspective thus obtained 
as one enters — there is such an appearance of distance. In our town charches, where space 
is so valuable, there is no reason why a morning chapel should not be made under the chancel, 
with a flight of steps down to it in the centre, and access to the choir by steps upon each side. In 
several ancient churches where the ground slopes rapidly down towards the east, advantage has been 
taken thereof to make use of the extra height for a vestry, as at the parish church, Yeovil, and at 
Wrexham Church, North Wales. Bat in these cases there is only a spiral staircase of approach. 

For basilican churches the apsidal termination to the chancel is almoet invariable. But there 
cannot be the slightest objection to a square end ; for a basilica transplanted to English soil must 
of necessity be modified sufficiently to suit our requirements. An apse concha, i.e. semi-domed 
needs, in order to be complete, decoration with mosaic or fresco. 

Moreover, an apse whether semi-circular or polygonal in form wastes room which is generally 
nlaable, particularly in town churches. Like the narthex, the apse, so beautiful a termination to 
the chancel, has been so much travestied, either roofed over in the most clumsy manner with open 
timbers, or in a make-shift manner with a wood panelled ceiling, that one is inclined to be tired of 
it. It must also be remembered that, though the apse is not exactly un-English (we have several 
Norman examples, and there are also the well-known instances at Tewkesbury, Lichfield, and 
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Westminster Abbey), yet the square east end is far more a British characteristic. The apse onght 
certainly either to be a semi-dome executed in wood or in stone, or better still groined in brick or 
stqne. 

In our mediseyal churches the east window is generally a marked and distinctive feature— either 
a triplet or quintet of the Early English period, or a three-light or five-light if of the later date, the 
central window or light sometimes higher or broader than the others. Occasionally there is a couplet 
or two-light window. Now in an apse the easternmost window is, as far as my knowledge goes, no 
more important than its fellows ; and, owing to the cornice or wall-plate being continuous at the same 
level all round the apse, there can be little height for a good reredos. In the square east end the 
extra height of wall obtained by the gable makes it possible to have an east window of some 
importance, and, moreover, affords greater height for the reredos. Again, more space for the 
sanctuary is given, and the expense is undoubtedly less than that of an apse, when the roofing and its 
adjuncts are always rather costly. I have just commented on the good effect of an aisle, or 
perhaps an apse, at the west end of the church. But whatever beauty it may have is enhanced 
when the aisle is an eastern one. A good example of what I mean may be seen at St. Augustine's, 
Kilburn, or St. John's, Wilton Boad. Pimlico.^ 

Too frequently at the present day the architect is rigidly tied down to a small expenditure, 
quite inadequate for the requirements. He is told there must be so many sittings without fail (just 
as if a church was only used as a place to sit down in), and elaborate calculations and comparisons 
are made of how much such and such a church cost per head. I have occasionally heard the word 
kneeling used instead of sitting, and, although the term falls on the ear rather unfamiliarly, surely 
it is far more appropriate than the word sitting. But this by the way, while I admit that no 
building, whatever its destination may be, is perfect unless suited to its uses. I plead for a little 
latitude in the treatment and ornamentation of the aisles and such accessories. Would that it were 
practicable to make use of the chevet and chapels such as we see to the choir of Westminster Abbey, 
and in many of the French cathedrals ! But this is scarcely to be realized in our communion. 

To maintain, as has been said, that every part of a church, whether occupied by the 
worshippers or not, should be free from obstructions is absurd. It is not absolutely necessary that 
there should not be a single column or intercepting pier of any kind. Though churches are erected 
to be used, they must not be regarded in the same li^ht as a theatre or music-hall, where it is, or 
ought to be, a sine qud non that, as each of the audience pays for admission to see the play, he mast 
have his money's worth. A little touch of mystery in the plan of a church is a good thing — so 
that anyone entering in at the west door does not see the whole of the plan until he walks 
further. But in small churches it may often be desirable to rest content with an aisleless nave, 
while aisles can be put to the chancel, one for the vestries, the other for the organ. 

In those cases where funds are not much restricted, the morning chapel (an almost essential 
feature in the large church of a town) might well be placed at the east end as a lower building 
separated from the chancel by an aisle, on the model of the Lady chapels attached in this situation 
to so many of our cathedrals. Means of shutting off the chapel, when in use, by thick curtains 
should be contrived, both for the sake of warmth in cold weather and for acoustic reasons. 

To proceed with the ground plan of our church, the arrangement of such a cathedral as Alby, 
France, which is clearly founded on the basilican idea, having no aisles, but a series of small chapels 
separated by solid walls, or in other words, internal buttresses, would be quite suitable to the 
worship of our communion, with only the slight modification of cutting archways through these 
partition walls. Such a plan has been carried out at St. Augustine's, Pendlebury near Manchester, 
I should add that the nave and choir at Alby Cathedral are of like width, with no marked break 
between them. The Dominican Church at Ghent has also a very suitable plan (see plan no. 3). 

A good deal has been said at different times, as I have just passingly alluded to, about the 
absurdity of columns in churches of the ordinary nave-and-aisle arrangement. The objection 
has been surmounted to some extent by building wide naves and very narrow aisles, and this 
does away with the notion that columns embarrass the worshipper and are bad for sound. But 
it is very easy to theorise, and what looks very pretty on paper, often breaks down in practice. 
For example, if it is agreed to build two churches, the total internal width of which shall be the 
same, but differently divided as regards the proportionate width of nave and aisle, thus : no. 1 . 
nave 35-ft. wide, aisles 6-ft^: no. 2. nave 25-ft. wide, aisles 11-ft., the total internal width 
from aisle wall to aisle wall will be the same in each case with the exception of a slight additional 
thickness to the 35-ft nave wall. But when the elevation is designed, it will be found at starting 
that the great width of the first nave involves increased dimensions, iu proportion, to the whole 
church. The doors and windows must be larger, the porches more important, and the tower of 

^ Except as an ambulatory or passage behind the altar (which is rather convenient), the eastern aisle behind 
the reredos cannot have much practical utility. There are a few mediieval examples of Bacristies east of the aliar. 
Bat I think most clergymen would prefer not to have a vestry in such a position. 

' See plan no. 4. 
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greater size. Moreover, the wider the span of the building, the stronger in proportion must be the 
strength of the roof timbers, as they have to bridge a greater void than usual, without any inter- 
mediate support. And if there is abundance of timber in the roof, care must be taken to make the 
walls sufficiently strong and rigid, while ample buttresses must be built to resist the thrust on high 
walls. For if the span is wide, to be in good proportion the height must also be great. Care must 
also be taken not to put too heavy a covering on such a roof. All these points have to be weighed 
when a church of this plan is to be built. But I am happy to say that I believe from experience that 
these structures of great scale (although owing to the extra amount of brick and mortar used in 
them they cost more in that particular item), yet altogether are little more expensive than 
others containing about the same accommodation. I am not now speaking '' without book,** but 
from an investigation I made a short time since. I must apologize if to some here these remarks seem 
too elementary, and to others too technical to fairly belong to the province of an ecclesiological 
society. But what yre have to do now, in the majority of cases, is to build at small cost — it there- 
fore becomes a most important point how best to manage this. We must build not only for ourselves 
but for our children's children — there can be no question that that is the right principle^the grand old 
principle on which our forefathers worked. I admit that in some cases, particularly in Norman 
towers, owing to the insecure manner in which the material of the walls was put together and from 
want of care, several towers fell in. But this did not occur because the walls were built cheaply and 
flimsily — it was through error of judgment. The architects of the Early-English and Decorated 
periods were more careful, as also were those who later followed on in the Perpendicular style, though 
the last were sometimes too daring, and too sparing in their constructional strength. The 
magnificent examples of mediaeval churches, still in an admirable state of preservation, afford 
evidence of the stability of their structures. Our ancestors built, as they hoped, for all time — they 
did not stint their materials, or spare themselves in doing elaborate work ~ oftentimes giving loving 
attention to details in out-of-the-way comers of the church, such as a modern architect would 
probably not think sufficiently worthy of his attention. The walls were built thick, often sufficiently 
80 to allow of a passage under the clerestory, and two distinct and separate planes of tracery in the 
windows.' The latter beautiful feature can rarely be introduced at the present day, because the effect 
would be confused unless there is a good thickness of walL The same remark applies to the wall 
arcades seen in many old churches where there are two arches of different design,* one behind the 
other, but separated by a space of nine or twelve inches. Even an arcade in one order is a valuable 
means of taking off the plainness of a blank wall space, as at St. Alban's, Holbom. A splendid and 
impressive example of the bold treatment of windows internally is to be observed in the chapel at 
Ely Place, Holbom ; I scarcely know any finer specimen of the artistic value of a thick wall 
when it is perforated. 

Height and size are unquestionably powerful helps to dignity of architectural effect, more 
particularly in the case of churches. As a broad general rule, it may be said that the larger the 
scale of the church the less adventitious ornament it absolutely requires in its details — the eye is 
impressed by the size. I do not mean to say that the larger church will not be improved by, or bear, 
ornamentation. To illustrate my argument take such opposite examples at the nave of Ely 
Cathedral and Boslin Chapel. Were the latter as plain and bare as the former, we should think 
nothing of it. On the other hand, were the nave of Ely Cathedral abounding with *' apprentice 
pillars " and such like profuse ornamentation, we should not probably consider it much improved — 
we should say, ** There may be too much of a good thing." 

Another important element of grandeur is repetition of parts. Suppose, for instance, a church 
of four bays of very plain design, and then another one exactly similar but with eight bays — how 
far more handsome the latter would look than the former I There is no more remarkable example 
of this than in that most effective feature of mediseval churches, technically called the trussed rafter 
roof (diagram no. 5). What could look plainer or more poverty-stricken, than one pair of these trussed 
rafters — multiply tliis by forty, and how singularly effective ! But I regret that I cannot recommend 
this type of roof for our churches now. Sound gets swallowed up among the forest of timbers — that 
is one objection. Again, although it is possible to employ coloured decoration, the scanty width of one 
foot between ^ach rafter, and the necessarily limited space on the timbers themselves gives little 
scope. Though it seems rather a pity to lose that pleasing dim obscurity of mystery in these roofs, 
one pait in high light, another in the deepest shade, yet if the under-side of the rafters and braces 
are boarded, and moulded transverse and longitudinal ribs fixed so as to form panels, abundant and 
unrestricted space is left for the brush of the decorative artist. Far be it from me to suggest any 
such treatment of subjects as in the ceilings of the Benaissance churches of France, or Italy, or 
like Michael Angelo*s frescoes in the Sistine Chapel, Bome. No worse or more uncomfortable 
positions for pictures to be properly examined could be desired. I would only suggest some species of 

^ A fine example ocoars in the north aisle of Stone Church, Kent. See Parker's Glossary, plate 231. 
2 A good instance of such work is to be found in the south choir aisle of Lincoln. See Parker's Glossary, 
pUtelO. 
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figure decoration appropriate to the distance from the eye, and to some extent conventionalized and 
brought into harmony with the architectural surroundings, not like a canvas cut out of a picture 
frame, and stuck up in the ceiling on the chance of looking all right. 

The wood ceiling^ has further advantages — it gives a neutral space of air between the interior 
of the building and the external atmosphere, making the church warmer in winter, cooler in summer, 
in fact far less subject to variation of temperature. It is also better acoustically, not only for the 
clergy and congregation, but for the organ and choir. There is, moreover, rather a risk of echo in 
a barrel-shaped or arched ceiling with only a few projecting ribs. I would therefore suggest the 
introduction of ornamental as weU as useful principsds, which would tend to break the echo and 
give variety and richness to the roof. (See diagram 7.) While attending to this very important 
point of acoustics, let me say that it is often alleged as an objection to churches of great span and 
height that the preacher cannot be heard, and that in every way they are bad for sound. I 
cannot admit this, for the obvious reason that I believe large churches can be built free from this 
defect, if only certain rules are followed. Were this a court of justice, I could bring several 
witnesses forward who would support my statements. While admitting that in some cases the 
ordinary laws of acoustics seem to belie themselves, still the broad rule of avoiding large, flat, 
unbroken surfaces of wall (fertile sources of echo), the avoidance of cradle-shaped ceilings of great 
length of wood (or more particularly barrel- vaulting of stone), unless there are collar-beams or 
principals to check the waves of sound ; the introduction of arcades, or in other words, aisles to the 
nave, all help towards the desired result. I am also inclined to think that, if pendant gas-lights be 
used, the long suspending rods are very helpful in preventing echoes. An instance occurred within 
the last few weeks where a large and lofty church was built, in the construction of which the 
ideas about acoustics, which I have mentioned, were carried out. The vicar of it had been 
accustomed to preach in one of those miserable-looking corrugated-iron covered, brick-sided, 
temporary churches which are to be seen sometimes in the suburbs of London. He had only a 
congregation of 250. Now, in his permanent church which holds 700, 1 am credibly informed that, 
notwithstanding his not strong voice, the vicar is heard far better than in the temporary church. 
I believe, therefore, we may dismiss from our minds the idea that because a church is lofty and of 
wide span it is necessarily bad from an acoustic point. Unfortunately in some of those majestic 
red-brick churches in the east of London the congregations are very small — the building perhaps 
not one quarter fulL Is it then to be wondered at that there is an echo ? I may remark in passing 
that wood screens are a valuable element in every way to a church, (I) for ritual seasons, (2) for 
protection to that part of the church adjoining the altar, (3) as giving an appearance of warmth 
and furnishing to the building, and taking away that cold and unfinished look which some churches 
have — we must all agree that churches ought not to look as if they never had any worshippers in 
them except on Sundays and Saints' Days, (4) screens act the function of mile-stones by which one 
may in imagination measure the length of a church, and thus in the most legitimate manner make 
it appear longer. 

It has been sometimes proposed to build naves circular or octagonal in plan, after the fashion 
of Aix-la-GhapeUe Cathedral, or St. Gereon, Cologne. This is not only a costly arrangement from 
the many breaks and angles in the walls, but owing to the difficulty of roofing it. For this form 
to be really effective it should either be vaulted or domed over, or have a kind of lantern. All 
Saints', Harlesden, is a church with octagonal nave (the chancel is not yet built), designed with the 
theory that everyone should see and hear — so there are no columns or other interruptions to the view. 
Owing to the large span the construction had to be very strong, and there is almost a forest of 
timber employed. It is intended eventually to vault the church in wood. In this instance the difficulty 
of vaulting in stone over the space would have been the expense. Moreover, immense buttresses 
and very thick walls must have been built to resist the thrust of the vaulting. I admit that wood 
vaulting is sometimes used with the object of lessening the weight and consequent thrust. I 
admit also that there is mediaeval precedent for it. But in my humble judgment wood vaulting 
is not a natural use of the material, stone, brick, or tufa being more legitimate for that 
purpose. 

The plan of a series of small gables at right angles to the nave instead of a lean-to aisle, 
though found in some German churches, is expensive, and in every way destructive of that quietude 
and repose in design which should characterise an cusU, necessarily subsidiary to the nave. More- 
over^ it is not a common sense mode of roofing, whereas a lean-to roof is. Some fifteen years since 
this mode was very prevalent among architects, but happily did not last long. The gabled roofs 
of low pitch, covered with stone, which are over the aisles, or rather passages, of All Saints' Church, 
Clifton, answer very well, the space bridged over being very small and no timber being necessaiy. 



^ The trefoil waggon-heftded ceiling is a rare form in England, but very nsual in north Italy. It inyolves 
a great deal of extraneous timber to which to fasten the boarding and ribs, and is therefore costly. (See 
diagram no. 6.) 
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At St. Mary Ma^^alene, Paddington, the same remark applies, where the north aisle is exceptionally 
narrow, and is roofed in stone without any gables. 

The most perfect type of church is, I suppose, the nave with a clerestory and lean-to aisles, 
the arrangement of nearly all the great medisval cathedrals, abbeys, and parish ohurches ; Bristol 
Cathedral, with its splendid domically vaulted nave-aisles and absence pf clerestory, being notable 
among the exceptions to the general rule. 

The mania for totally abolishing columns from churches, or, worse still, putting. up meagre 
east-iron ones of little less substance than stone or marble, has also led to another great mistake — 
wide bays, which I need scarcely say are destructive to the scale of a church and dwarf its proportions. 
What I have said previously applies here in a slightly different way. Suppose a church with 
four bays, or distance from centre to centre of piers 24-ft., and then another church of the same 
length but having eight bays. Which will look the longer ? This is an easy conundrum to answer 
after the cue has been given. There is scarcely any better example of failure in this respect than 
San Petronio, Bologna. Where the arches are so very wide, walls which ordinarily speaking 
would look of substantial thickness appear poor and flimsy. 

I have previously spoken about churches without aisles, but must now allude to St. Bartholo- 
mew's, Brighton, where there is somewhat the effect of a large arcade on each side, owing to the 
deep recesses. But, externally, the appearance is that of a huge building rising abruptly from the 
ground, and sadly needing that invaluable assistance of aisles to lead the eye gradually down to its 
base. There have during the last few years been many churches built in London of which one can 
only fairly see the west front or the east end, the sides being closely abutted on by the neighbouring 
houses — such as St. Augustine's, Stepney, St. Mark's, Coburg Boad, Old Kent Boad, and St. Mark's, 
Walworth. In such situations the external appearance of the sides of the church is of no great 
consequence, provided everything is plain aud substantial and good, as everything connected with a 
church should be whether prominent or not The mode of roofing S. Mark's, Walworth, is 
economical, and suits churches where only the west front is seen, not the sides. (See plan 8.) 

I have more than once heard the churches in the south of France held up as examples suitable 
for imitation — such as S. Etienne, Perigeux, where the domical arrangement of vaulting exists. 
This necessitates the width of the bays and that of the nave being the same. The difficulty 
about having a series of domes to the nave and chancel is that they must either be treated ex- 
ternally as a feature (and this to English eyes would be rather contrary to the quietude and 
repose usual in the body of a church, and interfere with the effect of the tower), or on the other 
hand the domes must only be visible internally. But that involves waste of space inside the roof, 
the highest point of each dome only occurring at intervals, and not continuously along the ridge as in 
a pointed vault, an objection very well put in Mr. Cubitt's work on churches. 

Whatever authority there may be for constructional stone galleries in early examples of 
churches, as at Santa Agnese, Rome, or in some of those in Germany, the feeling at the present day 
is against them, though it must be admitted that, if galleries are designed at the same time as the rest 
of the structure, and form a part and parcel of it, they may be an improvement aesthetically rather 
than otherwise. But in these days of free and open churches there is a general consensus of 
opinion that there ought to be no distinction whatever, no elevation of any one portion of the 
worshippers above the others, with the sole exception of the choir, where the special dress and 
position north and south, instead of east, sufficiently explain the reason of the raised platform. 
Perhaps such a splendid example as the triforium gallery (or gallery over the aisles, as in the German 
churches) at St. Augustine's, Eilbum, ought to convert one. But in this instance the practical use 
of the gallery is clearly subsidiary to the architectural effect of the same ; and, moreover, those 
who occupy this isolated position are, or were, not the ordinary congregation, but a special section 
of them, the young girls educated by one of those admirable organisations, a sisterhood. A west 
gallery over a vestibule is not only very effective and easy to contrive, but can be used for a large organ 
(as in many of the foreign churches). Acoustically the effect is then very good. But as happily 
in the Church of England the music used in the service of the Holy Eucharist is not performed 
in a west gallery, the organ could be used for voluntaries on a great festival where by the 
electric action it could be played by the organist sitting near the chancel. The organ for 
accompanying the choir should certainly be placed immediately adjoining the chancel. I shall 
presently say a little more concerning the best position for the organ. 

Notwithstanding the elaborate arguments against the use of columns in churches of our Com- 
munion, and the great variety of ground plans of early and mediaeval buildings which have been 
produced having no columns, the time-honoured nave-and-aisle plan is still the usual one both in 
churches where high ritual is carried on and in those where Evangelical doctrine is held. There is 
one objection I have sometimes heard alleged against a very wide nave with narrow aisles. It is this. 
Why go to all the fuss and expense of columns and arches merely to obtain aisles five or six feet 
wide, which are virtually only useful as passages to the seats ? My reply to this would be, that 
even in a wide aisleless nave there must of necessity be side passages as well as a central one. 
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Supposing the nave was made so much wider as to take in the space occupied by the narrow aisles 
I have mentioned, other difficulties would arise. The nave must be of great height to look in good 
proportion ; the absence of the arcade would make it not so good for sound ; it would not be easj 
to light artificially. It would also be much more difficult to cover in, as one must have very strong 
construction, the roof being more exposed to wind and weather owing to its altitude. The walls 
must be thicker, and the buttresses of greater strength — all this would cause expense, while the 
pleasing feature of the aisles attached to the nave would be much missed, and the light and shade 
caused by them lost. It must not be supposed that these remarks contradict those I made in an 
earlier part of this lecture. I am now alluding to naves of more than 85 or 40 feet span. Up 
to that limit, height and grandeur of effect can be secured without any great difficulties. But 
when larger dimensions have to be dealt with, and the valuable constructional aid of aisles dismissed, 
it is not very plain sailing. As the tendency in these times is for the population to concentrate in 
towns, and in many parts of the country the villages have fewer inhabitants than in the middle 
ages, the practice of building large churches in cities is getting more usual We are thus following 
mediaeval France— the churches there in the towns being on a larger scale than those in the 
villages. In England there was never so great a difference in them. 

A word or two now as to the style of architecture in which churches of the present day might 
best be built. For my own part, my sympathies would be decidedly in favour of a free adaptation 
of the Early English or early Decorated as the purest and most beautiful styles. I do not say that 
every single detail belonging to them should be followed — far from it. There is much that is 
admirable in the later Gothic work, as well as in the Norman. How harmoniously they all blend 
together 1 This must be apparent to anyone who has observed the wonderful manner in which all 
these styles are sometimes collected together in one building, forming an epitome of study to the 
young architect. 

Much has been said as to the relative advantages of bricks pointed internally as compared with 
stuccoed or plastered walls. I am free to confess that, as far as I am concerned, a church of st^itely 
proportions, even if built of plain stock bricks, relieved with red bands here and there, or of red 
brick with bands of bluish-grey bricks, or courses of ashlar stone, looks better than a dismal 
expanse of bare stuccoed walls, particularly if the roof and ceiling is slightly decorated in colours, 
if there are cathedral rolled glass quarries, or better still good painted glass, and if a warmth of 
tone is afforded by a few different coloured stones, marbles, or granites. It is true that the plaster 
walls can be decorated in colour, but the question of expense is generally too serious an obstacle to 
having figure subjects, neither is the want of them much felt on the nave and aisle walls, though 
over the chancel arch a good subject is a great consideration. Unfortunately, however, in the 
majority of cases, where the church has been opened with rough stucco on the internal walls and 
consecrated by the bishop, it is considered finished for all time — even the simple inexpensive masonry 
pattern not being suggested. 

In a brick church, sunk ornamental medallions of stone or terracotta could be introduced at 
intervals, to be filled with sculpture by degrees ; or a kind of frieze of decorative hand-painted tiles 
might be fixed under the windows, having a series of longer or other ornamentally shaped panels for 
mosaic or other decoration. These panels could also most appropriately be filled with memorial 
inscriptions relating to those who have worshipped in the church. This plan has been carried out in 
two or three churches to my knowledge with admirable effect. Instead of the embarrassing white 
or black marble tablets interspersed with a pseudo-Gothic tabernacle or a brass, none of which 
features harmonized, and were all fixed in a haphazard style, a pretty decorative feature has been 
gradually added to the church. 

Brick is now such a usual material for churches that it is superfluous for the architect to 
hesitate employing it in lieu of stone. The well-known work of Mr. Street, '* On the Brick and 
Marble Architecture of North Italy," first brought this subject into prominence. Brick is a most 
natural material for adoption in England, especially for those who are sticklers for precedent. It 
was little used in church architecture until the seventeenth cetitury, but we see it at East Barsham 
Manor House, Eastbury House, Essex, Sutton Place, near Guildford (where terra-cotta is also much 
used), Hurstmonceaux Castle, Sussex, and elsewhere. 

It is unquestionably the correct principle that the more decorative portions of a design should 
as a rule be in the upper part of the building — the dado or the base mouldings being kept severe 
and plain in treatment. To put very delicate ornamentation in places where it cannot be properly 
seen is of course absurd, though not unfrequently done. But it is quite possible to have a rich 
design for the ceiling treated in a bold vigorous style, suited to the distance from the eye. Now in 
modem roofs this axiom is often quite disregarded. A stately church is built, the walls of the 
chancel are lined with marble and alabaster, and a magnificent reredos, or perhaps I should rather 
say altar-screen, erected, extending almost from floor to roof. But the roof to the nave is of a 
construction not greatly superior to that of a good barn, a series of rafters, braces, and collars, iron 
tie-rods to the principals, and the space at the back of the rafters, lath, plastered and whitened. This 
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is very true and honest work, appropriate eDoagh to a simple little village cburcli. Bat in a fine 
town church we ought to look for something better and more dignified. Look at those grand old 
churches in Norfolk and Suffolk where the hammer-beam roofs are of the richest description, 
frequently with the remains on them of the original colouring and gilding, the cornices filled with a pro- 
fusion of the strawberry-leaf ornament, or with carved bosses — oftentimes having a series of angels with 
outspread wings carved in wood, acting like a frieze to the cornice. Then the ends of the hammer- 
beams have lovely figures of angels either bearing various musical instruments or holding shields 
with the emblems of the Crucifixion on them, while all the available space in the roof trusses is 
filled with elegant traceried panelling. Few architects at the present day take as their basis this 
beautiful type of roof, fearing perhaps it is too late in style — but there is really no difficulty in 
adopting the form to one's requirements. 

To speak of the vestries, it is of course necessary now to have two, one for the clergy, another 
for the choir. In towns, where space is limited, the one may well be placed above the other, and 
made to form an effective feature externally. I think there can be no doubt but that the most 
convenient and decorous position for the vestries is adjoining the chancel, particularly in those 
churches where there are frequent celebrations of the Holy Eucharist. The passing to and fro 
between the chancel and the vestry must then be frequent with the servers. It is inconvenient for 
them to be obliged to come into the nave every time they have occasion to go to the vestry. In 
some churches, as at Christ Church, Ealing, the clergy vestry is at the side of the chancel, while 
the choir vestry is at the west end, under the tower. This involves the clergy walking down 
the nave to offer the prayer with the choir, and coming bsick with them in procession to the 
chancel. After the service the clergy must again go to the other end of the building, and then 
return to their own vestry. This enforced perambulation cannot be convenient, and moreover 
involves a procession at every service which the choir attends, thus doing away with the distinctive 
character of festivals ; whereas, if the two vestries are placed adjoining the chancel, with one door 
in the north (or south) wall of chancel, between the end of the choir seats and the altar-rail, and 
another door from the vestry into the nave aisles, both entrances can be used as occasion requires. 
I have touched on this point as the most suitable position for the vestries, because I have met with 
High Church clergymen who have advocated vestries at the west end of the church. 

I have already alluded to the organ in passing, but this noble instrument has of late years been 
80 much increased in size and capacity that its best position becomes a matter of great importance 
to the architect, as well as to the organ-builders and those who pay for it. Those who are not 
music-mad must confess that sometimes too much is sacrificed for these gigantic organs, such as 
that recently placed in Salisbury Cathedral in the north transept and choir. So much has been 
said and written about the best situation for the organ, and the construction of the chamber in 
which it is placed, that I must be very brief. I shall therefore only allude now to one position for 
the organ which I believe on every good authority to be excellent for the instrument, and which from 
an architectural point of view may be rendered telling and effective. I allude to a gallery or deep 
recess on the north side of a wide chancel, placed over the vestry, boldly corbelled or bracketed out. 
In the noble church of St. Martin, Brighton, the design of Mr. Somers Clarke jun., the organ is in 
this situation, and I am told by him that, although the recess for it is comparatively small, yet the 
effect of sound in the building leaves nothing to be desired.^ I speak feelingly on this point, having 
quite recently endeavoured to persuade a committee to place an organ in this situation. But, 
alas ! notwithstanding the exercise of such persuasive powers as I possess, and the written testimony 
of two eminent firms of organ-builders, the majority of the committee j as well as the organist, were 
prejudiced against the scheme, and were moreover backed by several organ-builders. In a chancel 
thirty-one feet wide, a more than usual dimension, I had proposed to corbel out the organ six feet, 
which I believe, if carefully managed, would have thrown well forward the sound of the instrument 
(the more particularly as the chancel arch was unusally high and almost the entire width of the 
chancel). If well thought over, I believe the arrangement of the pipes and the case, and a 
curved ceiling or cove above the impost or solid portion of the case might be made a fine feature. 

The baptistery is now much more frequently made a distinct and separate feature in the fabric 
than formerly. And it is but right that all dignity should be bestowed on that sacrament by which 
we first make our entry into the Christian Church. But I think rather too strong a point has been 
made of the baptistery being in a small distinct aisle or apse opening out of the main building. By 
raising the font on a flight of steps arranged in a picturesque form (of which there are many charming 
instances in mediaeval work), by the pyramidal tabernacle-work canopy, sometimes reaching its 
spire-like form halfway up to the roof, or by a further extension of the dignity appropriate to 
baptism, by the erection of a kind of baldacchino or stone canopy supported on pillars or piers and 
with enclosing gates (as at Luton Church), by aU these means, I say, the font can be worthily 
enshrined. I need scarcely say that when the great baptisteries of Italy were built (such as the 



> At St. Michaers, Camden Town, now in coarse of boilding, the same position for the crgan is contemplated. 
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noble examples at Florence and Bavenna), the object was to baptise whole tribes of pagans daring 
one ceremony, a reason which does not exist now, though I once witnessed the remarkable 
occurrence of fifteen or more adults being baptised one Sunday at the parish church, Eensingrton. 

The arrangement of steps is a more important point than it is always considered, and fairly 
comes within the scope of my subject. If the site of a church offers such a chance, a bold flight 
of steps up to the west entrance, with a broad platform at the top as a breathing-place before one 
enters the church, is a valuable feature in giving dignity and importance to the building, as must 
be patent to all of us by the example at the Cathedral just outside these doors. I scarcely know 
a finer example of this than that of the comparatively little known but splendid cathedral of 
Gerona, in Spain, which is placed on an eminence. There is a fiight of no less than 95 steps, of 
great width, with frequent and spacious landings, and a handsome balustrade, of the Benaissanoe 
style, on each side. It is but seldom that such a magnificent approach can be had to a church, and 
moreover if the spectator turns on his heel as he ascends, he sees a lovely, fertile, woodland country, 
with range upon range of peaked blue mountains melting away in the far distance, this being one 
of the most beautiful parts of the north of Spain. It seems curious that, although such a fine effect is 
obtained by climbing up a number of steps to a church, almost the same effective result is secured 
by going doum into a church after one has entered it on a level. It is, of course, essential in this 
case that there should be a good wide and long platform inside, not a little narrow ledge, where 
there is a risk of tumbling down. If the first bay of the nave is on the higher level, the appearance 
is very good, as in the case of the abbey of S. Denis, near Paris. 

Mr. Micklethwaite, in his book on Modem Parish Churches, has well pointed out the error of 
raising the chancel fioor too high above that of the nave. He urges that the steps should be 
further eastward, otherwise the fioor of the chancel becomes considerably foreshortened. As a 
rule, I think a chancel raised three steps, t. e. fifteen or eighteen inches, above the nave, is 
quite sufficient up to the end of the choir-seats. Then there should be an interval of three feet 
or so, as nothing looks worse than the occurrence of steps immediately at the east end of these 
seats. Further east, perhaps, three steps up and a platform sufficiently wide for the conmiuni- 
cants, and then the kneeling step. If Uiere is any room to spare, after an interval of flat within 
the altar-rail, there must then be three steps up to the platform on which the altar stands. 
Such is a good arrangement of steps to speak about or imagine. Unfortunately, when it comes 
to be carried into practice, the scheme becomes ahnost Utopian on account of the expense, for all 
these steps and platforms take up space. In any church, each step ought certainly not to be less 
than one foot wide, and would be better if wider. Consequently, supposing there are ten steps 
from the nave level up to the altar platform, the chancel must be of considerable lengrth. The 
interesting old church at Llanaber, near Barmouth, North Wales, of the Early English period, has 
a most dignified arrangement of steps for a small parish church. There are five steps up to the 
chancel, and then five more up to the altar — an unusual plan. This building, in other ways, ought 
to teach us the lesson of simplicity and appropriateness to its situation, with its long, narrow lancets 
of a beautiful proportion, and its general severity of treatment. There is no straining after effect ; 
yet nothing can be more successful than the result obtained by this, so to speak, reticence of 
design. 

Having now arrived at the east end of the church, after starting at the west entrance, I feel 
that the limits of the time at my disposal for the great subject I have chosen have been almost 
exceeded. I have scarcely gone through a tithe of the innumerable points in connection with it, 
but trust that I have taken a sufficient and not too hasty survey of the Fabric of the Church in the 
present day. 



ADJUNCTS, FURNITURE, AND ORNAMENTS OF 

THE ALTAR. 



The natural belief in the existence of a Supreme Being to be worsbipped and honoured, 
subsisting in the breasts of all men, in all ages, and demonstrating itself in every variety of 
religious form, has led to man's devotion of his wealth or of himself to the worship and honour of 
that Being ; and, since Christianity is the noblest and most ennobling form of religious belief, 
we may reasonably suppose that Christians were of all men most likely to show their devotion 
to their God by the gift to His service of that which was most precious. And so we find 
most marvellous proofs of such self-sacrifice throughout the history of Chiistianity, from the 
earliest period to the present. Let us note the gifts of the Emperor Constantine and the Empress 
St Helena, when, in the year a.d. 320, the body of St. Peter was deposited in the Basilica at 
Rome, and over the shrine was placed a cross of pure gold weighing 150 lbs. They gave to the 
Church an altar of silver enamelled with gold, and ornamented with gems to the number of 210, 
and weighing 350 lbs. ; 3 chalices of gold, each ornamented with 45 gems, green and blue, and 
each weighing 12 lbs. ; a paten of pure gold, with a tower and a dove, and adorned with gems and 
pearls to the number of 215, and weighing 30 lbs. ; 2 gold cruets, each weighing 10 lbs. ; a vase 
for incense, of the purest gold, with 51 gems, and weighing 15 lbs. ; 20 silver chalices, each 
weighing 10 lbs. ; 5 silver patens, each of 15 lbs. ; 5 silver cruets, each of 3 lbs. ; 2 silver measures, 
weighing 200 lbs. To these we have to add a candelabrum 10 feet high, with 4 imitation gold 
candlesticks with silver incrustations representing the Acts of the Apostles ; a gold corona in the 
form of a beacon, vnth 50 dolphins serving as lamps, and of the weight of 35 lbs, ; 32 lamps in 
the choir, with dolphins, and each of 10 lbs. ; and at the right of the altar 30 silver lamps, each 
weighing 8 lbs.' From this date we might form a series of wonderful records of munificence, till 
in our time we note the church of All Saints', Margaret Street, erected and decorated at vast cost, 
chiefly by Mr. Beresf ord-Hope ; the restoration of the Cathedral of Christ Church, Dublin by the 
late Mr. Ghiinness, at a sum, I believe, of about £160,000 ; and the glorious chapel of Keble 
College^ built by Mr. Gibbs : works of imperial munificence by private individuals. 

Naturally, the richest materials and choicest workmanship were lavished upon the altar and 
the sacred vessels and the adjuncts, as being especially dedicated to the most solemn of all purposes 
to which earthly things can be put: and in the absence of wealth men gave to the worship of God 
the best they had. In treating of them, I propose first to advert to the coverings of the 
altar, and to its reredos and surroundings, and then to the sacred vessels devoted to the service 
of the altar. 

THE FEONTALS AND C0VEEING8 OF THE ALTAB. 

The earliest covering seems to have been a cloth spread upon it and hanging down on all sides, 
such as we should speak of as a table-cloth,' as in our illustration (p. 146) from the mosaic at San 
Vitale, Bavenna, which church was consecrated by St. Maximinianus, a.d. 547. The altar seems 
to have been, in all ages, covered during the celebration of the holy mysteries, and the practice of 
having three cloths, one over the other, is said to have existed from the time of Pope Pius 11 : the 
upper one was sometimes, as in our Coronation Service,' called the pall. Constantine the Great 
gave a pall of cloth of gold to the Basilica of St. Peter at Bome.^ At first, indeed, when the altar 
liood upon legs or brackets, or supports of a kindred nature, frontals would have scarcely been 

^ Parker, Archeeoloay of Rome^ zL (Church and Altar Decorations), p. 64. Chancellor Hurington 
[OmBeeration of Chur<MBi) mentions these things more briefly, and refers for his authority to Floury, 
bk. viii. cap. 20. 

* In Lacroix* Military and Beligunts Life in the Middle Ages, Engluh Ed. p. 277, is an engraving of one 
dating in the ninth century. 

> Phillimore, Ecclesiastical Law, p. 1074. 

* Walcott, *. V, ^'Pair 
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accordant, but when the altar became solid, or solid in appearance, the need of ornament was at 
once evident, and with the exception of those cases (which until within the last three centuries 

never seem to have been common abroad and very rarely, 
if ever, occurred here), where the stone front was carved 

/ /d ^ -i>— -v-v* — =77 / ^^^ niches and sculpture, it was supplied by a moveable 

f /Sfe ^^^^^^C\ ^ /j covering, in England called the fronted or tabula, in 

Italy the paliotto, in the Boman Mssal the pallium, and 
sometimes in modem usage the antependiutn. Originally it 
was carried round the sides as well as the front. ^ Moveable 
frontals were, from the fact of their moveability, peculiarly 
well suited to mark the Church's seasons of fast or feast. I 
should say, roughly, that they became usual about the year 
1000, but I am not aware of any authority to whose judgment 
I can refer in corroboration. 

Eveiy kind of substantial material was available : gold, 

^_^_^ silver, and baser metal gilt were frequent, though embroideiy 

f ^ \ t^'K j^ /^ was by far more usual, and even glass and straw were not 

f ' Xj ^ inadmissible. It will readily be supposed that frontals as 

well as sacred vessels were very liable to destruction from 
acts of sacrilege, for their fame was known far and wide, 
and in a case of pillage of a captured town they could hardly 
escape ; or even for the relief of distress, as we read that St. Ambrose sold the sacred vessels in 
order to apply the proceeds towards the redemption of captives ; or when the commimity of the 
church to which they belonged were themselves reduced to dire want ; or at times when funds 
were most urgently needed for the ransom of the town or city. It is therefore no wonder that 
but few rich frontals of an early date have come down to our time. I will note the most important 
of ' those with which I am acquainted. 

At Milan, in the Church of San Ambrogio, is one that is clearly of very early date. It is of 
silver, and covers the front, back, and ends ; the front has a centre compartment, containing a rich 
cross between the evangelistic emblems, on either side of which are nine compartments, representing 
scenes in our Lord's earthly life ; at the ends ai*c raised crosses, ornamented with jewels and 
enamels ; in the back are four circles, containing respectively figures of St. Gabriel, St. Michael, 
Angelburtus presenting the altar to St. Ambrose, and the latter giving him his blessing. Borders 
and spaces are filled in with gems and enamels, and include the name of the artist-— Wolsinus 
magister et Phaber. Bishop Angelburtus died in 861.' 

Basle possessed the gold frontal represented in our frontispiece ' : it was sold by auction to a 
Swiss gentleman, and ultimately found its way to the Hdtel Clugny, at Paris. It is dated 1019. 
In the centre is represented Our Lord standing, giving a benediction with the right hand, while 
the left holds a disc and labarum ; small figures crouch at the feet in lowly adoration ; there are 
large effigies of SS. Michael, Gabriel, Bafael, and St. Benedict, besides designs of smaller size and 
rich borders. It appears from an ancient document that by order of the Chapter this " tabuUi 
aurea " was to be used only on the festivals of the Nativity, Easter, Pentecost, Corpus Christi, 
Henry the Emperor (the donor), the Assumption, Dedication, and All Saints.* 

In the Chapel of St. James, in the Duomo of Pistoia, is a magnificent specimen, dated 1316, 
with wings dated respectively 1347 and 1361 ; the whole is of silver, the frontal measuring 
6 feet 7 inches and the sides 3 feet 5 inches, all by 3 feet 6 inches high. Even the reredos, 7 feet 
high, is of silver gilt, of various dates of execution. The design of the frontal is in three tiers ; in 
the uppermost tier the centre is occupied by the representation of our Lord enthroned, within an 
aureole, on either side of which are SS. Mary, John, and others, the Annunciation, Salutation, and 
Nativity, the three kings on horseback, three shepherds on camels, and the adoration of the Magi ; 
in the middle and lower tiers are scenes from our Lord's history ; on the dexter wing are the 
Creation, Fall, and Expulsion, and the like ; on the sinister, scenes from the life of our Lord, and 
in connection with the history of St. Peter. The framework bordering the frontal and forming the 
division between the scenes is of a beautiful leaf pattern, with discs of translucent enamel ; and 
the design and execution are admirable. 

The high altar of Monza Cathedral has a large example in silver gilt repouss6 work, 
representing in the centre our Lord's baptism by St. John, between the evangelic emblems and 
four prophets, and around are a number of scenes in the life of St. John the Baptist. The work 



^ Rock, Church of our Fathers, I. p. 236, note. * Webb, Continental EceleMiology^ pu 208. 

* The frontispiece here referred to is that of a volume entitled ** The Archeology of the Christian Altar," 
which has recently been printed by Major Heales for private ciroulation. It inclndes both this paper and the paper 
printed at p. 1. — BlnrroR. 

^ Descriptive Pamphlet, with iUustration. 
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is BomewKat mde, but the compartments are marked out by framework bordei*s of rich translucent 
enamels. A long inscription states it to be the work of Magister Borginus de Pateo, begun in 
1450, and finished and placed there by his own hand on the Feast of the Decollation of St. John, 
seven yeara later.* 

1364 is the date of the magnificent silver frontal of the high altar at S. Mark's, Venice. It 
is a very beautiful work, parcel gilt, but the general design is somewhat foimal, being chiefiy two 
tiers of statuettes in very high relief, in niches, thii-teen in a row, the upper representing our Lord, 
with the Apostles on either hand, and the lower has S. Mark in the centre, between male and 
female saints. The dimensions are 14 feet 2^ inches by 3 feet 3 inches. It must be noted that 
this is not the celebrated Pala d'oro, which is a reredos, and is mentioned a little further on. 

Beneath the Volto Santo of Lucca, by which our king, William Bufus, usually swore, the 
altar and all its furniture of the present chapel were made in 1484, of silver gilt, except a gold 
lamp, weighing 24 lbs., suspended before it. 

After these magnificent examples of the silversmith's art, we may note a very remarkable 
frontal in one of the chapels of Salerno Cathedral, constructed of ivones, each carved with the 
utmost delicacy ; they date from the fourteenth and eaiiy in the fifteenth centuries, and if sold 
separately would realize little less than their weight in gold. At Venice, several minor altars 
have frontals of coloured straw, inlaid in patterns, and by no means unsuitable in appearance, 
though rather too bright, and there is one of glass in precisely similar work. 

Very little research would be needed to refer to glorious frontals of gold and silver, enriched 
with precious gems and enamels, formerly existing in this as well as other countries, but the 
ordinary use in the northern half of Europe was to have frontals woven with gold thread, often 
enriched with gems, and commonly wrought in embroidery, and these were unrivaUed for richness 
of design and material and skilful work. The changes of sentiment which took possession of 
Europe in the middle of the sixteenth century led to the destruction of most of them, and the 
barbarous taste of the Benaissance period and the still viler and more barbarous perceptions of the 
eighteenth century, caused yet greater destruction ; and we cannot wonder that fi*ontals dating 
earlier than the sixteenth century are extremely rare. Good old vestments are scarce (especially if 
onmutilated), though examples may be found in the treasuries of many cathedrals in France and 
Germany, but frontals are much rarer. The number which the cathedrals and larger churches 
possessed was very great : at Salisbury there were about forty, and at Durham there would appear 
to have been seventy-two. At the parish church of Chipping Bamet, the Edwardian Commis- 
sioners found '' xj. alter clothes, bettar and woi*se : " of which they left for the church (with 
unusual liberality) two of the best and two of the worst.' 

The designs of the embroidery of fi'ontals and also of Eucharistic vestments were frequently, 
as it seems to us, singularly inappropriate, and, if I may venture to say so without imnecessarily 
trespassing on the debated question of ecclesiastical colours, nothing could be more various in hue. 
A few instances will suffice. The inventory of the church goods in Westminster Abbey in 1388 
mentions 

j frontellmn de armis Anglie et Francie in rubeo et blodlo velvecto, cum leopardis et floribus deliciamm 
contento, de sepultura Edwardi UI.^ 

In Salisbury Cathedral was one of red Samite embroidered with lions, and another, the gift of 
King Edward, of white silk with elephants.^ Amongst the goods of the Guild of St. Mary of 
Boston was one wrought with birds and greyhounds of gold on white damask, with eagles standing 
upon books, with a scripture on their heads ; one of black damask with the ai*ms of the donor, 
Mr. John Bobinson, in the midst ; .and one of red, powdered with pea-hens.^ The Duchess of 
York, in 1495, bequeathed to her son Humphrey two frontals of blue damask.' At Westminster 
Abbey was one of white damask with eagles. In a chapel out of the cloister of Sta. Maria Novella, 
Florence (built 1325), is one which the Be v. B. Webb thought the most beautiful he had ever 
seen ; on cloth of gold is embroidered the Coronation of the Blessed Virgin, and on either side six 
apostles under canopies ; the super-frontal also being embroidered in subjects.'' Toumay Cathedral 
has a very fine example embroidered with the Tree of Jesse, that favourite mediaeval genealogy of 
our Lord, and dating from the fourteenth century ; and at Soest, in Westphalia, is a noble speci- 
men, dating from the same century.^ I may say, in passing, that the (Lutheran) Weissenkii'che 
at Soest is by far the most perfect mediaeval church I have ever met with : its state is not due to 
restoration. 



* ArcJueological Journal, XIV. p. 22 ; by Mr. W. Burges. 
' Cuftsans, Hertfordshire Inventories ^ p. 29. 

^ London and Middlesex Archaological Transactions , V. p. 426. 

* Rock, Church of Our Fathers. TV. pp. 102, 103. 
^ Peacock, lAncolmltire Church Gooas, p. 182. 

* Testamenia Vetusta, p. 428. 

' Webb, Continental Ecdesiologyj p. 328. 

^ A fall description of the latter is given by Mr. Nesbitt in the Archteologxcal Journal^ IX. p. 188. 
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In England, the frontal was one of those things which it was the duty of the parishionera to 
provide for the celebration of divine worship, as specified in the Oanons and Constitutions of the 
Ajchdioceses of York and Canterbury in 1250, 1281, and 1305.^ At the coronation of the 
present Queen, following the ancient practice, she, being at the steps of the altar, made her first 
oblation, which is a pall or altar-cldth of gold, delivered by an officer of the wardrobe to the Lord 
Chamberlain, and by him, kneeling, to her Majesty ; and an ingot or wedge of gold of a pound 
weight ; which the Treasurer of the Household delivered to the Lord Chamberlain, and he to her 
Majesty, kneeling, who delivered them to the Archbishop ; and the Archbishop, standing (in 
which posture he was to receive all other oblations), received from her, successively, the pall to be 
reverently laid upon the altar, and the gold to be received into the bason, and with the like 
reverence placed them upon the altar.' 

The super-frontal is either the doth which covers the mensa, hanging a few inches over the 
edge, or else the frontal on a small scale which covers the predella — ^frequently, but irregularly, 
called the super-altar — ^the term which has been already explained ; but at an early period 
^g^^g® ^<^ i^ot acquired its fulness and capability of exactitude, so that it not unfrequently 
happens, especially in technical terms, that oi^e word was used to designate two different things, 
and we have not even yet a distinct English term applicable to the low shelf or ledge which so 
usually stands on the top of the altar, at the back, and is especially convenient for the standing 
on it of the cross and two candlesticks (if they do not stand on the altar itself), and the vases of 
flowers for. which it is the proper and the only permissible place. 

CANOPY, OB BALDACCHINO. 

The desire to express the special reverence which Christians feel for their Lord's earthly 
throne very naturally led to the early practice of placing above it a canopy, just as in all lands 
some such practice has everywhere prevailed ; tiiis was called the canopy, or baldacchino, and 
when in western and northern countries the canopy was abandoned, there was substituted a rich 
background of curtain in the north, and a reredos in the south-west of Europe. Thus Michael, 
Emperor of the East, between the years 858 and 867, gave to the Churoh of St. Peter, Borne, two 
curtains of gold thread with peacocks worked with precious stones.' 

The baldacchino may be described as a canopy placed over the altar as an emblem of dignity 
and honour ; and for the same purpose there is one erected over the throne of the British monarch 
on special state occasions, and the judges' seats in the superior courts at Westminster possess a 
similar token of honour and presidency. It usually rested on fom* pillars or piers, but was occa- 
sionally bracketed out from the wall at the back, and three sides were frequently shut in by 
curtains.^ At an early period it was by no means uncommon, and continued so in Italy until the 
fourteenth and perhaps the fifteenth century ; but in England, though examples up to the eleventh 
century may be found, it never seems to have been usual, and after that date, beyond perhaps 
isolated examples, they were no longer erected : in fact, we have no term in the language conveying 
the meaning, except the word canopy, which is of a general, not specific nature, and not ordi- 
narily used in ecclesiological language. The word baldacchino is exclusively Italian, and its 
correlative was scarcely known here until the revival of ecclesiology led to the study and occasional 
introduction of foreign forms. A canopy over the altar is occasionally mentioned, as in the will 
of John Almyngham, who in 1500 bequeathed £10, willing that there be made '' a canope over 
the hygh awter, welle done, with our Lady and 4 aungelys and the Holy Ghost, gojmg upp and 
down with a cheyne."^ The Latin term cihorium was occasionally applied to t^e structure, 
when occurring in England. Dr. Bock gives an illustration of an example in use in the year 802, 
which had curtains hung from it, and says that on great occasions it was wreathed with garlands 
of evergreens and flowers.^ 

Its introduction into modem use is advocated very ably by Mr. Pullan, in his pamphlet on 
" The Altar and Baldacchino," "^ and not long since there was a proposal to eroct one in our 
Cathedral of 8. Paul, where, in a building of Italian type, it would not be inappropriate. 

^ Johnson, Canons, 

' CoroncUion Service (reprinted in Phillimore's EccUsicutical Law, p. 1074). 

' Parker, Archaohgy of Home, XI. p. 65. 

* Ibid. p. 68. 

B ChurchwardenB* Accounts of WaJberswick, Suffolk; Nichols, Illustrations of Manners, jic, in Middle Ages^ 
p. 187. 

^ Rock, Church of Our Fathers. I. p. 199. It will suffice to refer to a few engravings. Ninth centnrj— 
Lacroix, Militctry and Religious Life in the Middle Ages, p. 277. See also Parker ; and rallan. At St John 
Lateran, Rome, is a vorj rich and elaborate example, resting on marble piers, and reaching almost as high as the 
naye roof. 

"^ Pullan, The Altar, Baldacchino, and Reredos, 
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THE REREDOS. 

The Reredoe formed an ornamental coyering to part, or the whole of the surface of the east 
wall above the altar ; either, as is usual in this country, of a simple form, or, as in Spain and 
Portugal towards the end of the fifteenth and in the sixteenth centuries, carried to the height of 
splendour, and covering the whole wall aroimd and above the altar with one mass of gilt metal 
tabernacle-work in high relief— one great surface of canopied niches and figures ; and in the next 
century, although no longer Gothic, the design in the style called churrigueresque was singularly 
rich. 

At Oporto Cathedral, the whole east end is one exceedingly rich mass of churrigueresque work 
of the seventeenth century, and in one of the chapels is a great silver reredos of the same date. 
At Quimaraes, in Portugal, the whole east end of the choir is covered with florid Renaissance 
work, gilt. That at Astorga Cathedral, ascribed to a pupil of Michael Angelo, is a rich and 
beautiful example in the revived classic style. Leon Cathedral has the back of the reredos 
splendidly decorated, but perhaps in honour of a royal tomb. At Alcoba9a, a chapel east of the 
choir apse has its end filled up to the roof with canopied niches of various forms, with demi- 
figures, heads and hands, and other receptacles for relics (now wanting) ; the material is stone, 
thickly gilt. 

I have already reverted to silver or silver-gilt reredosses, at Pistoia and elsewhere, but the 
most splendid existing example is that at St. Mark's, Venice, known as the Pala d'oro. It was 
wrought in 1364, and given to the church in 1408 by Pope Gregory XI. I have no doubt it was 
intended for a frontal, from its character, propoHions, and dimensions ; viz., 14 feet 24 inches by 
3 feet 3 inches ; but it is used as a reredos, and rests upon pillars about three feet behind the 
altar, which is six inches less in length. 

Reredosses of this nature do not appear to have been usual in other countries, though 
specimens may be found, as in the magnificent reredos at Chiir, Switzerland, which is a splendid 
example of the finest German wood-carving of the fifteenth century, a period from which until the 
middle of the sixteenth century Germany was specially famous for such work ; and examples of 
tabemacle-work in stone may be found in some of our larger cathedrals and monastic churches. 
In Italy, after the revival of the art life by Cimabue at the end of the thirteenth century, paintings 
seem to have been the most usual decorations, and these were ordinary triptychs ; that is to say, a 
large central painting as wide as the altar, and wings of half its width, which, being upon hinges, 
might be closed by folding back upon it, like the covers of a book ; the central painting was 
usually a single subject, and the wings were occupied by many smaller scenes or single figures. 
One in Durham Cathedral is described by a writer, in 1593, as "a moste cmiouse and fine table 
with ij leves to open and close againe .... The whiche table was alwaies lockt up, but 
onely (except) on principall daies." ^ In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries the same arrangement 
seems to have been usual in the rest of Eastern Europe, but not so in ordinary parish churches in 
England and adjacent lands, for we find that the great east window, which was the beauty and 
pride of the building, came down to within two or three feet of the top of the altar, and that all 
that was practicable in the way of a reredos was simply a curtain, not very much higher than the 
Head of the priest, or else a very small painting ; e.g., John Baret, in 1463, by his will bequeathed 
ten marks to the painting of the reredos and table of St. Maiy's altar, at Bury, with the story of 
the Magnificat, and in the inner part was to be written the halladys (verses) that he had made, 
and the pardon which he had purchased, written there also ; ' and the churchwardens of 
St Michael, ComhiU, in 1550, paid 20** for six hooks of iron to bear the table over the high 
altar.^ The dossell was the English term for the painting or curtain which occupied this position. 
In addition to the dossell curtains, there were (chiefly at the earlier dates) on either side transverse 
curtains (in mediaeval times termed rydells, or costers), suspended by rings upon a rod or cord.* 
The plan of closely shutting in the altar during the celebration shows how opposed to the medisaval 
as well as the earlier practice of Christianity is the ultramontane idea of throwing down all screens 
and hindrances to sight. Pugin, apropos of this subject, says : " If religious ceremonies are to be 
regarded as spectacles, they should be celebrated in regular theatres, which have been expressly 
invented for the purpose of accommodating great assemblages of persons to hear and see well."^ 

The curtain, hangings, or vail — " vela," generally at the hwck only, but frequently also at the 
sides of the altar, came into use at an extremely early period. It was of cloth or silk or velvet, 
and plain at firsts but afterwards it was embroidered with figures, and for centuries the material 

1 Rites of Durham (Surtees Society), p. 28. 
s Will of John Baret, Bury Wills, p. 19 (Camden Society). 
' St. Michael, Gomhill, Churchwardens* AccountSj p. 85. 

* ninstrations may easily be found ; as, for example, in Stmtt'a Regal and Ecclesiastical Antiquities of 
England, pL ix. 

^ Pngin, Treatise on Rood Screens, p. 8. 
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was chiefly obtained from Cyprus and Alexandria. It is recorded that Pope Gregory IV. (elected 
in 827), haying rebuilt the Church of St. Mark, on the Esquiline Hill at Borne, gave to it several 
of these vails or veils (as they were indifferently spelt), and another to the Oratory of San Georgio 
in Velabro.* Leo IV. (847—857), upon rebuilding the Church of SS. Quattro Coronati, gave, 
amongst other things, four red cui'tains to hang round the altar ; ' in the time of his successor, 
Nicholas I. (857 — 867), Michael, Emperor of the East, gave to St. Peter's at Bome two curtains 
of gold thread with peacocks worked in precious stones ; and at the end of the same century 
Pope Stephen VL presented four veils to the basilica of Sta. Maria Maggiore, one of which is stated 
to have been *' de Alexandrine."' These will suffice as examples of early use in Bome. In our 
own country such curtains were, in the Anglo-Saxon period, often of rich silk, white, crimson, or 
rose-coloured, or sometimes of cloth of gold, flowered with garlands of pearls ;* but possibly this 
may have been a figurative way of indicating their richness. 

As the English language became consolidated, the curtains were called rydeUs, bankers, 
costers, or veils ;^ abundant references to them might be given, but a few will suffice. 
The will of Thomas de Dalby, Archdeacon of Bichmond, in 1400, mentions the receipt of 
vs. pro aUns curtynspro altari in Quadi'agesima} In 1466, Sir Wm. Boston, of Newark, chaplain, 
gave to the altar of the Holy Tnnity, xl «., and adds, volo quod ista summa eocpendcUur in honesta 
clausura bifonali, circa tahulixm ad a] tare predict','* The accounts of the churchwardens of St. 
Michael, Comhill, in 1459, show an expenditure of ij^for a lyne for the veyle atte the high aucter; 
and in 1461, for amendyng of a rydell afore the high aucter, iiij^ ; but these may relate to a veil 
before the altar in time of Lent, such as that mentioned in the same accounts in 1557, when the 
churchwardens paid /or a vaill before the high cUtar this lente xx5. iiijc^.^ 

At the Church at Soest, to which I have already adverted as retaining its mediaval fittings 
in singular completeness, many of the minor altars, which are simply enclosed with a low iron rail, 
have side curtains. 

Curtains were of various colours ; those at Westminster Abbey, at the dissolution, comprising 
blue, red, white, green, black, crimsoli, and changeable coloui's (i.^., shot).' 

Altar-curtains were hung on rods projecting from the east wall, the rings being* sometimes of 

silver, as is believed to have been the case at Alfold, Surrey, where, temp. Edward VL ** Sertjme 

r3mges of silver sollde for viJ5., the which money was bestowid in bowes and arrowes to serve the 
kinge."w 

Canopy bells are mentioned, but probably for the canopy on taking the Host to the sick. 

SUPEB-ALTAB. 

The term Super-altar is used in more senses than one ; it more properly, perhaps, means 
the altar-portatile or consecrated slab, which was placed upon a table or other unconsecrated place, 
but in late times it was frequently applied to the shelf or ledge which stands upon and at the back of 
the altar, and which the Arches Court, in modem times, declared to be admissible, provided that 
it was not affixed to the mensa so as to prevent the fair linen cloth from covering the table ; 
and probably it was this which is referred to in the accounts of the churchwardens of S. Lawrence, 
Beading, who in 1515 " 

paid to a saffragan for hallowing of the high awter, Seynt John's awter, A a 

super altre vj «. viij d 

In a Nominale of the fifteenth century, it is explained as " a hye awtyr : *' " evidently confusing it 
with the superior or high altar of the church. 

This shelf was covered with a super-frontal to correspond with the frontal of the altar itself ; 
as, for example, at St. Mary-at-Hill. *' A frontell for the schelffe standing od the altar of blue 
sarsenet with brydds (birds) of golde." " 



^ Parker, Archaobgy ofRomCy xi. p. 69. 
a Ibid. p. 61. 
« Ibid. p. 70. 

* Rook, Church of Our Fathers, L p. 196. 

^ The word veil is also used as a eovering plaoed on the chalice when prepared for mass, and also for 
coTorings for the cross and images during Lent. (Walcott.) 

* Testamenta Eboracensia (Snrtees ^iety), IIL p. 18. The colour will be noted as a difficulty in the way of 
formulating any strict or genex^ rule of colours. 

^ Testamenta Eboracensia, U. p. 283. 

^ Church toar dens* Accounts of St, Michael^ Comhill (privately printed by Mr. Alfred J. Waterlow). 

' Westminster Inventory, London Archaological Transactions, vol. IV. 

><* Surrey Church Inventories, edited by J. R. DanieUTyssen, Esq. p. 36. 

" CJoates, History of Reading, p. 218. 

" Nominale of fifteenth Century, ed. by Thos. Wright (priTately printed, 1867). 

1^ Accounts of St. Mary-at-Eilf, tor the year 1486; Nichols, Illustrations, p. 113. 
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In Italy it is called the predella, bat the same term is quite as often used to refer to the row 
of small scenes which usually occupied a foot or so of painted panelling at the foot of the great 
altar- painting, in the nature of a reredos, so customary there from the fifteenth century. 



ORNAMENTS. 

It is necessary to remark expressly, that the period of introduction or use of particular items 
of altar ornaments or furniture can only be stated generally, for such things were not introduced or 
used pursuant to canons of any general Council of the Church, and rarely even of any provincial 
synod ; and, therefore, it by no means follows that because certain vessels were in use, or practices 
followed very generally at a particular time and place, that the same was the case at other places at 
the same time ; it may have begun later or earlier, or never have been introduced there at all. The 
boasted uniformity of the church under the papal rule must be taken with very wide borders, even 
in important matters of doctrine as well as discipline ; and, in matters of ritual and unimportant 
usages or ornaments, any exact uniformity was never attempted or expected until within a very 
recent period of Christianity ; nor would it be desired by an enlightened view of the requirements 
of differing peoples at different periods. 

At a very early date in the history of Christianity in western Europe, there was little or 
nothing left standing on the altar when not needed during the celebration of the Holy Sacrament ; 
the cross, the chalice, the paten, and the candlesticks, seem usually to have been placed there when 
wanted, and removed afterwards ; but probably nO fixed custom prevailed. Our best authorities in 
such matters are the early mosaics still remaining, especially at Ravenna and Rome. Gerbert 
draws attention to the illuminations of the St. Bias Missal, of the ninth century, as showing the 
altar ** planum quidem, ac omnibus hactenus recensitis omamentis destitutum, vestitum tamen ; " 
and such was the case at Angers Cathedral up to 1718.^ According to Dr. Rock, the cross always 
stood upon the altar in Anglo-Saxon times,' but Mr. Walcott states that before the thirteenth 
century no candles or crosses were permitted to be permanently set on altars, but were invariably 
brought in by two acolytes when Mass was to be said.' The representations which we meet with in 
illuminations and sculpture cannot be deemed conclusive, since in such cases the altar is repr&* 
sen ted as in use on the special occasion which forms the subject of the work ; but we generally 
observe a cross (not a crucifix), a chalice and paten, and a pair of candlesticks, and sometimes a 
book, or a pax, but never all together at an early date, and each may occur alone. A few examples 
will suffice. An illumination to a manuscript, drawn in the ninth century, shows a priest 
censing an altar covered with a table-cloth, and on it are a chalice, wafer, and cross ; over it is a 
baldacchino, and there are curtains, lamp, and bell, near.^ In a painting discovered a few years 
since in the venerable Church of San Clemente, Rome, supposed by Father MuUooly to date from 
the ninth century, but probably not earlier than the year 1100, a priest vested for Mass is standing 
beside an altar on which are a chalice, paten, and book.' In a woodcut of the Mass of St. Gregory, 
as represented in a block- book dating in the earlier part of the fifteenth century, there are on the 
altar a chalice and paten and a book.^ A single candlestick is the only thing standing on the 
altar in a xyiographic '* History of the Cross," dated in 1483.'^ In the first edition of the Bible 
in the French language, without date but in type of the earliest character, is a representation of 
King Solomon kneeling before an altar on which are a chalice with semi-globular cover, a standing 
monstrance, a smaller covered vessel, a paten, a round box (probably for wafers), and a maniple.^ 
In an edition of the Legenda Aurea, printed at Lyons in 1486, in a woodcut representing St. Lupus 
communicating King Clothair (with a wafer), the altar has on it only a chalice and two small 
candles ; the reredos is a rood with SS. Mary and John in high relief.® In an edition of the 
Legenda Aurea, published in 1519, an illustration shows an altar with only a ciiicifix on it.^^ It 
may be well to mention the custom in the mediaeval period of representing in works of art the 
costume and detail of the period of execution, without regard to what they were, or were supposed 
to have been, at the date of the scene represented. 

> Gtrbert, L p. 199. De Moleon, Voyages Liturgiques (quoted in Lay Folks* Mass Book, notes by Canon 
Simmons, Early English Text Society). 

« Rock, Church of Our Fathers, I. p. 269. 

' Walcott, Sacred Archaology^ s. t. *' Altar." Perhaps he was generalising from a special case ; the description 
•eems too specific for general use. It is the great misiortune of Mr. WalcotVs works that he rarely gives exact 
references to any authority, and his own writings were too extensive and numerous for exact accuracy. 

* Engraved in Laoroix's Military and Beligious Life in the. Middle Ages, p. 277. 

^ Marriott, Vestiarium Christianum, pL xliii. Mullooly, Painting at iSan Clemente, Rome, 4to, 1866. 

* Litres Xyloaraphiques, Berjeau, p. 82. 

^ History of the Cross, fac-simile reprint, edited by 3orj®'^^* 

* La Biole en Francoiz^ Tome II. fifenillet xviii. 

* Legenda Aurea, Lyons, folio, 1486, fol. cxxiii. 
^^ Legenda Aurea, 1519, foL ccxii. 
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In the CapitfUa issued in the year 994 by Theodulph, ArchbiBhop of Canterbury, it was for- 
bidden to use the church as a storehouse for com or hay or other worldly goods, but that nothing 
should be kept there but the holy books, the Housel vessels, and the Mass yestments, and the general 
furniture of the church.' 

The vessels and ornaments required for the altar are specified among the things which the 
parishioners were bound to provide for their church for use in divine service, as distinguished from 
those for which the rector was responsible in the York Constitutions of Archbishop Gray in ] 250, 
and afterwards in the Canterbury Statutes of Archbishop Peckham, c. 1281, and again in the 
Constitutions of Merton, under Archbishop Winchelsea in 1305, which are almost identical with 
those of Archbishop Gray.' There are specified the chalice, pyx, pax, and books, and a frontal for 
the high altar. Cross and candlesticks are not mentioned, though a cross for processions and an 
Easter taper and candlestick are specified, and a censer is inserted in the Orders of 1281. We 
must presume that these other items were included in the residue which the rector was bound to 
provide. 

THE CHALICE AND PATEN. 

First then, as to the chalice and paten. Upon them, as was most natural and laudable, eveiy 
treasure of material and workmanship was lavished. In the year 320, in the great festival held 
upon the occasion of the body of St. Peter being deposited in the Basilica of St. Peter, at Rome, the 
Emperor Constantine and the Empress St. Helena presented, amongst other things (as previously 
detailed), 3 chalices of gold with gems, green and blue, each having 45 jewels and weighing 12 lbs.; 
also 20 silver chalices each weighing 10 lbs.; a paten of pure' gold, with a dove adorned with gems, 
green and blue, and white pearls numbering 215, and weighing 30 lbs.; and 5 silver patens, each 
weighing 15 lbs.' In the next century, Pope Hilary (461-7) gave to the same cathedral 10 silver 
chalices, each of the weight of 7 Ibs.^ At Eremsmiinster is the oldest chalice existing in Ghermany, 
having been presented by the founder of the church in the year 777 ; it is of copper with niello 
and gold ornaments.^ In the next century, Pope Pascal I. (817) gave to the Church of St. Cecilia, 
in Trastevere, 26 silver chalices, together weighing 109^ lbs. Michael, Emperor of the East^ 
presented to the Church of Rome a paten of pure gold with precious stones, white, green, and blue, 
and a gold chalice with gems set about it.' It would be needless to note examples of the value of 
chalices and patens from that date downwards to the present time. Bock states that in the 
Anglo-Saxon period they were frequently of the purest gold and sparkling with jewels ; ^ and, sub- 
sequently, we have abundant reconls of similar g^ts by kings and nobles.^ 

Where means and devotion permitted, the royal metal, gold, was appropriated to this use, but 
such of course could rarely be the case. Next came silver, as in the instances already noted ; it 
was frequently gilt, and its habitual use has continued generally down to the present day ; and, 
where means would not permit of making the whole chalice of that metal, the bowl was silver. But 
where poverty prevented this, various other materials were used, and restrictive canons from time 
to time were made to prevent the serious irreverence and accident which might otherwise have 
been occasioned. 

Glass was frequently used at an early date ; ' in the catacombs at Bome have been found parts 
of glass cups, enamelled in gold, with subjects which leave no doubt of their having been intended 
for chalices ; ^° but the material was discouraged from fear of accident. An instance is mentioned 
in the Legenda Aurea, where, at the Church of St. Lawrence, Milan, a deacon was carrying to the 
altar a crystalline chalice of wonderful beauty, when it slipped from his hands and was broken to 
fragments ; but the worthy deacon collected the fragments and placed them upon the altar of 
8t. Lawrence and prayed, and the broken chalice was made whole and taken up consolidated.^' 

In the Fasciculus Temporum it is stated that Pope Zepherinus, in the year 204, ordered that 
the vessels of the altar should be (at least) of glass or tin, and not of wood as had been done in old 
time." 

'^ Capitula of Theodulph, a.d. 994. (Johnson, Csroim.) 

> Johnson, CanoTis, 

' Parker, ArcAaology of Home, XI. pp. 64, 65. 

* Ibid. p. 21. 

* Ltibke, Eecksiastical Art in Germany, p. 140. 

* Parker, Archaology ofRome^ XI. p. 65. 
' Rock, Church of our Fathers, L p. 269. 

B £. g. John, Duke of Exeter, by his will, 16th July, 1447, bequeathed a chalice of gold, with the whole 
furniture of his chapel, to the Church of St. Eatherine, beside the Tower of London (Nichols, Testamanta Vetutta, 
p. 255). 

* Bingham, Christian Antiquities, p. 109. 

^^ Maitland, Church in the Catacombs, Northooto, On the Catacombs, 
^^ Legenda Sanctorum, ed. Lyons, 1486, fol. ozii. 
^' Tasciailus Temporum, Venice, 1479. 
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Honorius in. (pope from 1216 to 1227) addressed the Bishop Berxinefi (? Brixen), commanding 
him to deprive the priest of the Church of St. Bridget in that place, for having in pane fermentato, 
cipho Ugneo missar' soUmnia ceUbrare presumpsiO 

In Anglia, in the tenth century, to such poverty were the people reduced by the freqaent 
incursions of the Danes, that ^Ifric issued the following, amongst other canons; in the year 957.' 
The priest 

shall have his Mass yestment, that he may reverently minister to God, as is becoming ; and let not that 
vestment of his be sordid, at least not to the sight : and his altar cloths well made. Let his chalice 
be made of pure wood, not subject to rottenness ; and also the paten : and let the corporal be clean 
BO as befits Christ's ministration. A thing of this sort is not to be treated without great care ; but 
he shall be ever honoured with God who ministers to Him in wisdom and purity. 

In Lanfranc's Canons, made at Winchester in 1071, it. was ordered that chalices should not 
be made of wax or wood.' In 1175, the Council of Bheims directed that they should be of gold or 
silver, and that no bishop should bless a chalice of tin : and the Constitutions of the Province of 
Canterbury, held in the same year under Archbishop Bichard, adopted this order ; ^ but there 
seems a doubt how far it was enforced. The Legatine Constitutions of York direct that it should 
be of silver, where means would permit. This direction was, however, of an exceptional nature, 
and its very wording shows that there existed a necessity for permitting what otherwise was un- 
desirable. And we find that, by the laws of Northumbrian priests in 950, they were forbidden, 
under a heavy fine, to consecrate the Housel in a wooden chalice.' In the canons enacted in the 
time of King Edgar, c. 960, it was ordered that every chalice should be molten, and not of wood.' 
By the Legatine Canons of Cealchythe, in 795, it was expressly forbidden that the chalice or paten 
should be of ox-horn.' 

In the York Canons, in 1195, under Bishop Hubert Walter, it was ordered that the Eucharist 
be consecrated in a silver chalice, where there was a sufficiency (of funds) for it.' By the Consti- 
tutions of Archbishop Langton, in 1222, it was ordained that every church have a silver chalice, 
with other decent vessels ; and the archdeacon was directed to take care that the ornaments of the 
altar should be decent.* 

Practically, the richest and most valuable materials and workmanship, within the means of 
the donor, were devoted to this purpose ; and among these we find onyx, sardonyx, agate, and 
ivory, mentioned by early French writers, and marble by Gregory the priest ; ^ of which a few 
instances will suffice. John, Duke of Exeter, in 1447, bequeathed to the Church of St. Katherine, 
beside the Tower (of London), a chalice of gold, with the furniture of his chapel.' Bishop William 
of Wykeham bequeathed to the altar at his place of sepulture a gold chalice, with uno pari urceo- 
lorum (presumably cruets), one pair of candlesticks, a bell, and a pax of gold, besides silver articles.* 
At Westminster Abbey, at the time of the dissolution, there were amongst other things a golden 
chalice weighing 14 oz., and seven chalices of silver and gilt weighing 167 oz.^^ 

The abundance of plate, expressly for use in divine worship, which secular persons possessed, 
seems singular at the present date, and can only be partially accounted for by the multitude of 
private chapels attached to churches, supplemented by the private chapels of mansions ; a reminis- 
cence of the latter is preserved in the right of every nobleman to have a domestic chaplain. And, 
beyond the gift of chalices which testators possessed, they frequently directed that others should be 
supplied to favourite churches or chapels ; thus Humphrey de Bohun, Earl of Hereford and Essex, 
in 1361 in his will says : — 

Nous volons auxint et devisoms que nos executours facent faire xiij. chalys en noun de Dieuz et de ses 
douce apoatres (nom de Dieu et de ses douze apotres), et v. chaliz d'argent en noun de v. joyes de 
Notre Dame, et qu*iis lea facent ailler as diverses esglises pooTres, a chescune esglise un chaliz, si 
que nous soioos en les proiers do genz conversanz as dite esglese a touz jours. ^^ 

It would appear, therefore, from what has been said, that from the end of the tenth century 
metal was invariably used, up to the time of King Edward VI. when various churches were, by his 
commissioners, or by independent sacrilege, denuded of all that had a money value so completely. 



* Dtcretals of Pope Gregory IX, p. 442. 
^ Johnson, Canons, 

3 Ibid. 

* Ibid, and Lyndwood. 

* Johnson, Canons, 

* Ibid., and see Ljndwood, p. 249. 
' Walcott. 

^ Testamenta Vetusta, p. 255. 
» Nichols, jRoyal mils. p. 324. 

*** London and Middl^ex Archeeohgical Transactions, IV. p. 371 
" Nichols, Royal mils, p. 50. 
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that when bis second Bet of commistioners went round in hia sixtli and serenth years to sweep up the 
crumbs which their predecessors had missed or thought beneath their notice, we leani that in defanlt 
of silver, glaaa and even wooden chalices were in use: where a chalioe had been left it was the 
second beat. A few examples from the inventories made by the commissioners will sufSce for 
illudtrationa. At Lawliog, Essex, the churchwardens reported that they had laid out 4' 4^ for a 
Oommnnion table, and 2'' for a glass ; and the commiasionerB appointed to the churchwardens " for 
tlie admyniatracion win the same, the said glasse, the cope, the sorples and the towels," while at 
the same time they reserved to the king's use the only object of even the smallest peouniarr value, 
viz., a silver chalice weighing 4 oz. At Tillingham, in the same county, was a glass which served 
for the communion cup. At Offley, Hertfordshire, the churchwardens reported to the commis- 
sioners that "their chaliae was stoUea, and now they m'stre w' a glaa." ' At Denge, they ap- 
pointed to the charch " the worste of the ij. challyces," and the same was done in at least seven 
cases in Hertfordshire.' In the king's first year there had been sold of the church goods at Stam- 
bridge a silver chalice, parcel gilt, weighing 1 6 ounces : when the commissioners came again there 
remained for God's service " A cnppe of wood fory* mynistracion," and this was redelivered to the 
churchwardens for the use of the church.* It is not necessary to refer to simUar cases in other 
counties. There is a curious chalice of very little later date preserved in Tong, Shropshire, the 
bowl of which is glass or crystal, and the rest metal ; it stands 12^ inches high, and has a cover. 
From its appearance 1 do not doubt that its onginal destination was for secular parposes.* 

At the consecration of a church it has always been, and is still, the custom to place the chalice 
and paten npon the altar and hallow them : but, when neeessary, they were separately consecrated : 
' one example, four centuries ago, will suffice, viz. : at St. Michael's, Coruhill, in 1469, there was paid 
'' to Maister John Eerealy, for hallowyng of a chaleys, ij''," and for another in the same year iiij'.* 
A form of benediction is given, with music, in the Pontifical.' 

With the ritaal usages connected with the chalice, and its filling and rinsing, I must not 
pause to deal, nor with the piscina and its use. 

At an early date the form of the chalice was simply that of 
an ordinary gohlet, the richest and most precious of which 
were devoted to God's service. All or nearly all the earliest 
chalices depicted are two-handed vases. Such is that shown 
in our illustration (p. 146, ti'if«), from a mosaic at San Vitale, 
Bavenna. One dating from the sixth century was found at 
Gonrdon.' One at Eremsmiinster, which was the gift of the 
founder in 777, is of copper with niello and gold ornaments, 
and a band of pearls.* Another is represented in the illumi- 
nation to a manuscript of the ninth century engraved by 
Lacroii;' of the tenth century is that of 3t, Goslin, pre- 
served at Nancy ;'" of the twelfth century there is one, very 
elaborately ornamented, in the Benedictine abbey of Wilten, 
near Innsbriick ;" and an engraving of one at Tarascon, ia 
given byCaumont." 

The description of the form comprises three parts, viz. : 
the bowl ; the stem, with a knob (or knop) half-way down, lo 
assist in the grasp as well as for ornament ; and the foot or 
base, on which a representation of the crucifix in enamel or 
engraving has been customary. 

The paten waa equally rich with the cjialice. It is made 
so 03 to fit upon the chalice and make a cover for it. 

It has been thought that the date of a chalice, from the 
eleventh century downwards, might be told from its form, but 
(vuaoMissB AT bokb). bcyoud a very general indication I do not think much can l« 

said ; the details, when of a distinctive character, furnish a 

' Cussans. Hertt Invtnloria, p. S'i, 
■' Ibid. p. 34 

' Esiex Archxohsical Sodet/i Traasactioiu, lavenlories of Church G'^ods, edited by H. W. Kiaa Esq Al 
Dange, tbey left several copes, vestments, and rojhets, prosamably unsaleable. ' 

' Anailatic Draining txciets, 1857, pL 31. 

' St. Sliehael's, Coroliill, Churchicarden's Acrotmli, pp. 40 and 41. 
' Pontijical, fol. c. 1500, but aino anno Bt loco. 
' Caumont, AbJcHairt, woodcut, p. 66. 

» Ibid. p. HO. Two other Rue eiamples nro angraTed on pp. 189 and ItO of the same work, 
" Laoroix, Military and ReligiotiM Life, p. 277. 
'" Caumont, p. 67. 
>i Lacroii, p. 2S3. Lnbke p. 138. 
" Caumont, Abjeidain, p. 216. 
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better indication. But so far as this we may go : the bowl in the earlier mediffival period was 
generally flat and shallow — a depressed hemisphere — and the base also circular ; that subsequently 

the bowl became deeper in proportion, and then the lower part 
of the section only was curved, the sides being straight-lined or 
nearly so, sloping outwards ; and by the • fourteenth century the 
foot had been changed to a hexagon, for the convenience of a 
rubric which directed that the chalice should be laid down upon 
the paten to drain off, which might have led to inconvenience if 
the foot were still circular.^ 

When the cup was restored to the laity, the bowls were 
necessarily very much larger than they iiad for bome centuries 
been made. 

Church plate was so sought after by the Royal Commis- 
sioners, and ''annexed " for the king's use, that even in 1549 the 
parish of St. Dionis Backchurch, had to buy (as appears by the 
accounts) "ij coppes of sylver and gilt, waying 61 owncys at 
7' 4** the ownce, for the Oommunyon tabyll, costing xxij/i. viJ5. 
iiijc?."' Chalices of Elizabethan date are not uncommon in our 
English churches ; they are generally very simple in design, and 
were, we can have little doubt, given to replace those plundered 
by the Edwardian Commissioners. 

CHALICK BEPRBSEXTED Oil A BBA88 AT 
gHOENB, KSHT, A.D. 1519. 

CORPORAL, PALL, BURSE, AND VEIL. 

Other accessories were the corporal, pall, burse, and veil, but it is not very easy to 
define their form and use in early days, since each of these terms was also otherwise 
applied ; it must always be bome in mind that words have not at an early period in 
the history of a language the same exact, definite, and limited meaning that they subsequently 
acquire when the language becomes fuller and richer and possesses a word expressing a particular 
meaning, which word is limited to that one meaning; though probably no language has yet 
attained' to perfection in this respect. 

The corporal is defined by Dr. Lee as a square piece of linen, on which is placed the '* Corpus '' 
during the Holy Sacrifice. Anciently it was much larger than it is at present. St. Isidore, of 
Pelusium, in the beginning of the fifth century, compares it to the clean linen cloth in which 
St. Joseph of Arimath»a wrapped the body of our Lord.^ 

The veil (as distinguished from the vela or curtain before referred to) is described by Dr. Lee 
as a covering of silk, embroidered, and of the colour of the season, used for placing over the chalice 
and paten when prepared for Mass, and afterwards.^ Walcott adds that in France it covered the 
chalice during the elevation, but not so in England.' 

The hurse is described by the same authority as the purse or receptacle for the corporal and 
chalice-cover ; a square, flat receptacle, formed of cardboard covered with rich silk or cloth of 
gold embroidered and studded with jewels, open on one side only, and placed over the chalice veil 
when the sacred vessels ai'e carried to the altar by the celebrant. '^ 

The pall (on the same authority) is a piece of millboard, six to eight inches square, covered 
with linen and embroidered with a cross and border on the upper side, used to place over the 
surface of the chalice at certain portions of the mass.^ Probably it would be a very difBcult task 
to show at all conblusively what the ariicle was until a modem date. Walcott states it to be 
another name for the corporal ; as also for the linen cloth covering the mensa ; ^ and in our own 
Coronation Sei*vice it is spoken of as of gold. 

Archbishop Gray's Constitutions, in 1250, enumerate, amongst the articles which it was the 
duly of the parishioners to provide for their church, trihus thuelUs et corpordlia ; also a Lent 
veU.» 



^ There is an interesting and valnable article on this subjeot by Mr. Micklethwaite, in the Proceedinga of the 
Sodetjf of Antiquaries, 2nd series, YIII. p. 155. 

3* London and Middlesex Archaological Transactions, lY. p. 205. 



' Lee, Glossary^ s. v. *' Corporal." 
* Lee, 8. v. « Veil" 



8 Walcott, 8. V. ''Veil; '* he gives other applications of the same Kord, such as curtains of great richness, 
used only in Lent. 

• Lee, Glossary, s. v. "Burse." 

' Ibid. 8. v.* * Pall." 

« Walcott, 8. V. " PalL" 

» Archbishop Grey's Register, fol. 23 (Surtees Society), p. 871. 
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When ft chorch was cooeecroted, the sacred veBuls were oBaally placed upon tlie altar and 
consecrated with it ; but they might be separately consecrated at any time.' Among the injmic- 
tions to treat sacred TesseU with respect, it may suffice to refer lo the Canon of 994, which runs 
to this effect: "Let no cleric, and still less a layman, dare preamne to use either the cup or the 
dish, or any of the vessels which are hallowed to divine service, for any worldly purpose. 
Plainly, he who drinketh anything out of the hallowed cup but Christ's Blood, whidi is 
consecrated in the Mass-song, or that puts the dish to any other service but that of the altar, be 
ought to consider that that concerns him, as it did Bolthasor (when he had seized the vessels 
hallowed to the Lord, for his own ose), viz., he lost at once his life and his kingdom." ' 

As to the liturgical directions respecting the chalice, it would expand the present paper too 
largely to inclnde them ; but I may mention that it was decided by Pope Gregory n., in answer 
to an inquiry by St. Boniface, that it is not fit (conffruum non est) to place two or three chalices 
on the altar, cum missaHtim golemnia celebranlur.' 

It was anciently customary at the burial of a priest to place upon his breast a chalice, which 
was buried with him ; such chalice was probably made for the purpose, being (in the many 
instances where they have been found) of pewter, very plain, and so email as to be more like a 
model. 



BEED. 

In early inventories we find mention of a Beed, and examples of the vessel itself may, though 
extremely rarely, be met with ; it was used, I believe, for administration of the Holy Sacrament 
to the sick, when It could not be given from the chalice without risk of accident ; but very little 
indeed seems to be known about it. Dr. Bock states that it was in use in the Anglo-Saxon 
period and was formed of gold, silver, or tin ; and he gives engravings of specimens.* Examples 
of spoons for the same purpose have been noted. 

THE PYX. 

The vessel in which the Holy Sacrament, in the form of 
bread, is reserved for the need of the sick, is so called. Such 
a vessel was used for the purpose from early Christian times. Bj 
the ancient custom it was suspended over the altar, and thence 
sometimes spoken of as the " Suspensio.'' The favourite form 
for a pyx was that of a dove, or occasionally a tower. Pyxes 
in the form of a dove, beautifully enamelled, may not infrequently 
be seen in museums abroad ; there was recently and probably 
still ia one in use at St. John's, Malta. But in the fourteenth 
centary it was most frequently a small box, circular in form, 
in accordance with the form of the Host, and with a conical Ud, 
usually terminating ia a cross ; it was sometimes formed of ivory, 
sometimes of wood, but generally of metal, often gilt within and 
enamelled externally. The term eorporas, or corporax, seems to 
have been often used as a sj^onym for pyx, though sometimes 
(as in the Prayer Book of Edward VL of 1549 ») for a cloth 
placed upon the paten or in the pyx, and at other times for 
the covering placed upon the pyx, which Walcott states was a 
thin veil of silk or muslin ; that at Durham was of very fine 
lawn, embroidered with gold and red silk, and finished with 
four knobs and tassels.' A pyx cover is mentioned in the 
inventory of St. Mary-at-Hill in 1485-6^ :— 

if golds sud Bjlka 




' See PontiGcal. 

' JobnwiD, CanoTa. 

' Rook, ChuicA of OUT Fatken, 1, p. 166. 

• Ibid. 

<• Subric to Pta^ Book of 1649 (Parker Society Ed. p 86). 

' Waloott^ B. V. " Corporal Cttpa." 

' Nichols, Ilhalratiom, lie. p. 114. 
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For such use was sthe bequest of John Osborne to the church of Purleigh, Essex, 
in 1511* :— 

I bequeth my typett of sarBenett, to be hanged over the pixe with the holy Sacrament of the forsaid 
high aulter. 

At Chipping Bamet, to take another example, was ' : — 

A clothe of nedyll worke, and another of alike, for the pyxe. 

From the latter part of the fifteenth century an important change took place ; the pyx was no 
longer suspended, but was placed in a niche in the reredos, over the altai', and necessarily 
furnished with a door and a lock ; and to suit this changed arrangement the pyx had a foot 
attached, which gave it the descriptive title of a '' standing pyx ; " and it took the fonn of a 
covered chalice. By this time the ciborium or baldacchino had been generally abandoned, and 
the term ciborium was frequently applied to a standing -pys.. The original custom of a suspended 
pyx was never abandoned in this country, for in the reign of Queen Mary we find it mentioned 
frequently ; as, in the Churchwardens* Accounts of St. Michael's, Comhill, " Paid for a pyxe to 
hange over the hye awlter, iij" iiij** ; "' and in 1556 they "Paide for a corde to pull upe the 
sacrament, iiij^ ; '' ^ and probably in many places it hung beneath a canopy, as at Dui'ham, where 
the canopy is described as most sumptuous, while the pyx itself was of most pure, fine gold, 
cuiiously wrought of goldsmith's work.* 

Such being the history of the changes which have taken place in the p5rx, I may give a 
little detail and a few illustrative examples. The Legatine Constitutions, made at Westminster 
in 1138, after directing that the reservation do not exceed eight days, order that the Host be not 
carried to the sick by other than a priest or deacon, though it might be by any one in case 
of necessity, but still with the greatest reverence.' The Canons in 1200, under Archbishop 
Walter, direct the reservation in a clean, suitable pyx, which, when carried to the sick, should 
have a clean cloth laid over it.'' The Constitutions of Archbishop Edmund, in 1236, assume 
that it would be conveyed only by a priest.* It was one of the items of church furniture ordered 
by the Constitutions of Archbishop Grey (of York) in 1251.' The Constitutions of Archbishop 
Peckham, in 1281, direct that in every church a tabernacle, suitable to the chui'ch and its 
capability, should be made for the Sacrament of the Eucharist, wherein (not in a burse, or 
"loculo," on account of the risk of comminution, but in a beautiful pyx, liued with whitest 
doth) It should be placed and It should be received every Lord's day, according to the rule of 
the General Council. ^° By the Canons under Ai'chbishop Reynolds, in 1322, it was ordered 
that the pyx should be of silver, or ivory, or otherwise befitting, and the Host not reserved 
above seven days." 

As instances of the hanging -pyx, two will sufiSce. In the will of Lady Margaret la Zouche, 
in 1449, she says : " I bequeath a box of silver, the which hynges (hangs) in my chapell, to y" 
chirch of Kyrklington, y"^ God Almyghty in y* forme of bred may lie in, over y* high auter in 
the same chirche ; "" and in the saine year William Bniges, Garter-King-at-Arms, bequeathed to 
the Church of St. George, Stamford, '' a little round cofyn of sylver closed-to, in synging brede 
& not y* hoste ; " and also *' 1 coupe of silver, in the which is j litel box of yvory to put in (in 
which to put) the blessid sacrament and to hang over the high awter whan the said chauncell is 
redy closed round aboute."" 

This extract serves to call attention to an eiTor which might easily be made with respect to 
boxes of a kindred, yet very distinct use, viz., the box for "singing bread," and the pyx to 
contain the same after consecration. The former term was used for the box which contained 
the wafers ready for consecration, and the latter for that which contained the consecrated 
Host. The larger altar-breads, a single one of which was consecrated for consumption by 
the priest alone, were called "singing-breads," or "singing-cakes," and the smaller ones, which 
were used for communicating the people, were called *' houselling-bread ;" thus ** houselling-folk " 
were persons of sufficient age to receive the Housel, and consequently a synonym for 

^ Essex ArchaologiccU Society ^ 2nd Series, I. p. 172. 

' CusBans, Hertfordshire Inventories, p. 29. 

' St. Michael's, Comhill, Churchwardens' Accounts, p. 115. 

* St. Michaers, Comhill, Churchwardens' Accounts, p. 129. 

' Rites of Dorhiun (Surtees Society) p. 7. 

Johnson, Canons. 

' Ibid. 

» Ibid. 

» Ibid. 

10 Gibson, Codex, p. 464. See also Lyndwood, p. 248. 
1* Johnson, Canons, 

1* Testamenta Eboracensia (Snrtees Society) H. p. 157. 
i> Will of Wm. Bruges ; Lambeth Register, 187, Stafford. 
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communicants at large. ^ Both vessels are shown in a wood engraving in the earliest French 
Bible, in which, with customary anachronism, King Solomon is represented kneeling before an 
altar on which are a standing pyx, a round box for the altar-breads, and other vessels.^ At 
Sawbridgeworth, Hertfordshire, the Edwardian Commissioners noted ' 

A pyx of sylver and gylt, with a glasse in yt and ij lytle bells of syWer hangynge thereat ; wayes alto- 
gether xxxij^ ounces. 

The final inventory of St. Stephen's Chapel, Westminster, mentions : — 

One stondyng pix of sylver & gylt to here the Saorement in, set w' stone & perle ; by 

estimation besides the cristall Tij" xj oz 

Item, one pix of ivery gamyshed w* syWer & eilte, by estimacion of . . . • iij onz., j dL 

A box of every with-in the pyxe, havyng smayle glasses of sylver apon hit (presumably 
for ornament).^ 

A trinitie of sylver and gylt ; iiij aungelles of sylver & gylt, & an image of or lady ft the 
holy-gost (evidently the Annunciation) ; beryng the sacrament, of sylver & gylt, 
hangyng oyer the hie aolter, of ^ iij* xvjonz., di. 

The standing pyx was necessarily much more accessible than the suspended forxn, and it was 
easy for thieves to break open the tabernacle door and steal it ; thus, in 1415, there was brought 
to the English camp in France an English robber who had stolen from a church a pyx of copper 
gilt (believing it to be gold), which contained the Holy Sacrament ; and, in the next village 
where they stopped for the night, he was hanged.* This is the incident which Shakespeare adverts 
to in his play of Henry V., and will serve as an illustration of the singular exactness with which he 
followed the history of the Chroniclers. It will be remembered how Pistol asks the intervention 
of Fluellen on behalf of Bardolph : — 

Pistol : Fortune is BardoIph*s foe, and frowns on him ; 
For he hath stoFn a pix, and hanged must *a be. 
A damned death I 

Let gallows gape for dog, let man go free, 
And let not hemp his wind-pipe suffocate ; 
But Exeter hath given the doom of death 
For pix of little price.' 

The bombastic language (including the mixed metaphor of gallows gaping) though so 
ill-suited to the rough Welshman addressed, the moderate amount of energy displayed for the 
benefit of his old friend and boon companion, the perfect callousness to the offence of sacrilege, 
and the feeling that the severity of the sentence was enhanced by the fact of the pyx being of 
little price, furnish together one of the most marked illustrations of Pistol's character shown 
in the play. 

At St. Mai'garet's, Westminster, a similar robbeiy appears to have been effected in 1531, when, 
as it appears by the accounts,® they 

Paid for mette for the theff that stalle the pyx . iiij' 

An Act of Parliament was passed in the third year of King James I. (cap. 5), 1605, 
forbidding the introduction from beyond the seas of popish books, and authorising justices, 
mayors, bailiffs, and others, to search the house of any popish recusant convict, or one whose 
wife was such, and seize such books, or any altar, pyx, beads, &c., and destroy them, or if there be 
an article of price, to deface it at the quarter sessions and then restore it.' 

^ The first Prayer Book of King Edward TI. directed that ** The Bread that shall be consecrated shall be 
such as heretofore has been accustomed. And every of the said conpecratod Breads shall be broken into two 
pieces at the least, or more, at the discretion of the minister, and so distributed. (Sparrow, Collection, p. 23.) 
But the custom was subsequently changed, though restored soon afterwards, as shown by the injunctions of 
Queen Elizabeth, in 1557, which give the following order : ** Where also it was in the time of King Edward the 
Sixt used to have the Sacramental Bread of common fine broad, it is ordered, for the more reverence to be given 
to these holy mysteries, being the Sacraments of the Body and Blood of our Saviour Jesus Christ, that the same 
Sacramental Bread be mado and formed plain, though somewhat bigger in compasse and thicknesse, as the usosll 
bread and water heretofore named * Singing Cakes^* which served for the use of the private masse." (Sparrow, 
Collection^ p. 79.) Robert Burton, the author of the A natomy of Melancholy , Vicar of St. Thomas*, Oxford, in 1616, 
and rector of Segrave, Leicestershire, in 1640 (Preface xvi. to ed. 1804) always used wafers; and certainly not 
from any Roman tendency, as his well-known work abundantly shows. 

* La Bible en Francoiz II. ffeuillet xviii. 

' Cussans, Hertfordshire Church Goods ^ p. 116. 

^ Inventory of St. Stephen's Chapel, Westminster ; London and Middlesex Arcfiaohgical 2mnsactionSf IV. 
p. 371, and note b, 
« Ibid. p. 873. 

* Gesta Henrici Quinti, edited by Benjn. Williams (Royal Historical Society), p. 41. 
' Henry V. Act III, scene 6. 

* St, Margaret's, Westminster, Accounts, (Nichols, Illustrations^ p. 10.) 
» Gibson, Codex, p. 631. 
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MONSTRANCE. 

The monstrance, as shown by the derivation from the word monstrare, to show, was a 
temporary receptacle for the Host, for the convenience of devotional exhibition to the congrega- 
tion. It was also called an ostensorium; the standing pyx was often identical with it. The 
requirement arose, according to Dr. iRock, in consequence of the institution of the festival of 
Corpus Christi,^ and monstrances were not general before the fourteenth century. Walcott refers 
to Acts of the Council of Cologne, in 1452, leading to the inference that the Holy Sacrament 
had previously been usually earned in a closed ciborium. Such would also appear from the fact 
that by far the greater number of the ancient existing examples date from the second half of the 
fifteenth and the sixteenth and subsequent centuries. For description, it may suffice to say that 
the foot and stem resemble those of a chalice or ciborium, while the upper paH, instead of a bowl, 
has two discs of glass or crystal set up edgewise, between the two faces of which is a sufficient 
space for the Host. The exterior is usually suiTounded by rays, and surmoimted by tabernacle 
work and pinnacles. Riches of art and material were lavished upon it ; all that wealth could 
offer. Often of gold, resplendent with jewels, and more frequently of silver, or of brass or copper 
gilt, yet no material was deemed unworthy if a baser substance were enforced by the donora* want 
of means ; and wooden examples ai*e recorded. The size varies greatly, up to a height of five 
feet. A few examples may be noted. In the will of Lord Despencer, in 1375, he left to the 
Abbot and Convent of Tewkesbury * 

A ewer, wherein to put the Body of Christ on Corpna Chriati day, which was given me by the King of 
France. 

Among the goods in Westminster Abbey, in 1388, were the following : 

Tabemacnlum vetns, otun costis, de berillo onm ymaginibus in eisdem depictis, omatnm argento, pro 

Gorpore Ghristi antiquitua, in eodem ponendo. 
j Jocale magnum de berillo pro Gorpore Christ! imponendo, in argento deanrato, artifioiose oompositnm, 

ex dono dom. Thome duels Gloucestri.^ 

Thomas, Earl of Warwick, left to the College of our Lady of Warwick, amongst other things, a 
precious stone called a berill,* bound with silver and enamelled, to put the Host into.* The 
renowned Bishop William of Wykeham, by his will, in 1403, bequeathed to the Church of 
Winchester " one vessel of beryll, ordained for the body of Christ."* John, Duke of Exeter, in 
1447, bequeathed to the high altar of the Church of St. Catherine, beside the tower of London, 
" a cup of bjrrel, garnished with gold, pearls, and precious stones, to put the Holy Sacrament in. '" 
The inventories of the Church of St. Mary-at-Hill in 1431-2, mention a "cowpe of silver and 
gold, to lay-in Godde*s body, with cristall ; a cowpe of silver for Godde's body; " and in 1498 
was paid a charge of 1' 4** '* for mendjmg of the monstyr for the Sacrament."* At Westminster 
Abbey, at the dissolution, there was ** a nooser " (i.e. an ostensorium) of silver, with berall, of 
curious work, and weighing 144 oz.' 



THE TABERNACLE, 

In which to place the pyx, was not in use in England till five or six years before the Ee formation, 
or until Queen Mary's reign, ^^ notwithstanding the Constitutions of Archbishop Peckham in 1279,^^ 
headed 

Encharistia in tabemaonlo claoso, idqne in pixide deoenti, ne alteratnr, custodiatur, et singulis Dominicis 
innovetur. 

^ The festival of Corpus Ghristi was instituted by Pope (Jrban IV. in 1264, and confirmed by the Council of 
Vienne in 1311. It is held on the Thursday after Trinity Sunday. (Walcott, and Haydn.) 

^ Testctmenta Vetusta, p. 99. 

' London and Middlesex TransactionSf V. p. 431. 

^ Beryll, which was very generally used for this purpose, would appear to be rock-crystal. Pliny spoaks of 
it as being of a sea-green colour, and used as a material for gem engraving. Leland applies the term, in one case, 
to window-glass. CN^otes to Testamenta VetustOj xx.) 

' 7'estamenta Vetusta^ p. 154. 

• Ibid. p. 768. 

' Ibid. p. 255. It is possible that these last examples might have been chiefly intended for use in the 
Easter sepulchre ceremonies. 

' Nichols, liluatrations, &c, pp. 93 and 102. 

' Inventory of Goods of Westminster Abbey ^ London andMiddUtex Ardueological Transactions, IV. p. 319. 

»o Rock, church of Our Fathers, IV. p. 208. 
^^ Johnson, Canons, 
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The distinction between the tabernacle and the pyx is specified by Lyndwood, the great English 
canonist, who thinks it necessary to say in his Gloss, " Sic ergo tabemaculnm et pyxis non 
supponunt pro eodem quia pyxis poni debet in tabemaculo, sicut hie patet ; " and '< Tabemaculnm 
— Sic dictum; quia de tabrdis sit factum, vel quia tabulis vel lignis sit impensum."* Abroad, 
especially in Germany (where it is called the " Sacrament-Hauslein "), many earlier tabernacles 
may be seen, dating back some fifty years previously. It will suffice to refer to the magnificent 
specimen of Adam Kraft's work at Nuremburg, which is a canopy of open pinnacles and 
tracery 64 feet high ; and to Ulm, Batisbon, Paderbom, Limburg, and Meissen.' The grandest of 
all is at Seville Cathedral, called El Monumento ; it was designed by Antonio Florentin in 1544, 
and added to in 1624 and 1688 ; composed of twenty-four columns in each stage, and rising to a 
height disproportionate even to the cathedral itself which is 145 feet to the vaulting. This, 
however, is not a permanent structure, but takes to pieces, and is only put up for the festival of 
Corpus Christi and the ceremony of the Easter sepulchre.^ 

THE CEUETS. 

The cruets to supply the chalice may be briefiy noticed. 

The Excerptions of Ecbright, a.d. 740,* say as follows : " Let the priests of God always 
diligently take care that the bread and wine and water (without which Mass cannot be 
celebrated) be pure and clean ; for if they do otherwise they shall be punished with them who 
offered to our Lord vinegar mixed with gall, unless penitence relieve them."* 

The Capitula of Theodulph, in 9U4, direct that both the oblation, and the wine and the 
water that belong to the offering of the Mass-song, be provided, and regarded with all purity 
and diligence and with fear of God, and that nothing be done unchastely or impurely : for there 
can be no Mass- song without these three things ; viz., the oblation, the wine, and the water. As 
the Holy Writ says : Let the fear of God be with you, and do all that is here with great 
carefulness. * 

In the Canons of 960 it is ordered that a priest never presume to celebrate Mass imless he 
hath all things appertaining to the Housel ; viz., a pure oblation, pure wine and pure water. Woe 
be to him that begins to celebrate unless he have all these.^ 

The cruets needed to supply the chalice with wine and water, having an honourable office 
though of secondary importance, were more or less costly ; thus, for example, the Earl of Warwick, 
in 1400, bequeathed to the Chapel of our Lady of Warwick, with his best censer and a chalice, 
two cruets of silver gilt made in the shape of two angels.* Sir William Depeden, in 1402, leaves 
to certain chantries two silver cruets ;• and Beatrice, Lady de Boos, in 1414, bequeathed to the 
high altar of the Priory of Wartre, amongst other silver things, ij phialas.^^ 

After the celebration it was directed that the sacred vessels should be carefully cleansed. 
The Constitutions of Archbishop Edmund, in 1236, gave the following directions : — At the cele- 
bration of the Mass let not the priest, when he is going to give himself the Host, first kiss It^ 
because he ought not to touch It with his mouth before he receives It. But if, as some do," he 
takes It off from the paten, let him after Mass cause both the chalice and paten to be rinsed in 
water, or else only the chalice, if he did not take It from the paten. Let the priest have near to 
the altar a very clean cloth, cleanly and decently covered, and every way inclosed, to wipe his 
fingers and lips after receiving the Sacrament of the Altar." 

The recess in the wall on the south of the altar, called the piscina^ is intended to receive and 
carry away the rinsings ; it has a shallow basin in the ciU, with a drain, and in the foui-teenth 
century there were often two such basins and drains, one being presumably for the rinsings of the 



^ Lyndwood, tit. 247 ; edition of 1679, p. 248. His work must have been compiled before the middle of the 
fifteenth century, as he died in 1446. 

* Examples are enj^raved by Lubke, pp. 223 and 225. 

' Descripcion del Tempio Cmedral de Sevilla^ pp. 153 and 193. 

^ Johnson, Canons, These Excerptions are always so called, but modern examination shows that they are 
not of this date, though early. 

* Johnson, Canons. We need not be very much surprised that the lay judges of the Privy Council were 
ignorant of the requirements of canon law ; but the fact only renders more apparent the folly of setting technical 
questions, relating to an entirely special and peculiar branch of law, to be decided by those who not only have 
never attempted to make ecclesiastical law their study, but are even unacquainted with its simplest terminology. 

® Johnson, Canons. 

' Johnson, Canons. See ante, p. 62, note *, 

® Testamenta Vetusta^ p. 154. 

® Testamenta Eboracensia (Surtees Society), I. p. 295. 

10 Ibid. p. 378. 

11 Lyndwood*B Gloss says : that is, without taking it up in his fingers, and so putting the paten to his mouth, 
as most of the Religious (the monastic Orders) do. 

12 Johnson, CanoTis. 
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chalice, and one for those of the celebrant's hands. The drain is carried in the substance of the 
wall into the ground beneath. Very usually the piscina had a shelf across it, half way up, which 
is supposed to have served as a credence, but its extreme narrowness militates against the 
presumption ; the still existing shelf is frequently of wood, though of very early, and probably 
original date. In Northern Europe an altar invariably had its piscina, and where one exists it 
o£Fers sure evidence that an altar once existed closely in proximity ; but in Southern Europe such 
a thing very rarely occurs ; I do not recollect one. On the other hand, the credencey unless the 
shelf just mentioned served as such, was a thing absolutely unknown here, both in name and in 
fact.^ A stone table at St. Cross, Winchester, is sometimes referred to as an English example : 
but probably the structure was monumental : and the word is simply the Italian credema 
anglicized. 

The Manilia was a metal vessel from which water for the lavation of the hands was poured 
through a long spout, and was usually made in some fantastic form, as of an animal or siren.'^ 
Probably its possession was limited to the larger and wealthier of the cathedrals and monasteries. 

THE CROSS. 

We now come to the cross. We learn that when the Emperor Constantine and the Empress 
St. Helena deposited the body of St. Peter in the Basilica, they placed over the shrine a cross of 
pure gold weighing 150 lbs ; ' but we cannot be sure that this was in connection with the altar. 
Biddle states that crosses do not appear to have been set up in churches until about the middle of the 
fourth century.* Haydn says the cross was brought into use for devotional purposes in churches 
and chambers about the year 431.^ In fact it would appear that, until about the tenth century, 
it was not customary to leave any ornament standing on the altar except during the time of Mass, 
but at that period a cross was usually kept there as part of its ordinary furniture.* In a manu- 
script of the ninth century, upon the altar covered with a table-cloth, there are represented a 
chalice, wafer, and cross.'' According to Dr. Bock, it always stood there in the Anglo-Saxon 
period.* Subsequently it at all times formed part of the furniture of the altar ; generally, 
though ,not invariably, flanked by candlesticks.* In the Eastern Church it always stands on the 
altar between two candlesticks. 

Gifts and bequests of crosses were very common, and one example will suffice. The Duke of 
Bedford, Regent of France, bequeathed, in 1434, to the church in which he might be buided, 
'*unam crucem argenteam deauratam, cum buretis, quas habuit de redemptione Johannis 
Alcurons." " 

At what time the figure was added to the cross (making it a crucifix) does not appear with 
any certainty. Haydn's Dictionary says that it was first used in the fourth century, and came 
into general use in the eighth century." In the earlier representations of the crucifixion, our 
Lord's feet are invariably shown as affixed to the cross by separate nails, up to (roughly) the 
fourteenth century, and the change to the figure with one nail passing through both feet was not 
invariable for long afterwards. The single nail is clearly opposed to tradition ; and the removal 
of the hjrpopodion, and the substitution at the same time of one nail for two, was a change which 
has been attributed by some authorities to the Albigensian schismatics.^' 

Upon crosses of all kinds, and especially those for the altar, wealth of art and material were 
lavished in token of honour. GK)ld and silver-gilt wei'e common up to the end of the twelfth 
century, and the whole was most usually covered with rich enamel; afterwards chiefly metal gilt 
and enriched with gems. At an early date ^^ arose the saying, subsequently put into English 
rhyme : — 

In the good old times, the times of old, 

The cross was of wood and the bishop of gold ; 

Now times are changed, and are not so good, 

The cross is of gold and the bishop of wood.^^ 

1 Notwithstanding which, a credence was decided to be a legal ornament of the chnrch, while an altar of 
■tone was forbidden by the Arches Court (overrnling the diocesan court), in the St. Sepulchre, Cambridge, Case. 
{Faulkner v. Litchfield and Steam, reported 1 Robertson, 184, and 3 Notes of Cases, 510.) 

' An example is engraved in Lubke's work, p. 153. 

' Parker, ArchtBology of Rome, XI. p. 64. 

^ Riddle, Christian AntiauitieSj p. 70G. 

* Haydn, Dictionary of Date^^ s. ▼. 

* Walcott, Sacred Arihaology^ s. v. " Altar." 

"* Lacroix, Military and Religious Life^ engraving at p. 277. 
s Rook, Chxarck of our Fathers, I. p. 269. 

* In illustrations to an edition of the Legenda Aurea^ printed at Lyons in 1519, the cross alone is seen 
■tanding on the altar (£Fs. clxiz. and clxxxij). 

w Nichols, Royal mils, p^ 272. 
^* Haydn, Dictionary ofbates^ s. v. 
« Walcott, B. V. « Cross." 

13 It appears in the Works of St. Boniface (Walcott). 

14 I need scarcely say that the quotation is not given in reference to our own diocesan, for whom everyone 
muit entertain a very sincere respect. 
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Amongst the goods of the Chapel of St. Stephen, Westminster, was a cross of gold, set with 
stone and pearl, and weighing 27 oz.^ 

It is well known that Queen Elizabeth had a cross and candlesticks upon the altar of her 
private chapel, and it need scarcely be said that they were in use in the church revival under the 
auspices of Archbishop Laud. It is related, for example, that the saintly Nicholas Ferrar, in 
1625, had one in his church at little Oidding.' 

THE CANDLESTICKS. 

At a very early date, we hear of lamps presented to churches, and nmst presume, from the 
fact of their being formed of precious metiJs and rich workmanship, that they were by no means 
intended for the mere purpose of giving necessary light to the building ; in fact, the extract from 
Myrc*s Instruction to the Parish Priest, in the middle of the fifteenth century (see p. 1 63, poH), 
shows clearly enough the importance of the light in a liturgical point of view. 

The origin of the practice, like that of so many other adjuncts to divine worship, is probably 
derived from the use in the Temple, of which we read that Bezaleel (b.o. 1491) made '* a candle- 
stick of pure gold " for the Tabernacle.^ 

Amongst the costly gifts of the Emperor Constantino and the Empress St. Helena, to the 
Basilica of St. Peter, Bome, in the year 320, were a candelabrum ten feet high, with four 
imitation gold candlesticks vrith silver incrustations representing the Acts of the Apostles, and a 
gold corona, being a beacon vrith 50 dolphins serving as lamps, and weighing 35 lbs. ; 32 silver 
lamps in the choir, with dolphins (t.e. en suite), each 10 lbs., aiid at the right of the altar 
30 silver lamps, each 8 Ibs.^ And so Pope Hilaiy (pope from 461 to 467), gave to St. Peter's 
24 silver candlesticks, each weighing 5 Ibs.^ 

In the middle of the ninth centuiy. Pope Leo. IV. (pope from 845 to 857), when robuilding 
the Church of SS. Quattro Coronati, Bome, gave a gold corona to hang over the high altar, with 
a gold cross in the midst, having fourteen jewels, of which five were fixed in the cross and the 
other nine hung from it ; and afterwards a corona of silver weighing 25 lbs. ; to the Oratory 
of St. Barbara he gave a silver corona weighing 12 lbs. ; and 10 silver lamps.* 

At the Churoh of San Clemen te, Bome, in a mosaic picture made between 1049 and 1055, 
lamps aro seen hanging from arohes, in addition to candlesticks on the altar.^ Of not much later 
date is a very beautiful corona, still preserved in the church at Hildesheim,^ a singularly quaint 
and unaltered little town some thirty miles south of Hanover. It is, however, necessary to limit 
my remarks to the altar-candlesticks. 

Lyndwood refers to the writings of St. Isidore of Seville, in the seventh centuiy, wherein he 
states that, under the type of this corporeal light, that light is shown forth of which we read in 
the Qospel, *' He was the true Light which lightened every man ;" so burning it signifies Christ 
himself, the Brightness of Eternal Life. The Canons of 960 direct that a light be always 
burning in church when mass is sung.* 

But Lubke, a very eminent and careful authority in such matters, says that they can be proved 
not to have stood on the altars before the twelfth century. ^^ (The mosaic I have just referred to 
is, however, half a century earlier.) Caumont gives the representation of an enamelled example 
dating in this centuiy. ^^ Walcott says that, before the thirteenth century, no candles nor crosses 
were permitted to be permanently set on altars, but that they were invariably brought in by two 
acolytes when Mass was to be said.*' 

By the Canons of 1322, under Arohbishop Walter Beynolds, it is ordered " 

Nullas clericas permittatar ministrare in officio altaris nisi indutns sit superpellieioi et tempore quo 
MiBsamm Solemnia pengontur acoendiintar dun candel», vel ad minua una. 

Amongst innumerable examples two or three will sufiBce, the first of which will show the 
importance attached to the light. 



' London and Middleaex Archaological Trcmgitctions, TV. p. 371. 
' Hientrgia Anglicana^ p. 28. 

* ExoduM XXV. 81 

^ Parker, Archaology of Rome, XI. p. 64. 
s Ibid. p. 65. 

• Ibid. p. 61. 
' Ibid. p. 68 

" Engraved in Caumont's AbkAhire (ReHgiaue), p. 293; also in Lubke, p. 173. 
^ JohiiBOB, Canons. 

10 Lubke, Ecclesiastical Art in Germany^ Engliah ed. p. 175. 

11 Caumont, Ab/cidaire, p. 290. 

1' Walcott, Sacred Archaology, s. v. *' Altar." Here again we muBt regret his system of omitting, for the sako 
of brevity, references to his authorities ; we can, therefore, form no opinion whether the statement is trustworthy, 
or the reverse. 

" Gibson, Codex, p. 471. 
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In Mjrc's Instruction for the Parish Priest (c. 1450), he says : — 

Al other ])ynge Jjou knowest wel 
What Jje nedeth every del 
Loke Jjat ]>y candel of wax hyt be, 
And set hyre, so Jjat Jjow hyre se, 
On be lyfte half of Jjyn autere. 
Ana loke algate ho brenne clere : 
Wayte ]7at ho brenne in alle wyse 
Tyl J)ou have do Jjat servyse.* 

And zef ])ow be so unwys 
pat bow synge by malys 
Witnowte water and ly5t also, 
And wost welle j^e wonteth bo. 
]9ow schalt j^enne for jjy songe 
Bobe wepe and weyle er a-monge, 
Tyl Jje byschope of hys ore 
To J)y sonse the restore* 

The Ohurch of St. Mary-at-Hill possessed, in the year 1485-6 (as appears by an inventory of the 
church goods), on the high altar two great candlesticks and three small ones ; and on St. Stephen's 
altar two more.' In a work printed at Lyons in the same year, in a woodcut of St. Lupus com- 
municating King Clothair there appear upon the altar only the chalice and two small candles ; the 
rood, with SS. Mary and John, is on the reredos behind.^ 

In the Manuale Curatorum, published at Basle in 1514, we find, amongst the Arttculi contra 
clemm, " In aliquis, &c., aut sine lumine celebraverit."* 

As an illustration of the value of silver candlesticks we may cite the case of St. Mary-at-Hill, 
where were* — • 

A payer of candellstekB ofiF selver parceU gylt, o£F je gyfte of Masf Hngh Pemberton some 

time alderman of London iij" xi unc. 

and the bequest to Faversham Church, by John Hatch, in 1533, of £20 towards buying a pair; 
and at Westminster Abbey, at the dissolution, there were pairs of silver candlesticks weighing 
respectively 100 oz., 72 oz., 92 oz., and 97 oz.' 
At South Ockendon, Essez,^ amongst the 

Thyngs that were Bold syth the TLyn^n mjL^'*, that now is, was crowned ; 

In p'mis Robidrt Fenwyck and Huinfrey GvU sold on great payr of oandelstyks y* stode before y« altar, 
& ij lytle payre of oandelstyks that stode npon the altar. 

Eong Edward VL ordered that, since images had been abused by pilgrimages, no lights 
should thenceforth be set before any image or picture, "but onely twoo lightes upon the 
high aulter, before the Sacrament, which for the signification that Christe is the very true 
lighte of the worlde, thei shall sufFre to remain still. "• 

And so, in Cranmer's Visitation Articles, he enquired whether they suffer any torches, 
candles, tapers, or other lights to be in the churches, but only two Hghts upon the high 
altar.*'^ 

The use of candles was of course restored in the Laudian revival; as, for instance, 
Nicholas Ferrar had them in his church at Little Gidding ;^^ .and in Smart's sermon at 
Durham Cathedral, on 27th July, 1628, he charged Bishop Cosens, inter alia, with having 
tapera upon the altar." 

In recent times, even the Privy Council have held that candlesticks upon the altar-ledge 
are legal decorations, but they object to the candles being lighted : which simply reminds 
one of Cowper*s fable of the controverey between eyes and nose, when the spectacles set them 

* Myrc's Jnstructiotu /or the Parish Priest, Early English Text Society, p. 67. 
« Ibid. p. 62. 

' Nichols, Illustrations^ Ac. p. 115. 

* Legenda Aurea, fol. Lyons, 1486 : No. CXXm. 

^ Manuale Curatorum Predicandi prebens modumj Lib. XL consideratio xx. fol. czviij. 

* Nichols, Illustrations, p 271. 

^ Westminster Inventor u, Londim and Middlesex Arehteohgical Transactions^ IV. 319. 
8 Essex Archaological Transactions, N. S. II. p. 188. 

* Injunctions of Edward VI. in 1547. Sparrow, Collection, 2. And Cardwell, Documentary Annalt, L p. 7. 
^^ Granmer, Visitation Articles, Sparrow, Collection, 26. Cardwell, Documentary Annals, 

" Hiervrgia Anglicana, p. 28. 

" Brand, Popular Antiquities (Bohn's Ed. II. 320). 
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at wrong, and the judgment, that whenever the nose put hie spectacles on, whether by 
daylight or candlelight, the eyes should be shut. 

The number of candles adopted as the rule of the English Church appears to have been, 
in this and in so many other things, a re-enactment of the custom or practice of the very 
early Church ; and we find it still customary in the unchanging East. And the same use 
may be seen in north Italy, as at Venice and Lucca for example, where the two altar 
candlesticks stand on a low step, while the four candles on the altar are not always lighted ; 
in addition there is often a branch candlestick on a pivot at the outer end of a low wall running 
out at either end of the altar. In Spain, four candles are common. The most usual modem 
Boman practice is to have six large candles, but I doubt if this number was in any case introduced 
before the seventeenth century. Twelve may be found earlier. The minimum of one at the least 
is shown in several of the wood engi-avings in the History of the Cross, printed in 1483.* 

In refeiTing to candlesticks we must not omit to advert to Judases. Candles being made of 
vast size and thickness, it became common to construct the lower part standing upon the pricket 
of the candlestick, of wood painted to look like wax and possibly sometimes coated with it ; and 
upon this the real candle was set. These false candles were called Judases ; St. Margaret, 
Westminster, furnishes an example :' — 

1524. Paid for twelve Judacis to stand with the tapers, ij'. 

THE PAX. 

The pax is a small tablet, six or eight inches long by a less width, with a handle like that 
of a jug or lanthoi-n at the back, and very generally formed of metal, which is often enriched 
with enamel. The name in early English was pax-hrede,^ from pax-board, indicating that it was 
or had been commonly formed of wood ; but the more general name is the oscukUorium, from its 
object in respect to the osculum padSj and less commonly by other names, as asser ad pacenif 
paxillum, tabula pads, and deosculatory,* Originally, the kiss of peace was given by the 
officiating priest to the deacon, by him to others, and so conveyed to the whole congregation : 
but when, before long, the inconvenience of the system became apparent, a tablet called a pax 
was introduced, and the priest gave to it the kiss of peace, and it was passed on to the rest. 

According to the authorities cited by Canon Simmons, the use of the pax began in the 
thirteenth century, but he believes it to have been rather earlier* Haydn's Dictionary of Dates 
says about the twelfth century.' It was one of the articles which, under Archbishop Grey's 
Constitutions, in 1250, were to be provided by the parishioners for the use of the church.' 

In illustration of the use in England, we may refer to the Constitutions of Archbishop 
Edmund Bich, in 1236, which directed that priest's concubines be monished by the arch- 
deacons, &c., either to marry, enter a cloister, or do public penance, in default of which they 
were to be denied the pax, &c.^ Representations of the pax standing upon the altar frequently 
appear in early paintings, illuminations, and sculpture, and in the woodcuts to early printed 
books. The church at St. Mary-at-Hill had, in 1431, three paxbredes of silver gilt.' One at 
Florence, which was ornamented with the engraving called niello, is memorable as being the first 
engraved plate from which a printed impression was taken. The pax was wrought by Maso 
Finiguerra, in 1452, for the baptistery of San Giovanni, Florence, and the print from it exists in 
the National Library at Paris. *^ A pax, preserved in the treasury at Arezzo, was given in 1464 
by Pope Pius II. to his fellow citizens of Sienna, who afterwards presented it to Arezzo." 

I believe that the Book of the Gospels was not infrequently used instead of a separate article. 
Such was the case at Durham Cathedral, where was a marvellously fair Book of the Epistles and 
Gospels, on the silver cover of which was a picture of the Saviour, which book served for 
a pax.*' 



^ Xylographic History of the Cross, printed iq 1483 ; facsimile reprint, edited by Borjean, 4to, London, 
1863 ; illustrations to vv. 48, 50 and 64. 

* S. Margaret J Westminster j 1524. (Nichols, Illustrations, p. 9.) 

' For example, in the Inventory of St. Mary-at-Hill^ in 1431-2 : " iij paxbredes of sylver gilt." (Nichols 
Illustrations, &o. p. 94.) 

* Walcott. 

« Lay Folks* Mass Book, Early English Text Society, p. 296. 

* Haydn* 8 Dictionary of Dates, s. v. 
' Johnson, Canorus. 

^ Ibid. The ordinance seems to have been ineffectual, for we find further penalties enacted by the Legatioe 
Constitutions of Othobon in 1268. 

® Inventory of the Goods of St. Mary-at-Hill. 
»o Labarte, p. 249. 
" Ibid. p. 251. 
" Hites of Durham (Surtees Society), p. 7. 
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THE BOOKS. 

Various books were needed for the service of the altar. First, the Missal ; next, the Sacra* 
mentariuin, which was nearly the same ; the Evangelarium, or Evangelistarimn, containing the 
Gospels ; the Lectionarium, containing the Epistles ; the Benedictionarium and the Antiphonarium. 
Thus, at St. Mary-at-Hill, in 1604, they * 

Paid to the bokebynder at Ledon Halle, for ooveryng, bynding, and pesyng 4 antiphonare, a 

book, a xuanaeU, a legend, 2 solomes, and 3 grayles . . . . .£268 

By the Canons, temp. King Edgar, it was ordered that a priest should never celebrate Mass 
without book, but that the Canon (of the Mass) should be before his eyes to see to, if needed, lest 
he mistake ; and further, that every priest shall take great care to have a good book, or at least a 
true (correct) one.' So in Theodulph's CapitiUa, in 994, the Holy Books are spoken of as amongst 
the essentials of a Church.' . 

Mass-books were, of course, very generally destroyed in the time of Eling Edward VI. ; and 
King James I. forbade their re-introduction into the country under penalties.^ 

CUSHIONS. 

The little book-desks which so usually stand upon altars, and are pi*actically very convenient 
(if invented before quite modem times), were extremely rare, but cushions were customarily used 
to rest the book (not the priest's elbows) upon. In the Salisbury Cathedral Inventory, in the 
thirteenth century it appears they had Lectricum unum pro altare ; and at another altar, Pulvinaria 
ij. quod unum est de atrico} And at Westminster Abbey, in 1388, were Cervicalia.^ In the fifteenth 
century they are often represented in woodcuts, and they were very frequently bequeathed by wills 
to altars and chapels. In fact, they seem to have become quite usual by the time of the 
Reformation, and are constantly mentioned in the inventories of church goods at that date, imder 
various spellings, such as quissen, quishwine, qwissinge, quusson, or cussen, cuyshyne and chosin, 
and are spoken of later as pillows. At Eling's Langley, Hertfordshire, for example : — '' 

A ojijBhjne of grene sylke for the hyghe alter ; 
If" ij old pyUowes for the awlters. 

At St. Mary-at-Hill, in 1498, were « 

Four gret quysshons with downe, 2 of them with sylke, and 2 with fustean ; 

while in their inventory in 1562 ' appear two cushions of cloth of gold and crimson velvet, two of 
green velvet with escutcheons of needlework, two cloth of bawdkjm, and a little cushion with a 
tree of green silk. Amongst the Lincolnshire church goods, temp. Edward VI., ^° was *' a pillowe 
which line (lay) on thaltare, gevin to a maide to make her a stomacher of." 

At North Ockendon, Essex, *' a chosin of fuchen in napulls, byindard of rede and yowls 
sarssenit." 

FLOWEES. 

The authority always quoted in evidence that at an early period it was customaiy to set 
flowei-s upon altars, is the famous work of St. Augustine the Great De Civitate Dei. It 
narrates that a certain man went to the shrine of St. Stephen, and prayed earnestly for Martial, his 
father-in-law, a Pagan, then lying on his death bed ; and when he departed he took from 
the altar the first fiower that came to hand, and put it, for it was now night, at the head of 
his father-in-law, who was asleep, and who by its silent instrumentality was converted, and 
sought baptism. ^^ 



1 NicholB, lUustrationt, p. 105. 

> Johnson, Canons. 

> Ibid. 

^ Qibson, Codex. 

6 Rock, Church of Otar Fathers, IV. p. 108. 
* London and Middlesex Archaolo^eal Transactions^ Y. p. 428. 
^ CusBana, Hertfordshire Inventories, p. 52, 
" Nichols, lUustrationSy &c p. 76. 
» Ibid. p. 115. 

10 Peacock, Lincolnshire Church Goods, p. 120. 

" A cushion of fustian of Naples, bound with red and yellow sarsenet. {Essex ArcJuKtlogical Transactions, 
N. S. IL p. 186.) 

" St. Augustine, De CivUate Dei, Lib. XXIL c. viii. (Church Press Company, 1869, p. 17.) 
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From the fact of flowers being thus mentioned in connection with one individnal, 
and but once, we can only draw the inference that it was not the general practice to 
employ them for the decoration of altars. I do not remember to have seen them represented 
in any very ancient work of art, the oldest I have noted being a painting, dated 1573, by 
Sebastian Vraux, where vases for flowers are represented ; and where we read of them in 
parish accomits they are only for strewing or general decorations of the church, or perhaps 
(as at St. Margaret Pattens, in 1524) for garlands for the choir on Corpus Christi Day and the 
festival of the patron. At all events, it seems quite clear that they were not, at an early 
date, set upon the altar itself, but on the shelf. The practice of decorating altars with 
flowers placed upon the shelf can be scarcely said to prevail anywhere except amongst 
churches of the " High Church " type in England. In France, the sanctuary is very usually 
decorated with cut flowers and plants in pots, and wreaths of evergreens (frequently artificial) 
at the commencement, and more or less during the period of the ** Month of Mary " (May), but 
the origin of that festivity is perfectly modem ; while in Italy, with its wealth of flowers, we 
seldom or never see used for the purpose any but tawdry artificial plants and flowers, fit in every 
way for ornaments of a second-rate music-hiJl. If not used for the adornment of the altar, there can 
be no doubt that the practice of decorating the church with flowers and branches of trees is of 
great antiquity.^ 

But although there may be but little to be said in an archaeological point of view for flowers 
as a decoration for the altar, they seem to possess an inherent or natural appropriateness, which, 
without pausing to analyze the feeling, is at once perceptible, while no practical or tangible 
reason has ever been urged against them.' On the other hand stands the fact that in no work 
of the creation is beauty, fitness, and organization more fully displayed. Admiration and love 
of flowers being inherent in the human breast, it is but a natural instinct to devote that which we 
admire and love to the worship of Him to whom we owe all that we enjoy. The lines of a modern 
poet seem singularly appropriate : — 

Briog flowers to the shrine where we kneel in prayer — 
They are nature's ofifering — their place is there ; 
They speak of hope to the fainting heart ; 
With a voice of promise they come and part.* 



THE CENSEB OB THUBIBLE, AND SHIP. 

The censer or thurible (from Thus, frankincense), with its ship or navicula, as being amongst 
the items immediately connected with the service of the altar, must be mentioned, however 
briefly. 

The origin of the use of the censer in religious worship of course dates back to the 
most remote period in European history, and probably earlier; and we may fairly conclude 
that it descended to Christian worship directly fix)m Jewish ritualism. The gifts to the infant 
Saviour were gold, and frankincense, and myrrh. Its use is seen in sculpture and painting 
on very early Christian monuments, and thence downwards along the coui*se of time. Incense is 
mentioned in the so-called Apostolic Canons,^ which are believed to date from the earlier part of 
the fourth century. Lubke states' that, in the mediaeval period, the censer resembled the dome 
of a building, and was suspended by four chains. I think that an hexagonal form with three 
chains was more usual. The ship, or navicula, was the vessel which contained incense for the 
supply of the censer, and was so called from its being very generally made in the form of a 
ship. 

Censers were commonly wrought of rich metal and were of artistic design and workmanship. 
Lubke says that in early times they were usually made of bronze or copper, and later of silver ; 
but we find that amongst the things presented by Pope Pascal I. (a.d. 686) to the Church of 
Santa Cecilia in Trastevere, was a silver gilt thurible weighing 1 lb.* 

Pope Leo IV., in the middle of the ninth century, presented to the Church of the SS. 
Quattro Coronati, at Bome, two silver thuribles of 2 lbs. 1 oz. weight. One of about the same 

1 Kiddle, Manual of Chriatian Antiquities, p. 706. 

' There was an interesting correspondence on the subject in the Church Timet of the spring of 1880. 

3 Kenehn Dighy, Compitunif Mood of Nature, 

* Bingham, Christian Antiquities, Bk. YIII. c. vi. s. 21, p. 109. 
^ Lubke, p. 151. 

* Parker, Archaology of Rome, XI. p. 67. 
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date is represented in an illustration to Lacroix's book.^ At liUe, is one of the twelfth century, 
of copper gilt, of very elaborate design with fantastic animals in bold relief, and having on 
the apex an angel and three smaller figures representing Ananias, Azarias, and Misael,' in 
evident allusion to the fiery furnace from the effects of which they were so miraculously 
preserved. 

Theophilus the monk, in his treatise written in the same century, gave directions respecting 
thuribles.' In an inventory of the property of the Duke of Anjou and King Charles V. of France, 
as mentioned by Labarte,^ are the following examples : — 

Ung grant encencier d'or, pour la chapelle dae roy, onvr^ k hnit chapiteanlx en facon de mayonni^re, et 

est le pinacle dndi encenoier onvre k hnit osteanlx, et est k pi^ onvrl 4 jour. 
Ung encencier d*or, k qnatre pignons, et k qoatre tunrnelles. 

At Westminster Abbey, in 1388, were : •— 

Turibnli ij magni, ex done quondam Regis Henrici IIL ; continentea in enmmitate ij parvas eampannlas. 
Toribnlum magnum argenteom deaoratom cnm ymaginibnii in tabemaouliB sedentibos; ex done Dom. 
Simonis Gardinalis. 

Amongst the bequests of Lady de Boos, in 1414, is "j par turribulorum argenti."* So 
William Bruges, Ghurter-Eing-at-Arms, in 1449, bequeathed to the Church of St. Qeorge within 
Stamford, '* a peyre of censours of sylver, with a ship of sylver for frankincence, and j spone for 
the same ship, of sylver." The Duke of Bedford bequeathed "Unum par turribulorum 
argenteorum et deauratorum, que noviter fabricari fecit Parisius."^ Henry Hatche, in 1533, 
bequeathed £20 towards bupng a pair of silver censers.^ So the Earl of Huntingdon, in 1534, 
bequeathed to the Church of Elyne, near Ashby-de-la-Zouch, a pair of censers of silver and a fiat 
ship of silver gilt.' Among the goods of the church at Great Wakering, Essex, which were stolen 
from the church in the second year of King Edward VI. (1548 or 1549) were '*ij chaleses 
p'cell gilt, a senser of sylver and a ship of sylver ; " and at Purleygh four years later, " a shipp of 
sylver. "^° At Brightlingsea, a chalice, pyx, pax, and ship, together weighing 89 oz., were sold for 
£20 58. 3d. ; and a pyx, bell, and two candlesticks, weighing 57^ oz., were sold for £12 18s. 9d.^' 
At St. Mary-at-Hill, in 156^, were "ij sheppis of sylver." ^' By the Canons of Archbishop Grey 
and others subsequently, censers were ordered to be provided by the parishioners for the use of the 
church. 

Though disused and discountenanced by the Puritan side, the censer continued partially in 
use. Thus, the furniture of Bishop Andrews' chapel comprised ** A triquertral censer, wherein 
the clerk putteth frankincense at the reading of the first lesson. The navicula, like the keel of a 
boat, with a half cover and foot, out of which the frankincense is poured ;" ^ and Archbishop 
Bancroft published a form for the consecration of a censer.^^ The frankincense was either poured 
from the ship, or a spoon was used. 

The offering annually presented at the festival of the Epiphany, by or on behalf of 
the Queen, upon the altar of the Chapel Boyal, of gold and fnmkincense and myrrh, will be 
borne in mind. 

THE SACKING, SANCTUS, OB SANCTE BELL. 

This is the last of the ornaments of the church to which I have to advert in immediate 
connection with the altar. 

At what precise date arose the practice of employing a bell to give notice of the moment 
when the highest act of Christian worship was celebrated is uncertain, but it appears to have 

1 Laoroix, Military and Religious Life in the Middle Ages, p. 277. 

* Labarte, engraving, p. 221. 

* Theophilus, Treatise, p. 49. (Labarte, p. 228.) 
« Labarte. p. 228. 

' London and Middlesex Archaohgical Transactions^ V. p. 482. 
^ Testamenta Eboracensia (Surtees Societyl I. p. 378. 
7 Nichols, Boyal Wills, p. 372. 
^ Testamenta Vetusta, p. 662. 

* Nichols, Testamenta Vetusta, p. 660. 

^^ Inventory of Essex Church Ooods (Essex Arohsologioal Society). 
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been castomAiy in the.tliirteentli oentuiy.^ It would, of course, be objectless in a small building'; 
bat more probably it was, like the censer, a survival from the worship of the earlier dispensation. 
As edifices of grander dimensions were obtained and filled with worahippers, the practical use of 
the bell became obvious. In the manuscript dating in the ninth century, already adverted to, the 
bell is represented.' The Lay Folks' Mass Book refers to it thus : * — 

]9en tyme is to the sacrynge 
A litel belle men oyse to ryng. 
pen shal ])ou do reverence 
to ihesu crist awen presence. 

Gifts and bequests of such beUs made of the precious metals are very frequently recorded. 
Thus, in 1356, Elizabeth, Countess of Northampton, bequeathed to the Chureh of the Friars 
Preachers, in London, a silver bell.^ Sir John Depeden, in 1402, bequeathed " j campanam de 
argento; videlicet, j sacring bell;"* and Lady de Boos, in 1414, "j tintinnabtdum argenti;"' 
William Bruges, Ghftrter-Eing, in 1449, " a little hand-bell of Sylver, of the gretnesse of a saciynge 
bell ; " ^ and Sir Thomas Lyttleton, Justice of the Common Pleas, in 1481, bequeathed a sacring 
bell of silver.' At Monken Hadley, Middlesex, the saunce bell (evidently external) is spoken of 
as being 1 f oote iij ynces in wydnes (wideness, diameter).' At South Ockendon, Essex, was " a 
hand-bell in weight iij li., and a sancts bell in weyght xxiiij li." '° 

In some parts of Tyrol, three bells are arranged on a triangular frame, and necessarily rung 
together ; they are often left carelessly on the altar-step. I have seen in one instance, a number 
of such little bells arranged on a wheel, and set ringing as the wheel revolves ; this arrangement 
appears to date from the fifteenth century, but there may be doubt as to the use, since it is fixed 
at the west end of the cathedral. A similar example, at Gknoa, is shown in an engraving in 
Lubke's wort** 

The sancte bell was often outside the church, and was a moderate-sized bell of ordinary bell- 
metal, set in a small arch, ordinarily on the eastern gable of the nave. Many examples remain in 
England, but the practice does not seem to have been usual, although it was ordered by the canons 
of Archbishop Peckham, in 1281, that bells should be tolled at the elevation of the Body of 
Christ, in order that the people who had not leisure daily to be present at Mass might, wherever 
they were, in houses or fields, bow their knees, in order to the obtaining the indulgences granted 
by many bishops." 

The hand-bell was one of the items of church goods which in the time of Eling Edward VL 
were sold if of any value, or else otherwise disposed of ; as at Waddington St. Peter, Lincolnshire, 
where the churchwardens reported to the Commissioners ^ that there had been — 

one BMringe bell which honge at a may pole topp, and what is become of it we know not. 

It was forbidden, by the Boyal Injunctions in 1549, and Ridley's Visitation Articles in 1550,*^ 
but was revived in i^e following reign ; as at St. Michaers, Comhill, the churchwardens in 
1556,"— 

Paide to a carpenter for mendinge the saintes bell, for boltes and iron of the same .... ij*. 

The wholesale destruction of church goods of all kinds, in the middle of the sixteenth century, 
seems to have been, so far as parish churches were concerned, limited to the short reign of King 
Edward VL First, was a Boyal Commission in his second year, which appears to have made a 
tolerably clean sweep of such things, if they were of saleable value ; and what became of the 
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proceeds realized has never yet been shown. The king had not even the immoral excuse that 
his royal father had, viz., that lavish and extraordinary expenditure must be met with a revenue 
far beyond that which could legally be obtained, and which led him to act in accordance with the 
precept attributed to Lord Chesterfield, as written for his son's edification : " Get money, 
honestly, if you can: but get money." We can only suppose (and it is also the most charitable 
supposition) that the royal youth was simply the tool of those around him ; reminding one of 
the fable of the monkey, the cat, and the chestnuts — they got the chestnuts, and he the eternal 
disgrace of wholesale sacrilege. So greedy and grasping was the spirit shown, that a second 
commission was appointed in the king's sixth and seventh years, and went through the country 
scraping the cheese-rinds which their predecessors had left ; but it seems possible that they were in 
many instances forestalled, for the churchwardens often deposed before them that various things 
had been plundered, but by whom they knew not ; and this so frequently happened that I think 
we may reasonably suppose it to have been done in many cases, not without the tacit sanction of 
the wardens, and for the sake of preservation. 
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By the kindness of the Bev. Dr. Cox, the vicar, we are enabled to meet in this ancient- 
priory church, which, for interest both to the antiquary and the ecclesiologist, is second to none ; 
for, after the abbey at Westminster, it stands pre-eminent for the wonderful series of monuments, 
which adorn its aisles and chapels, and cluster against its walls. 

You heard on Thursday last, in Mr. Freshfield's most interesting paper on Constantinople, 
much of Constantine, the great founder of New Bome, and of that Byzantine Empire of the East, 
which lasted from the fourth century te the fifteenth, when it finally succumbed to the Ottoman 
conqueror, an event hastened, as you know, by the parricidal hand of Venice, the daughter and 
child of Constantinople. This church, by its dedication te St. Helena, the mother of Constantine, 
carries us back te those early days, and links this structure with them inseparably. 

An old histeric building like this has had its history written in a disjointed manner by several, 
and I have very little te add te what I myself wrote some eight years back, unless it is te correct 
some particulsjv where documentary evidence substantiates that which rested before only on 
h3rpothesi8. 

First of its remote antiquity. As with hundreds of other larger and nobler fabrics, there is no 
direct documentary evidence of its foundation as a church ; but I think you will agree with me that 
indirectly we have suJQBcient evidence te convince us that in antiquity of foundation it may vie 
with the oldest fabric that has been built and dedicated to the service of Christianity, and I base 
this assertion on the fact of the peculiar dedication te Saint Helena, ' piissima et venerabilis. 
Augusta,' the mother of the first Christian Caesar, Constantine the Qreat. Ancient tradition, but 
I am afraid of very slender authority, claims her as a British saint, the daughter of one Coel, 
a native prince. She was bom at Colchester, and married te Constantius ChJorus, but certain 
Qreek authors claim her as a native of Bithynia, bom at Dupranum. Her nationality is a matter 
of little importance, her existence is an histerical and authenticated fact. I must remind you also 
that the spot on which we are congregated was once the centre of the most affluent quarter of the 
Boman city of Londinium. Along Bishopsgate Street on both sides have been found at various 
times, deeply buried beneath the present buildmgs, considerable remains of superb mosaic pavemente :. 
under Volckman's the confectioner's, nearer still by Crosby Hall, again, in Threadneedle Street, 
under Qxesham House, in Leadenhall Street, and in various other places in close proximity to this, 
site, fully attesting that this was one of the wealthier if not wealthiest quarter, and showing the taste, 
refinement, and luxuiy of its former inhabitants. It is not unreasonable then to conclude that, when 
they had abolished their ancient gods and adopted a purer religion, they would have dedicated 
their first Christian church to the memory of her who had been indeed a nursing mother, and had 
raised the infant church from the gloom of the catacombs to bask in the sunshine of courtly and 
imperial favour ; perhaps her reputed British origin may also have made her a favourite with the 
Anglo-Bomans, and led them to perpetuate her memory in this manner. We have heard much 
lately from certain quarters of St. Augustine's mission, and one would almost have been led to 
believe that to him alone is the gloiy and credit due of having introduced Christianity here ; but 
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fortunately for the claims of that primitive church, of which we as members of the Church of 
England claim to be the representatives, we have St. Augustine's own testimony to the fact of the 
existence of Christianity before his advent. He did not convert the ancient inhabitants ; they 
had been converted already when the troubles of the Western Empire had compelled the Bonum 
legions to withdraw to protect their own imperial city ; they had to leave those who had once been 
conquered, but who had grown almost to love their conquerors, naked and defenceless, to those 
barbarian hordes called Saxons, who, driving the ancient inhabitants to the mountain fastnesses of 
Wales and Cornwall, replaced the primitive structures of their pure faith by temples to Wodin 
and Thor. St. Augustine converted the Saxons, all honour to him, and our city churches amply 
testify to the number of saint-mart3rrs they added to the calendar : St. Edmund, St. Swithm, 
St. Alphege, St. Dunstan, St. Ethelburga, St. Mildred, and the churches dedicated to All Hallows 
betray their Saxon origin. Rome had already began to assert herself, and I question much whether 
after St. Augustine's time a saint so identified with Constantinople would have found favour with 
those who looked to Rome only. Passing from these surmises to the region of facts or alleged 
facts, we are told by Howell, but on what authority is not stated, and others following his wake 
have perpetuated the same statement, namely, that the body of our great national and tojzL 
St. Edmund, the king and martyr, was during an incursion by the Danes removed from the place 
of its sepulture at St. Edmundsbury, and deposited for security within these walls for the space of 
three years. Much as I could wish to give credence to this statement, the testimony of Stowe, endorsed 
by that of Newcourt, who so deeply delved in the soil of the past, ascribes to the church of 
St. Gregory by St. Paul's the honour of having afforded a temporary resting place and shelter for 
the royal remains. Leaving to future antiquaries to decide this interesting point, I will now 
proceed to that portion of my subject which can be verified by documentary evidence. 

The first really authentic notice of this church occurs in an agreement made between a certain 
Ranulphus and the Canons of St. Paul, by which, in consideration of a certain annual sum of money 
(twelve pence), the patronage of the church should belong to him and to his son Bobertus, and on 
their death to a third life, nominated by them, who was to have the reversion subject to a charge 
or fine of two shillings yearly, to be paid to the canons, the said reversion to belong to the canons 
on his death, without any incumbrance, and free from all charges. As Thurstan, Archbishop of 
York, is mentioned in this deed, the date must have been before 1139, when Thurstan died. In 
1181 the three lives referred to must have lapsed. This is interesting as showing that that most 
reprehensible ctistom of alienating church advowsons was as much in vogue then as in after yean. 
It is true that it was only for three lives ; but Banulphus and Bobertus, and the third party to be 
nominated by them, had doubtless some special object in this, and let us hope that they were equal 
to their responsibilities. In 1181 St. Helen's is noticed in an account of manors and churches 
belonging to the cathedral, and is the property of the canons ; that it brings in to them twenty 
shillings, that by the hand of Master Ciprian it pays twelve pence synodal dues and twelve pence 
to the archdeacon, and that it hath a churchyard. 

At the conmiencement of the thirteenth century a most important change took place, both 
structurally in the building and, to a certain extent, in the use to which it was appUed. This 
change was no other than that of converting the ancient parish church, which had existed far 
beyond the memory of man, into a convent of Benedictine nuns, still preserving to the parishioners 
their inalienable rights to the building. I shall have to revert to the manner in which this was 
done hereafter, and I will proceed with the documentary history. 

About the year 1212, and in the fourteenth year of the reign of King John, the Dean and 
Chapter of St. Paul's, the dean being Alardus de Burnham, granted to William FitzWilliam, or, as he 
is also termed in the indenture, William, the son of William the goldsmith, the following permission : — 
" Enow all present and to come that I, Alardus, Dean of the Cathedral Church of St. Paul, and 
the Chapter of the same cathedral, do grant to William, the son of William the goldsmith, patron 
of the Church of St. Helen, London, that he may constitute nuns in the same church for the perpetual 
service of Qod therein ; and may bestow on the society of the same the right of patronage to the 
same church, as the same was granted to him by our predecessors, provided that the prioress, or 
other governing such house after election made by the same, do make presentation thereof to the 
Dean and Chapter of London, and swear fidelity to the same Dean and Chapter as well for such 
church as for a pension or annuity of half a mark, payable within eight days of Easter, and that they 
do further swear not to alienate such before-mentioned patronage, or to subject their convent to 
any other control. And we do, moreover, grant as far as in us lies that the said society or convent 
so to be erected may appropriate and convert to their own use all obventions belonging to the said 
<shurch, excepting the aforesaid pension, they discharging all episcopal dues appertaining to the said 
church ; and if it shall happen that the nuns of such convent shall conduct themselves improperly, 
we grant the same to men of religion to hold without molestation in the same manner as is 
mentioned with respect to such nuns ; and the Dean and Chapter bind themselves similarly towards 
ihem, and that this our grant and concession, and all other our engagements may be held in 
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perpetual remembrance and firmly observed, we have caused the same to be done in the form 
of a handwriting, the one part whereof to be kept by us, and the other by the said William and 
the said nuns, and have mutually sealed the same/' 

** Witness — ^Alardus, Dean of London, and others." 

The constitutions or rules of the conyent as rearranged by another dean, Eentwood, are giyen 
in full in Dugdale's Monasticon ; they exist in manuscript among the Hatton papers, and are 
dated from " our Chapter House" ; a translation is given in Wilkinson's Londinia Illustrata. There 
is nothing particularly calling for notice in these rules beyond that a screen was to be erected at 
the nuns' choir to prevent strangers from looking at them when they were at divine service. I 
should imagine that this screen, traces of which can be seen in the second arch from the east only, 
screened off the eastern part, leaving the body of their part free. I should hardly imagine that the 
whole of the priory-church was screened off, only the two eastern bays, the first of which now occu- 
pied by Pickering's tomb, was not pierced by an arch, but was a solid between the two high altars. 
The arch over the tomb is so late an insertion that I cannot help thinking that it was only built 
about 1574, the date of the tomb. The altar of the nuns' choir must have had its piscina and 
sedilia, and they must have occupied that position. 

Li 1308, WiUiam de Basing, sheriff of London, became a most liberal benefactor to the church 
and convent, and it is probable that some of the work at the east end was erected through hia 
munificence. Adam Francis, Lord Mayor of London, was a benefactor, and built the chapels of 
the Holy Ghost and of Our Lady, thus dedicated according to the terms of his will. Stowe saya 
that he died 1354. Towards the end of the fifteenth century another important change took place 
in the structure, so important as to revolutionize the interior entirely. Sir John Crosbie, the owner 
and builder of that gem of old English architecture, happily remaining to our days though 
considerably curtailed, Orosby Hall, left a large sum of money, 500 marks, for the repairs of this 
church, and for the solemn obits for his soul. He was buried in the chapel of the Holy Ghost in 
1475, where his effigy, and that of his wife Agnes, who died 1466, still remain. The will is dated 
1471, and amongst the various clauses is one which directs that his body be buried in the 
chapel of the Holy Ghost, within the parish church of St. Helen, within Bishopsgate of 
London, in the same place where the body of Anneys (or Agnes), his late wife, was buried, in case 
it fortuned him to decease within the realm of England. After particularizing his tomb and the 
ornaments thereof, he bequeaths various sums to the prioress and nuns of St. Helen, and to the 
parish priest of the parish church of St. Helen (here is a marked distinction between the two 
foundations) to do Placebo, Dirge, and Masses of Bequiem for his soul and that of his late wife, 
and for the souls of all his children passed to God, and for all Christian souls. Forty shillings to 
a priest to pray for his soul in his parish church of St. Helen, and for his obit to be holden yearly 
for forty years in the said church. The ground on which he had built his stately mansion had 
been leased to him for a term of 99 years, at an annual ground rent of £11 6s. 8d., by Dame 
Alice Ashfeld, Prioress of the House or Convent of St. Helen. 

Since the foundation of the priory, 260 years previously, the soil had accumulated considerably 
externally, and Crosbie's 500 marks was expended in altering the levels to suit this accumulation* 
The arcade between the two naves, with the exception of one arch, was entirely rebuilt, and the 
church was re-roofed ; the original high-pitched roofs gave place to the present roof, or to one very 
similar. The lancet windows were blocked, and large perpendicular windows inserted. All thu 
work must have been done very soon after the time of the proving of the will in the prerogative 
Court of Canterbury, 1475. We now approach a period fraught with scenes of oppression, rapacity, 
and tyranny, unparalleled in our national annals — a time for destroying rather than building ; but 
fortunately for this sacred building, that parish church which had existed from time immemorial,, 
before this sumptuous growth of the priory church, welded as it were to its side, had overshadowed 
but never obliterated the parent stem ; this had saved it from destruction. Although the axe and 
hammer ran riot in the adjacent conventual buildings, the church was saved. In this, we have a 
curious instance of the intense vitality of that ancient parochial system instituted in the purest and 
earliest ages of Christianity, and surviving to our own times, its manifold blessings divine, ita 
imperfections the work of men's own hands. 

The advowson, which had belonged to the prioress, eventually passed to the Crown, who gave 
the site of the convent and its church to that truly infamous Bichard Williams, alias Cromwell ; but 
it subsequently reverted to the Crown, and was conferred on the Bishop of London and his successors 
by Edward VI., reconfirmed by Mary, and by an ordinary process, very familiar to Elizabeth, the 
advowson, which she had somehow laid hold of, exemplifying the old adage, " that might is right, "^ 
was granted to Captain Nicholas Oseley as a cheap way of rewarding him for services rendered and 
intelligence forwarded by him when in Spain of the movements of the invincible Armada. This 
was done at the instance of Lord Howard of Effingham, but it was only for a short period ; at the 
expiration of which it was farmed to the Stanhopes, £20 being reserved for a " Gx)dly Preacher," 
and this munificent sum, until a few months since, was considered sufficient remuneration for the 
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Baccessive gentlemen and scHolara whose privilege it Has been to Hold this so-called ** Hying.*' 
By a process, which myself and others have been unable to determine, the patronage once more 
reverted to the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul's, who were both patrons and ordinaries until quite 
recently. At the present time I am happy to say that by a judicious arrangement the patronage 
is vested with one of our most time-honoured and respected corporate bodies, famed in all ages for 
its appreciation and fostering care of learning, both useful and religious. I allude to the 
Worshipful Company of Merchant Taylors. 

During the reign of Elizabeth this church participated in the halo of that wonderful period, 
the reflection of which, with regard to art supposed to be in its decadence, you may now look upon 
first in the tomb of Sir William Pickering, with its exquisite and life-like effigy, of the date 1574, 
and again in that less ornate but beautiful tomb of Sir Thomas Gresham, and then passing to the 
mural tablets of Judd, Bond, father and son, together with the tomb of Sir John and Lady Spencer, 
we have a complete and valuable representation of the costume in vogue for upwardJs of a 
century, which I would recommend to the notice of those of you who are interested in the study of 
<:ostume. 

Gresham had promised in his lifetime that he would erect a tower to contain the clock and 
bells, which had previously been placed over the entry by which you enter the close from 
Bishopsgate Street ; this, however, was never carried out. In Charles I.'s time, the church 
having fallen into disrepair (1631), considerable works were undertaken, Inigo Jones being the 
architect, and to his hand we attribute these charmingly quaint but incongruous fittings ; the doon 
and staUwork, the windows along the north wall, and the tracery of the other windows were all 
altered by him, but the freshness and crispness of design shown in his woodwork did not extend 
to the stonework, which is as debased as it well can be. Crosbie's level was altered again and the 
pavement still raised. Dame Joyce Featly gave instructions that the tomb of her father in the middle 
aisle should be raised, repaired, and beautified, and encompassed with iron bars in a fair and 
graceful manner at her charge ; this was in the year 1632, during the great repairs by Inigo Jones, 
when £1,300, a very large sum in those days, were expended. 

During the great Kebellion the only record is one of destruction, " paid a carver for defacing 
the superstitious inscriptions 22 shillings." In 1696 repairs were again necessary, and it was 
agreed that Christopher Wren should be consulted ; whether this was ever done is uncertain, but at 
this time the bells in the belfry over the entrance in Bishopsgate Street were removed, and three 
of them were sold, the best being retained and placed in &e present bell-turret» which was then 
erected. The place where they had been was let to a Mr. Armstrong, whose contract for removing 
ihem is still extant. In 1723 Mr. Francis Bancroft, carver to the Lord Mayor, carved for himself 
that goodly slice of ground whereon that enormous and hideous tomb now stands ; leaving funds 
for the Drapers' Company to perpetuate and repair the monstrosity. The organ was built in 1744 
at the cost of £500. In 1809 the church was slated, the old lead being removed and other 
repairs executed at the cost of £2,944. 

The late Sir William Tite added a new roof of a steeper pitch over the present roof which 
you now see. In 1865, under the direction of Messrs. Wadmore and Baker, the first steps were 
taken towards a more complete restoration of the building. Many of these most interesting 
discoveries were made ; at that time the old levels were returned to, as far as practicable, and the 
partitions which divided the church were removed, and its stately proportions revealed. The 
old carved stalls, which till then had remained in the nuns* choir, though not in the original 
position, were removed into the parish choir, and most of the stained glass was inserted. Very 
lately the Church of St. Martin Outwich, which stood at the comer of Threadneedle Street and 
Bishopsgate Street, was removed under the Bishop of London's Act for the total destruction of 
City (lurches wherever practicable, and the monuments of unusual beauty and interest were 
removed and placed here, the rector himself being also transferred. The monuments in order of 
antiquity are as follows : — ^Otewiche and his wife, two of the finest and most interesting monumental 
effigies in England of the date of Henry VI. ; Alderman Pemberton, a canopied altar tomb 
of Purbeck marble, once inlaid with brasses now unhappily stolen, and further disfigured with a 
squint cut clean through where the brasses were. One coat of arms left is interesting as showing 
the ancient coat of the Merchant Taylors. A mural monument of the time of Elizabeth to Alder- 
man Staper, recently restored by Mr. Poole, and, lastly, two veiy interesting brasses of former 
rectors, John Breux and Nicholas Wotton. 

This church having now a rector, and a vicar in sole charge, good has come out of evil ; for 
eventually the <' living " which, as I have already told you, was only £20, will be considerably aug- 
mented. The funds being derived from the destroyed church, a most judicious and careful restoration 
of the tombs has been effected by Mr. Poole, the mason of Westminster Abbey, and it is impossible 
to overrate the care and attention which he has bestowed upon them. And now for the last record, 
those eastern chapels, under Mr. TAnson's superintendence, have been opened out, restored, and 
re-roofed. I have traced hitherto the changes which have taken place from time to time in the 
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history and appearance of the building ; it would be as well if I just recapitulated these changes in 
connection with the architecture. Of the ancient church, before the foundation of the priory by 
FitzWilliam, nothing remains to this day to show us what manner of building it was ; we can only 
surmise that it would probably have been a plain Norman structure, consisting of nave and chancel, 
and possibly a south porch and western tower, and occupjdng much about the same site as the 
present parish church. But when William FitzWilliam was moved to found to the honour and glory 
of God and to the blessed memory of St. Helen this priory of Benedictine nuns, the simple Norman 
church was rebuilt on a more magnificent scale. A second nave and choir was added on the north 
side of the parish church — ^no unusual arrangement, the chm*ch at Higham Ferrers being a 
similar example — ^thus solving the problem of converting a parish church into a church suitable for 
a religious community, while preserving to the parishioners their vested rights in their own chxirch 
and high altar. At that period, the church first assumed the appearance with which we are now 
familiar, for the plan, with one or two additions, remains the same. To realize this, and to once 
more conjure up the church before Crosbie's alterations, you must place yourself on the old level 
by the door leading to the cloister ; the second arch from the east is a portion of the old arcade, 
you must imagine the floor throughout lowered to the level on which you are standing, and that 
arcade continued on to the west possibly the same number of bays as at present ; along the north 
there seems to have been a succession of lancet windows, one of which is left in situ rather higher 
Up in the wall in consequence of the roof of the adjacent cloister (the splays of one or two more still 
exist in the present wall under the plaster). The roofs were high pitched, most probably of trussed 
rafters, as was the old roof over the south transept, destroyed some nine years ago and replaced by 
the present one of the same form, but which has boarding on the under side and is pierced with 
dormers for the sake of additional light. The west walls of the two naves had most likely western 
doors, and lancet windows over arranged in an equal number of lights. Continuing along the south 
wall of the parish nave, more lancets were discovered, but I omitted at the time these were 
uncovered to ascertain the difference of level between them and those opposite ; further eastward 
there was the internal splay of a larger window about where the monument stands ; below, now 
close to the ground, is a piscina marking the position of an altar placed on the western side of the 
rood screen ; next we have the arch leading into the transept, which must then have existed, as 
there is a lancet now visible on the western side, and another walled up beyond. I have been 
told by an intimate friend, Mr. Eobert H. Hills, late honorary secretary for the restoration, that 
he remembers that he saw, when the house outside was rebuilt some years ago, a blocked doorway 
under the first lancet; whether this still exists I have no means of ascertaining. Beneath 
Laurence's monument was a niche, probably a stoup. The south wall of the transept still retains 
a blocked lancet, the window now occup3ring the space being a later insertion, as the house to 
which I have referred as adjoining the church on the outside was built in Charles* time ; it might 
have been then inserted by Liigo Jones, but there is no reason against it having been done long 
before. The arcade of two arches of very beautiful proportions on the eastern side of the transept 
were probably Adam Francis' work in 1354, as the chapels were then built or rebuilt. The 
eastern walls of both the choirs, I should imagine, had been rebuilt by William de Basing, 
1308, and large Decorated windows inserted ; the internal colunm and base on the angle of the splay 
of that of the nuns* choir is a faithful restoration of the original ; the tracery now inserted is wholly 
conjectural ; there is some tabernacle work framing the windows of the chapels, which, although 
having the appearance of being later, is probably of the date of their foundation, 1354 ; these have 
been very carefully restored, together with their two piscinae, by Mr. Poole, The arcades, enclosing 
the windows on the south side of these chapels, are very curious examples. The old mensa of 
the Lady chapel has been discovered in lowering the floor to the ancient level, and very properly 
retained to tell its own story. Of the conventual buildings, the description of which is contained in 
the Transactions of the London and Middlesex Archaeological Journal for 1856, in a paper read by 
Thos. Lott, Esq., F.S.A., now nothing remains unless there may be some forgotten cr3rpts among 
the modem cellars of St. Helen's Place, which was built on the site of the priory, 1799. The 
buildings, which had fallen somehow like Austin Friars and many other conventual establishments 
into the capacious maw of Lord Keeper Cromwell, were sold to the Leatheraellers' Company, who 
occupied them as their hall. There are many old illustrations showing these with the Elizabethan 
hall occupying probably the place of the dormitory with the vaulted substructure still standing. 
The nuns' hall or refectory was to the north of ihe cloister, a view of this in its ruined state 
is shown in Wilkinson's Londinia Illustiata ; the end wall seems to have had three lancet 
windows. 

This conmiunity was always an eminently aristocratic one, and it cost a good sum of money 
to be admitted within its walls. Through the courtesy of the Master and the great kindness of 
the Librarian of St. John's College, Cambridge, I have had the copy of a document placed in my 
hands respecting the transference of a nun of the destroyed convent of Heigham, in Kent, for which 
forty pounds of good and lawful English money was to be paid. According to the constitutions of 
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Kentwood, Dean of St. Paul's, to which I have already referred, the nuns were to be occupied in 
the education of " mayden children," a very useful occupation. 

There are some extracts from Machyn's diary, and from the parish registers, and other MSS., 
which may be interesting : — 

Thomas Langtony was buried in the choir, 1350; Elizabeth Venner, wife of Alderman Venner, 
sheriff, 1401 ; Elizabeth Qreystock, widow, late wife of Sir John Vavasor, knight, by will directed her 
body to be buried in the Monastery of St. Helen, in the Chapel of Our Ladye on the north side ; 
Bobert EnoUys, Esq., gentleman usher to the privy chamber of the king, 1420. 

In the church was a figure of the Trinity to which much devotion was paid, as Balph Machin 
directed that his body sho^d be buried before it, and left to the '' highe aultare of St. Elian's 
a fine diaper tabull cloath." 

1534. Thomas Benolte or Benold, Glarencieux King at Arms, and his two wives. There 
was a very beautiful and unique brass to his memory, representing him in his ' coat' That the loss 
of this is of very recent date is proved by there being a rubbing in existence, and Mr. J. E. Gardner, 
F.S.A., has a drawing of it in his wonderful collection of prints and drawings of London antiquities. 

Machyn has an entry in his diary of the interment of Sir William Sanctlo, one of 
the Commissioners with Mildmay for the destruction of church property in Essex, 1558-1559 
*' The 28rd day of Marche was bered at Sant Ellen's Sir * John ' Sentlow, knyght, with two 
haroldes of armes. Master Clarenshux and Master Somerset, with standard and pennon, and coat 
and elmet, target and sword, but nodier crosse, nor prest, nor clarkes, but a sermon, and after a 
saulme of Davyd, and two dosen of skochyons of armes." 

In 1550. There is another entry: "The 19th of November was bered my lade Jude, 
ma(yoress) of London, and wyff of Sir Andrew Jude, mayor of LondoU) and bered in the parish of 
Sa3mt Ellen, in Bysshope-gatt Stret, for he gayf mony'gownes, and to the poure men and women, 
ij. c. (200) gownes of mantyll . . . and the clarkes of London had the berpng of my lade, 
and then came .... with two haroldes afore with four baners about her borne, and after 
my Lord Mayor and ys bredrune, and all the stret and the chyrche wher hanged with blake and 
with schochyons of her armes, and a gret dolle (doule) and a gret dinner." 

In 1563 it was ordered, "Item — That none shall be buryd within the church unless the dead 
corps be coffined in wood." 

In 1564. At a vestrie it was ordered that ^* the residue of oure roode Lofte yet standing be 
taken by commandment of my Lord Bishoppe of London and others, and the place where the same 
doeth stand shall be comelie and devoutlie garnished again like to St. Magnus church or Saint 
Danstain in the East." 

*' April llth, 1576. It is also agreed that the organes and the scaffolds they stande on shall 
be taken down." 

" 1575. Sir Thomas Qresham paid six shillings and eight pence for his license to eat flesh in 
Lent." 

" 1643. Eighteen pence was paid for taking down the cross on the belfrye, and three shillings 
for writing down the names of those who took not the covenant." 

'' 1668. The two churchwardens were excommunicated for not carrying their presentment; 
it cost them 17s. 6d. to be absolved." 
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This little church presents a marked contrast to some others which you have been lately 
visiting, and yet, small as it is, for Interest it ranks before all ; for there is scarcely a single church 
for many a long mile round about the Metropolis which can be compared with this one, or whidi 
possesses features of such unusual interest. 

In position, placed as it were on the very fringe of the marshes, on the last of the arable lands 
and pastures skirting the forests of Epping and Hainault, it is at first difficult to conceive why a 
church should have been built in such a locieLlity which even in these days could scarcely be called 
a desirable one, and which must have been in&iitely worse in the remote times in whidi this was 
built. But there is little doubt that the neighbouring abbey of Barking, and also that of West Ham 
or Stratford Langthome, called into being a rural population, tilling these broad abbey lands, and 
requiring their spiritual welfare to be provided for the same as in more favoured localities ; besides, 
we are almost certain that a Boman road passed vexy close to the spot whereon the church stands, 
thus rendering it easy of access. I mention these particulars because I have but little doubt in my 
own mind that we have in this little church of East Ham a monument of remote antiquity, 
although apparently there seems nothing earlier than the eleventh or twelfth centuries, (hi 
approaching the church from the north, it seems as if the village had deserted it and left it high 
and dry as an outlying bulwark against the marshes, and had betaken itself to a more favoured 
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locality further inland. Tliis effect, of » which I now speak, has been rather altered by the huge 
embankment of the Cloaca Maxima, the high-level sewer, which now shuts off everjrthing ; but when 
I first saw the church it was not in existence. Externally the church presents a very rural 
appearance from its low embattled western tower, the upper portion of which is of comparatively 
recent date. There is a modem western porch of the *' compo " order, the only entrance now to 
the church. 

The plan is very simple. A nave without aisles, western tower opening to the nave by a 
Norman arch ; a chancel also Norman, and beyond an apsidal sacrarium — an arrangement of plan 
which if you remember in my paper read before you on the *' Fabric of the Church," I particularly 
instanced as a very early arrangement, and to be found at Eilpeck and other Herefordshire examples. 
The south porch is now blocked up and serves as a vestry. The walls of the tower and of the 
church also are very thick ; and, before the erection of the upper part, the tower was probably capped by 
one of those low shingle spires, of which there are several in Essex, which could be easily discerned 
from the river, and used as a landmark. The arch from the tower into the nave, the first 
architectural feature presenting itself on entering the church, deserves a little attention for some 
peculiarities. It is not very lofty, partaking more of the character of a doorway than a tower arch, 
and consists of three orders or series of moulding — one recessed behind another with as many 
columns. These columns have wonderfully plain caps of the cushion form, but of a very archaic 
type. The mouldings are all perfectly plain ; but if you look narrowly at the top you will see that 
the very plainness of the arch must have struck these old folk who built it, or those who came soon 
after them, and they commenced to redeem this fault by starting a sort of sunk pattern. For some 
reason or other, which it is impossible now to say, this idea was abandoned and their good intentions 
never carried out. This attempt at carving occurs on the west face, and to see it properly the 
porch door should be left open. Standing at this arch and looking into the church, one is impressed 
by the dignity of its proportions and solemnity of its appearance even now, although the fittings are 
most incongruous, and the chancel arch that existed between the nave and chancel has been cut 
away and a straight beam substituted. 

The walls of the nave are Norman, and some windows of this date, narrow, circular-headed, 
and plainly splayed, exist both in the north and south walls ; there is a very perfect one on the 
north side at the west end, and another blocked by a monument, and there is another on the south 
side, the lower portion partly blocked. The large Decorated windows on the north and south sides 
are modem insertions. The south porch, now blocked and forming the vestry, presents no 
architectural feature worthy of mention : the entrance from it into the church has been modernized 
and a modem window inserted where the outer arch stood. The outside level has been considerably 
raised by the numerous interments, especially at the west end and on the south side ; but the 
ground falls away towards the east. 

Coming now to the chancel, from the very rough and unequal state of the walling on each 
side, I think there can be little doubt of the former existence of a chancel arch now hacked and cut 
away. I would remark that the preceding century must not always have the credit of cutting 
away chancel arches, whatever other enormities it may have committed; it frequently happened in a 
church of Norman style that both in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries the Norman arch was 
removed and a wider and higher one substituted, but also in the fifteenth, when the rood loft 
became so highly developed that the chancel arch became an obstruction, it was removed altogether. 
I do not positively state that this was the case here, or attribute the vandalism either to the fifteenth 
or eighteenth centuries ; but gone it is, and a most beautiful effect with it, for the appearance of the 
church with two arches, one seen in perspective beyond the other, must have been exceedingly fine. 
There is an opinion, in favour of which I must confess there are considerable evidences still 
existing, that this part of the church was originally terminated by an apse. On passing round 
the church externally, you will perceive traces of such an arrangement, and that this was de- 
stroyed and the present chancel and sacrarium erected. The most striking architectural feature of 
the edifice is contained in the chancel, in that curious Norman arcade of intersecting arches 
with chevron mouldings carried continuously round both jambs and arches. This arcade has 
neither cap or base ; it is now impossible to see how it terminates, for the fioor of this part of the 
church bemg raised and also blocked with pews nothing can now be ascertained. On looking on 
the south side you see how very cruelly this arcade has been treated, having been shaved off to 
make way for extra conveniences to that huge pew, a modem fire-place with ordinary grate being 
inserted in its place. Near the entrance to the chancel on the south side is an arch which must 
formerly have given access to a chantry or small chapel projecting transeptwise into the churchyard, 
but nothing of this now remains beyond the indications of the arch. A hideous modem window 
has been inserted over this family pew, but on the north side an original Norman window remains. 

We now arrive at the second arch, opening into the sanctuary ; this is of plain Norman 
character, of two orders carried on small plain caps with a plain chamfered absicus, which is 
continued round the apse as a string course. The eastem window is an original Norman window, 
but the two side ones seem to me to have pointed heads ; between these windows are shallow fiat 
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pilasters — ^tHe side windows may either haye been inserted or altered at the time that the yerj 
beautiful thirteenth century piscina was added. This deserves particular attention ; it is double in 
plan, each part under a trefoil-headed arch, separated by a centred shaft contained under an external 
arch springing from shafts ; on each side in the spandrel over the centre shaft is a very beautiful corbel 
bracket carried by a projecting human head. The use of this is not very apparent~-to carry a lamp 
has been one suggestion, and, I think, the most probable. 

There is a blocked doorway in the south wall in the usual position of a priest's door ; this is 
also an insertion of the thirteenth century ; externally the outer arch of it remains, and on the 
north side there are the remains of an aumbry. This beautiful little Norman apse is terribly 
blocked by the monuments to which I shall presently refer. 

The font is a portable marble basin now at the west end of the church ; an inscription round 
the bowl informs us that it was the gift of Sir Richard Heighamin 1634, his arms and quarterings 
are incised on it. 

I now proceed to describe the beautiful remains of Early English painting which you can 
discern here and there on the walls, but I regret much to find on a recent visit to this church that 
they have very much faded and become less defined in the interval since my first visit here 
some fifteen years ago. The discovery of these paintings was due to Mr. Harris, the sexton, by 
whom they were very carefully and laboriously uncovered under Mr. Streatfield, a former vicar. 
The principal remains are now to be found in the chancel and sacrarium, which seem to have been 
very richly but appropriately decorated. I have not heard of any yet being discovered in the 
nave under the whitewash, but I have no doubt but that this part of the church was equally 
enriched. The walls of the apse and the splayed sides of the windows are marked out in red lines 
like courses of masonry, and in the centre of each blocking is a sexfoil flower. In the splays of 
the windows the flowers are omitted ; but there is a sort of band of double-lined squares with a 
yellow ground carried round the windows. 

On the arch of the sacrarium is a very beautifully designed pattern, consisting of a scroll with 
little trefoil leaves starting from a head, probably that of our Saviour, on the crown of the soffite of 
the arch ; this head is now very much faded ; this scroll pattern was enclosed in a border of double 
squares now almost entirely undiscernible. On the west face of the wall over this arch is a similar 
patteru, and the whole walls of the chancel seem to have been covered with the same blocked or 
masonry pattern as before described. In each spandrel over the arch has been painted a large 
figure nearly life size. It requires now a very sharp eyesight to distinguish them at all ; I can 
scarcely trace them now, so completely have they faded ; but even when uncovered in 1858, if I 
remember rightly, they were very much obliterated. The one on the left is a female saint crowned, 
holding in her right hand a sceptre or staff, the left hand was elevated, and holding some object which 
is now completely destroyed. The other corresponding figure must have been pretty well destroyed 
when the mural tablet was inserted. It seems to be the opinion of some that these two figures were 
later, probably of the fifteenth century, and were painted over the masonry pattern. Faded and 
obliterated as all this fresco painting unfortunately is now, it will be sufficient to give you an idea 
of how simply yet how richly even a small village church was adorned in those days. At your recent 
visit to Buislip you saw similar remains, but more elaborate than these, which are singularly simple 
and appropriate. The roof probably remains over the nave, bur has been underdrawn in plaster, 
the chancel roof and that of the apse are completely modernized with flat plaster ceilings. One of the 
bells is ancient, with this inscription : " Dulcis sisto melis vocor campana Gabriellis." There are 
two monumental brasses on the floor of the chancel, both very late specimens, and there is a 
tablet now fixed to the east wall of apse, recording the charities of a Bobert Bampston, a great 
benefactor to several parishes. Both he and his wife were buried at Ghingford, but their brasses 
have been stolen. The large monument in the apse is to the memory of Edmond Neville, the 
titular seventh earl of Westmoreland, and his lady— a title which James L could never be got to 
properly acknowledge, although the attainder of Charles Neville, the sixth earl, implicated in an 
attempt to place Mary Queen of Scots on the throne in 1570, could not have applied to this Edmond 
Neville, who was descended from the first earl, Balph Neville, who married Joan Plantagenet, a 
daughter of John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster. It appears from a letter preserved in the Lauasdown 
M8S. that James had actually promised this Edmond that he would reinstate him, as it was in his 
mother's cause that the family had suffered. The other large tombs commemorate the Heigham 
and Breame families. 

One word as to the present state of this church. I am sure, its present condition would delight 
the Society for the Preservation of Ancient Buildings ; the extreme simplicity which reigns here 
triumphant, the high pews, the inserted windows and fireplace, and gallery, would appeal to 
them most strongly, and if they want a typical unrestored church, here they have one to, hand. 
How far and to what extent "restoration" may be needed in this place; I leave to ^ the common 
sense of my hearers ; for if ever that well-known text of "How dreadful is this place 1 " could be 
applied, not in its ordinary accepted sense, anywhere, it could most assuredly be applied here to 
Eiut Ham, for its state is indeed '' dreadful." 
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BY THE BEV. MACKENZIE E. 0. WALOOTT. 



The paper which I have the pleasure of submittiog to you is founded upon the authority of 
the Begister of Statutes, Dugdale's History, Wharton's Lives, the fragmentary notices in the 
Chroniclers and Leland's Collectanea, and the diaries of the Grey Friars, Wriothesley, and Machyn ; 
with a few notes from Stowe. I haye pieced them together like the broken fragments of a tes- 
selated floor ; the outlines are often blurred and faint, the colours worn and faded, the patterns in 
many parts imperfect and defective ; but, with the exception of Hollar's drawings, these authorities 
exhaust the materials at our disposal for reconstructing a view of Old St. Paul's. Documentary 
evidence is all that survives for our purpose, but I hoped that even a recon^ruction on paper, 
sbfdowy though it must needs be, would be acceptable, since the glorious substance is irrevocably 
lost. 

At the very outset we are confronted with a difficulty, which it is not possible to solve, 
decisively.' The dimensions of the cathedral are a matter of dispute. The short chronicle edited 
by Dr. Sparrow Simpson, states that a survey made in 1314 gives them thus : — 

Longitudo continet 690 pedes. 

Latitudo 180. 

Altitudo testitudinis oecidentalis a pavimento 102. 

Altitudo testitudinis Novae Fabricse 88 pedes. 

CamuluB ecclesise continet in altitudine 150 pedes. 

Altitudo turris campanilis continet a plana terra 260 pedes. 

Altitudo fabricffi lignese campanilis 274 pedes. 

Attamen in toto non excedit 500 pedes. 

Wharton^ gives these measurements, etc. — the tower, 270 feet ; the spii'e, 274 feet ; the cross, 
15 feet ; adding that ^'Murimuth " gives the height of the nave (cumulus), 150 feet; the length 
190 (?). etc, as above. Murimuth was a canon of St. Paul's. 

We may conclude that the cathedral measured somewhat less than 600 feet. So that in size 
and dignity which spaciousness never fails to confer, it was the largest in Christendom, and in 
beautv inferior to none. 

William of Wyrcestre contributes a new mensuration : — 

The length of the nave 180 paces. 

The breadth of the arms (transept) north to south 160 paces. 

The breadth of the nave and aisles 48 paces. 

The length of the choir and Lady chapel 130 paces. 

The breadth thereof 48 steps. — Inner, 166. 

Lastly, Mr. Edmund B. Ferrey affords another estimate : — 

Length 596 ft., breadth 104 ft., height up to the vaulting of nave 93.0, height up to vaulting of 
choir 101.6, height up to vaulting of New \Vork 98.6, height of tower 285, height of spire 208. 

Pepys says that the tower was reckoned to be about 270 feet high. 

The length of the pace used by William of Wyrcestre vaiies, but on the average it may be 
fixed at about 1 foot 10 inches ; so that the approximation to Mr. Ferrey 's lies very close indeed ; 
and, as he has founded it on Hollar's plan, it is no doubt near the mark. 

The Short Chronicle states, '^ Tota ecclesia continet infra limites suos 3^ acras terras ^ 
" rodam et 6 virgas." Sir £. Denison estimates the area in square feet at 72,460, and the dimen- 
sions thus : — 

Length 586 ft., nave 280, transept 300, width 96, height of the vault of the nave 103 ft., height of 
the steeple 527. 

The architectural details may be fitly left in the hands of the professional members of the 
Society ; my concern is wholly with the history of its building. In the episcopate of Mellitus 
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eiclusive of the western porlico^ — Editor. 
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EtHelbert, King of Kent, built the first church : and St. Erkenwald bestowed much on the enlarge- 
ment of the fabric. In 962 it was restored after a disastrous fire.^ It was however burnt down a 
second time shortly before the Eve of St. John the Baptist, 1087, when flames were seen rising 
near the west gate of the city,' and overlapping the church towers : no effort of the citizens, 
startled out of theu* midnight sleep, could arrest the fire. It seized the wooden ceilings, split 
the walls, consimied the ornaments ; the faUing beams shivered the floors.' Bishop Maurice 
commenced its complete restoration, designing a work, which in the eyes of many seemed incapable 
of completion, one which he purposed should be the honour and glory of London. He laboured 
on it during twenty years, completed the crypts and part of the superstructure, and bequeathed the 
completion to his successors. Bishop Bichard de Belmeis I. (1108-1128), devoted his revenues to 
the work, and procured from the king a grant of the ditch of the Castle Palatine to enlarge its site.* 
He added to the rising walls in a marvellous manner, bought up at his own cost the roadways near 
it, which were blocked by the houses of the townsfolk, and girdled the close with a. strong walL^ 

" Verily,'' says William of Malmesbury, " the Cathedral of St. Paul is a monument of the 
generous spiiit of Maurice, so great is the magnificence of its fair beauty that it justly claims a 
place among famous structures. Its crypts are so spacious, its upper church is so large, that the 
densest crowds could find room within its compass." Though Bichard, who followed, bestowed all 
the revenues of his see upon it, maintaining himself and his household on other means, no progress 
was apparent ; and the zeal which he had manifested at the commencement of his episcopate, as 
years went by, insensibly languished and died out. 

In 1137 again the Cathedral was burned, and Bishop Gilbert Universalis (1128-1134) is said 
before his accession to have added roofs and smoothed all the rough places.^ In 1141-51 six tapers 
ever burning in the Cathedral are mentioned. The repairs were made, and henceforth a distinction 
occurs between the western and eastern portions of the Cathedral, the, former being known as the 
Old, the latter the New Work, and both placed under different masters or wardens, and supported 
by separate funds. Bishop Eustace de Falconberg (1221-1225)^ resumed the work on the fabric; 
the Campanile was completed in 1221 ; and the foundations of the New Choir^ were laid above the 
crypt, in place of the Norman building of Maurice, which had suffered by fire. It narrowly 
escaped destruction in the very year when the stalls were in course of erection. 9 

A terrible storm broke over the church on St. Paul's Day, 1230, when the bishop stood mitred 
at the high altar, and the Gospel had just been read ; a darkness, like a pall, fell upon canon and 
crowd, so that one could not see the face of his fellow. Then the thunder burst like a peal, so loud 
that church and the tower, struck by a thunderbolt, seemed falling upon their heads, followed by 
lightning so vivid that the building appeared to be on fire ; for half-an-hour lambent flames played 
round waU and pillar, like a great veil or banner waved by a strong wind. A fearful stench per- 
vaded the aisles, and all present incontinently fled, treading down and killing each other in their 
wild haste, save the brave bishop with his single deacon, who, when the sun shone out again, 
recommenced his solemn office. [Matt Par. II. 321. Ann. Dunst s.&] 

On Oct. 1, 1240, the new Choir was consecrated by the bishop,*^ in the presence of King 
Henry HL, the legate Otto, the primate, six prelates, and many noblemen, who were invited to a 
banquet on that auspicious day. 

Bishop Fulke Basset (1244-1259), who found all the roof in a state of dangerous decay, owing 
to a succession of violent storms, began the erection of St. Faith*s Chui'ch, an extension of the 
crypt eastward, on the site of the new market, which had been granted by King John in 1205. 
The same yeai*, 1256, saw the commencement of the transept ; but the foundations of the entire 
eastern development of the Cathedral, Nova Fabrica Beatse Virginis, including the Feretory of 
St. Erkenwald and the Lady Chapel, had been actually laid in 1251 As Pope Innocent IIL said, 
the chapter designed to finish a work begun in a very sumptuous style ; in 1300 all offerings made 
in the Cathedral were devoted to this building, but sixty-one years passed away before its comple- 
tion.^^ Bishop Ralph de Baldock (1305-1313), before his accession to the episcopal throne, toiled on 
at the accomplishment of the New Work of the Blessed Virgin, founded and begun at the head of 
the famous Church of St. Paul on the east; giving 200 marks yearly towards it." In 1312 the 
marble pavement was laid down, and within three years a great portion of the spire,** which had be- 
come decayed, was rebuilt after a nobler fashion, and capped with a large cross and ball, which Bishop 
Gilbert de Segrave blessed on Oct. 4, 1314. On May 21, in the same year, he dedicated the altars of 
our Lady, St Thomas the Martyr, and St. Dunstan, in the New Work." In 1331 the bell of St. Mary 
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in the campanile was consecrated by the suffragan Bishop of Oorbana at Pentecost;' in 1316 the 
Old Work and bell-tower had required costly repairs,'-' and in 1839 the latter being completely 
restored, a solemn procession with lights, walking in silk copes and barefoot, carried the relics 
which were placed in the cross^ as a talisman against fire. On March 24, 1339, Bishop Bichard 
de Bynteworth consecrated the high altar^ in honour of St. Paul, with two collateral altars called 
the capitular altars, that of St. Ethel bert on the north and that of St. Mellitus on the south side. On 
May 21, 1382, an earthquake shook down the cross.' On Feb. 1, 1444,® the roofs and steeple 
caught fire from lightning, and though it was quenched by the brave morrow-mass priest of Bow, 
the damage was not completely repaired before 1462. At 3 p.m. on June 4, 1501, lightning, 
era plumber's carelessness, set the church on fire. In 1666 came the Great Fire; and 'Hhe 
miserable sight of the church with all the roofs fallen and the body of the quire fallen into 
St Faith*s Church."^ Then the destroyers set to work pulling down church and tower ; and it 
was seen how *' the late church was but a case wrought over the old church, for you might see the 
very old pillars standing whole within the walls of this.'' The battering-ram and gunpowder 
mine finished the work of demolition. 



In a slight sketch on the margin of a MS. in the British Museum, outlined by a work of 
St. Alban's in the 14th century, the soaring spii'e of Si Paul's is seen over a superb Decorated 
west window fianked by narrow towers, which are covered with low spires. One of these was 
Lollard's Tower ; an Eli2:abethan writer^ says that he '* passed through Paul's up to the Lollard's 
Tower, and after that turned along all the west side of Paul's, through the wall, and passing 
through six or seven doors, came .... to a tower right on the other side of Lollard's Tower, as 
high ahnost as the battlements of Paul's . • . . whoso walketh in the bishop's outer gallery going 
to his chapel, might see my window." 

Before entering the church I may premise what are its peculiarities : — 

Istly. — The equal length of the western and eastern arms, as at Worcester, and con* 

sequently, 
2ndly. — ^The central position of the steeple. 

3rdly. — The deflection of the axis of the eastern arm, as Mr. Penrose has pointed out. 
4thly. — The continuous roof over the whole eastern arm, as at York, Lincoln, Ely, 

Selby. 
5thly. — The aisles both on the west and east of the transept, as at York, Westminster, 
Wells. 
Outside the great western doors, opened only to admit a royal or episcopal procession,' the 
tombstone of Bishop Michael de Northburg (1361), by its inscription and position put passengers 
in mind to pray. In the nave were buried, in the centre toward the west. Bishop William, whose 
tomb was yearly visited, even in the 17th century, by the citizens of London, in gratitude for his services 
in procuring for them a charter of their privileges from William L A noble shrine was afterwards 
erected above his grave. *^ Bishop Kempe, the builder of Paul's Cross, was buried in the Trinity 
Chapel between two pillars on the north side in the second bay from the crossing ; Bishop Hill, in 
1496 and Bishop Fitzjames (1522),^^ were buried in a chapel of wood next the steeple. 
On Jime 4, 1561, when the steeple was struck by lightning, **the belles fell below wher the 
grett organes stod benethe the chapelle wher the olde byshope was bered onder."" 

We now pass in front of the Bood Loft with its two lateral altars, one of the Holy Rood ; its 
canopied niches filled with images of kings ; and its Bood, Maiy and John springing from delicate 
bands of open tracery above the cornice. ^^ Near it probably was the clock, *' having the image of 
an angel pointing at the hour both of the day and the night." ^^ 

On the south side of the nave, facing the Trinity Chapel, was the Chapel of St. Mary in the 
Nave, between two pillars, opposite the chapter house door, that is the N.E. processional door to the 
cloister, above the altar stood the glorious image of the Blessed Virgin ; a lamp burned before 
it at night and an anthem of Our Lady was sung after matins ; to the adjoining pillar an iron box 
for oblations was attached. [^Dugd. 19. 27. 36. 39.] Bishop John de Ghishull founded a chantry 
here. [Wharton 103.] 

In the adjoining bay, next to the crossing, was the tomb of Sir John de Beauchamp (1874), 
with his recumbent effigy sheathed in armour. [Dugd, 36. 52.] His chantry was kept at '* that 
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*^ little altar sitaate neer " to it. His tomb was known as " Duke Humphrey's," although that 
ill-fated prince is buried at St. Alban's ;^ and the dinnerless loungers of the time of Elizabeth were 
said to dine with Duke Humphrey. At tne base of one of the pillars was carved the foot of Algar, 
the first prebendary of Islington and the Pea Sancti PauU became the standard measure for legal 
contracts in land, as the arms of Henry L, Bichard I., and John furnished the length of the elL 
Upon the floor of the aisles a single line, and up the centi-al avenue two parallel lines, marked the 
pathway of processions, which, vested in copes and leaving seven feet between each file, were guided 
by them in keeping due distance and directness of movement. Similar lines may be traced on the 
pavements of Chichester and among the ruins of Dale Abbey. What a noble space did they 
traverse, between those twelve stately arches on either side, as grand as those of Winchester, Bury 
St. Edmund's and Canterbury^ more regular than St. Alban's, with finer proportions than Norwich, 
vaulted with stone and, therefore, outvying its other Norman rivals of Peterborough and Ely, and 
equalling in height the soaring aspirations of Westminster, and exceeding that of York ! 

The view from the western portal was magnificent beyond the double range of clustered 
colunms, standing like colossal warders on either side, the broad deep set triforium, the lofty 
clerestory and continuous shafts supporting the arched vaulting. A flood of light was poured 
down from the tall windows of the lantern of the central tower upon the crossing, the imposing 
flight of stairs, necessitated by the cr3rpt below the choir, rivals of those of Canterbury and 
Winchester, which led up to the choir, beyond which in the misty distance appeared the upper 
curves and biilliant glazing of .the rose window forty feet in diameter, which had only two parallels, 
those of Lyim and Dm*ham. To its tracery, and that of the adjoining windows, Chaucer sdludes in 
his description of Absolon, the parish clerk : — 

'^ With Paole'a windows oarven on his shoes." 

Two canopied doorways of fine design gave access to the choir aisles from the transept. In 
the Lower Church were St. John's Chapel, Morning Prayer Chapel, Long Chapel, St. Eatherine's 
Chapel, Bishop Eempe's Chapel, one place under the clock house, and a chamber in the clock 
house, in which the bell-ringers lodged in times past, two '' severed places." The chapels below the 
steps were St. John's Chapel, Long Chapel, and St. Eatherine's Chapel.* Hollar's ground plan 
shows two chapels in the east aisles divided by parcloses. 

The Chapel of St. John the Evangelist stood near the great south door.' 

St, Katherine*8 Chapel^ contained a chantry founded by Bishop Basset (1244-1259), and was 
newly-built by Dean De Bruera in 1354.^ In 1332 its altar keeper was specially exempted 
from giving tbJB offerings made there to the New Work, to which all other collections in the alms 
boxes were devoted. St. Eatherine's day was celebrated with special honour, as on it " the light 
(with torch and taper) went about the steeple at night and the singing-men of the choir with the 
children singing anthems.'" As the access to the tower was on this side, the altar probably 
stood in this wing. In the north wing was the 

Chapel of the Holy Ghosts newly-built, it is said in 1364, neai* the north door, behind the 
Cross in the north arm, towards the Great door.'' It had a chantry for seven chaplains, founded 
by Chancellor Holme. " Where this altar stood," Bishop Bonner's chaplain said, ** the new bishops 
sat in the judgment of such as be Catholic."^ There was also a Chapel of St, John 
the Baptist, connected with a chantry of Beatrix de Boos, next the north door.* It 
was founded by Lord Mayor Poultney in the reign of Edward HI,*® In it the choristers 
daily sang an anthem of Our Lady after Compline.^^ There was also it would seem an altar of 
St. John the Baptist in the New Work on the south side, which is mentioned in 1320.^^ Bichard de 
Gravesend founded a chantry at the altar of the Baptist, and was bmied near Bishop Sandwich." 

The principal object in this wing, as at St. Alban's, was the famous Cix)ss,^* before which 
stood an altar with a taper always burning. Oblations for the use of the dean and chapter were 
freely given to its offering box or pyx. Near it was the tomb of Bishop Martin of St. David's, 
where the choristers sang the anthem *' Sancte Deus Fortis.'* The miraculous Cix)ss was said to have 
been found by Eing Lucius during a Thames flood. 

ITie Altar of St. James is mentioned (1141-1151), as " situate under the Cross in the north 
part of the church."" 

The following altars also occur, which may have been placed between or against pillars, but 
their sites are not traceable : — 

St. Andrew's.^'' 

St. Ypolite's, a very rare dedication. 

^ On May Day tankard bearers, watermen, and the like, visited the tomb, strewing herbs and sprinkling water. 
[Survey Ed. Monday, 642.] 
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St. Ceadde^Sf founded under a local dedication by treasui-er Swereford before 1247.* 

St, Edmund the A rchbiahop^s, mentioned with 

St, Edtcard the King^a in the ISth century.* 

St. Nicholas' in 1247. In 1458 Canon Sherryngton founded a chantry in a Chapel of St. Mary 
and Nicholas near the north door. 

St, Sylvester^s in the time of Edward XL A very rare dedication,' 
The altars in the Presbytery were the 

High Altar of St, Paul, 

The Capitular Altar of St. Ethelbert * (patron of Hereford), mentioned in 1247, and the other 
collateral Altar of St. MelUtmJ^ [A local dedication], each with a shrine above it. 

The Presbytery called the Sanctuary in the Eegister appears in later days as the Upper Choir, 
as the New Work became the Chauncell.* Bishop Savage, in 1447, w^ buried in the Presbytery ; 
Fitihugh' was buried in the midst of the choir, southward, a little above the bishop's see, under 
a marble stone inlaid with brass. Bishop Le Noir's tomb stood in the enterclose^ or north wall 
of the Presbjrtery a little above the quire. Bishop ChishulP was interred in the north wall 
opposite the choir ; the tombs of Kings Sebba and Ethelred were recessed behind a stone screen 
in an adjoining bay near the Gaunt Chapel. 

The high altar had a fine reredos, and sedilia adjoined it on the south side, facing the canopied 
tomb of John of Gaunt, upon which were suspended his cap of maintenance, helmet, lance, and 
<* targe of horn." The following extracts illustrate the original arrangement, with the lateral 
metal screens : — 

1549. Whitsundaie the cannons and petie canons m Paules left of their grey and calahre amlses and the 
cannons wore hoodes on their surpleses after the degrees of the UniyersitieB and the petie cannons tipittes like other 
priestes. [Wriothesley II. 14.] 

1549, June 8. AU the grey ammesse with the calober in Powlles ware put downe. [Grey Friars Chron. 59.] 

1550, April 19. All the comunyon tyme the bysshope commanded the lytt of the aulter to be put owte or he 
came in to the qwere. [Grey Friars Chron. 66.] 

1550. S. Barnabas day at nyght was the aalter in Powlles pnllyd downe and as that day the Vayelle was 
hongyd benethe the steppes and the Tabulle set up there. [Grey Friars Chron. 67.] 

1550, June 13. This year against Easter the bishop of London altered the Lord's Table that stood where the 
high altar was, and he removed the Table beneath the steps into the midst of the Upper quire in Paul's and set 
the ends east and west, the Priest standing in the midst at the Communion on the -south side of the board. After 
the Creed sung he caused the veil to be drawn, that no person should see but he that received and he closed the 
iron gates of the choir on the north and south side with brick and plaster that none might remain in at the choir. 
,[^Vriothesley IL 47.] 

1550. The XXiiij day of Marche was the grattes besyde the Hye Alter in Powlles closyd up, that the pepuUe 
sholde not loke in at the tyme of the Communyone tyme and the Vayle honged up. The XXVIIf'day after was Ester 
Evyne and then was the tabulle romevyd and sette beneth at the Veyele northe and southe. 

1551 . The XXVI of September ; the stondynge at the Tabulle in Powlles was removed into the sowth. [Grey 
Friars Chron. 69, 71.] 

1552. After the feast of All Saints' the Upper quire in S. Paul's where the high altar stood was broken 
down and all the quire thei'eabout, and Itie Table of the Communion was set in the lower quire where the priests 
sing. [Wriothesley 79 J 

The XXV. day of October was the pluckyng downe at the commandment of the bysshoppe N. Ridley of all the 
goodly stoneworke that stodo behynde the hye alter and the place for the prost dekyne and subdekyne. [Grey 
Friars Chron. 75.] 

1552, Sept. 4. The qweer of Powlles had a commandment from the dene from Cambrygge, at the bysshope 
of Cantobere*s visitation, that he shulde levo the playnge of organs at the Devyne Servys, and soo lefte it. [Grey 
Friars Chron. 75.] 

1552, Nov. 1. The prebendaries of Pawles left o£F their hoods, and the bishops their crosses, so that all 
priests and clerks should use none other vestments at service or communion but surpleses only. [Wriothesley 
n. 79.] 

1559, Saturday the 12 of August The aulter in Paules with the roode and Marye and John in the rood loft 
were taken downe and the prebendaries and pettie canons commaunded to leave of the grey amises of f urre and to 
use onelye a surplesse in the service tyme by the commaundement of Dr. Grindall bishop of London elect, and 
Dr. Mey the new deane of Paules and others of the conunissioners. [Wriothesley II. 146.] 

This new rood was set up in Queen Mary's time, and was the object of a profane jest related by 
Poxe. [Actes. m. 114.] 

It was during these changes, that the so-called tomb of St. Erkenwald, to be paralleled only 
with that of the " overthwart bishop '* of Salisbury, was set up in its anomalous position, defiant 
of ancient Christian precedent, north and south at the back of the new altar-piece. St. Erkenwald 
was at first buried in the nave, and translated into a shrine on Feb. 16, 1140 :*^ on Nov. 14, 1148, 
he was translated into the east end and laid in a superb shrine. On March 21, 1314, Bishop 
Segrave laid the first stone of a new shrine, in the new Chapel of St. Mary, whither the Saint's 
bones were removed on Feb. 1, 1325, from near the high altar, as great inconvenience had 
resulted from the crowding of devotees. ^^ 
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The Shrine of St Erkenwald "stood on the east side of the wall above the high altar," that 
is the reredos, in the Feretory, and had its own altar on the west side. It blazed with gold, silver, 
and precious stones, and the offerings of royal and other visitors. The iron grate, tinned over, 
made 1448 by Stephen Olampard, at a cost of £64- 2s. one parclose of metal which enclosed it 
stood 5 feet 10 inches above the floor. A Guild or Fraternity attended the altar. [Bugd. 
23, 28.] The shrine thus occupied a parallel position to those of Canterbury, Windiester, 
Westminster, Ely, Lincoln, Durham, and Bridlington. Bishop Clifford was buried^ near the place 
where the Shrine stood, toward the south. 

** The names of the chapels in 1598 in the chauncell, the then appellation of the New Work, were 
the Lady Chapel, St. Gboi-ge's Chapel, St. Dunstan's Chapel, the Duke of Lancaster's Chapel, the 
Dean's Chapel ;' there were also ** severed places," including the vestry and chamber offices. Three 
chapels on the south, and dfie, the Lancaster or Qaunt Chapel, on the north, were erected between 
buttresses, as at Canterbury, St. Alban*s, and Lichfield.' 

The iMcb/ Chapel is mentioned in the middle of the 13th century ;* in 1318, by order of the 
dean, seven tapers burned at the celebrations therein in honour of God, Our Lady, and St, Laurence, 
These were fiimished by offeiings to the images of SS. Laurence and John the Baptist in the 
chapel, or that of St. Mary Magdalene on the outside thereof to the east.' 

An altar of St. Mary Magdalen, and one of St, Martha and St, Mary Magdalen^ are mentioned.* 
as well as St, Laurence* s CJiapel opposite the Sacinsty, A chantry at St. Lam'ence's altar was founded 
by dean De St. Marie TEglise, 1241-1243, and two deans had chantries in the Chapel of St. 
Stephen and St. Laui^encei' the earlier being Geoffrey de Lucy, 1231-41. Another incident con- 
nects these chapels with this part of the church. On the south side of the choir, towai*ds the 
upper end thereof was a certain oratory with images of Om* Blessed Saviour, St. John Baptist^ 
St, LaurencCy and St, Mary Magdalen,^ the celestial hieraichy and the joys of the Blessed Virgin 
on the vault and elsewhere ; the Nativity within a glorious tabernacle on the south wall, with 
images of St. Catheiine and St. Margaret. The founder was Canon De Waltham, in 1326. 

The Sacristy ' contained an altar, a f m-nace for baking altar breads, a lavatory for washing altar 
linen, and three distinct chambers (domus). The Treasury with three chambera (domus) for 
storing the ornaments, jewels, and plate is more than once mentioned, and in the chamber office 
we may recocrnize the chamberlain's chequer, who was bursar, collector of revenues, paymaster of 
stipends, and furnisher of necessaries for divine service. 

A range of parcloses divided off the two easteiii bays of the New Work ; the central chapel 
was that of St. Mary : on the north was the Chapel of St, George y^^ and on the south the Chapel of 
St, Dunstuny^- divided from the Lady Chapel by the fine tomb of Henry Lacy, Earl of Lincoln. 

Bishop Baldock, as so great a furtherer of that stately building eastward from the quire, 
called the New Work," was buried under a brass in the midst of the Lady Chapel. At his feet 
Bishop Bray broke, in 1404, was" laid under a fair marble stone " inlaid with letters, made every 
one of a several piece of brass.** Bishop Stokesley, in 1539, was buried afore the altar of Our 
Lady Chapel, behind St. Erkenwald's Shrine.** Bishop Eustace de Faulconbridge, who died in 
1228, was buried in the south wall of the New Work, and Bishop Wengham was entombed near 
him." 

Three other altars occm* here ; one close to this spot, 

The Altar of St, Michael, at which these two bishops founded chantries ;" and two at the 
other end " above the vaults of the western church " [that is St. Faith], having the same founder. 
Bishop Niger or Le Noir, 1229-1241," and endowed with older chantries by Bishop Richard de 
Ely or FitzNeale 1189-98, who was buried under a beautiful tomb.*** These were the altars of 

St Thotnas of Canterbuiy, where dean de Newport, c. 1260, had a chantiy** ; and 

St, Denis. 
Clearly they were removed from another site when the apsidal choir of Maurice was inbuilt, 
and the work of reconstruction eastward led to the translation of several altars and bishops' 
tombs. 

The cryptf of four alleys, and eight bays, extended from the old Norman crypt of Maurice, 
below the flight of staira in the upper choir at the entrance of the Presbyteiy, and therefore was 
loftier than the earlier work, into which two doors opened. There Bishop Theodred, in a still 
more ancient subten-anean church, had been buried near the window of the crypt^, so that his 
tomb was visible to the passers-by, as in two similar instances at Canterbury and St. Neot^s. The 
new Crowdes or Shrowdes were divided by a screen into two parts : the Chapel of Jesus on the east, 
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and St, Faith's Church on the west : a vestiy was formed in one bay of the south aisle^ from which 
a chapel projected.^ 

The Jesus Guild, from 1459, every night after Compline sang three Salve's *' before Jhesu, 
Our Ladie, and St. Sebastian," probably altars with images with those dedications.' We 
have some interesting particulars connected with the Guild, which assembled here : they 
light up the subject with curious glimpses of ancient life and customs. Their days of assembly 
were the feasts of the Transfiguration and Name of Jesus. Six waits with banners, painted 
cognizances embroidered with the sacred monogram, went through all the streets and suburbs of 
London playing with their instruments, to give knowledge and warning to the people ; the altars 
were garnished ; a cresset light and bonfii*e burned in the evening before the north door of the 
Growdes ; herbs and garlands and modest fare of bread and some barrels of ale gladdened the day 
time after solemn service sung. [Begist. 457, 458.] We hear also of ringing and tolling of bells, 
blowing organs, tapers and torches, as became a fraternity which had for its rector the dean. 

There was also an altar of St. Ehadegund which had a cross, and iron grate or carol with a 
lamp hanging in a floriated crown. It was founded by Bishop Bichard.^ The dedication is rare, 
but occurs in the Abbey of Bradsole and Exeter Cathedral. 

The Matin Mass was said daily at 5 a.m. at the Altar of St, Peter and St, Paul, mentioned 
in 1108-27, or Altar of the Apostles^ whence it was called the Apostles' Mass, for which in 1559 
matins were substituted. The minor canons sang it. In 1229 Dean Pateshull founded a chantry 
here.* 

The Inventories tell us of a store of rich vestments, a goodly array of ornaments, and costly 
trappings with images of gold standing in sundry stages. 

And more riche tabernacles, 
And with pi&rdo more pimiaclea, 
And more curious portraitures 
And quaiute maimer of figures 
Of golde work.^ 

Having '* built np again that ancient and famous monument the Church and Steeple of 
8t. Paulas/' ^ we most pass on to revive its inner life. 

They whilom used duly every day, 

'their serrice and their holy things to say 

At mom and evou, beside their Anthems sweet. 

Their Memories, Masses, and their Complines meet.^ 

CUSTOMS AND BITE. 

The nave was an open walk and subject to many irreverent and profane abuses, Stones and 
arrows launched at cornice haunting martlet and other birds harmed images and window ; filthy 
practices made the door almost inaccessible ; beggars and disreputable persons haunted the aisles. 
Twelve writers for the public service waited employment at certain stations. The sacrists, who 
were forbidden to wear their hoods in slovenly fashion hanging about their necks, or walk covered 
in the choir, were required to remove " common women, bearers of merchandise, salesmen who 
occupied the porches, mendicants who claimed certain spots as their own, and minstrels making 
an unholy noise round the altars of St. Mary and the Bood."^ 

*' The south alley was for usury ; the north for simony, and the horse fair in the midst for 
all kind of bargains, and the font for ordinary payments of money."' '*In the midst alley was 
a long censer, reaching from the roof to the ground.*'^" On Sundays all the City chui'ches sent 
hither their congregations at 9 a.m. to hear the Word of God. On Whitsun Monday all the 
country parishes of the diocese came with cross and banner ; on Tuesday the Archdeacon of 
Middlesex : on Wednesday his brothei-s of Essex and Colchester, and the rest on the following 
days, led their people with hymn and praise and procession to offer at the high altar. 

There were several daily masses : the Matin or Apostles' Mass, Mass of the Blessed Virgin, 
Misaa Familiaris, Mass for the dead and benefactors, Chapter Mass on Saturdays and at meetings 
of the Chapter sung by Minor Canons, and High Mass on Sundays and Festivals at the High 
Altar. Besides, there were chantry Masses, and the private Masses of the dignitaries and canons 
at the collateral or capitular altars ; and the Masses of the Guilds, three of which were connected 
with the Cathedral. 
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These collateral altars were served by tlie canons for private masses ; the Benedictines had 
others of peculiar sanctity at Worcester and Oant«rbuiy. A shrine of each saint stood on the 
respective altars. 

The obsequies of the Emperor Ferdinand, Oharles IX. of France, and others, were held in the 
Presbytery. 

The stalls were inscribed with the name of the prebend and the antiphon of one of the five 
psalms which every occupant was bound to recite daily by the ordinance of Bishop Maurice. The 
bishop in great feasts, at matins and vespers, occupied the dean's stall, but did not wear his 
pontificals ;^ two acolytes in albe and amice holding lighted tapers stood before him, waiting until 
he went to cense the altars at the Benedictus and Magnificat.' At each comer of the choir 8t4X>d 
two boys of the almonry ; and acted in turn as taper-bearers'. Vicars were forbidden to hang 
about the choir doors at Tierce expecting the arrival of their masters. The habit of a canon in 
choir was a rochet (colobium) or surplice of linen, worn under a black cope, except when the silk 
choir-cope was used on festivals after processions ; and with a grey almuce. The minor canons 
wore almuces of black fur, called calabre, and lined with minever ; to distinguish them from the 
chaplains and vicars, whose almuce was made of black cloth. On the great festivals a double peal 
was permitted at matins : four boys, surpliced, sang the versicles at matins and the hours ; two 
priests censed the altars at Benedictus and Magnificat ; the procession was made with two cross- 
bearers, two thuriblers, three deacons and three subdeacons, and three acolytes. Four candles 
burned on the altar, the choir wore copes at mass. Three deacons sang the grail, and three minor 
canons the alleluia. As at Chichester, festivals were classed in five orders of dignity or rank. 

Canons and clerks entered by the two processional doors, which opened from the aisles on the 
presbytery platform above the choir steps (over which hung the Lenten Veil), and there bowed to 
the altar ; and the bishop. They might also come in by the west door, and then they bowed to the 
altar and the dean. The ceremony was repeated in leaving the choir. All stood, except during 
the Psalms at Noctums, and at mass when the lessons, grail, alleluia and tract were sung. At the 
Gloria Patri all turned to the altar, and also in the creed at the Licamatus, and at its closing 
clause ; and three times in the Gloria in Excelsis, when at the Gloria Tibi Domine they used the 
sign of the cross. 

The order of the procession on great feasts when the altars, extra chorum were censed at the 
Benedictus and Magnificat, dming matins and vespers, indicates the position of the shrine and 
other monuments. Two canons vested in silk copes left the sacristy, compassed St. Erkenwald's 
Shrine, and proceeded to the Lady Altar and font. Then separating, one censed the altars on the 
north, and the other those on the south side, until they met again at the Altar of St. John the Baptist, 
on the north side ; thence they passed through the north door of the presbytery, visiting the tomb 
of Bishop Roger le Noir in the north aisle, and finally arriving before the high altar. They then 
passed down the choir as far as the lectern and returned to their stalls. 

The ceremony of the hoy-hishop^ imitating Him whom the Linocents follow whithersoever 
He goeth, had led to great crowding and disturbance, so that great decency and oixier were 
enforced. The boys personated the bishop, dean, and choral dignitaries, the archdeacon and 
residentiary canons. They observed their ancient rite, made out their table of services, and read 
in chapter. The thuriblers and taper-bearers and servei-s were furnished by membera only of the 
second and third form. At Salisbury the canons resigned their stalls to those who personated 
them, but it was not so here. The boy-bishop was pontifically habited and sang all the office, except 
the secret of the mass, the rest wore the choral habit ; the bishop was attended by two chaplains, 
two taper-bearers and &vq clerks with censer and chant in the procession which was headed by 
the vergers. Supper was served after the first vespers of St. John's day for the bishop at the palace, 
for the dean and four companions in the deanery, for the dignitary and three fellows in the 
dignitary's manse, and for the canon with two other boy-guests in the residentiary house. Supper 
and dinner were provided on Holy Innocent's Day, after which they met in the parvise and mounted 
horses provided by each of the chapter who was peraonated, the bishop finally giving his 
benediction. 

Another curious local custom was the wearing of garlands of red roses by the canons at the 
installation of a bishop, and on another occasion, when the reception of a doe and buck was 
solemnly performed at the steps of the quire by the canons of the Cathedral attired in their sacred 
vestments and wearing garlands of flowers on their heads, and the horns of the buck carried on 
the top of a spear in procession round about the body of the church with a great noise of horn 
blowers. 

Owing to the restricted space on the south side of the Cathedral, the cloisters erected on the 
gardens of the dean and canons were of a peculiar form, being erected in two storeys, in the centre 
stood the polygonal Chapterhouse, as in the Benedictine Priory of Bel voir, the only other parallel. 
Below the chapter house, as at Wells, was an under croft, apparently used as a sacristy. 



Leland Coll. II. 355 ; Registr. 81. > Registr. 80. 
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The tapei*8 whicli were offered and lit before the image of St. Mary in the nave were 
afterwards extinguished by the chamberlains and bell-ringers and carried to a room below the 
Chapter house to be melted, [Bugd. 19.] The recovery of the remains of Chapter house 
and cloister, by Mr. Penrose, are among the most interesting discoveries of the kind on record. 

In the chapter house the new canon was received before his installation, and invested by the 
tradition of the Book of the Statutes with a loaf of white commune bread laid upon it. [Begis- 
trum 25.] The statutes were characterized by a peculiar embodiment of portions of the Bule 
of Metz for Regular and not Secular Canons, and in parts ai-e word for word with St. Osmund's use 
at Sarum, and those of Lincoln, which were founded in their turn on Bouen. 

Dean Ralph de Diceto built the deanery and chapel. [Wharton 203. Dugd. 7.] The 
chancellor's house was on the south side of the close. [Dugd. 10.] 

The older residentiaries are found occupying the Earl of Hereford's house in Oldenesse Lane ; 
Diana's chamber and Rosamund's bower on Paul's Wharf Hill, where the chmch peal may have 
suggested to Shakspeare the ringing of St. Benet's bells. They were fortunately excused from the 
banqueting and costly expenses, the dancing and singing through street and lane which attended 
the first year's experience of a new residentiary. A vicar lived with the new Canon, who did 
the honours and issued invitations. Every morning at Prime he fed the residents' squires, and such 
as listed to come, daily at three refections he entertained two minor canons, two chaplains, four 
vicars, two boys of the almonry, the vergers and the bell-ringers, who every night woke him, and 
continued knocking at the door for fear of his oversleeping himself, and so missing attendance at 
matins. A special dinner to his brethren every quarter; two great feasts in the first and last quarter of 
residence, followed by an entertainment of the choir on the morrow on the remnants, his guests 
being duly invited in chapter some days beforehand ; lesser supper after compline in Advent, and 
provision of a minor banquet on ale, wine of Candy and home made, wine red and white, cakes 
and spices served before a good fire, were easy burdens compared with the reception of the bishop, 
the lord mayor, the aldermen, the sheriffs, justices and oflBcers of the City court, in order to 
maintain the honour and liberties of the Church, a good-feeling between the City and the close, 
and respect to the administration of the law. It is, therefore, no wonder that residence was 
evaded as a burden and the highest authorities interposed to enforce it. 

The eight boys were lodged and boarded in the almonry, and treated with marked kindness. 
After supper on Innocents* Day the new residentiary led one of them (his chiUlf a« we called them 
at Winchester in election week) to the almonry with torches, dancing and leaping, where the 
company was entertained with rolls spices and wine, until another canon arrived with his child. 
On the Octave the Residentiary had to entertain the boy-bishop and all his following, and dismissed 
them with gifts, sometimes at so late an hour that he was excused matins. On some occasions 
the boy had to sit on the ground and not at the residentiary's table, in order to repress any 
unseemly conceit or disorderly behaviour in the freer atmosphere of the Almonry. 

The chaplains ia 1391 occupied a manse, called the Prestehouse, containing a common hall 
and chambers. [Registrum 149. J It was also called the College of St. Peter [Reg. 236, 241], 
and we learn its position from a chance entry : — 

1549-50, Jan. 7. The howae that was some tyme the Peter College nexte the Doners place in Powlles Ghnrche 
yarde. [Grey Friars Chron. 65.] 

Each had his altar : vested in " white surplices they approached it and there put on the priestly 
habit." [Registr. 235.] 

There were at least «55 chantries, some so richly endowed, that many a rector and country 
vicar leaving their benefices,* 

-Ran unto London, nnto Seynte Ponies, 



To seeken him a chanterie for sonles. 

[Chancer Prol. 511.] 

The vicars, one for each canon, formed the choir ; they had their own house and common- 
table. Some resided with their masters. Their dress was a surplice and cope. [Registrum 

The petty canons, twelve in number, had anciently their habitations in distinct houses, some 
within the precinct of the church and some without, but in 1367 they lived in a common hall, which 
stood on the north side of the church, adjoining Pai-don Church Haugh. [Dugd. 24J The house 
was called Pettie Canons. The only cathedral which possessed minor canons was Chichester, the 
sub canonici of Hereford were an invention of Laud. 

The Cemetery had a postern towards West Cheap : the north and south gates of the Oreater 

i Registr. 142. FoUer Ch. Hist. m. 269, 271. 
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Cemetery were opened only for the passage of a bier^ on festiyals, and in Lent. On the south and 
east sides chains were placed to prevent the passage of vehicles.^ . The western part of the close 
was the Panrise (atriom).' In 1191 a great meeting of the king and his council assembled to 
condemn the Lord Chancellor. Here the boys of London, in 1400,^ playing at Scotch and English, 
in their struggle to crown the mock monardi, were so carried away by their game, that they trod 
each other to death. 

The Pardon Church Yard, with its central chapel, resembled the cloisters of Winchester 
College. Thomas Moore was buried in the cloisters of the Pardon Church Yard, on the north side, in 
which he rebuilt a beautiful chapel, which had been erected by Gilbert Becket, the portreeve, 
in the time of Stephen. Around the walls was painted the Dance of Machabre or Dance of 
Death, commonly called the Dance of Paules. It was destroyed April 10, 1549, by the Duke of 
Somerset, except the library, which stood over the east alley/ 

The Bell Tower and Library are mentioned^ in the reign of Henry I. The custos operis was 
forbidden to reside in the belfry, which must be distinguished from the ''campanile juxta chorum,'' 
where the birds collected to the sore discomfiture of the services. Chaucer's host* swears " by 
St. Panic's beU." 

The east side of the churchyard was claimed in 10 Edw. IL by the citizens, as the place of 
their folkmote, in which the steeple containing their common bell to summon them stood ; and 
also the west side that, with the lord of Ba3mard's Castle, they might view their armour for the 
defence of the City. The south and north sides had been enclosed by Bishop Bebneis, and now 
the king made a grant of walling the rest, on account of robberies and murders committed therein. 
[Stow 121.1 ^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^® noi*th side, and had a leaded spire with a figure of St. Paul on the top, 
and held the four great Jesus Bells. 

1551, Feb. 26. Was hongyd at Towre Hylle Sir Myllys Partrygge Knyght the wych playd wyth Eynge 
Henry the Vm.^ at dysse for the grett Belfery that stode in Powles Churchyerde. [Grey Fiisrs Chron., 73.] 

There was a hospital, founded by Henry de Northampton, in the decanate of Diceto.'' 
On the gates of the palace Felton aflized the bull of excommunication, issued by Pius V., and 
atoned for his temerity with his life. 

Dr. SpaiTow Simpson has pointed out how we may trace the ancient close, by the names of 
existing streets, three of which took name from the wares vended by limners and text-writers of 
Paternosters and Marias and Credes. Sermon Lane is, however, a corruption of Shiremongers 
or Sheremoniers Lane, and possibly GK>dliman Street may be added to his list. It has never yet 
been pointed out that '' for all souls set in their bederoUs, Paternoster qui, with an Ave Maria^ and 
with the comer of a Crede '* were said, hence their sale here. Moreover, all lay folk, man, 
woman and child, were required to say them. [Cardw. Dog. Ann. I. 154.] 

The chief church of the capital of England had a formidable rival in the Benedictine 
Monastery of West Minster, so called in distinction to the Minster of St. Paul's in the east. 
Nearer the palace, it absorbed coronations, obsequies, marriages, and visits of State, and I need 
not spend time in giving more than an outline sketch of the memories of St. Paul's : — 

E. Sebba. 

K Ethelred. 

E. Edmund Ironside crowned. [Bishanger 426.] 

Canute, son of Swejm. 

E. John's acknowledgment of the Papal Supremacy read. 

1188. Prayers offered for the recovery of Jerusalem and the redemption of Christian 
captives. [Hoveden IL 359J 

1191. The Eing and Council meet in the Parvis (atrium), [Hoveden IIL 140], to accuse 
the chancellor. 

1326. Walter de Stapledon, Bishop of Exeter, wearing the haketon under his habit, rides 
up to the north door to seek refuge, but the mob tears him from his horse, drags him to the cross 
in Chepe, and beheads him at its foot. [Walsingham I. 182.] 

1849. The Flagellants visit the Cathedral. 

1877. WicklifPe is arraigned. 

1899. Service is said in presence of Richard m. 

1422. The obsequies of Eing Henry V. 



> Registr. 73. » Hoveden HI. 140. » Trokelow 862. 

* 1548. Was palled dowse the chappeU with the Chamell House in Powlles Churchyerde. [Orey Friare 
Chron. 57.1 1549, April 10. Was palled down the Cloister in Powlles that was callyd the Pardon Chorchyerd 
with the chappeU that stode in the myddes. Ibid. 58. 

* Dagd. 6. « Nonne Prestes Tale, Prologae. ' Dagd. 10. 
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1424. Henry VI. makes ofiPering to the rood at the north door. 

1458. Henry VL avows his reconciliation with the Duke of York. 

1460. The Duke of York proclaimed King by sound of trumpet. 

1461. An angel curses Edward IV. as he sits crowned. 

1471. The bodies of the Earls of Warwick and Montacute are exposed naked on Easter 
Monday and three following days. 

1471. E. Henry VI. laid in an open coffin, surrounded by halberdiers before the high altar, 
barefaced, where he bled, crimson drops oozing from his tell-tale wounds. Shakespeare represents 
the after scene : — 

" dome nOw toward ChertBey with yonr holy load, 
** Taken from Paul's to be interred there." 

1485. Henry Vn. ofiPers three standards after the Battle of Bosworth. 

1492. Te Deum sung for joy at the taking of Granada from the Moors. 

1507. P. Arthur married to Katharine of Spain. 

1514. A sword and cap of maintenance were presented to Henry VHX 

1554. Philip of Spain heard mass. The Sarumi Use haying been restored in 1553. 

1588. The banners of the Spanish Armada were exhibited at the Cross. 

We might have seen in imagination the march of history around those sacred walls ; or 
mingled in royal visits, councils, and acts of State, processions forcing their way through the 
narrow streets, with stalls of stationers, bead makers, and text- writers, who penetrated even the 
nave ; and across the cemetery with its groups of mendicants : but we should have turned aside 
from the scenes round the cross, and the miserable desecration of the nave, related many a time 
and oft, and never heard without a fresh sense of shame, until the place was purged with fire. 
I have, however, carefully, and with discretion refrained from traversing the historic gi'ound 
already described so beautifully by Dean Milman, nor have I ventured to trespass on the architec- 
tural domain of Mr. Penrose and Mr. Ferrey, or the minute details supplied by the local researches 
of Dr. Simpson. I have simply endeavoured to build again the fallen stones from among the 
rubbish and to revive, what Stowe might well have more fully described in quaint old prose, 
rivalling the sublime verse of Milton, who, when alluding to the church, so familiar to his boyhood, 
wrote in lines seldom applied, as is due, to their real subject, St. Paul's, London. 

Under the shadow of the new dome, I dare only say that wantonly a golden opportunity was 
lost to rebuild — 

" The great Cathedral of St. Paul's with porphyry, 
** Ajid clap so bright a spire upon 't shall make 
" The seaman afar off wonder what new 
" And never-setting star heaven hath erected 
'* To make the day eternal in this Island." 

[Shirley, Honoria and Mammon. Act. II., so. 1.] 



In consequence of the lamented death of Mr, Walcott shortly after it had been read before the 
Society f this paper has never received the author's final corrections. A few alterations only have 
been made in the text, — Editob. 



RAINHAM CHURCH, ESSEX 



BY H. EOMIEU GOUGH, F.E.I.B.A. 



The chorcli we Have now met to inspect, if less beautiful than many wkich Have been visited 
by our Society, is, nevertheless, one which from its great antiquity cannot fail to be of much 
interest to the ecclesiological student. It is, I believe, the only church in the kingdom dedicated 
to St. Giles and St. Helen. 

The derivation of the word Bainham is of somewhat uncertain origin. In Domesday Book, 
Baines was the name applied to that district, which now comprises the Paiish of Braintree and the 
Village of Bayne ; Braintree being Bayne Magna, and Bayne, Bayne Parva. . 

Jicune or Raynes is probably derived from the Saxon word r^,^ signifying a river, and nes, near. 
This, with the addition of Ham^ would be the home or village by the river, it being situated by 
the river Ingreboume : this is, I believe, the true^ derivation of the name. 

In the General Survey the name is spelt Beneham ; but we also find it in ancient charters, &c., 
Bayneham, Beinham, Benham, Benneham. By some, it is supposed to be derived from ran, a 
wild goat, or mn' clean ; by others from ran^ which also signifies theft or plunder. This may have 
been a place liable to plunder by the Danish Pirates, who used to land at Tilbury. Salmon' in his 
history, published in 1740, says even in his days it was liable to plunder, for sheep were often 
carried off for their tallow. 

Towards the close of the Saxon Era the possessors were Alsi, a freeman, Aluard, Lefstan, and 
a priest. At the general survey it was the property of Odo, Bishop of Bayeux,^ and held by his 
under-tenant Hugh, by Bobert Gemon, and his under-tenant Bobert, by Walter de Doai and 
Haghebem ; but Odo, falling into disgrace, was deprived of all his estates by William the Norman, 
so that it fell to the Crown. 

The church was founded by Bichard de Lucy,' Lord of Disce (Diss), in Norfolk ; also, Governor 
of Falaise, in Normandy, where he distinguished himself by his brave defence of that place 
against the attacks of Geoffrey, Earl of Anjou. In 1156 he was Sheriff of Essex and Herts ; in 
1 1 G2 Chief Justiciary of England, and Lord Lieutenant of the kingdom during the absence of 
Henry H. in Normandy in 1166. The chief justiciary was the first officer in the kingdom, he 
presided in the council, was regent in the king's absence, and united in himself all the powers 
attendant on the functions of chief judge (Madox I. 2 ; Lingard's Hist., Vol. H., p. 106). He 
founded also the Abbey of Lesnes,' in Kent, for black canons, where he entered himself as a canon 
regular, and where he died and was buried in the chapter house in 1179.'' 

Henry H., in his charter of confirmation of the Abbey of Lesnes or Westwood, gave to that 
house this church, in these words, viz., '' Concessi etiam eidem Ecclesisd de Lesnes and canonicis 
et confirmavi Ecclesiam de Benneham quam habent de dono meo,"^ which chm*ch of Bainham 
King John afterwards by his Charter, dated at Dover, April 4th, Beg. 17, further confirmed to 
them thus, '* Concessimus etiam eidem Ecclesise de Westwuda in Liesnes et canonicis ibidem Deo 
servientibus et confirmavimus ecclesiam de Beneham quam habent ex dono patris nostri Begis 
Henrici." 

The abbey retained the great tithes, endowed a vicarage, and had the advowson till the 
Dissolution ; afterwards they were granted to Cardinal Wolsey, on whose fall they reverted to the 
Crown. King Henry VHX exchanged them with Sir William Weston, Prior of St. John of Jerusalem, 
for the Manor of Paris Garden in South wai'k and other lands in Surrey; this of Bainham was appro- 
priated to the priory by Act of Parliament, 14th July, 1537 ; but their possession lasted but eight 
years. Then the rectory and advowson in the 36th year of Henry Vin. were granted to Sir Bobert 
Southwell, Master of the Bolls, to be held in capite, and from him passed to the families of 
Freeman Finch and others, the great tithes in 1771 belonged to William Blackboume, Esq. 

1 Rye House, the house by the river. St. Mary Overie, or, over the river. 

^ Morant, 1768, Vol. I., p. 87. • Salmon, 1740, paffe 280. * Domesday Survey. 

* Wright's Essex, Vol. it, pp. 330, 331. « Lesnes v. Earith, Earhithe. Reg. Roff. Thorpe, 1769. 

' Wright XL, 331. » Mon. Angl. Vol. II., 303 ; Newcourt II., p. 480 ; Reg. Rod 109, 112. 
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Bainham ' has the questionable distinction of having had as curate the brilliant clerical 
rowdy and satirist, Charles Churchill, before he went to disgrace himself and his cloth as curate of 
St. John's, Westminster. His father was vicar in 1742, and died in 1758. 

In the reign of Edward m.' a chantry was founded in this churchyard by Sir John Staunton, 
dedicated to All Saints, for the good estate of Isabel, mother of the king, and of the said Sir 
John and Alice his wife, which he endowed, &c,, but it happened that several of the lands by 
divers accidents were so diminished that they scarce rose to xxxiiis. ivd. per annum, so that for a 
long time no chaplain would accept of it, whereupon/ Bic. Fitzjames, Bishop of London, with the 
consent of Bic. Nix, Bishop of Norwich, then pabt)n, as being Lord of the Manor of Southall in 
this parish, did Oct. 12, 1521, dissolve the chantry, and converted it into a free chapel, to be held 
with all its rights and governed by any honest lay person who was literate, but not married, 
presented by the patron, resei-ving still to himself, ^., the power of institution and induction ; 
and absolved whomsoever should be admitted to it from the obsei*vance of the first foundation, 
but enjoined them daily to say the psalm, De Profundis for the souls of the founder, &c., and 
once every quarter of a year to procure a priest to celebrate Exequias et Missam Mortuorum 
for the said souls, at which the possessor was to be present and to offer one penny at each 
mass, to be distributed by the priest, and to keep the chapel in repair. Nich. Lenthall was 
then instituted to it at the presentation of the said Bishop of Norwich, but after this was 
dissolved, reg. Edw. VI. The said Manor of Southall was in Bichard Bellamy, who in 
18 Eliz., by the queen's license, alienated to Antony Batcliffe, Citizen of London. 

Having now briefly sketched out a few lines of the history of the church, I will proceed 
to describe its architectural features. We have already learnt that its founder was Bichard de 
Lucy, who died in 1179, the building must, therefore, be somewhat earlier, and I think the 
probable date of its erection would be about 1150 to 1160. At first sight there are many 
features which would lead one to suppose it might be still earlier ; [e.g., the character of the 
chancel arch and of the priest's door, to which I must call your attention when we look at the 
exterior], but when we notice the mixture of Early English features, such as the simple lancet 
windows ; especially those which formerly existed in the east end of the chancel, and more particularly 
the moulded bandings to the angle columns of the massive square shafts suppoi-ting the nave 
arcades, the curious arcaded work on the noi*th east angle of nave,^ the clerestory and the 
general character of the tower, I see no reason to attribute the work to an earlier date than I 
have named. At the same time, it is quite possible that an earlier church existed here, for although 
there is no mention of there being one in the Domesday Survey, this is by no means conclusive 
evidence that there was none, and as the land was held towards the close of the Saxon Era by 
Alsi, Aluard, Lefstan, and a priest^ it is not improbable that the priest had a church wherein to 
minister, and it is also possible, although I do not say such was the case, that parts of the present 
building may have been taken from an earlier one. 

It is, I fear, too common an error to suppose that nearly all our earliest churches now remaining 
were provided for us by William of Normandy and his immediate successors. So far from this 
being the case, I believe many of oui* mis-called Norman buildings are really of Saxon origin. 
It was the Boman architecture which gave birth to the so-called Norman here, as well as on 
the Continent. In support of the view of a former church having existed here, I would call your 
attention to the bowl of the font, which I believe to be Saxon. This was found some years ago 
by the present priest, who at once removed the miserable basin then in use, and restored this 
to its sacred purpose. The base it stands upon now is of later date, viz., 15th century. In 
the tower is what appears to be part of an Early English moulded base to a circular shaft, 
on which this bowl may at some time have been placed. It is not uncommon to find the bowl of 
earlier date than the base. The nave, aisles, and chancel were formerly under separate roofs, as is 
distinctly seen by the clerestory windows now blocked up. These are not unlike those of Swans- 
combe Church, which we visited last year. The roof of the chancel was at a lower level than 
that of the nave, and there appears to be some indication of a small window in the apex of the 
east gable of the nave, above the chancel arcL The treatment of the east wall of the sanctuary is parti> 
cularly worthy of notice ; but I must ask you to look at what it was, and not what it now is. In 
the centre of the gable was a wheel window (as at Barfreston, Kent, and elsewhere), on each side 
of this was a small lancet window, below the wheel probably a double lancet, but this we are not 
able to determine, as whatever formerly existed has been removed for the present abomination. I 
say a double lancet, for although it is usual to find three or five lights in an east window, this is 



» Palin VoL II. » Newcourt, 1710, Vol. II., pag« 482 ; Wright II., 617-S. 

3 Richd. IL gave license to John Shipman and William Lucas to endow it with 22 acres in Reynham and 
Avele. Salmon, 1740, p. 262. 

* This would appear to indicate that an altar stood here. There is a similar treatment at North Shoebury. 
It is probable there was another altar at the east end uf south aisle. 
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probably because the patron saint was depicted in the centre ; but this being a doable dedication, 
St. Giles and St. Helen, it is not unlikely a double window would be inserted. On each side of 
this are the remains of two more single lancets, thus making seven windows in all, a most unusual, 
if not unique treatment. 

The south side of the chancel had also lancet windows, the small one low down on the west aide 
of the priest's door is a feature often met with.^ 

On the south side of the chancel arch you will obserye a hagioscope or squint, a yery common 
feature, to enable more of the worshippers to witness the celebration of the Divine Mysteries. 
There is also a niche in the easternmost pier of nave arcade, which probably contained the statue 
of a saint. 

On the north side of the chancel there appears to have been a doorway, now built up ; of 
what date this was, there remains nothing by which we can determine. It may have led to a 
sacristy, or possibly to the chantry founded by Sir Bichard Staunton. 

Between the nave and chancel will be found the remains of the lower portion of the rood 
screen, and the steps up to the loft will be seen in the east end of the south aisle. In a pew dose 
by the chancel is a mutilated carved bench-end of the 15th century ; another old bench is to be 
seen at the west end, and portions in other parts. 

The chancel was formerly raised one step above the nave. In the History of Essex by a 
gentleman, in 1771, it is spoken of as a chancel of one pace only, and it seems probable that it was 
not at any time raised more than this. 

The peculiarity of the piers of nave arcades I have already alluded to in confirmation of the 
date of the building. 

The tower is a massive structure and was probably the last portion erected. In it we lose the 



' As the origin of these low side windows has been the subject of much coi^ecture and discussion, I give 
m note, kindly sapplied to me by H. W. King, Esq., Secretary of the Essex Archieological Society, as afford- 
ing the most reasonable solution of the aaestion I have yet met with : — 

*' I think that it has been shewn with the highest probability, even if it has not been conclusively proved, 
by Mr. J. J. Cole, that the ' low side windows,* which have so long puzzled ecclesiologists, were constructed 
for the purpose of ringing the sanctus bell thereout Not less than twelve different theories had been pro- 
posed in explanation of the uses of these windows, all of which were demonstrated to be untenable, in an article 
si^ed J. H. P., in the Vol. IV. of the Journal of the Archieological Institute, p. 314. None of the 
objections, however, militate a^^inst Mr. Oole's theory; nor do I know at present of one that has been, or that 
can be successfully urged against it. As Mr. Cole's explanation does not appear to be very generally known, 
and as the question is still frequently asked, I have taken this occasion to give as briefly as possible Mr. Cole*s 
suggestion. It is this : ' That prior to the introduction of the sanctus bell-cots, and commonly when these 

* were not erected, then at the ** low side window " — the only real opening in the church, except the doors, and 

* this unglazed, but provided with a shutter — the sacristan stood, and on the elevation of the Host opened the 
' shutter and rang the sanctus bell, as directed, I think, in the ancient liturgy : * In elevatione vero ipsius 
' corporis Domini pulsetur campana tn uno latere, ut populares, quibus celebratione missarum non vacat. 

* quotidie interesse, ubicunque nierint, seu in agris, sen in domibus, flectant genua.' — Constit. Joh. Peckham, 
' A.D. 1281. All previous theories having been found irreconcileable with the varied positions of the low 
' side windows.' Mr. Cole thus defends his own : ' When, as usually they were, *' in uno latere,'* the souUi 

* side of the chancel — it will be observed that the dwellings, as in a very larre majority of the towns and 

* villages of England, are on the south of the churches — that in the exceptional cases, the opening^ corres- 
' pond, being on the north or on both sides, and that one is generally of later style, as if to provide for a 

* spreading population ; and when, as usually, placed low, the more convenient for the sacristan than when 

* higher, as m rare cases (cited) they were on account of the neighbourhood of perhaps monastic buildings, 
' which would else have impeded the sound.' Mr. Cole thinks, and, as it seems to me, with very great pro- 
bability, that where there was neither bell-cot nor low side window the sacristan rang the bell from the porch, 
or from the room sometimes existing over it, and with this suggestion the uses of * squints ' are reconcileable 
and easily explained. The reader would, perhaps, considt with advantage the whole of Mr. Cole's remarks in 
Vol. v., p. 70 of the Arch. Journal." 

" Yery recently, long since the meeting of Saint Paul's Ecclesiological Society at Rainham, I noticed a 
feature in Eastwood Church in Essex, which coincides very remarkably with the concluding portion of 
Mr. Cole's remarks. I observed that the angles of two octangular E.E. columns of the south arcade had been 
chamfered off for about two feet left and right, and withdrawing myself obliquely beneath the tower, which 
in this church stands at the west end of the south aisle, I found Uiat a vista to the middle of the high altar was 
just, and only just, obtained by these chamfers. They were clearly cut at a later period. There is not only 
a large hagioscope in this church at the east end of the aisle at which vras once a side altar, but there is also 
a^ * low side window ' in the chancel. It would seem, therefore, that this window had either been entirely 
disused for the purpose suggested, or that on certain occasions the sanctus bell was rung from the tower, for 
the chamfering of the angles of the two columns could obviously have had no other use than that suggested. 
The existence of openings of the same description, provided with a shutter, and formed in one of two lower com- 
partments of a double light perpendicular window, and in a church to which a tower is attached (as at Canewdon 
in Essex) does not at all conflict with Mr. Cole's theory, as the sanctus bell might have been rung either from 
tower or window, as convenience or the occasion dictated." 

« To Mr. Edward M. Dewing, late Hon. Sec. to the Suffolk Institute of Archieology, I am indebted for 
the following extract from Nichol's Narrative of the Days of the Reformation, which appears to refer to the 
custom for which Mr. Cole contends : * John Craddock hys man being Clarke to ring the bell and too keep the 

* priest too mass, untyll he wus threatened that yf he dyd use to putt hys hand owt of the window to ring 

* the bell, that a hand soon should make him to smart* " 
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Romanesque, or so-called Norman features, and find only Early English with its lancet lights. The 
upper portion appears to have been partially rebuilt in the l5th century. The buttresses, if of the 
same date as the fabric itself, as they certainly appear to be, are worthy of notice, as we do not 
often meet with them placed anglewise at so early a period. 

The tower contains three bells, on one of which is this inscription : '' Thomas Bartlett made 
me 1618 ;" on the other two, " John Hodgson made me 1670."^ 

The porch, on the south side, of open timber, shows some good mouldings of late 15th 
century work ; a doorway on the north side is now blocked up. 

An ancient coped chest for vestments or books, with a curious lock, to be seen in the tower, 
must also be noticed ; of its exact date I feel doubtful, but I am inclined to think it may be not 
less than 500 years old ; in this chest the present priest found the mutilated remains of a parish 
register, commencing in 1570. These were carefully put together by G. Rogers Harrison, Esq., 
Windsor Herald, and are now bound and in possession of the priest. 

I may mention there are two brasses in the nave gangway, but the inscription has disappeared. 
They seem to be about 300 years old. 

Mr. H. W. King, the able Secretary of the Essex Archaeological Society, has kindly favoured 
me with a copy of the Inventory of Church Goods, made by royal Commission in the 6th year of 
Edward VI., with regard to which I will quote Mr. King's own words. He says, *' One of the 
reasons assigned for the issue of the commission was the frequent sale and embezzlement pf Church 
plate, &c. There was, however, ... a deeper and secret motive, to supply the exigencies of 
the royal exchequer ; but it will be noticed that, besides the frequent open sale of church goods, 
four churches had been secretly robbed — Childerditch and West ThuiTock several times, Wennington 
thrice, and that where plate and woven fabrics had been transferred to neighbouring gentry, the 
euphemism that certain goods are ' in the hands of such an one is advisedly used. 

*^ Private men's halls were hung with altar cloths, their tables and beds were covered with copes, 
instead of carpets and coverlets. Many drank at their daily meals from chalices, and no wonder if in 
proportion it came to the share of their horses to be watered in coffins of rich marble [Fuller's 
Church Hist. Book VH. Sect. 2, Vol H. p. 347, ed. 1842 ; to the same purport also Dr. Heylin.] 
Many private men's parlom*s were hung with altar cloths, their tables and beds covered with 
copes, instead of carpets and coverlids, and many made carousing cups of the sacred chalices, 
as once Belshazzar celebrated his drunken feast in the sanctified vessels of the Temple. It was a 
sorry house, not worth the naming, that had not some of this furniture in it, though it were 
only a large fair cushion made of a cope or altar cloth to adorn their windows, or make a chair 
appear to have somewhat in them of a chair of State." [Heylin, Edward VI.] 

To tell the story outright — that Sir William Stafford had forcibly canded off the bells from 
five churches in Rochford Hundred, sold them, and appropriated the money to his own use and 
in repairing his sea walls in Foulness was a matter of indifference, as he was too great a courtier 
and too powerful a man to be in any way affected by it. What he did where his manors lay he 
did with impimity ; others did the like. The spoil of the monasteries had for the most part fallen 
to the share of the great and more powerful personages in the country ; the public appetite for 
plunder had been whetted, and now throughout the rural districts there had been a general 
scramble for the spoil of the pansh chui'ches, till the Royal Commissioner came and swept off the 
residue for the king's use. 

Hundred of Cbafford 11 j die Octobr* anno Regni B. E. 8«xt. vj. 

Ratnh'm. Inventarye of all y« goods p'tenyng to y« use of Ravnham in y« countye of Essex of v* Diocese 
of London, made y* xxvj^ day of September by «John Radley, WilVm Blakesley churche wardens & Edward 
Holmes k James Holden of y* same pishe & Wiirm Talbot, Vycare there,' and WUlm Camp, Sexten, made y" 
for sayd day of Septemb' y« syxte yere of y« regne of o' Sou'ayne lorde Edwarde y« vj'*» Kyng of England, 
France & Ireland & of y* churche of England A Ireland y« sup'me hede. 

Furst a chalice weyng by estimac'on viij mc's. 

It Jewelles none. 

It a crosse of coop* & y« crosse stafife w^ y« foote. 

It iij ereate belles in y< steple, the lytle bell beyng by estimacion iiij 0. w^, y« ij<i« bell t hundreth & ye 
iijo« bell vi C 

It a lytle bell hangjng in y* steple, weyng by estjrmacion xl 11. 

It one lytle bell called a sacryng bell. 

It a bassyn & ewer of latyn> 

1 Palin's Stafford and Its Neiehbonrhood, 1S72. VoL II., 132. 

s William Talbot appointed Vicar llth Jan.. 154:M, died in 1572. 

' These bells were probably stolen ^ for the King's use." The present ones are larger, and bear date 
1618 to 1670. 

* ** One special use of the bassyn and ewer of latyn (not nnfrequently mentioned in the inventories) will bo 
best explained** (says Mr. King) '* bv the following extract of a letter addressed to me in 1868 by the eminent 
liturgical scholar and antiquary, the late Very Rev. Canon Rock, B.D., to whom I had sent a sketch of a font 
firom a church in Brittany, with a smaller stone basin attached. (I must premise that the baptismal water 
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It iij chestes p'tenyng to y* churche. 

It. a pyxxe or coop' w^ y* cou'yng clothe. 

It a coope of blake velvett brodred. 

It a vestj'ment of whyte satvn w* an albe. 

It an olde vestament of clotne of Tysheshwe.^ 

It an olde vestament of satyn of brydges.^ w^ an albe. 

It. iij stremers.' 

It one pvUowe of sylke.^ 

It ij table clotes. 

It one towell of dyap'. 

It a corp*ax case of cloth of gold. 

It. a crosse clothe. 

It ij s'plesse tome. 

It a biole, a paraphrases,^ a psalter A a booke of prayer called y* comunion book. 

It Qoods rec<^ in y« churche box by John Slanye, & Uenr* H vlffurth, churwardens, at y* feaste of 8ancte 
Michaell Tharchaneell y« ffyrste yere of y* regue of Kyng Edwarde y« vj*** 

ffurste receyved in y* box .... 

It solde y* same yere of y* churche g^oods an altar stone . 

It. for a tabernacle for ymages, to y* Vycare • 

It y« other to Henr* Greye .... 

It. iij Banar staves ..... 

It sold to John Slanye and Henry Hylffurth by ye consent of y" pi^he a napkyn 
of sylke, a Roode clothe, other old clothes y V couered y ymages in Lent & y« 
vayie . * • . . . . . 

Thes thyngs y* forsayd churchewardens dyd sell ft dyd make accompte therefore, 
y« X day of November in y« ij yere of y* reyne of Kyne Edwarde y* vj«« . 

It. solde by the sayde churchwardens xl pounde of wax after iiij*** y* pounde . 

It sold to Tho* Keys lately dycessed, ij paynted clothes for y« sepulcre 

It. in y* hands of y* Vycare ij candlestylces of latyn y^ stode appon y* altar 

It. in the hands of Henr. Greye ij candlestykes of latyn 

The whole some recevyd (&om y* fyrst day of thare accompte unto y* last day of 
before thare offyce y^ is to say at y* feaste of y* trinite in y* -vj^ yere 

• •• .•••.1 •• *• ^ • ^ 

Tuj a* xij s. j d. . . . • > . 

Sm viij li* xij s. j d. 

Wherof ladowt ft payd for makyng of y* pulpyt ft a lectume therto . . !■• 

It for the repa'cions of the churche y^ ia to say whytyng ft [illegible] as apperythe 
by a byll mad therof ...... 

It payd for y* paraphrases ..... 

It. payd for y* poore mans stoke ft a deske . . . . 

It payd for y* booke of prayers a psalter ft other small bookes 

It payd for makyng wrytyng certayne scryptures in y* churche by ye o5sente of 
y« pishe ....... 

It for makyng of a seete in y* churche for saying of y* s'uice there . 

It. costes of y* churchewardens bying of ye statutes for y* Rebellyon 

It for emending of y«bawde Ry' bells, beilropes making 

certeyn trene dyshes ft platers in ye hands of Henr. Hylffurthe 

It in ye hands of John Slanye a Table. 

Reserued to the use of the church one chalyes, iij table clothes, one towell one black cope 

a vestment of white damask, ij surplices. 

The Residue is be in the custodie of Jonn Raddleye, and Willm Blakesley to the use of the King's ma^ 
{In dorso) Willm Bemers. 

Willm Talbot, Vycare. Wyllyam Ayloff. 

(and four signs). Anthonie Browne. 

The counterpanine hereof is dd. to the p'ties ir^^in wrytten. 

Thus we see the good King, not liking to see others steal, efiPectoally removed the temptation 
from them by appropriating all the goods of value to his own use. 
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in the font is always blessed after a particular manner, and two of the three holy oils are mingled vrith it 
Up to the end of the 15th century, baptism was almost always administered in the West as it is still in the 
East, by immersion, and after the priest had dipped the child three times in the blessed water he g^ve it into 
the hands of the godfather, if a bojr; of the godmother, if a girl. Now, as those hands might have caught on 
them some of the consecrated oUs, it was required that the sponsors should, as the old rubrics in the Sarum 
Manual say, wash their hands before they eo out of the church, hence we in England had basins ex- 
pressly set aside for that use. Abroad, as in the little Brittany font, those smaller basins beside the large font 
were specially made for that purpose, so that the water might go into the same ground drain as the water 
when let off from the font itself.'* 

^ Tissue. * Bruges ' ? Banners. 

* Those were used as book-rests for the idtar, hence the modem pillows, still to be seen in some 
churches. 

^ Paraphrase. The paraphrase of Erasmus was generally introduced into churches at this period. 

* What is intended, is the sincrle word '* bawdrick," sometimes called " baldrock,'' stout straps of white 
leather used in attaching the bell clapper in the ancient system of hanp^g with ** baldrick " and ** buskboard,'* 
which is difficult to explain without a diagram, but such may be seen m a letter by the Rev. H. T. Ellacombe 
in WiUis's Current Nota, 1852. 
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There are many charitable beqaests,^ chiefly of bread for the poor, of which I append a 
list : — 

WiUiam Heard in 1598 bequeathed SOs. a year to 15 of the poorest and honestest house- 
holders in Bainham, and 10s. to five at Wennington, to be distributed on Easter day for erer. 

John Spicer of this parish by his last will, made Jan. 2nd, 1598, gave 6s. 8d. yearly for ever 
to the poor. 

Henry Gabbot, gent., by his last will, 10 Sept., 1610, gave five pounds to be put out upon bond, 
the yearly use of which to be distributed to the poor. In 1613, the said five pounds was paid 
into the hands of Mr. Moon, where it still remains, none ever coming to borrow the same of him 
though public notice was given in the church. 

Thos. Frith, of London, scrivener, by deed, dated Sep. 28th, 1612, gave five pounds seventeen 
shillings for ever out of his estate in Southweald to the intent that prayers should be read and a 
sermon preached here on Ascension Day; and also that two shillings in bread be given weekly to 
the poor. 

Martin Spicer, by his last will, 24 Sep., 1614, gave foHy shillings towards making a stock 
for the poor to be employed by the churchw£u:dens to the best use for them, which sum of forty 
shillings remains in the hands of his executors. 

John Adgo, by his last will, Nov. 1618, left sixpence a week for bread. 

Bichard Hawker, vicar, Jan., 1664, gave forty shillings to the poor to be distributed by the 
churchwardens. 

John Sawrins, M.D., by his last will, proved 13th March, 1677, gave £2 12s. Od. to provide 
six 2d. loaves every Sunday for six of the poorest aged and most infirm. 

Mr. Elkin in 1689 gave twenty pounds to the poor, which was expended in building alms- 
houses in 1714. 

Samuel Eekewich, vicar, in 1701 purchased a house, with its garden^ stable, bam, and out- 
houses, and left them to his successors for ever. 

William Finch, Esq., in 1710 rebuilt the said house at his own cost. 

I hope it will not be thopight by any who are present that this little church is unworthy of 
study. We have seen many nobler and more beautiful buildings, but there is much here of 
interest ; its present state is one deeply to be regretted. In an age of church restoration it may 
seem strange that one so near London should have altogether escaped the restorers' hands. Let us 
hope that it has been preserved from the many errors of judgment and wanton destruction which 
^have been and still are sometimes unhappily committed under the term " restoration." Let me 
also tell you in justice to its priest, who has so kindly received us to-day, that its present 
sad condition is not in any way dae to any want of love or reverence on his pi^rt for this 
church, which has seen so many generations of worshippers within its venerable walls. I know 
that he deplores its state as much as anyone here to-day, and that it is one of his most 
earnest wishes to see it restored to its former dignity and beauty, and thus rendered fit for the 
sacred purposes its pious founder in olden days intended it, but hitherto there have been insur- 
mountable obstacles in the way. Let us hope that he may in a few years see his desire fulfilled, 
and that the building may be reverently and conservatively restored, and that he may long live to 
serve the church he loves so well. 



^ History of Essex, by a gentleman (1771), IV., 351 ; Salmon 282. 



BARKING : ITS PARISH CHURCH AND ABBEY. 



BY H. BOUMIEU GOUGH, F.E.LB.A. 



The name of this parish is written variously* by divers authors : — in Bede, Bercing ; in Picta- 
viensis, Bercingis; in Ordericus, Bertingis ; in Ralph de Diceto, Berkingum ; in William of Malmsbory, 
Berekingum ; in Abbas Bivolis, Berchigensis ; and in Domesday Book, Berchinges, and there said to 
be held by the abbess thereof. It is now generally accepted that the name is derived from 
Burgh'ing, the fortified place in the meadow, some considerable entrenchments being visible about 
a quarter of a mile north of the town. 

It was here that William of Normandy, soon after his coronation at Westminster, withdrew 
whilst the Tower was being built and London fortified ; and it was here where the two great Earls 
of Mercia and Northumberland, Edwin and Morcar, and many other noblemen^ met and swore 
fealty to him. I may mention that it was at Berkhamsted that Edgar, Edwin, and Morcar, on 
the part of the nobility, the Archbishop of York and the Bishops of Worcester and Hereford, on 
that of the clergy, and the principal citizens of London, in the name of their fellows, swore 
allegiance to William, gave hostages, and made him an offer of the crown. Stigand, the metro- 
politan, who held the fii*st place in the council of the rightful claimant Edgar the Etheling, had 
been the first to throw himself on the mercy of William, whom he met as he was crossing the 
Thames at Wallingford, and swore fealty to him as his sovereign. 

At the entrance to the churchyard will be seen an ancient gateway with an octagonal turret. 
Above the archway is a niche with canopy and pinnacles. The apaftment over the entrance is in 
an old record mentioned as *^ the chapel of the Holy Rood lofte atte gate, edified to the honour of 
Almighty God and of the Holy Rood.*' Against the wall in this chapel is a sculptured representa- 
tion of the crucifixion in alto relievo. This building is (says Wright) generally called Fire Bell 
Gate, presumably from its once having contained a bell, which may have been used as a curfew, or 
perhaps merely as an alarm bell. 

The parish church, dedicated to St. Margaret, was of old appropriated to the abbess and convent 
of Berking, about which I shall have more to say presently, and thereupon two vicarages were 
• ordained in this church and endowed, one called *' Vicaria beataa Margaretae de Barking ex parte 
austral!;" and the other '* Vicaria beatse Margaretse de Barking ex parte boreali ; '* and 
sometimes ''Vicaria de North Street," of both which the said abbess and convent were 
patrons, and presented to them distinctly. After the year 1395 it appears there were no more 
institutions to the aforesaid two vicarages as distinct, but one only,, without naming either, they 
' being both it seems consolidated. The abbess and convent continued patrons till the dissolution. 
In the 3rd and 4th of Philip and Mary, Sir Wm. Peter, one of the privy councillors, and others, 
executors of William Pounset, of Barking, bought of one Thos. Baron, or Barnes, the rectory and 
parish church of Barking with the advowson and right of patronage, and bestowed the same on 
All Souls College, Oxford, by indenture, dated Ist July, 1557, and confirmed by Bishop Bonner, 
18th Sept. in the same year.' 

In this church there were anciently three chantries : one at the altar of ,the Resurrection, one 
at the altar of King Edward, and the third at the altar of St. Ethelburga.^ At the upper end of 
the north aisle of the church there was in 1809 a mutilated slab, bearing the remains of an inscrip- 
tion commemorating ^Ifgiva, abbess in the time of Edward the Confessor, and Maurice, Bishop of 
London, in 1087. But this stone cannot now be found. 

St. Erkenwald, the fourth'^ Bishop of London after the arrival of Augustine, was consecrated 
by Theodore, Archbishop of Canterbury, in the year 675. He is said to have been of royal descent, 
his father being Offa, king of East Anglia. Before he became bishop he built two abbeys, one for 
himself and monks at Chert sey, and the other for his sister Ethelburga and nuns here at Barking, 

^ Gongh's Gamden*B Britannia, 11. 51. 

' PiotaTiensis, p. 150, mentions by name, Edgar, Edwin, Morcar, and Coxo, '' quem singnlari et fortitudine 
et probitate regi et optimo cuique Normanno placaisse audiTimns." Orderic adds, Turcbil de Limis, Siward and 
Aldred, the sons of Ethelgar, ^ pronepotis regis," £klric the Wild, the grandson or nephew of Edric the Infamous, 
and many other noblemen. 

3 Bonner, 483. « Lysons* Environs II. 71-110; Gnildhall Lib. 

' The three preceding ones, with dates of consecration, were Mellitus 604, Cedda 654, and Wina 662. 
[Canon Stubbs' Regiatrum ScuirumJ^ 
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whicb he dedicated to the honour of Christ and the Bleaeed Vi^n Marj, wherein he placed Black 
DUDS of the order of St. Benedict,' and made his sister Ethelbnrga Snt abbess thereof. Canon 
Bright, p. 357, says, " It was a double foundation, like Whitby and others, having a separate area 
for the monks apart from the nuns' building, and even a separate chapel or oratory for eacb." 

This religious house fornuns, though not so ancient as that at Folkestone (now washed away 
by the sea), was certainly one of the earliest founded in England, and was richly endowed, not only 
by Erkenwald, who gave all his patrimony to this and his other abbey, but also by Holdeldms, who 
gave several lands in Essex to it. St. Erkenwald died at this abbey, a.s. 693, when on a visit to 
his sister. Great disputes arose between the nuns of Barking, the convent at Chertsey, and the 
citisens of London,' about the interment of his body, each claiming an exoluaive right to the 
remains of the venerable prelate ; but at laat the Londoners sncceeded in obtaining the body, wbich 
they carried off in triumph. The bishop was canonised, and frequent miracles are said to have 
been wrought at his tomb. Bo highly was his memory revered that in the reign of Stephen a 
magnificent shrine was erected against the east wall of St. Paul's Cathedral, into which his bones 
were translated with great solemnity in the year 1148, and vast sums were spent from time to time 
in adorning it with gold, silver, and precious atonea.^ 

This abbey was destroyed by the Danes, who burnt it to the ground in 870 ; and it was aft«r- 
wards restored to its former splendour by Edgar, the king, who endowed it with large revenues.* 
Mary, the sister of Thorn aa-d-Becket, was abbess in the time of Henry II., and her appointment 
is said to have been made by that king as an atonement for the injustice he had done her family, 
who were banished from the kingdom. 

The Abbess of Barking was one of the four who were baronesses iu right of their station,' for. 
being possessed of thirteen knighte' fees and a balF, she held her lauds of the king by a barony ; 
and though her sex prevented her having a seat in Parliament, or attending the king in the wars, 
yet she always furnished her quota of men, and had precedency over other abbesses. In her 
convent she always lived in great state, her household consisted of chaplains, un esquire, gentle- 
men, gentlewomen, yeomen, grooms, a clerk, a yeoman cook, a groom cook, a pudding wife. etc. 

The sit* of the abbey may be seenjuat beyond the north wall of the churchyard : a plan has 
. been published in Lysons' Environs, Vol. IV. Some recent excavations, made with much care, by 
Hr. J. King, in the garden of the school-house adjoining, which is part of the site of the abbey 
church, have disclosed the very perfect foundations of the Lady Chapel which formerly existed, 
under the dedication of the Chapel of the Salutation of Onr Lady, lliese remains belong to the 
Early Enghsh period. The base of the altar and the foundation of the steps by which it was 
approached were revealed, and immediately in front were found three graves, conttuning the 
skeletons of three of the abbesses of this illustrions house, whose intennent in this chapel is 
recorded in an old French MS. in the Bodleian Library. A few remains of personal ornaments 
were also found. 

A cloud of legends surround the saintly Erkenwald. Special religions offices were compiled 
to commemorate him, and crowds of pilgrims from all parts of the diocese, and from yet more 
distant places, came to worship at the shrine of the renowned and holy prelate. The day of 
his death, April 30th, and of hie translation, Nov. 14th, were long observed as festivals in his own 
Cathedral of St. Paal. Those who would like to know more about the good bishop, should read 
Dr. Sparrow Simpson's valuable and intereating Documents illnati'atiDg the history of St. Paul's 
Cathedral. 

In conclusion, let me quote the last lines of the sequence in the office of St. Erkenwald, 
from a translation in Dr. Simpson's book' ; — 

" golden Lump of Chriit, O Erkenwald, 
Give prajer for ua before the awful Throne, 
Until we join with Uioe tho joyous throng 
Id HeavsB's high courCa and atarr; paUoei ; 
Where with the long o( Berapbe we maj sing 
In Jubilant praise to Christ the Eternal Kiiut ! 

AUelaia.'^ 

' The habit of the order ia shewn in a plata in Dugdale's Monailiam, I. 443. 

' In Dogdale wo read '■ Bp. Erkenwald bestowed great coat on the (abrio of St. Paul's." 

> Lywna' Eivirtms. Vol. iV. Pt I. p. 71, • Wright's Hist. Euei. 

* The other three were the Abbesses o[ Wilton, Shafteabnrf, and SC Har;, Winchester. 

' Dr. Sinifwon's Chapteri in Ihe Htilory of Old Si. PauTt, p. 22. 

' The original words are theee : — 

" Erkenwalde, Christl lam pas anrea, 
Tua sancta preca nostra dele f sciuora, 
Quatenua te colledanles atellaia 
Qratulari tecum poecimua in palacia, 
Ubi noTO Domino reboantee cantica 
Coneona voce jabilemu*. Alleluia. " 



196 BABKINO : ITS PABISH GHUBGH AND ABBEY. 

The parish church, some portions of which date from the 11th centoiy, consiBts of nave, chancel, 
western tower, south aisle, two north aisles, and a north porch. The east end of the innermost 
north aisle contains the oldest work now remaining, namely, three so-called Norman or Romanesque 
plain circular shafts with cushion caps without ahaci The arches ahoye these are of much later 
date, yiz., 15th century. The east end of this aisle was formerly a chapel, and contains a small 
piscina. 

In the north wall of the chancel there are two Early English lancet windows, and to the west 
of these is another piscina, similar to that in the north slsle, of late 15th century work. 

There are two interesting features in the north aisle, viz., the small pierced arcade of three 
cusped openings, in the pier between the two aisles, two bays from the east end, and the singular 
niche in the west face of tower buttress inside the aisle. This has been described by some writers 
as a piscina ; but from its position and size I do not think such can be the case, and I fail to find 
any trace of a water drain. My opinion is that the font originally stood near here, and that the 
tower was the principal entrance, opening as it did with three arches into nave and north and 
south aisles. Now, if such were the case, the probable use of this niche would be to contain the 
cruets of consecrated oils used in baptism, for which the inner recess on the left hand seems to be 
formed, and on the slab or sill would, perhaps, be placed the basin and ewer for the washing of tbe 
hands of the God-parents, as ordered in the Sarum ritual. I believe a similar niche exists in the 
west wall of Enham Church, near Andover. 

The tower, which dates from the 15th century, is of dignified proportions, and contains eight 
beUs. In the west front is a good doorway and a Bne four-light window. The noble arch towards 
the nave is bricked up and disfigured by a modem galleiy. The arches to the north and south 
aisle are also bricked up. The nave and aisle arcades are of 16th-century work. 

It is much to be regretted that of the late Decorated and Perpendicular windows scarcely any 
traces remain, the openings in nearly every case being filled with Churchwardens' Gothic of the 
last two centuries. 

The outer wall of the south aisle is in a ruinous condition, but is supported by some but- 
tresses of brick, which, hideous as they are, would probably rejoice the Society for the Protection 
of Ancient Buildings, as they do not pretend to be other than what they are. 
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THE CHURCH OF ST. ANDREW UNDERSHAFT. 



BY G. H. BmCH, M.B.LB.A. 



This holy structure in wbicli, by the kindness of the Bight Beverend the Bector^ we are now 
assembled, in many respects bears a resemblance to St. Olave, Hart Street. Like that church, it 
escaped the Great Fire of 1666, and although a little later — as far as actual date is concerned — ^than 
the other, it still presents itself to our eyes in all its pristine majesty — ^having been both seemly and 
devoutly repaired — a church in which our forefathers of the middle ages actually worshipped. 
It is dedicated to St. Andrew, the Holy Apostle, the first called and chosen by our Lord, together 
vrith his brother Simon Peter, on the shore of Galilee, readily obeyiog the Divine command to be 
henceforward '* fishera of men/' and to gather into l^e net of His Church the souls of fallen 
men. He received the crown of martyrdom at Patrse, in Achaia, under Egeas, and the memorial 
of his suffering is perpetuated to our day by the cross of St. Andrew, or cross saltire. There were 
formerly three churches within the walls dedicated to St. Andrew ; viz.^ St. Andrew Undershaft, 
St. Andrew Wardrobe, and St. Andrew Hubbard, or Juzta Eastcheap. The last was not rebuilt 
after the Fire, but the parish was annexed to that of St. Mary-at-Hill. 

The origin of the second distiuguishing name of this church '' Undershaft," although it is a 
thrice-told tale, yet may be unknown to some, and is repeated for their instruction. It was named 
from the long shaft or may-pole, higher than the church steeple, set up in the middle of Leadenhall 
Street, before the south door of this church, every May-day, until May-day, 1517, ever after 
known as Evil May-day, because that the apprentices and others, exasperated because of the too 
free access of foreigners (to the great decay of trade), and by a bill of complaint put up by one 
Lincoln, and read by the minister of the Spittle, fell upon, plundered, and destroyed the houses 
of strangers, for which the said Lincoln and thirteen more were hanged in several places of the 
City. This shaft was never afterwards erected, but lay along under the pent houses of Shaft 
Alley for thirty-two years, when the curate of the adjoining church of St. Catherine Cree preached 
an inflammatory sermon about idols at St. Paul's Cross, and the same afternoon the' neighbours and 
tenants of this same Shaft Alley (tenants by the way of the trustees of the lands belo;iging to 
Bochester Bridge and its chapel, about which Mr. S. W. Kershaw recently read a paper before this 
Society), after they had well dined, to make themselves strong and of good courage, gathered more 
help, and with great labour, raising the shaft from the hooks whereon it rested, they sawed it In 
pieces, every man taking unto himself as his share so much as had lain over his door. Thus was this 
idol mangled, and finiJly burnt. But ere this the church had been entirely rebuilt, every man 
putting thereto his helping hand, some with their purses, some with their bodies. Stephen 
Jennings (Gennings or Jenyns). Merchant Tailor, sometime Lord Mayor, caused to be built at his 
sole charge the whole north side of the middle aisle, or nave as we should now call it, and the 
north side also of the chancel, and the whole of the north aisle beyond. He also gave the glazing 
of the south side and the pews in the south ehapel. He died in 1524, and was buried in the 
Grey Friars' Church. It seems to have been entirely completed as we now see it about 1582. 
Nicholas Levison, the ancestor of the Leveson Gowers, Dukes of Sutherland, and John Eerkbie, 
both sherifPs, and John Garland, were also great benefactors to the fabric ; as also William Fitz 
Williams, sheriff, 1507. 

The church was repaired and beautified, new wainscoted, pewed and paved, at the expense of the 
parish in 1627, and again in 1704. All these incongruous fittings, handsome in their way, and of 
Norway oak, have now been entirely swept away, together with the western gallery and vestibule, 
and the altar-piece enriched with cherubim and Moses and Aaron, and with the Creed, the Lord s 
Prayer, and Commandments ; also the east window with the stained glass, representing Edward VX, 
Elizabeth, James I., Charles I., and Charles 11.^ the gift of Sir Christopher CUtheroe, Lord 
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Mayor, here buried in 1642. The west window had been entirely blocked up, but it has 
now been opened out, and this stained glass of Glitheroe's now fills the lower portion. The 
east window is also entirely new, both as to form and glazing. It is much to be regretted that 
the figures of the Apostles, painted in oils, between each of the clerestory windows could not also 
be retained. They were interesting in an ecclesiological and iconographical sense, although not, per- 
haps, of the highest order of merit, and their position was unique, and taken with the stained glass, 
their value historically was immense as specimens of ecclesiological art in the 17th century, during 
the Laudian revival. In addition to these, the choir roof was painted with the Angelic Host 
adoring, and the spandrels of the nave arcade with scenes from the life of our Lord. 

The loss of the high pews, of course, cannot be regretted — the gain is so incalculable. The 
old floors were rotten and sunken, and so dreadful was the condition of the soil beneath that all 
human remains were collected and interred in one place, and a bed of concrete laid over the whole. 

Structurally, this church is a good type of a large perpendicular town church. There are, 
however, two slight variations from the usual plan : the aisles do not continue quite to the east 
end, the sanctuary projecting beyond, and the tower is included in the south aiale at the west end. 
The arcade is a spacious and beautiful one of six arches, two of which go to the chancel, and in 
the north aisle wall, marking the junction of nave and chancel, is the staircase to the rood loft ; 
beyond which is a spacious vestry. 

The church possessed several books chained to the desks, " one of Mr. Jewel's work, three of 
Mr. Perkins', two books of Marters*, the first and second * tombe/ and a book of Erasmus his 
exposition on the Gospel. A home lanthome to hang up at the upper end of St. Mary Axe in 
winter.*' In 1 673 further gifts are recorded of a ** silver bason for the Holy Sacrament, 34 oz. ; 
one book of Sir Walter Bawley's History of the World ; and one other book, Bishop Andrewes his 
Sermons ; one large silver gilt spoone for the Holy Sacrament, the gift of Hester Gibbons." 

There are several interesting mDnuments. On the north wall is the ponderous monument of 
Sir Hugh Hammersly, Lord Mayor, 1627, buried here, aged 71, in 1636. The monument is 
supported at the sides by two weeping soldiers. Against the east wall of north chancel chapel is a 
brass plate, representing Nicholas Leveson (1539), his wife and eighteen children, over their heads has 
been a representation of the Trinity, defaced as superstitious. The series of heraldic shields in 
stained glass in the heads of the windows are very interesting : the blocked window on the south side 
was originally painted to represent trees and foliage. There is also a brass to Simon Burton and 
his two wives, 1593.^ 

There is one great name inseparably connected with these sacred walls : his body here rests in 
peace, but his name liveth. Poor m this world's goods, spoken of even by his contemporaiies with 
contempt and disdain (although Fuller finds him a fitting place among his '' Worthies "), honest 
John Stow, historian, citizen, and tailor, worn and weary with four score years, here sleeps his 
last sleep. It will not, perhaps, be out of place if a brief memoir of him be given here in the 
very place where his monument still remains to remind us both of his life and labours. The 
times he lived in were difficult and perilous ; instead of being far from the madding crowd*8 ignoble 
strife he was in the very midst of it, and yet he kept the even tenor of his life humble, lowly, 
and religious. That fearful Fire of 1666, whose devouring flames, unchecked for three days and 
nights, swept with mad fury over this devoted city spared this church and monument, as if even it 
respected the grave of one who had given so faithful and so graphic a description of the old 
mediaeval city. How vividly and distinctly does the old city appear before one in his pages ! The 
very same city on which Ben Jonson, Shakespeare and Baleigh looked, and in whose streets they 
walked. No city has ever had its history so well written, and no historian ever acquitted himself 
so well as John Stow. 

He was bom in the parish of St. Michael, Gornhill, in the year 1525, and he was but a little 
boy when that infamous decree went forth which levelled to the dust 645 abbeys, 2,375 chantries 
or chapels, 110 hospitals, and 90 colleges ; and so complete was the destruction of many that their 
names only survived when ^ixty-six years afterwards he published his '' Survey.'' Of his youth we know 
little or nothing, except what he himself imparts in his own words : " I myself in my youth," and 
then relates some quaint anecdote, in which figure green fields and farms and milk, three pints for a 
halfpenny, hot from the kine grazing in districts now densely populated. His father and grand- 
father before him also resided in the same parish of St. Michael, although the latter seems after- 
wards to have resided nigh unto Austin Friars. In 1549 he himself was living near the well 
within Aldgate ; from thence he removed to Lime Street Ward, in this parish of St. Andrew Under- 
shaft, where he died. In 1544, he seems to have been in considerable danger of his life and liberty. 
Strype alludes to it as being a false accusation, for which his accuser, a priest, was branded in the 
cheek for perjury. This was not the only occasion of actual danger ; in 1568, he seems to have 

* These brasses are figured in Vol. IV. of the Transactions of the Ijondon and Middlesex ArdueologicaJ 
Society. 
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been regarded as a marked man of dangerous pursuits, and his love of antiquity was again the 
means of his being denounced at the Privy Council, as he was found not only in actual possession 
of fantastical Popish books, but had (what was far worse) tracts and books written in defence of 
that proscribed way of thinking. In 1570 the storm clouds again gathered over his devoted head. 
But he survived all these troubles ; the accusations were either false or frivolous and of no account, 
and BO he escaped the danger — a fortunate escape for us, for had it been otherwise we never in 
these days would have possessed the labours of a life devoted to the study of the past history 
of the city in which he dwelt, and so carefully and laboriously culled from means of information 
to which he had access, but which have long since been destroyed. 

Allusion has been made to the fact of his being a tailor, but he proved himself a man never- 
theless, and vindicated that calling honourably when assailed by opprobrious epithets which the 
coarseness of the times in which he lived usually bestowed upon it. But his trade never brought 
him wealth ; perhaps his study of antiquity prevented it ; a study which he described as costing 
him " many a weary mile's travel, many a hard-earned penny and pound, and many a cold winter 
night's study." It can scarcely be a matter of surprise that we find him in his eightieth year 
pleading that poverty which in these more enlightened times would have placed him upon the 
Civil List ; but in the letters patent granted by James I. of England and VI. of Scotland he 
is graciously recommended as a fit object for the charity of others, to recompense his painful 
labours ; and for encouragement to the like he is authorized to collect amongst " our loving subjects " 
their voluntary contributions and kind gratuities. This was cheap, but not very efficacious, for in 
little more than a twelvemonth this would-be beggar was in Abraham's bosom. 

His widow raised this monument to his memory. There is a tradition that his honoured 
remains were disturbed in 1732 to make room for another. His executor, Edmond Howes, describes 
him as " tall of stature, leane of body and face (and well he might be), his eyes small and chrys- 
taline, of a pleasant and cherefal countenance, his sight and memory very good, sober, mild and 
courteous to any that required his instructions, retaining the trae use of his senses until the day 
of his death. He alwaies protested that he never wrote anything either for malice, feare or favour, 
nor to seeke his owne particular gaine or vaine glory, and that his only paines and care was to 
write TRUTH. ^ He could never ride (tailors rarely can), but travelled on foote unto divers cathedral 
churches and other cheife places of the land to search records. He was very careless of scofPers, 
backbiters and detractors, he lived peacefully and died of the stone collicke, being four score years 
of age, and was buried the 8th of April, 1685, in his parish church of Saint Andrewes Undershaft, 
whose mural monument neere unto his grave was there set up at the charges of Elizabeth his wife." 

AUT. 8CBIBENDA — AUT. LEQENDA. 
AQEBE 8GBIBEBE 

Memoriffl Sacrum. 

Besurrectionem in Christo hie expectat Johannes Stowe, Civis Londinensis : Qui in Antiquis 
Monumentis eruendis accuratissima diligentia usus Anglise Annales et Civitatis Londini Synopsim 
bene de sua bene de postera setate meritus luculenter scripsit, vitseque ; studio pie et probe decurso. 
Obiit setatis anno 80, die 5 Aprilis 1605. Elizabetha Conjux ut perpetuum sui amoris Testimonium 
dolens. 

In the monument before us it is difficult to realise Howes' description of him. We miss the 
leanness of the face, the pleasant and cheerful countenance and crystalline eye, but in its general 
disposition it reminds us forcibly of another monument of a contemporary of John Stow's, more 
famous still, and who survived him ten years, on the wall of that beautiful chancel of St. Mary, 
Stratford-upon-Avon, the same open countenance and position, the pen in that right hand long 
since mouldered to dust, and we could wish that the resemblance, trifling as it may be, might 
have been pursued even to those quaint lines of 

** Good friend, for Jesu's sake forbeare 
To digg the dust encloased here," 

to shield from profanation all that was mortal of John Stow, citizen and tailor. 

He seems to have been twice married, for besides the wife Elizabeth, who erected the monu- 
ment, the burial is recorded here of ** Ann Stow, wifife of John Stow," Jan. 18, 1580, and a 
daughter was baptized here of the name of Mary, 1563.^ 

^ ** This chnrch was new built, and in the year 1532 finished, at the charge, for the most part, of William 
Fitz-Williams, Esq. (SherifiF of London in the year 1506), and afterwards of Council to King Henry VIII. It was 
also repaired and beautified (says Mr. Stow) at the parish charge in 1627 and in February. 1704. It was all new 
wainscoted, pewed, payed, and then finished at the parish charge. It had the good fortune to escape the flnmes 
in the year 1666, as the rest of the parish did, though the fire came very near it. The church is of the Gothick 
order, the wainscot, pews, and pulpit are of Norway oak. The pulpit is finely finniered and oarred as any I 
have seen. In the panel thereof, which directly fronts the S., there is a glory, the rays whereof and LH.S. 
or Jesus, Holy Saviour) are particularly curious, and the whole carved with cherubims, flowers, fruit, leaves, 
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COMMUNION PLATE. 

In Malcolm's " Londinum BediTiyum" there is a fnll description given of the altar plate in the 
year 1637, how much of this remains to this day I know not : — 

One ailver wine cup gilt, 26 oz. 9 dwt. 

One bread plate gilt. ^ 

One other wine cup gilt, 34 oz. 12 dwt. 

One bread plate. All these the gift of Mrs. Jone Cartwright, 1609. 

Two large fayre livery stopea or fflagons of silver white 163 oz., being the gift of Alderman Abdy. 

One sm^ livery stope or flagon of silver white 43| oz., being the gift of Mr. Thomaa Langton and Mr. Hemy 
Boone, 1637. 

One bread plate silver white, 16 oz. 2 dwt. John Steward, 1637. Which silver fflagona and bread plate 
mentioned were by the Churchwardens brought up from the body of the church to the Communion Table and 
there offered unto Jesus Christ in the donor*s name, B£ay 7, 1637, and were then received and consecrated by 
Mr. Henry Mason, rector of the said pariah, leave being first obtained in that behalf from the Right Rev. Father 
in God ye Lord Bishop of London in fforme following : — 

To the honour of Jesus Christ and for the more reverence of His Blessed Sacrament, Mr. Alderman Abdy 
hath given these two silver pots or flagons, and doth here offer them up to Qod to bee dedicated to the service of 
His Holy I'emple. And I do receive from him for the use of my Lord and Master Jesus Christ, and do put 
them into His possession, beseeching Gk>d that He will bless these gifts, that their uae may serve for the setting 
forth of His praise, and far the increasing of piety in the minds of His people. And I pray God blesse the 
donor with the blessings of this life, and the blessedness of the life to come, and let the curse of this sacred 
altar and the curse of my Lord and Master Jesus Christ bee upon that man or upon that woman that shall 
purloyne them away, alienate them, or either of them, from their sacred use in the name of the Father, Son 
and Holy Ghost. At the saying of the words *^ and doe put them into His possession " the flagons were set 
on the altar. 

hooka displayed, etc., in great perfection. The altar-piece is also new railed round, and paved with marble, the 
Commandments done in gold on black, as the Creed and Lord's Prayer are, enriched with cherubims, and upon the 
comish over the Commandments is the Queen's arms carved at large, over which are p«inted on glass at full length 
the effigies of these royal persons, Edward V L, Queen Elizabeth, King James I., King Charles I., and King Chirles IL, 
promoters of the reformation of the Church, and there are also several coats of arms painted in the windows round 
the church, and the roof is on the inside ceiled, strengthened, and adorned with timber. The organ gallery is 
also new, and handsome, elevated on columns of the Corinthian order. The length of this beautiful church is 
about 96 foot, breadth 64, and height 42. The altitude of the square tower is a1x>ut 73 foot and ^, wherein are 
6 bells, and to the top of the turret *tis about 91 foot. There are prayers at 6 every morning from Lady Day to 
Michaelmas, and at 7 from Michaelmas to Lady day, the gift (as I said before) of the worthy and worshipful Sir 

Thomas Rich ; and here is a fine large organ made by Mr. Harris. The number of houses in this parish 

are about 210, the parish of St Mary Axe having been united to this of St. Andrew's about the year of Christ 
1666. "-(il New View of London, 1708.) 

Nothing ia known of the church which preceded the present one, except that it was erected in 1362. All the 
vessels, etc., mentioned above are still in use in the church, and in addition there are the following : — 

One large silver alma dish, engraved '' Francis More.** 

One silver gilt spoon with claw handle. 

One silver headed mace with two representatives of St. Andrew, 1713. 

There is some doubt as to whether the fifth 'figure in the west window is really that of Charles IL or not. 
The donor of the window died in 1642, while Charles L still lived, but it would seem probable that the window 
itself was not erected until after the Restoration, and, if such was the case, the figure probably may be intended 
for Charles II. On the other hand, the face is very unlike the traditional portraits of Charles II., whereas the 
four other figures appear to be taken from portraits of the monarchs represented. It has been suggested that thiu 
figure may be intended for William III. A careful examination of the churchwardens' accounts would probably 
settle the matter. 

The restoration of the church in 1875-6 was undertaken at the instance of the late rector, the Rev. Prebendary 
F. G. Blomfield. The nave was restored by Mr. Ewan Christian, and the chancel by Mr. Arthur Blomfield. The 
rector defrayed the cost of the restoration of the chancel, which (including the beautiful east window by Heaton 
and Butler) cost £2,000. This part of the work has stood better than the other. The ugly lantern placed on the 
tower some years ago is about to be removed. 

The registers are interesting, going back to the first year of Queen EUizabeth. It is believed that Motteux, 
the translator of JJon Quixote, was buried in this church, but no record of it can be found. There are, however, 
entries of the baptisms of several of his family. The two ancient brass figures of St. Andrew placed in the 
pulpit are said to be the oldest relics the church possesses. The reredos, representing the four greater prophets, 
was given by the late Mr. Tite. 

The above information has been kindly supplied by the Right Rev. the Bishop of Bedford (the rector), and by 
the Rev. W. F. Nash.— [Editob.] 
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BY G. H. BmCH, M.E.LB.A. 



It ifl not very difficult to realise the old medieval city, for when once we pass into this ancient 
and venerable fabric, Dineteenth-century London has disappeared. Without we know it exists, — 
thronged, jostling, and busy, its never-ceasing stream of humanity passing to and fro like a tidal 
stream, although the sound thereof is softened and subdued, — and here, thrown by and almost 
buried as it were, like flotsam and jetsam, is a relic of the former city — the city of our forefathers 
of the fourteenth century. Think for one moment of the associations that crowd within these 
walls, of the past generations who have come and gone, and left scarcely a trace behind. Shadows 
we are, and like shadows depart, and it is here only, surrounded by the monuments of the dead, 
that it is possible to arrest for once these fleeting shadows of the past, and to recall to our 
memories their life and times. Some are almost more than shadows, so distinct and real do they 
stand out in relief from the background of past ages, and their own lives recorded by themselves, 
with all the faults and frailties and littlenesses of human nature faithfully set down, so that we may 
know what manner of men they were. One shadow pervades this sacred pile perhaps more than 
any other — Samuel Pepys, who here lies buried. Sunday after Sunday he came here, sometimes 
to worship, and sometimes to look about, judging the preacher, not as George Herbert would have 
taught, and taking not the text of "Patience." Sometimes the sermon was mean, or cold, or 
impei'tinent, sometimes painful; but sermons, preacher, and preached-to, have all vanished now 
into thin air. 

Saint Olave or Olaus, king of Norway, to whom this church is dedicated, was the son of 
Harald Grenscius by his wife Asta. He delivered his country from the Swedes and Danes, and in 
1013 he sailed to England, and assisted Ethelred against the Danes. He returned to his liative 
country, taking with him some pious and learned English priests and monks, one of whom, Grunkele, 
was chosen Bishop of Drontheim. His life seems to have been a hard struggle against the ingrained 
heathenism of these northern people, and at length he was driven from his kingdom by Canute the 
Great, whereupon he fled to Bussia. Betuming in order to recover his kingdom, he was slain by 
his rebellious subjects on the 29th of July, 1030, and was honourably buried at Drontheim, where 
he was afterwards canonised with the prefix of martyr. 

There are several churches dedicated to his memory in London — St. Olave 's, Hart Street ; 
St. Olave's, Jewry ; and St. Olave's, Southwark. He was frequently called Saint Tooley, a cor- 
ruption of his name, and Tooley Street, Boro\ hence takes its name from hlno. He was very 
popular throughout England and Scotland, and his body still rests in the cathedral at Drontheim, 
having been decently buried in 1568, when the Lutherans obt<ained possession of Drontheim 
Cathedral, although in 1541 his shrine had been plundered, the booty all perishing at sea on its 
way to Denmark. 

The early accounts of this church are very meagre. Tradition points to Richard and Robert 
Cely, fellmongers, — not as founders, but as principal builders and benefactors to the fabric, and they 
rest here; but Newcourt records a William de Samford to have been rector in 1319, and Stow 
records a Robert Byrche, woolpacker, here buried 1433. But of the actual period when this church 
was built as we now see it, there is at present no record. The east window, which has an earlier 
appearance, is, unfortunately, an architectural forgery, having been inserted in 1822, there being 
no authority for the form of the tracery. 

The church consists of a nave and chancel, without any marked distinction between them, 
the chancel arch, as in most Perpendicular churches in large towns, being absent, and north and 
south aisles being continued to the same length as the chancel. There is a tower at the west end 
of the south aisle. The arcades on both sides are similar, and are very good specimens of Per- 
pendicular work, the bases and caps being well moulded, and the arch mouldings not too shallow, 
as is very often the case in work of this period. The material of this arcade seems to be of either 
Purbeck or Sussex marble, but has been coated over vrith some preservative, to arrest decay. 

The great rise of the ground outside occasions the number of the steps down, and before the 
removal of the galleries and the re-seating and refitting consequent upon the pulling down of 
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All Hallows Staining, whose monuments were removed here, the church had a sort of half-buried 
appearance. The galleries, with the exception of the west one, do not seem to have been erected 
before Pepys' time, as we find him very busy about the erection of the one on the south side, 
attending at the church on several occasions to consult and to be consulted, and finally taking 
possession of a more exalted position, from which he had a better view (of his neighbours). The 
roofs over nave, chancel, and aisles a^e flat^ panelled oak, with moulded ribs and carved bosses at 
the intersection, and are very good specimens of the type. The principals of the roof are alternately 
straight and curved, the arched ones springing from corbels, which on the north side are angels 
bearing shields, but on the south, shields without the angels. In looking at the two clerestories 
(north and south), there is a somewhat earlier appearance in the northern than the southern. 
In the aisles the roof corbels are flat, except one in the south aisle, which has a male figure. The 
ceiling of the aisles is thickly studded vdth leaden stars, which were formerly gilt. 

The altar-piece of Pepys' time was of oak, of the usual Corinthian order, and had an arched 
centre with pediment over. This was originally painted with a representation of the "Eternal 
of Days '* surrounded by glories, and flanked by cherubs in relief. The present reredos, in Caen 
stone and alabaster (the gift of the rector), and the font (the gift of a former parishioner), were 
both designed by the late Sir Gilbert Scott. The pulpit, which once stood in the old church of 
St Benet, Gracechurch Street, was purchased of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners by the present 
rector, and presented by him to this church. 

There is a small priests' door in the east end of the south aisle, and north and south doorways 
in the western bays. In Sperling*s Church Walks in Middlesex there is mention of the remains of 
a panelled arch at the west end, as if the tower originally stood there. It is possible that the 
present position of the tower is not original, as it is certainly later in style. 

With regard to the monuments, one very remarkable fact is apparent — the number of 
foreigners of distinction here buried. Among these are Petrus Caponius, a Florentine ; Schrader, 
Ludolphus de Werder, and Elssenhaimer, Germans. At the east end of the south aisle is a brass 
with the efiSgies of John Orgone (1584) and Ellene his wife ; the merchant's mark is curious. 

The smaller figure of a knight in armour, now in a niche in the north chapel, probably com- 
memorates Sir John Eadcli£Fe, a son of the Earl of Sussex. A very beautiful one to the Baynings, 
and others to Sir John Mennes (Pepys' friend). Sir Andrew Biccard, President of the Turkey 
Company, and a great benefactor. Particular attention should be paid to the hexagonal canopy, 
with quatrefoils and foliage of the 1 6th century. It is supposed that this niche was formerly a 
stoup for holy water. On the south-east wall there is a monument to the memory of William 
Turner, mentioned by Hallam as great in zoology and botany. He was the author of the first 
English" Herbal" (1551). 

Besides those mentioned, there are others, some of the reign of Elizabeth forming a very 
interesting study, both for their quaintly-worded epitaphs and for their ornamentation and 
costume. 

In Elizabeth's time the Earl of Essex and Sir Francis Walsingham were both parishioners, 
living hard by in Seething Lane ; for this immediate neighbourhood formerly abounded in large 
mansions of the nobility and gentry, and even in the last few years immense alterations and re- 
buildings have taken place, which have completely changed the former stately appearance of this 
locality. 

Above the Baynings' monument is one to Elizabeth, wife of Samuel Pepys, erected by him. 
It consists of a marble bust, and a long Latin inscription in which her virtues are recorded. There 
is no memorial to Samuel Pepys himself, although he is buried in the vault by the side of his wife. 
On June the 4th, The Postboy of that date, 1703, has this notice : — ** Yesterday, in the evening, 
were performed the obsequies of Samuel Pepys, Esq., in Crutched Friars Church, whither lus 
corpse was brought in a very honourable and solemn manner from Clapham, where he departed this 
life the 26th day of last month." ^ 



^ ** The church is built partly of square stone and •of brick and boulder, the walls having battlements and 
windows, etc., of the Gothical order. The floor is paved with stone, and the roof ceiled with wood. It has 
galleries on the west and part of the north and south sides, the first adorned with a handsome almnery for the 
poor's bread, the others with painted niches and the figure of Justice carved ; also with pilasters, festoons, and 
the queen's arms painted and carved in relievo. The roof is divided into quadrangles, where several coats of arms 
are depicted. The pews are fronted with oak for the most part, and the walls wainscotted about six foot high. 
The altar piece is adorned with two fluted pilasters, their entablature and compass pediment, a vase, etc. The 
intercolumns are filled with Ck>mmandment8 between the Paternoster and Creed, the former done in gold on black, 
the latter in black letters on gold. Within an arched space under the pediment is the e£Pegies of an old man (I 
think very improperly placed here in room of a Glory) between two cherubims, all of which is enclosed with rail 
and banister. There is in this church also a liandsome table of fees. The length of the church is 54 foot, breadth 
54 foot, altitude 30 foot, and that of the steeple about 60 foot, wherein are six bells to ring in peaL" — (A Aev 
View of London, 1708.) 

The following extracts from Pepy's Diary (Mr. Bright's edition), refer to this church. 

" Nov. 11th, 1660. To church into our new gallery, the first time it was used. There being no woman 
this day, we sat in the foremost pew, and behind us our servants, and I hope it will not always be so, it not 



ANCIENT BEIDGE CHAPELS 



By S. W. KEBSHAW, M.A., F.S.A. 



One of the most interesting features in copnection with our meeting at Bochester, in 1881, 
was the examination of the remains of the Ohapel of All Souls, situated near the foot of Rochester 
Bridge, and which forms so unique a part of the ecclesiastical history of that city. 

The subject of bridge and wayside chapels opens up a large and varied field of inquiry as to 
the position and service of these buildings in the middle ages and in still later periods. Before 
the Beformation, chapels for private use were more frequently found than at the present. Kings 
and nobles had oratories in their houses ; abbots built chapels within their convent enclosures ; 
and the private chapel of the manor house of England was a distinctive architectural feature. If 
we may associate the derivation of the word chapel with the legend of " St. Martin dividing his 
cloak (la chape) vdth the beggar," the tradition is no less forcible than persuasive. This cloak 
was held in veneration as a relic in France, and gave the name of ^'chapelle " or ** capella '* to the 
oratory in which it was preserved ; it was carried into the field of battle as a relic, and guarded in 
a tent distinguished by the name of "chapelle." From the custom of placing a relic in every 
place devoted to the worship of Qod, the term " chapel " was more widely used, and was applied 
to a little church, as none would then be ordinarily consecrated as such, that did not contain the 
relics of some saint. 

The origin and erection of these chapels, associated with the establishment of the monasteries, 
and the religious life of our forefathers, is a prominent feature of ecclesiological lore. Many 
circumstances were interwoven with the history of these building — their support by the laity, who 
contributed in kind or payment from land or other property ; also their revenues, as augmented by 
the gifts of devotees and strangers, as well as by services and masses which were daily recited by 
priests or authorised members of the religious houses. Pilgrimages were one of the causes which 
caHed these chapels into existence. Guilds, so much a feature of mediaeval life, made annual visits 
to these chapels ; and persons about to undertake voyages would, on setting out, ofiPer their 
prayers for a safe journey and return. 

These sacred buildings also proved a welcome rest to the weary pilgrim — a beacon guide in 
the trackless bye-paths and woods of England — and thus became intimately connected with the early 
history of roads. In a higher and deeper sense, these chapels may almost be said to have sym- 
bolized the dimly scattered light of Truth, just as the legendary '^ dictum " of the exquisite 
lant«m of Ely Cathedral, which, from its alleged service as a guiding light to the traveller in the 
fens and marshlands around, came to be idealized as the light of Christianity in those rude and 
primitive times. 

As so few examples of bridge chapels are left in England, we have to recur to rare 
prints and illuminated books for some idea of their structure and .importance. The representations, 
however, of any architectural work in MSS. must be taken with reserve, as the models for such 
were often taken from the buildings nearest at hand. We accordingly find churches and the 
like edifices generally represented of the style in vogue at the time of the production- of the MSS., 
and not of the actual date of the buildings themselves. 

being handsome for our Beryants to sit so equal with us. This day also did Mr. MiUs begin to read all the 
Common Prayer, which 1 was glad of. 

^* Dec. 23rd. In the morning to church, where our pew, all coyered with rosemary and baize. A stranger 
made a dull sermon. 

** 1663. 2 1st June. To church, and slept all the sermon, the Scot, to whose voice I am not at all reconcUed, 
preaching. 

** Oct. 18th. To church again, and there a simple coxcomb preached worse than the Scot. 

*' 1666. Jan. 30th. I presently into the church, and a dull sermon of our young Lecturer, too bad. This is 
the first time I have been in this church since 1 left London for the plague, and it frightened me indeed to go 
through the church more than I thought it could have done, to see so many graves lie so high upon the churchyard 
where people have been buried of the plague. I was much troubled at it, and do not think to go through it again 
a good while. 

** Nov. 12th. To church, myself and wife, where the old dunce Meriton did make a very good sermon beyond 
mj expectation. 

**Deo. 81st. To church. Here a collection for the sexton; but it came into my head, why we should be 
more bold in making the collection while the psalm is singing than in the sermon or prayer." 
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The religioas use of both wayside and bridge chapels was similar in many respects, and their 
connection with, or dependence on, the great monastic houses or private lands was somewhat alike. 
Their present condition is much more ruinous in England than abroad, where they have long 
been preserved (some of them have been rebuilt), and are still employed for service. In Germany 
and Italy they are to be met with, unfolding their story of religion and art. In some are painted 
frescoes, while several record circumstances of historical or local interest. The turret or spire of 
many a roadside chapel or votive shrine greets the traveller over the sunny slopes of France, or adds 
a peculiar fascination to the picturesque valleys and snow-crowned heights of the Alps. The most 
remarkable bridge chapel abroad is that dedicated to Santa Maria della Spina, on the side of the 
bridge over the Arno at Pisa, erected about 1230. Built of the rich stone and marble of the 
district, it is ornamented with niches and figures, and, though renovated and repaired, still presents 
a graceful appearance. Chapels attached to the guilds or religious houses wore sometimes situated 
on the bridge pathway, and occasionally the apartments over bars or gates at the entrances of a 
town were set apart for devotional use or for the lodgings of a priest. Gostling, in his '^ Walks in 
Canterbury," says: ''In the time of King Richard IL, Holy Crosse Church was over the gate, 
which, when Archbishop Sudbary took down and rebuilt, he erected the present church." 

Bridge chapels existed in various parts of England, the most famous, architecturally, being 
those of St. Anne on Wakefield Bridge, and St. William on the Ouse Bridge at York. In London 
there were examples, especially on Old London Bridge, where, from HowelPs *' Londinopolis ** 
(edition of 1657), we learn : " In Eling John's time a mayor, being master workman of the bridge, 
builded from the foundation the large chappel on the bridge upon his own charges, which chappel 
was then endowed with two priests and four blerks, besides chanteries." This chapel, dedicated to 
St. Thomas, stood on the east side of the bridge, having an entrance from the river as well as 
from the roadway, the lower chapel being paved with black and white marble, the upper was 
lighted by eight windows. The building remained nearly in its original state till the removal 
of the houses on the bridge, when it was converted into a warehouse, and a wooden ceiling of 
strong beams crossing each other was erected. The chapel lasted in this ruined condition till 
about the middle of last century, when it was destroyed. In the Grace collection of prints, in the 
British Museum and in the Guildhall Library, there are some interesting views of this edifice. 
Though we can no longer see the quaintly grouped houses on this bridge, or hear the bell 
that would summon the passing pilgrim to say his prayers, we can picture this chapel by the aid 
of " pen-and-pencil ** sketches. 

In the Grace collection (British Museum) are the following illustrations of this chapel : — 

1. One of the time of Henry VII., copied from an illumination in a MS. 

2. A view of the west front of the chapel ; also the. interior, from west to east, as it was first 

built, A.D. 1209. 
8. The outside of St. Thomas' Chapel ; an etching. 1710. 

In Allen's '* History of London " (voL ii.), a view, picturesquely taken, of the outside. This 
also appears in the Gentlemen* s Magcuine (vol. xxiii.), and dated 1757. 

We may almost infer that in the St. Mary Overie of the early ages (now St. Saviour's, South- 
wark), and in its legend as connected with the well-known tradition of the ferryman's daughter, 
some truth might be alleged for regarding this also as a votive chapel. For, says the story, that 
from the profits arising* from the ferry, the daughter of the owner of the ferry built a house for 
sisters in or near the spot where now stands the eastern portion of St. Mary Overie (the present 
beautiful church of St. Saviour), which has lately been illustrated in a scholarly way, by 
measured drawings and letterpress, in a work by F. T. Dollman, F.R.I.B.A. 

The architecture of some of these bridge chapels was singularly exquisite ; that at Wakefield, 
dedicated to St. Anne, was of the fourteenth century. The chantry was endowed after the famous 
battle fought near that place in 1460 between the forces of the " rival Roses." The chapel was 
remarkable as a fine example of the late Decorated period, and, though early in the present century 
in a sad state of ruin, was restored by the late Sir Gilbert Scott, R.A., about forty years 
ago, and used for service. The whole building was most elaborate and ornamental in 
details, the divisions of the parapet (west front) being filled with sculptured figures, the general 
effect being exceedingly rich. The similarity of these carvings to those in New College Chapel, 
Oxford, has been fully described by Messrs. Buckler, in a learned pamphlet.^ Leland, a visitor to 
most of our noted minsters and shrines, thus remarks in his Itinerary : '* There is also in Wakefield 
a Chapel of our Lady on Calder Bridge, wont to be celebrated d peregrinis.^* ^ The ancient parts of 
the chapel were not few, but it would seem that the architecture of the original structure was 
alike in character to parts of York or Beverley Minster. Whatever might have been the beauties 
of the earlier work, we cannot but be grateful for the spirit which rescued this, one of the most 
noted of bridge chapels, from the ruin and decay which has overtaken similar examples. There 
were stair turrets at the eastern angle, and these probably led to rooms, the residence of the 

1 Buckler (J.C. and C. A.), Remarks on Wayside ChapeU (1843) ; Scatcherd (N.), Euay on Bridge Chapeis (1843). 
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chantiy priest. The origin of the chapel was atiribated by some to Edward IV. ; but that state- 
ment probably arose from his having founded the chantry, as before stated, the real date of the 
chapel being earlier — somewhere about 1337. 

For facts as to the other and noted chapel on the Ouse Bridge at York, we have to unravel 
the tangled thread of history and legend. On the one hand, its existence was attributed to the 
prayers of St. William, who, on returning to York from Borne, was met by so great a crowd that 
the wooden bridge gave way, and all would have been drowned ; but, on his entreaties, no one 
perished; and as a memorial of their preservation, the chapel was erected on the scene of the 
accident. Another writer traced its existence to a fray which took place on the bridge between 
the citizens and a Scotch nobleman, about 1268. The servants of the Scotsman having been 
slain, the citizens of York had to pay a large sum for the erection of a chapel on the spot, and to 
find priests to celebrate mass for the souls of the slain. On the rebuilding of the Ouse Bridge, 
under Archbishop Walter de Grey (1215-1256), several portions of the old Norman work of the 
chapel were fortunately preserved. 

The work of Archbishop Walter de Grey at York recalls the similar efforts of a southern 
bishop — Gundulph — :who very much contributed towards the construction of Eochester Cathedral 
and Bridge, thus showing how, in early ages, the erection and care of great works were confided to 
Prelate architects. At the Reformation, the chapel on the Ouse Bridge had several chantries, the 
original grants to which are among the city records. After that period, it was converted into an 
exchange, where the Society of Hamburg Merchants used to assemble, and in 1810 it was removed. 
The edifice was an extremely interesting example of the Early English period, the lancet 
windows specially recalling that style. The porch was of an earlier date, also the stone screen, 
both which portions had richly ornamented arches and mouldings, with the cable and chevron 
pattern so significant of Norman work. Some etchings of these beautiful details are to be found 
in Cave*8 " Antiquities of York ** (1813) — a volume devoted to the quaint and rich architecture 
of that ancient Minster City. 

The bridge chapel at Botherham is too nearly allied to its neighbour at Wakefield in 
beauty and typical significance, to allow it to pass unnoticed. According to Buckler, this 
chapel nearly approaches that of Wakefield in dimensions. The design is plain ; there are 
windows at each side and at the end. It was not endowed, and had no revenues from lands 
or houses, but had been sustained by chance worshippers, and when these ceased, it became disused. 
The earliest notice of this chapel is in the will of one John Bokyns, in 1483, which mentions, 
'''To the fabric of the chapel to be built on Botherham Bridge, three shillings and fourpence." 
This sum would be in present value about £2. Leland, in his *' Itinerary/' records that, in 1550, 
'* I entered into Botherham by a fair stone bridge of iiij arches, and on it a chapel of stone well 
wrought" ** Our Lady's Chapel on the Bridge " would in its days of splendour have attracted 
many a worshipper and many a pilgrim or traveller bound to the greater shrines of Yorkshire and 
its far-famed abbeys. The early and daily masses ; the special reverence paid to the altar ; 
the glow of colour and the strains of music, would all have attracted the passer-by to say 
his prayers at this bridge chapel of the North, From its sacred use, we read that, in 1681, it 
was converted into an almshouse, and in 1778 degraded to the use of a prison. How different the 
case of its neighbour at Wakefield, where careful restoration and repair has preserved to us the 
architecture of the past, teaching its many and varied lessons thereby I 

Some curious structural particulars are brought to light by the erection of these chapels, a 
remarkable instance being that of the wayside chapel at Droitwich, where the high road passed 
through the chapel, and divided the congregation from the reading-desk and pulpit ! 

Bradford-on-Avon, in Wiltshire, known to many for its rich archaeological remains, has the 
Came of possessing a noted Saxon church, and, what is more interesting as regards my subject, a 
bridge building of muck importance, and which forms one of the illustrations to this paper. 
Leland, the antiquary, mentions the bridge on his visit, in 1540; but Aubrey, the Wiltshire 
historian, says : *' Here is a strong and handsome bridge, in the midst of which is a little chapel, 
as at Bath, for masse " Its situation on the centre pier of the bridge is very imposing ; the form of 
structure is domical, with ribbed stonework ; the lower part of the corbelling is mediaeval The 
building would appear to have been rebuilt in the seventeenth century, it is almost square in plan, and 
the eastern end seems to have projected further, and may have formed a recess for a figure. The 
whole appearance of the chapel is quaint and remarkable, and the method of its construction, 
rising as it were out of the bridge piers, both ingenious and picturesque. The entrance doorway 
in the footpath is still retained, some have supposed that the use of the building was for a toll- 
house to the bridge ; but there is no doubt it was a votive chapel, and that, like its counterpart at 
Bochester, it received the donations and alms of travellers, in aid of the adjoining hospital. 

It is impossible to describe a part even of these interesting vestiges ; those I have touched on 
were or are typical examples, and it only remains to add that smaller bridge chapels of interest, 
either destroyed or in part remaining, have existed at Bridgenorth (Shropshire), St. Ives (Hunts), 
Wallingford (Berks)^ Dovehester (Oxon), the Elvet Bridge at Durham, Caversham Bridge, near 
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Beading, and those at Exeter, Newcastle, and Barnard Castle. Of wayside chapels, many were 
scattered on the route to the famous shrine of our Lady at Walsingham. 

We now come to discuss more particularly the ancient chapel of All Souls, near Bochester 
Bridge. 

The situation of Bochester, on the high road to the Continent, made it of much historical 
importance, and the bridge across the Medway was, perhaps, one of the earliest in the south of 
England. Bridges over the great north roads were rather more common, and we read of those at 
York, Doncaster, Nottingham, and other centres of travel, in the middle ages. 

A certain kind of veneration seems to have been attached to these old bridges, for it was the 
custom in Lreland so late as 150 years ago for the natives, on passing over a bridge, to show some 
sign of respect, and pray for the soul of the builder. The secular as well as the ecclesiastical 
architecture of the early and middle ages had noted Churchmen for its patrons, benefactors, and 
builders. Bochester Bridge, overshadowed by that ancient cathedral whose chief architects were 
Bishops Ernulph and Gundulph, would have induced them to look vdth consideration on it, as a 
road which safely conducted so many pilgrims and travellers to their own shrine, and to the far- 
famed Minster at Canterbury. 

The surroundings of Bochester from this point of view are of extreme pictorial and archi- 
tectural interest, both past and present. The Cast]< 



'^ Whose walls and battlements 
And towers, that loomed in shadows o'er the land," 

equally with the Cathedral, recalls the hand of Qundulph, that accomplished architect, whose 
facade at Mailing Abbey is of acknowledged resemblance to the west front of Bochester. 

As the great route to the Continent, and to the veritable "Loretto " of England (Becket's 
shrine at Canterbury), Bochester has been surrounded with many a varied and vivid recollection. 
Over its bridge crossed the travellers to their several destinations, and each succeeding age would 
bring vdth it the changeful array of passers to and from this city, to the metropolis or the Kentish 
coast. The crusader on his way to the army of the East, the attendant of the stat^y cardinal or 
foreign prince, the wayworn pilgrim, or the merchant voyager, would form but a few of these 
passengers who, in wending their route southwards, would say a passing prayer at the bridge 
chapel of All Souls. 

In studying the history and construction of Bochester Bridge, we shall see how ecclesiastical 
and social efforts were blended, and that by their combination much was done for the Church and 
State which is no^ accomplished in very different ways. 

A glance at the history of this structure may elucidate particulars of interest as to other bridges 
on which chapels were built or with which chapels were connected. Bochester Bridge, in early 
and mediaeval times, is much associated with the efforts of Ernulph, Gundulph, and Lan franc, who 
exerted themselves to obtain the aid of levies and money for its maintenance. The great friend- 
ship between Gundulph and Lanfranc would also cause a unanimity of action in all such matters 
of ecclesiastical and architectural importance. 

We find that the first bridge was constructed of wood, and that Prior Emulph's testimony is 
that it existed before 1215. Li the " Archseologia " of the Society of Antiquaries, vol. vii., is a 
description and plan of this ancient timber bridge, and it is worthy of note that this and London 
Bridge, also of wood, were built about the same time. Li both rivers, the current was strong, 
and lar(;e piles were driven into the bed of the stream, to divert its too rapid progress. 

EUburne, in his ^* Survey of Kent," states that, in 1281, the remains of the old bridge were 
borne down with the breaking of the frost, and canied away with the stream. There were many 
peculiarities connected with the earlier bridge. A tower of timber, with strong gates, was built 
at the east end, and used as a defence for the passage across it. Lambard, the Kentish Leland of 
the day, describes both these bridges, and fully specifies the conditions imposed on the king and 
the bishops for their maintenance and repair. The second bridge — the '^ fair bridge of stone ** — 
built by Sir B. Knolles and Sir John Cobham, in 1387, to the repair and maintenance of which 
Archbishops Morton and Warham contributed, now comes before our notice. 

We must remember that both the old bridges were in a different position, and were placed 
higher up the river Medway than the existing structure. 

It would seem that, though picturesque to behold, the dangerous state of the first wooden 
bridge formed a rhyming record, preserved in one of the Cottonian MS. in the British Museum, a 
MS. which formerly belonged to Dover Priory. Li lines of Norman-French is narrated the adven- 
tures of a minstrel, who would seem to have been a pilgrim to Cologne. He reached the 
^' mid way '* (or Medway ?), when a violent storm threw him into the river. Li his distress, he 
calls on the Virgin for help, and, by her aid, lands in safety about a league from the city, and 
making his way to a church situated in the said place, to offer up his thanks for preservation. 

The bridge on which our interest centres, as associated with the work of great prelates and 
the Church generally, was that I have before mentioned as built by Sir B. Knolles and Sir John de 
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Cobhanu The foundation charter of this bridge is preserved in the Bishops' Registers, a tran- 
script of which is contained in Thorpe's *' Castumale Boffense." The common seal of the wardens 
has a view of this bridge, and that of Bir John de Cobham, as its founder. There is another seal 
of the bridge, introducing a representation of the crucified Son in the arms of the Deity. 

By the preservation of such archives as the famous '' Textus Boffensis " in the Chapter 
Library of Rochester, and other documents in the sister Cathedral of Canterbury, we are enabled 
to trace many particulars relating to this bridge ; and last, though not least, the Arcbiepiscopal 
Registers of Morion and Warham, at Lambeth Palace, supply much information as to the architectural 
works of those primates. The names of these two men are indelibly united in the history and 
repair of this bridge, insomuch that the former (Cardinal Morton), on learning its ruinous condi- 
tion, issued in 1489 his famous mandate for 40 days' indulgence to all who would contribute to 
the repair of the bridge. Not only was this edict authorized by Pope Martin, but the Prior and 
Convent of Rochester, in 1445, also contributed their share towards the bridge repair. The 
mandate is so important that it is here transcribed in fuU.^ 

Some digression on the architectural works of Cardinal Morton, one of the great benefactors 
to the bridge, may, I hope, here be pardonably introduced. Ely Chapel, in Holbom (now used by 
the Roman Catholics), one of the finest examples of the early decorated style — ^noted both for 
beauty of design and historical associations — was one of his principal undertakings. As Chancellor, 
Primate, and Premier, he witnessed many changeful phases of history, specially during the eventful 
Wars of the Roses. With an influence almost as great as Wolsey's ; a patron of literature and the 
arts ; loved by his royal master, Henry VIL, his was a position of exceeding greatness I He repaired 
his Palaces at Lambeth and Canterbury, also his other houses in Kent, the gate, or entrance 
Tower, of Lambeth, being one of his noted works. When Bishop of Ely, he built, on the site of 
the ruined Wisbeach Castle, a brick tower, where he could overlook the work of repair and drainage 
in the fen districts — an undertaking of stupendous energy in those days ; he also erected the old 
pai-t of Hatfield House. Not the least of his architectural labours was the design for the roof of 
the cave of Bere Regis Church, in Dorsetshire, near his native place ; a roof that is striking for its 
constructive features, and for the abundance of its rich and quaint carving, terminating in figures, 
generally resembling its prototype at Westminster HalL To this Primate, the magnificent 
** Angel Steeple," in his own Cathedral at Canterbury, is ascribed ; and in the volume known as 
" The Christ Church Letters," is one from Prior Selling to the Cardinal Archbishop regarding this 
tower. Of this architect-Prelate no portrait remains, save in the panel painting of an attempted 
likeness on the screen of Plymtree Church, Devon, and a recumbent marble effigy over his tomb in 
the Crypt of Canterbury. 

Of Archbishop Warham, history records his care for the preservation of Rochester Bridge, 
by adorning it with iron balustrades, as seen in old prints ; this ornamentation was not completed 
till about 1570. Warham's architectural works were by no means so noted as those of Morton's, 
though his intercourse with artists and men of letters is a well-known fact. 

The Chapel of All Souls, at Rochester, as founded by Sir John Cobham, was intended chiefly 
for the use oi travellers, and three chaplains were appointed to officiate in it, and paid out of the 
income of the Bridge estates. According to the founder's will, three masses were to be said daily, 
and at each of these masses a collect was recited for the living and dead benefactors to the bridge 
and chapel, particularly Sir Robert EnoUes and Sir John Cobham. Stow, in his Annals, thus 
speaks of this fact : — *' In the which Ohappel was sometime a table hanging, wherein were noted 
the benefactors of the Bridge, as follows : — Sir Robert Enolles, Thomas Bowchier, Cardinal John 
Morton, Cardinal Henry Chichele, Archbishop Thomas Langley, Bishop of Durham, Archbishop 
Thomas Arundel, Richard Whittington, Mayor of London, and several others." 

^ Reoisteb of Abchbibhop Morton I. 25. — Universis sancte Mfttris ecclesie filijs presentes literas inspec- 
toris visuris vel audituris Johannes permissione diyina CantuariensiB Archiepiscopus tocius Anglie Primas et 
Apostolice sedis Legatus Salutem in eo qui est omnium vera salus. Pium obsequium et Deo gratum tociens 
impendere opinamur quociens mentes fidelium ad caritatis vel alterius pie devecionis opera aJectivis lodul- 
gentiarum muneribus propensius excitamus. De Dei igitur omnipotentis immensa misericordia Beatissime 
Marie Yirginis Matris sue ac beatorum Petri et Pauli Apostolorum ejus nocnon Sanctorum Alphegi et Thome 
Martirum patronorum nostrorum sacris mentis et precibus confidentea, Gunctis Christicolis per nostram provinciam 
Cantuariensem ubilibet constitutis de peccatis suis vere penitentibus contritis et confessis, qui Johanni Danyell 
seu cuicumque alij per ipsum deputato latori presencium ad reparacionem emendacionem seu construccionem 
pontis Civitatis Rofifensis, vulgariter nuncupati Rowchester brigge. qui in presenciarnm adeo ruptus et debilis 
existit quod in nonnullis sui partibus iam minatur ruinam, et nisi cicius reparetur emendetur aut construatur in 
brevi de verisimili funditus cadet in grave nocumentumet intoUerabiledampnum omnium Regni Anglie Incolarum 
saltem per illam viam itinerare volencium, quorum nonnulli qui per illam aquam discaminosam super quam 
predictus pons ediflcatur paucis diebus evolutis navigio transmeare voluerint medijs fluctibus naufragati miser- 
abiliter submersi sunt, ut per emendacionem et reparacionem seu construccionem sepedicti pontis memorata 
pericnia et alia quecumque similia caucius cicius et securius enitari possint infuturum, aliqua de bonis eis a Deo 
collatis gratis contulerint legayerint seu quovismodo assignaverint subsidia caritatis, xL dies Indulgencie tociens 
quociens graoiose concedimus per presentes. Ad nostrum beneplacitum tantum mode duraturum. In cuius Rei 
testimonium Sigilium nostrum presentibus est appensum. Datum in Manerio nostro de Lamehith «ecundo die 
Mensis Novembris Anno Donuni Aliliesimo eccclxxxix""' et nostre Tniaslacionis Anno tarcio. 
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Eilbame, in his ** Survey of Kent, 1659/* appears to have called it the ** Trinitie Chapel " — 
on what authority it is difficult to say. Philipott, in his '^ Kent Surveyed," 1659, says, " The 
Chapel, or chantry, of Rochester Bridge was founded in the year 1899, by John de Cobham, and 
dedicated to the Holy Trinity, and called at its first institution, All Souls' Chappel, because prayen 
and orisons were there to be ofiPered up for the health of all christian souls." The author further 
states that ^* prayers were to be made for those deceased before the foundation of the Chapel^ viz., 
for the soul of John Buckingham, formerly Bishop of Lincoln, and Sir William Wallworth, Lord 
Mayor of London, to whose valour and virtue, London owes the addition of a dagger to the arms 
of the City." 

Another chronicler, Fabyan, 1406, says : — " In this year Sir R. EnoUes, Ent.; made an ende 
of his werke at Rochester Bridge and Chappell, at the sayd Bridge-foot, and dyed shortly after, 
when he had newe re-edyfied the body of the White Fryers Churche, standing in Flete Strete, and 
done to that house many notable benefytes, whereafter he was buryed in the body of the sayd 
churche." 

Grafton, the chronicler (1409), says : — " This year Rochester Bridge was begun to be buylded 
of stone, and the same together with the Chappell standyng at the ende of the same, was finished 
by Sir R. Knolles, Knight." 

It is to be regretted that so few volumes exist that give any detailed history of this Chapel, 
and that particulars are few and far between, no treatise on its structure similar to that on the 
Chapels of Wakefield and Rotherham having yet appeared^ and statements concerning it are to be 
sought for in isolated papers and far-off referencea We learn, however, from the *^ Archeologia 
Cantiana," vol x., that in the inventories of Church goods, the following relates to the possession 
of the Chapel in the year 1549 : — 

BbIDQR CHAPKUi IN BOCHBSTBR XXXI. MaT II. £d. VL 

Hereafter f oloweth a true copie as well of all eache Qoode and Sta£F aa belonged to the Ohappell of Rochester 
Bridge within the city there and was sold to John Burwell of Rochester paymaster and receiver of the same 
bridge by William Hide as also his acquyttanoe made to the same John Bnrwell npon the recept of the Jewells 
and plate of the same chapell owte of the hands of the same John as hereafter doth f ollowe. 

The Sta£F of Seynt Clement's next the bridge sold and delyvered to Master John Barwell of Rochester 
and prysed by Fraoncis Folyett and Edward Mejar. 

Item a Goope of silke, very olde xvj'' Item a vestement of white silke with the 



Item ij, white clothes of silke xij'* 

Item ij, greene clothes of silke xij*** 

Item a yestment of velvett, olde with the 

apparell thereof iij"- 

liem iij olde and coorse vestments of damyx 

without th* apparell viij'* 

Item ij corporas caseis ... ... iiij*** 

Item ij masse books iiij*** 

Item ij cruetts of tynn ob. 

Item ij candelstikks xvj'* 

Item ij ourtaynos ij'* 



olde apparell xij*- 

Item a vestement of grene silke with the olde 

apparell ... ... ... .*, ... ij»* 

Item a vestment of domyx with the olde 

apparell ... ... ... ... ... yi*- 

Item vestment for lent vi*- 

Item a broken orosse of copper ... iiij** vij'* ob. 

Item a holly water stokk !]«• 

Item a brass pott xii<». 

Item a spitt and a payer of andyrons xij'- 

Item a Bell .^ xxx'- 



By me William Hide. 

Memorandum that I William Hide have receved of John Burwell of Rochester all the Jewells and plate as 
did belong to the Chappell of Rochester Bridge in Seynt Clement's parishe, and also the residue of all the goods 
as did belonge to the said Chappell, which seid goods I have sold unto the seid John Barwell the same goods for 
the sum of fiftie shillyngs Stirling. In wittness whereof I have subscribed this bill with my owne hand, writton 
the last daye of Maye in the second years of the reigne of our Sovereign Lord Edward the Sixth, by me, 

William Hide. 
1549. 

The Bridge Chapel seems to have ceased to be a plaee of worship rather by disuse than by 
legal dissolution, about the time of Elizabeth, for in the 19th of her reign Thorpe's "Custumale 
Boffense " has the following : — " The Queen's AttDmey-Oeneral sued the Wardens of the Bridge 
for £513, being the amount of £18 per annum for 28 years and a half, the last past, which sum 
was at that time presumed to be forfeited, and due to the Queen by virtue of Act Ist Ed. VL for 
dissolving Chantries. It not appearing to the Jury that any service had been performed there, nor 
stipend paid to any Chaplain or Chantry Priest, for officiating there, for 5 years next before the 
passing that Act, a verdict was given for the Wardens." It is interesting to note that another 
small chapel was built on the Strood end of the bridge, in which passengers crossing the bridge 
might previously kneel in devotion or offer thanks. This Chapel was built by Gilbert de Glanville, 
Bishop of Rochester (1185—1215). We learn that Queen Isabella, when she came to Strood, offered 
an oblation of 6s. 8d., in honour of the eleven thousand virgins, at this Chapel. Beverting to the 
Chapel of All Souls, we observe that from its enclosed position between the newly-erected Bridge 
Chambers on one side, and a large house on the other, it is difficult to obtain a- satisfactory view. 
Its length may be approximately given as 40 feet, and breadth 15 feet The outer wails, t.e., the 





; ^ 
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east and south, are more clearly visible from the adjoining Oastle grounds, as is also the general 
view of the Chapel Tou will perceive it is now roofless. The interior indicates, at the east end, 
the position of an altar, and the north and south walls are pierced windows respectively, two of 
which have been filled up by brickwork or masonry. There are traces of a piscina, and other 
remains, in the south wall, and in the Bridge Chambers adjoining are preserved interesting fragments 
of corbel heads and ornamental details, found during the clearing away of rubbish, and the 
opening up of this Chapel. 

I cannot omit to mention the careful way in which the authorities of the Bridge Chambers 
have lately had this interesting building railed in and preserved from danger, thus affording to the 
architect and antiquaiy an example of these rare structures, once the most frequented of wayside 
shrines of England. 

In thankfulness for safe journeys, for prosperous years ; as an atonement for daily omissions, 
the traveller of old would add some contribution in money or kind to the erection of a church ; 
and thus it was these edifices, the glory of our land, arose in due and beautiful succession. 
Their architects or master workmen, many of them good and great, and all itocording to their 
ability, devoted their loving efforts to the buildings under their care, and thus designed their best, 
and dedicated their talents and materials in making the richest offerings for the service of the 
Unseen. 



THE CHURCH OF ST. STEPHEN, WALBROOK. 



By THOMAS MILBOURN, AECHITECT. 



[The following notes on the church of St. Stephen, Walbrook, form the second and concluding 
part of a paper read before the St. Paul's Ecclesiological Society on the 7th March, 1882, the 
first part comprising the history of the church from circa a.d. 1096 (the earliest reference to its 
existence) to a.d. 1666, has been omitted, as it formed the subject of a paper, read by me in 
the church of St. Stephen, at a meeting of the London and Middlesex Archaeological Society, 
held 21st April, 1869, and has since been published in the transactions of that Society.* The 
following notes have been carefully compiled from the Parish records.] 

No mention is made in the Churchwardens' account for the year 1666, of the great fire, 
neither is there any reference to the plague in the account of the preceding year. The Church- 
wardens' accounts from Lady Day, 1667, to the present time, form a complete and perfect series. 

The following extracts from these accounts are of interest as relating to the present edifice. 

In the account of Adrian Quiney* from Lady Day, A.D. 1667, to Lady Day, a.d. 1668, is the 

following entry : — 

£ 8. d. 
Septemb^ 24th, Rec* of W" Hayes for y« lead washed out of y* Church rubbish 26 

And in the account of the same churchwarden from Lady Day, a.d. 1 668, to Lady Day, 

A.D. 1672, the following entries occur : — 

£ 8. d. 

Pd for pulling do wne y« Church wall next Mr. Polexf ens 2 00 

Pd in to y« Chamber of London to make up y« 600^ lone for y« building of y* Churche 

thirtey pounds ^. ... ... ... ... 80 



^ TranaactionB of the London and Middlesex Archseological Society, vol. v., p. 327 — 402. 

- This Adrian Quiney was son of Richard Quiney, citizen and grocer of London, a druggist in Bucklersbury, 
who in conjunction with his brother-in-law, Mr. John Sadler, also a citizen and grocer of London, 
and a druggist in Bucklersbury, presented to the Corporation of Stratford-upon-Avon, on the 22nd 
August, A.D. 1632, two gilt maces, "to be borne before the Bayliflfe and chiefe Alderman," 
** for the time beinge for ever, which donors and benefnctors were borne in," the *' Borough, and 
their fathers had been Bayliflfes and Aldermen of '* the **Borough." Two illustrations of these maces 
from admirable drawings by my friend Mr. William Gardner Colbourue, the present Mayor of 
Stratford-upon-Avon, will be lound in vol. 3, page 567, of the Transactions of the London and 
Middlesex Archaeological Society. It was Thomas Quiney, the brother of this Richard Quiney of 
Bucklersbury, who married Judith the youngest daughter of William Shakespeare, who is said 
to have married without her father's knowledge, m he mentioned her in his will as unmarried. 
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The account of JoHn Simpson from Lady Day, 1672, to Lady Day, 1673/ contains the 

following : — 

£ 8. d. 
y« 7th March P* for a Dinner at y« Swan in Old ffish Streete to Enter*" Dr. Wren & 

other Suruaers wt>> y« Vestrey and others Came to 9 90 

pd to y* Suruaer Gennarell per Or<*' of Vestrey, 20 Oinnes ffor a gratuetey to his Ladey 

to incuridg & hafltin y« rebolding y* Church Came to 21 

Paid Into y* Chamb*' of London per Or<*' of Vestrey to Aduance y« Rebilding y* Chnrch y* 

Bomo 01 ... ... ... *•• ... ••> ... ••• «. ••• ... ••• OvrU u u 

This last amount appears to have been lent by several of the parishioners, of whom John 
** Pollexphen " lent £50, and Gervase Cooper and Mr. Adrian Quiney £90. 

The 30th November, 1674, John Lilbume and Daniel Browne paid into the Chamber £500. 
This amount also appears to have been lent by divers of the parishioners. 

On the 2nd June, 1676, John Briscoe and William Disher paid into the Chamber by the loan 
of the said Chamber, at interest at 6 per cent., £1,000, on security of three warrants of £1,500 on 
the coal duty. 

The inventory of the goods and ornaments belonging to the .parish church, delivered to 
Mr. William Disher, churchwarden from Lady Day, 1676, to Lady Day, 1677, contains amongst 
other things the following entries : — 

No. 2 Livery potts or fflagons of Silver engraven and Enamelled marked S.S. conteining 122 oz. (. 
One Standing Communion Cupp with a cover q* 26 oz. 1\, 
One Trencher Plate to sett y« Bread on of Silv & gilt, q* 9 oz. 1\, 
One Standing Cupp of Plate, Silv and gilt Mr. Winstone's guift marked S.S. q* 55oz. 
One Silver Bason enamelled on y« Boss marked S.S. q* 49 oz. \, 
Four Dishes for gathering money. 

In the inventory for the year 1686, the two livery pots before mentioned are stated to be inscribed, 
1616 ; and the trencher with the two silver bowls, one engraved round with ** Prais wee the Lord 
with all our heartes," and the other engraved " The Guift of Bichard Winston to the Parish S.S/* 
are described a? weighing together 55 ozs. 

In the Churchwardens' account for the year, a,d. 1683, occur the following entries of which 
the three first are worth notice. 

£ 

P<i twice Bleeding Qantlett 

P<i Shauing gantlett's head twice 

Pd for a Wigg for Gantlett 

P** Mr. Robert Matson's bill for y« Parish dinner 7 

March P<i for a Book Called y* Homely 

April p<* Moweing y« Grass d; other things in y« church yard... 

The first entry of a Vestiy meeting after the great fire is of a Vestry held at the " Cardinal's 
Cap," in Moorfields, the 28th February, 1666, the churchwardens being Mr. Wm. Wilkinson and 
Adrian Quiney. 

At this Vestry it was ordered, ** That so much of y* churche lead be sould by y*' church- 
warden as will defray his Charges of securing y* uten sells of y* Church since y*' fire, and noe 
farther. '' 

In 1670, 22 Charles II., the parishes of St. Stephen, Walbrook, and St. Benet, Sherehog, were 
united into one parish, and the church of St. Stephen, Walbrook, was appointed the parish churcli 
of both. 

At a Vestry held at ** Mr. flletcher's Coffey house in Barge Court in Bucklers Burey," April 
12th, 1672, "The new instrument for a Select Vestrey taken out of 3'e Prerogative Court (many 
of ye olde Vestreymen being removed into other Parishes) was first read & gave greate 
satisfaction." 

At this Meeting, Churchwarden Quiney (who had been churchwarden from Lady Day, 1 666) 
moved the election of two other churchwardens, being desirous of being relieved of his 
" long trouble and charge.** The Vestiy chose Mr. John Sympson to be churchwarden in place 
of Mr. Wm. Wilkinson, who having removed out of the parish for some yeara gave no assistance 
in the affairs. Mr. Marriott, the Eector, pleaded his privilege of choosing a churchwai*den every 
other year ; and not having elected since he was Eector, said he chose Adrian Quiney upper 
churchwarden, and prevailed upon him to retain oflBce. 

At a Vestry held the 20th October, 1672, it was ordered *• That y® church Chest of wrightings 
now at Mr. Wilkinson's, a former Church warden, & now removed out of y* Parish, be brought 
back into *' the ** Parish and set at Mr. Polexten's house.'* 

At a Vestry held the 4th December, 1672, some of the vestrymen were sent to attend at the 
Court of Assistants of the Grocers' Company, then sitting at the Grocers* Hall, to ** begg their 
presence at y® laying y® fii*st foundation Stones of y* Church of St. Stephen's, Walbrooke,** on the 
17th inst., the said Company being patrons of the said church, " w*^'^ hindred y* debate of other 
concemes." 
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In a Memorandum following the Minutes of this last-mentioned Vestry, and dated 17th 
December, 1672, it sets forth that : — 

The first Stones in rebuilding St. Stephen's Church were laid in y« East foundacon by the persons 
hereafter menconed, & in ord' following : — 

1st.— The Right Hon'*^ Sir Rob* Hanson, K' L^ Major. 

2nd. — The Right Hon'*^ Sir Tho. Chitchly, one of his Maj*" privy covncil. 

3rd.— The Right Hon'" Sir Jno. Robinson, Liev* of his Maj*" Tower. 

Of y« Court of Assistance of y« Grocers* Company Patrons : — 

4th.— William Wade, Esqr. 6th.— Will Webb, Esqr. 

6th. — Mr. Jacob Boneale. 7th. — Deputy Jno. Sexton. 

8th. — Major Rich** Rogers. Uth. — Mr. Jno. Minns. 

Parishioners : — 

10th.— Mr. Robert Marriott, Rect' 
11th.— Mr. Henry Norton. 12th.— Mr. Will Hedges. 

13th.— Mr. Gervase Coop' 14th.— Mr. Jno. Worth. 



15th. — Adrian Qninev ) ri, , , 
l(5th.-Jno. Simpson" { Churchwardens. 

At a Vestry held I9th February, 1672-3, it was ordered that : — 



Dr. Christopher Wren, in consideration of his groat care & extraordinary paines taken in y« contriving 
y« designe of y* Church & assisting in y* rebuilding y« same be presente him or his Ladey 20 
guinneys in a Silke purse, & Mr. Woodrof y« Syrveyor w**» 6 guinneys, and y* they both be invited 
& desired to dine w'** y« vestrey, at y« Swan in olde fish-Street, y* next vestrey day w«:*» is apoynted 
this day fourtnigh. 

The Minutes of a Vestry held the 4th April, 1673, contains the following record : — 

The same day y« right hon'^^ S' Thorn. Chltchley whose Ancestors were the founders of o' Church 
sent us 100" towards y* rebuilding y« same. 

At a Vestry held the 4th June, 1673, it was ordered that the ground upon which the 
minister's house stood before the great fire, should be let to one who would erect thereon a good 
house for a merchant. 

It was also ordered : — 

Mr. Hooke ffiue Gineys to be giuen him for his paynes in Surveying & measureing y* Ground y^ 
belongeth to y« parish, & y* he be desired to giue his assistance in y« Minist'" G** & in y« Ground * 
next y« Church for a house for y Minister to be Built. 

The 15th October, 1673, Mr. John Lilburae's tender of £15 15s. per annum for the site of 
the lat« minister's house was considered. 

In 1673, a dispute appears to have arisen between the parish and Mr. Polexfen, with reference 
to the building of the wall at the south side of the church, the progress of which he had stopped ; 
and at a Veatry held the 12 th November the same year, it was arranged, among other things, upon a 
settlement of the dispute : that Mr. Polexfen should have a vault appropriated to his family in a 
convenient place in the church. That a pew should be allowed to himself and family in some 
convenient place when the church should be pewed ; and that the doorway into the churchyard 
out of his garden should be free to him and his family when any service was performed in the 
chmch. 

Among the several items mentioned in an inventory of the church goods, dated 28th May. 
1675, are the following : — 

The Spindle and Vane which stood vpon y* top of y« Steeple; y* Saints Bell and Clapp"" Belonging to 

it, with 3 Bell Clapp" and y* Topp of y« Tenner Clapp' 
28^*> of Small Plates for graues being Brass. 
40^^ of Large Graue Plates all with superscriptions. 
2cwt 2q" 26ib Sheet Lead, 2 Cramps of Iron q* l2»b 

This inventory is signed by Daniel Browne, churchwarden. 

At a Vestry held 31st May, 1678, it was ordered that the church be forthwith pewed ** the 
Moddell for the worke in Scantlings & Workmanship to be Like S'. Nicholas Ooleabbey." And at a 
Vestry held the llth June, 1678, it was agreed that Roger Dainer and Stephen Colledge should 
pew the church at the rates mentioned. 

By an order dated July 10th, 1679, and signed by the Bishop of London and James Edwards. 
Lord Mayor of London, it was directed that the works to the tower should be carried on, the 
church having been begun in 1672, and the parishioners having advanced j£3,000 towards building 
it. This order was issued in consequence of the tower remaining incomplete. * 

i Preserved in Bundle marked G. in the parish chest. 
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In a bill of joinei's' work executed between January 7tli, 1678, and June Tth, 1679, is set 
forth the cost of several works to the interior of the church, viz. : — 

Pulpit & tipe, made ready and finished up ... 

For the Altar-piece, ditto ... ... ... ... 

For the Rail and Ballusters round the Communion tahle, ditto 

For the Communion table, made and delivered ... ... 

For taking down and altering the partitions and making ready and fitting the Reader's 

uesK and v^ieriLS soav ... ... ..■ ... ... •>. ... ... •>. ... 

For the pulpit stairs, with a frame and door fitted under them, and 16 feet of benching 

fitted up in the Aisle .•• ... ... ... ... ... ... ..• ••• 

Total ... £181 5 U 

The above charges do not appear to have included the cost of carving, for in a bill for carving 
done for Mr. Greecher, preserved in Bundle marked L preserved in the parish chest, the charge for 
the several works is described as follows : — 

j\DOUi xne X ipe ... ... *•• »•• ... ... ... •*• ••• ... ... 

The body of the pulpit ... ... ... ... ... ..• ..• ... ... 

The Reading and Clark's pew 

Carving the Altar-piece ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 

xvaii anci i>anisver ..• ... ... ... ... ... ..• ... ... ... ... 

For Carving the Communion table 

Total ... £100 1 0^ 

The parishioners of St. Stephen's having determined to sell the bells of the church, the 
parishioners of St. Benet, Sherehog, complained to the Bishop of London, who issued an order, 
dated the 11th January, 1681, prohibiting the sale until he shuuld have heard both sides of the 
question, and thereby judge if there were any necessity for the sale. 

By an agreement, dated 8th December, 1681 (33 Charles XL), made between John Whiteing 
and James Darrell, churchwardens, of the first part, and Thomas Greecher, of London, joiner, and 
William Newman, of London, carver, of the other part, it was agi'eed : — 

That they should, before the 25th day of March next ensuing, substantially, in good and 
workmanlike manner, wainscot, or cause to be wainscoted, the Vestry-house, or room of or 
belonging to the said parish, or parish church, from the pavement tenne foot high, with yellow 
deal at ^s. per yard, according to city measure. Also, before the said 25th, provide and fix two 
screens of oak, one at and with the east door, the other at and with the west door. 

That at the east door to be £11 ; that at the west door to be £52 lOs. Payment for the 
same to be made one month after the works were executed. They also covenanted to make good 
all cracks and flaws for three years after the said 25 th of March. 

At a Vestry, held 17 th June, 1681, it was ordered that a petition be delivered to the Court 
of Aldermen, for (as the minutes described it) '* demoUishing y* house of office w®*' is in y® Stockes 
Market by y" north dore of y® Church." 

At a Vestry meeting, held the 23rd November, 1681, it was ordered that the fourth bell be hung 
with the '* Sance " bell, and that the other four be sold. 

At a Vestry held the 12th December, 1681, it was ordered that a petition be presented to 
the Court of Aldermen, with reference to the erection of a porch opening into the Stocks Market 
by the parishioners. Following this order, a petition appears to have been presented to Sir John 
Moore, Knight, Lord Mayor (1681-2), setting forth that the steeple of the said church, by the first 
design, was made fronting the High Street, or Stocks Market, for a public ornament, but after- 
wards it was ordered that a handsome and ornamental porch, fronting the market, should be built 
instead, and in pursuance an order was then signed for the building by the Lord Mayor and the 
Lord Bishop of London, dated the 10th of July, 1679. Whereupon Sir Christopher Wren made a 
draught for the said porch, for a general ornament, '* and hath often expressed his readiness 
to proceed therein if Ground were assigned for the same," for obtaining which a petition was 
presented, but was opposed by the " if armers of the Marketts." Now, the said porch not being 
designed for any advantage to the inhabitants of the parish, but for a public ornament *' to the 
said Church and this Honourable City,'' and your petitioners having been at great cost in beautifying 
the church, ** answerable to the Said intended Porch," and do humbly conceive the ground of 
small benefit to the City being at present employed for '' Slaughter-houses, Stables, Comon Jakes, 
and such like vses. to the great anoyance of all the Neighbourhood, and othera resorting to the 
said Church," and praying that the matter be considered and settled. 

The above petition appears to have been referred to three Aldermen, by an order dated the 
13th December, 1681, with power to call before them the " ff armers of the Marketts," etc., and to 
report to the Court thereon. The Committee presented their report to the Bight Hon. the Lord 
Mayor and Court of Aldermen, at a Court held the 18th July, 1682. In this report they stated 
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that, having viewed the ground of the market required by the parishioners, they were of opinion 
that a portico there would be very ornamental, and were informed that the cost would not exceed 
£300, and recommended his Lordship to move the Lord Archbishop of Canterbury and the Lord 
Bishop of London, that an order might be issued out to Sir Christopher Wren, for building the 
same, if the parishioners would (as they had promised) set up a clock and a handsome dial thereon. 

They also further gave it as their opinion that the ground for the portico should be purchased 
out of the money appropriated for building of churches, and annexed to the said parish church. 

This report is dated May 2nd, 1 682, and bears the signature of two members of the Com- 
mittee, an endorsement on the same states that the " fiParmers of the Marketts " agreed to the 
matter, and the Court approved and recommended the Lord Mayor to move for the building of the 
porch. 

The proposed erection of a porch to the north doorway leading into the Stocks Market 
appears to have failed, for at a Vestry held September 11th, 1685, complaint being made by several 
parishioners that the '* Intended dore way for a porch into the Stocks Market was at the present a 
greate anoyance to the Church by reason of the offenciue Stincks and Sents y^ came from Several 
Shedds y^ Jo3med to it as a Slaughter house, herbe shop," etc. it was ordered to be closed up with 
brickwork. 

The 17th March, 1686, the question of making a porch into the Stocks Market was again 
brought forward, but postponed until the arrival in Town of Colonel Quiney, but the subject does 
not appear to have been again considered after this date. 

After the great fiie, the rectors of St. Stephen's, Walbrook, having no dwelling-house in the 
parish, the Vestry determined to build one, and at a Vestry held the 9th December, 1691, it was 
ordered that the Sector and Colonel Quiney be requested to wait upon the Bishop of London and the 
Grocers' Company, and obtain their permission to erect the same on a piece of vacant land about 
twenty feet square adjoining the church, and whereon part of the church destroyed by fire formerly 
stood. 

The Bector (Mr. Wm. Stonestreet), William East and James Saunders, churchwardens, having 
accordingly laid the matter before the Bishop and the Grocers* Company, the latter at a Couii; of 
Assistants held the 10th February, 1692, gi'anted permission, as patrons, for the house to be erected; 
and the Lord Bishop of London granted by his licence or faculty dated the 20th February, 1692, full 
authority to the Vestry to erect the same. 

At a Vestry held December 9th, 1692, it was agreed by the Bector and the parish that the 
bounds of the chancel, which belonged to the minister, was all the upper part of the church from 
the cross aisle, excepting the north and south aisles, which aisles belong to the parish the whole 
length of the church. 

At a Vestry held September 18th, 1708, "Mr. Bolph" reported that "he had agreed for a 
large Engin for which the parish is to pay Thirty-two pounds on the deliuery of the same." 

At the Vestry held the lOth April, 1776, Mr. Ljme having reported to the Vestry that the 
painting given by Dr. Wilson to the parish was ready, and would be delivered in a few days ; also 
that it was necessary to brick-up the large window at the east end in order to fix the picture It 
was ordered that the churchwardens do give orders for bricking up the window and provide all 
things necessary for fixing the said picture. 

At a joint Vestry held 26th November, 1777, the churchwardens having informed the Vestry 
that Dr. Wilson, the Rector, had erected a monument to the memory of ** Mrs. Catherine Macauley, 
widow (then living), without a licence or faculty, and that they had presented him at the visitation 
held at Christ Church on the 20th inst.*' 

It was ordered that the Vestry Clerk write to Dr. Wilson and request him to remove the 
monument. In consequence of an order from the Bishop, the monument was shortly after 
removed. Dr. Wilson appears to have been extravagantly enraptured with the political opinions 
of Mrs. Macauley and erected the monument (a mai'ble statue) on the east side of the church and 
directly facing the south aisle. 

We must all admit that next to St. Paul's Cathedral the church of Stephen is Sir Christopher 
Wren's finest work. One writer has gone so far as to assert " that Italy cannot produce a modem 
edifice to equal it in taste, proportion, and beauty." Another writer speaks of the setting up 
of the dome of the church as "a kind of probationary trial*' of the architect "previous to his 
gigantic operation of fixing one on his octangular superstructure in the centre of his new St. Paul's." 

The length of the church within the walls is 82 feet 6 inches by a width of 59 feet 6 inches. 
The height to the soffit of the ceiling of the side aisles is 36 feet, and to the top of the dome 
63 feet. 

Although the present edifice is known to most students of architecture, a description of its 
principal architectural features may be deemed of interest ; and I feel that in giving this description 
I cannot do better than largely quote from that of a writer in 1813.' 



^ 6entleman*8 Magazine, pp. 541-543, part !., voL 83, 1813. 
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The plan of tbe present church is an oblong, or parallelogram, the columns supporting the 
roof and dome being arranged to form nave, side aisles, transept, and chancel, thus giving the 
interior a cruciform appearance. Access to the church is obtained by a flight of stone steps in the 
porch at the west end, fronting Walbrook ; the floor of the church being six feet six inches above the 
level of the street pavement. The porch is central, and forms an addition to the west end of the nave ; 
at the top of the steps is a doorway opening into a lobby or vestibule, of apsidal form, constructed 
under the organ gallery. This gallery flUs the whole width of the west end of the nave, the nave 
having been extended about eleven feet westward longer than the side aisles, to allow of its 
construction. 

The tower stands detached from the church on the north side of the entrance, the vestry- 
room intervening between the same and the west end of the north aisle. From the position of the 
tower it has been conjectured, by more than one writer, that it was erected on the site — if not on 
the old foundations-— of the tower of the church destroyed in a.d. 1666, and also that the walls of 
the present edifice were likewise partly Erected on the old walls. This view as to a portion of the 
walls of the church is materially endorsed by the discovery I made during the recent repairs of 
part of the north wall of the old church, at the west end of the north aisle, next the vestry-room, 
which I shall more fully describe hereafter. Although I was unable to discover any old work in 
the base of the present tower, I am of opinion that it was erected on the site of the old tower. 
It is evident from the petition presented to the Lord Mayor in 1681-2, that Sir Christopher Wren 
provided for the erection of the tower in a position more suitable to the general design of the 
church. Newcourt, in his Bepertorium, quoting froin Stow, says that the tower of the church 
was not destroyed, or the bells melted ; this is probably correct, as I have before mentioned, the 
bells are recorded to have been preserved, but from the nature of the work of the present tower, 
internally and externally above the ground level, also its great height and weight of the stone- 
work, it goes far to prove that no portion of walls of the old tower was utilized, unless it was the 
foundation, and this is extremely doubtful. 

"• The church has Ave aisles or arcades in width (north and south), and six in length (west 
and east), so arranged by columns, in a manner singular and on the most just geometrical 
principles. 

" The two outermost arcades on the west and one at the east end, with one on the north and 
south sides, give four conjoined arcades. The innermost arcade commencing at the second ditto 
west, sixth ditto east, and the other two noi*th and south constitute the space for tuiiiing of the 
dome ; a most fortunate commixture of the lines whereby its circle, its fo«r angular springera, its 
four recessed introductory arcades (each of which necessarily multiply by the direction of the 
lines into eight distinct parts of arches and spandrels), are scientifically brought out to bear on 
each other's several properties ; evidence of the great forecast and instense study of the celebrated 
profession alist. Near the west, the font ; in the southern part, the pulpit ; and at the cast, the 
altar. Thus we find the ancient disposure of these sacred objects still preserved." 

Prior to the introduction of the hot-water apparatus for heating the church, fireplaces 
existed in the centre of each of the north and south aisles. 

The interior of the church remains in the same state as described by the early writer before 
referred to, viz.: The entrance porch has a plain ceiling in one compartment with bold cornice; 
the doorway into church from top of steps has a kneed architrave, ornamented with side scrolls 
which support the cornice ; in the frieze a cherub head keystone and drapery. The vestibule before 
referred to leads through a screen into the church. This screen has a circular- headed doorway in 
the centre, and a square-headed doorway on each side ; " the design is elaborate, Corinthian 
columns on pedestals, circular pediment compartment, cherub with foliage, festoons of fruit, flowers 
and drapery. The organ case above pursues the same rich course, with cherubim heads, 
angels with trumpets, Boyal arms, etc. Looking eastwards, the great purpose of the new architec- 
tural essay is brought upon the sight : right and left, Corinthian columns (shafts plain) upon 
octangular pedestals, supporting an exceeding rich foliaged entablature (no regular architrave), 
on which spring the groins of the arcades ; the soffit of the arch has a rich border of fi-uit and 
flowers. The several arcades that diverge and fill the entire scene (within them the various 
windows, both circular-headed and oval) set in complete view the dome. It is divided into eight 
great compartments (each containing semi-compartments, filled with palm-wreaths, roses, and other 
ornaments), corresponding with the eight arches of the arcades. In the centre of the dome, the 
circular lantern In the spandrels of the eight arches, guederon shields and foliage. 'J'he architraves 
to the same arches, each springing from an united support of foliage, are much enriched ; their 
keystones have cherubim heads. The cornice to the dome is Doric, with drops in the mutiles. 
flowers in the soffit, etc. Corinthian pilasters are attached to the walls at the west and east 
ends, associating with the columns, making out the lines in these directions ; north and 
south, rich brackets make out the lines in a similar manner. Wainscot panelling to a certain 
height cover the walls, with shields and arms of the Grocers' Company on the frieze at intervals. 
The font, rather plain ; but its octangular canopy full of embellishments, in twisted Ionic columns, 
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cherubim heads, angels in foliaged bowers, angels on each angle of the cornice, a crown, etc. 
"The pulpit, hexagonal in its ornaments, seems to have exhausted all the ai-t of the carver; 
it rests centrically on a slender shaft, -but abutting principally, for suppoii;, against a massive 
square Ionic pilaster ; the canopy, usually called the sounding board, rests also on " the same 
•* pilaster. To enumerate the ornaments, they are formed in compaitments ; cherubim heads, 
angels, festoons of fruit and flowers, a romanized finial," etc. 

" The altar-steps, rails (twisted balusters), and table, with rich double scroll feet, are semi- 
ovals in form ; over the altar compartments of drapery, fruit and flowers, foliage, etc. Corinthian 
columns succeed, with compartments for the Creed, Lord's Prayer, and Ten Commandments, on 
which is an entablature, surmounted by a shield bearing the letters LH.S.** 

Externally, the west front facing Walbrook,- with the exception of the porch, is hidden 
from view by having been built against. The entrance porch has a circular-headed doorway 
with pilasters, Doric caps ; on the summit of the architrave are ornamental scrolls, supporting 
an oval -perforated compartment; over it a guederon shield, with dependingl arge festoons 
of fruit and flowers. These festoons are executed in Bath stone. The elevation of the porch is 
finished with a cornice. Over the porch has been erected a modem addition, now forming part of 
house No. 38, Walbrook. The tower itself is in four stories ; in the first and second stbries a 
window with plain Doric sill, architrave and entablature. Third story, plain circular window. 
Fourth story, Doric semi-circular-headed window, with kneed architrave, and plain key-stone ; 
general cornice, flutes in the flat bands ; an entablature succeeds, with balustrade to parapet 
and piers at the angles. The work in continuation may be termed a spire romanized. An Ionic 
perforated pavilion raised on a pedestal, with breaks (in which is a doorway with a fluted 
entablature), marks the principal portion. ** The Ionic columns at the angles are disposed on the 
figures three in one, aided by corresponding pilasters ; the entablature plain ; a small parapet with 
breaks ; at its angles small domes and bosses. A demi-perforated pavilion succeeds ; double pilasters 
and entablature, globe vases at the angles. Three tiers of pedestals carry up the lines, each still 
diminishing, until the vane terminates the structure. The other aspects of the tower and spire 
similar. 

North front. — First story : the lower half a blank, the upper half of the same is marked ty a 
plain string and six oval windows (the string-course, architrave, and key-stones with cheinibim 
heads were hacked off when the walls were cemented in 1813, but the string-course has since been 
replaced), block cornice. Second story; the dome principal, supported by pedestal-formed breaks, 
each with their incumbent windows for lighting the body of the building. The dome is ribbed 
by foldings of the leadwork, it finishes with a circular lantern and vane. On the right, the 
line of windows for the western pai*t of the church. 

East front. — In the centre a large semi-circular-headed window in three-lights ; with 
architrave and pilasters finished with brackets at the base on each side ; above them pedestals 
and scrolls. Eight and left, semi-circular-headed windows, with architraves to match the large 
windows, and circular ditto for side aisles ; below a door opening into the churchyard from the 
north aisle. The block cornice from north front is turned on to this aspect. 

During the recent repairs to the church, internally and externally, executed under my supervision, 
I was instinicted to remove the whole of the unsightly cement casing of the tower and the noi*th 
wall ; in so doing I discovered part of the north wall of the old church at the west end of the north 
aisle next the vestry room, and against which a building had evidently stood jutting into the Stocks 
Market, the north face of the wall being exceedingly rough and made up with rough Kentish ragstone 
and chalk rubble intermixed; and in the wall of the present church where it has been raised on the 
old work I found a few small pieces of moulded stonework evidently belonging to the ancient stinic- 
ture. From the style of the moulding of one piece I have presei-ved it may have belonged to the first 
church mentioned, some of the materials of which were probably utilised in the construction of the 
walls of the second building. I also found that numerous pieces of black marble, and other stones of 
old character, had been used in building the wall of the west end of the noiih aisle. On removing 
the cementwork in the centre of the north wall, I found the north door bricked up as described in 
the Vestry Minutes ; I removed the face of this brickwork and filled up the opening with stone to 
match the other work, taking care to retain the outline of the old opening. I also removed the face 
of the old wall at the west end, and faced the same with stonework coiTesponding with the other 
parts. On removing the cementwork from the tower, I found the stone-facing had been consider- 
ably damaged by the masons in hacking down the stones to form a key for the cement, I was 
therefore compelled to redress the stones as far as practicable to remove the chisel marks, and re- 
moved all the decayed stones, replacing the same with new. 

It is clearly evident that the several walls were not rendered over with cement in May, 1813. 
as a writer at that time fully describes the external architectural features of the church, but pro- 
bably it was done later in the year, as I find a contract was entered into the 25th June, 1813, for 
repairs to the church at a cost of £1,633, therefore the gentleman who referred to what he termed 
"Skinning St. Stephen " in concluding a very animated speech at the Mansion House in 1880 on 
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the occasion of a meeting held to inaugurate a Society for the Protection of City Churches, and 
who declared his opinion that Sir Christopher Wren never intended the stones to be exposed, must 
have formed a wrong conclusion. 

The north wall is divided into two stories, the first cased with Kentish rag laid in irregular 
courses, and the second or top story faced with Bath stone ; on removing the cementwork, I 
discovered that the two stories had been divided by a projecting stnng-course, but this, as also 
the Doric architrave mouldings, and cherub key-stones to the windows, had been hacked off to 
receive the cementwork. I replaced the string-course, but was unable to do other than carefully 
dress down the face of the stonework, so as to remove the marks of the masons' tools. I was not 
able to remove the cementwork from the walls of the clerestory, for upon examination of the 
same, to my great surprise, I found the walls were faced with red bricks, with Bath stone dressings 
to the windows, and that the whole had been cruelly hacked to form a key for the cementwork. 

The several works of repair, internally and externally, recently executed under my supervision, 
cost the sum of £2,424 12s. Id. 

The whole of the boarded floors and joists of the church are tainted with dry rot, and should be 
removed and replaced with new, otherwise ere long it will considerably injure the woodwork of 
the pews. I have strongly urged that the whole surface under the pews should be concreted and 
covered with asphalte, previous to a new floor being laid ; and that the aisles should also be 
asphalted, relaying all the memorial of stones in situ on Portland cement concrete, to prevent 
the damp rising, in the same manner that I have recently treated the aisles in the church of 
St. MUdred, Bread Street. 

I must not omit to mention that, on examination of the ornamental work in the panels of 
the dome, some of which project as much as fifteen inches from the face of the panels, I found the 
work composed of hair mortar, modelled to the required shape, and whilst damp trimmed up 
with a sharp instrument. 

Burials were discontinued in the church by an order of Council, dated the 8th August, 1853. 

The paintings of Aaron and Moses on the altar-piece appear to have formerly belonged 
to one of Gothic design, the top of each being pieced to suit the present square-headed frames. 

Of the monuments in the church, two deserve special mention, viz. that of John Lilbume, 
grocer and citizen of London, afiQxed to the column on the right hand of the chancel. This John 
liilbume was the husband of Isabella Quiney the niece of Thomas Quiney, husband of Shakespeare's 
daughter Judith. The other monument is that on the north wall to the memory of Dr. Croly, 
for many years the respected Rector of the parish. 

With reference to the stained glass, I may mention that the large east window, by Willament, 
was put in, in 1851, at the expense of the Grocers' Company. The other windows, by Alexander 
Gibbs, were put in, in 1862, at the expense of the parishioners as a memorial to their late esteemed 
Rector, Dr. Croly. 

When the east window was put in, the painting presented to the parish by the Rev. Dr. 
Wilson in 1776, and which cost 700 guineas was removed to its present position on the north wall. 

This grand painting by West is commonly called the Martyrdom or Stoning of St. Stephen, 
though it really represents the friends of the same taking up his body after he had received his 
death, and has been much criticized ; but, taken as a whole, it possesses great merit, and has 
recently been pronounced by two eminent artists to be one of West's finest works, and of 
considerable value. 

This painting has been carefully and thoroughly cleaned by Mr. S. Coombes, of the Strand. 

The organ which is fixed over the west entrance is a powerful instrument, by England, and 
was built in 1765.^ 

In conclusion, I have to express my thanks to the Rev. William Windle, M.A., Rector of 
St. Stephen's, for his kindness and courtesy in permitting me access to the parish records for the 
purposes of this paper. 

^ Malcolm's, Lond. Red. 



by VH^tJohn Hope 
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NOTES 
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AECHITECTCEAL HISTOEY OF EOCHESTEE CATHEDEAL 

CHUECH. 

BY 

W. H. ST. JOHN HOPE, B.A., F.S.A. 



[I have endeavoured in the following pages to put together a few notes on the architectural 
history of the cathedral church of Rochester — a building which has not received the attention it 
deserves at the hands of archaeologists. It is much to be regi*etted that the late Professor Willis 
never completod his projected monograph on Rochester, and unfortunately the manuscript cannot 
be found amongst his papers. After (Uligent search through the whole of his collections I have 
only succeeded in finding block ground-plans of the church and crypt. These, however, add 
nothing to what is already known. I am much indebted to Mr. J. T. Irvine, who was clerk of 
the works during part of Sir G. G. Scott's restoration, for the loan of his most valuable notes on 
the fabric, taken while the building was under repair. 

With regard to the references, I have as far as possible consulted the original manuscripts, 
for the printed versions given by Wharton and others are often not to be relied on.] 



•' In the year of the Incarnation of our Lord 604, Augustine, the archbishop of the Britons , 
ordained two bishops, namely, Mellitus and Justus ; " Mellitus was sent to London, '* but Justus 
Augustine ordained bishop in the city of Dorubreve (that is, Rochester), in which king ^thelbert 
made the church of the blessed Andrew the apostle. He also presented many gifts to the bishops 
of each church, and added lands and possessions for the use of those who were with the bishops." ^ 

^' In this church the holy Justus was the first bishop, and he ordained priests to serve God in 
it, for whose sustenance king ^thelbert gave a portion of land, which he called Priestfield, to the 
end that the priests serving God might have and hold it for ever. He added also, to endow the said 
church, Doddingheme, and the land which extends from the Medway to the east gate of the city 
of Rochester on the south part, and other lands without the city walls to the north." ' 

" In the year of the Dicamation of our Lord 644, the very reverend father Paulinas, formerly 
bishop of York, but then bishop of the city of Rochester, passed away to the Lord on the 6th of 
the Ides of October, and was buried in the church of the blessed apostle Andrew, which king 
^thelbert built in the same city from the foundations.'' ' 

From these entries we learn (1) that king ^thelbert was the founder and builder of the 
cathedral church of St. Andrew; (2) that it was of stone, for Bseda distinctly says he built it 
a fundamenfis^ an expression which would hardly apply to a wooden structure ; (3) that bishop 
Justus, himself a monk, placed the church in the hands of secular priests ; (4) that the king 
endowed it with land (which furnished the site of the cathedral church) ; and (5) that the early 

^ *'Aiiiio Dominicse incamationis sexcentesimo quarto AagnstiniiB Brittaniamm archiepiscopus, ordinavit 

duos episcopoB, MeUitum videlicet et Justum Justum vero in ipsa Cantia Augustinus episcopum ordinavifc in 

civitate Dorubrevi in. qua rex ^dil beret ecclesiam beati Andreas apostoli fecit, qui etiam episcopis utriusque 

ecclesiae dona multa obtulit ; sed et territoria ac possessiones in usum eomm qui erant cum episcopis adjecit.'* 
Bceda Historia EccUsiattica Gentis Anglorurfiy 11. 8. 

3 « In hac ecclesia Roffe. sanctus Justus episcopus sedit primus, et presbiteros ad serviendum deo in ea ordinavit. 
ad quorum victum presbiterorum. Rex Ethelbertus unam porcionem terrsB dedit. quam vocavit Prestefeld. 
eo quod presbiteri deo servientes jure perpetuo earn possiderenl Addidit eoiam ecdeaiam dotare cum Doddyng- 
heme et cum terra que est a Medewaye usque ad orientalem portam Civitatis Roffe in anstrali parte et aliis terris 
extra mumm civitatis versus partem aquilonem." £. Regialro TemporcUivm EccUsie et Episcopalua Roffensia, f . 4, 
and Thorpe's Reginirum, Roffmse (London, 1769), page 1. 

' *'Ab ineamatione Dominica anno sexcentesimo quadragesimo quarto, reverentissimus pater Paulinuf, 

Suondam qnidem Eburacensis, sed tunc Hrofensis episcopus civitatis, transivit ad Dominum sexto iduum 
Ictobriumdie sopultusque est inseoretario beati i^iostoli Andrese, quod rex ^dilberct a fundamentis in eadem 

Hrofi civitate construxit.*' Bseda, III. 14. 
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bishops were buried in the church at least' as early as 644, whereas the metropolitan chorch of 
CSanterbary did not obtain such a privilege until 740, a century later. 

In 676; ^thelred, king of the Mercians, laid waste Kent, and defiled the churches and 
monasteries. The city of Rochester did not escape the common slaughter, and Bseda^ relates that 
when bishop Putta, who was absent at the time, heard that his church was depopulated and robbed, 
he refused to return, and betook himself to Sexwulf, bishop of the Mercians, iu whose diocese he 
spent the rest of his days without taking any steps to recover his own see. His successor, 
Guichelm, according to the same authority, also left Rochester after a short time, because of the 
lack of things {prae inopia rerum). There is, however, no statement as to the destruction of ^thelbert's 
church, and, if it had been fired, a stone structure would not be likely to sustain much further 
damage than the loss of its wooden roof and furniture. Moreover, we find that four hundred years 
afterwards the site of the grave of bishop Paulinus, who was buried before the sacking of the city, 
was perfectly well known. 

In 726, bishop Tobias died and was buried in the apse (porticu) of St. Paul the apostle, 
which, within the church of Si Andrew, he had made into a place of sepulture for himself .< This 
is the only passage in history which gives us any sort of clue to the plan of the old church, but 
slight as it is, we are able to glean something from it. Since ^thelbert had been converted to 
Christianity by foreigners, one of whom was the first bishop of Rochester, it seems probable that 
the first church would be built in the Roman manner, that is, on the basilican plan, and. as was 
the case at Lyminge (which was founded by a daughter of iBthelbert), with an apse at each end^^ 
the high altar being in the western one, which would be the apse of St. Andrew. The apse of St. 
Paul was therefore at the east end, and in it bishop Tobias made for himself a burying place. Of 
course, this is pure conjecture, but I shall cite evidence further on that seiems somewhat to confirm 
such a view. 

For the next three hundred and fifty years the history of the fabric is a blank. It must, 
however, be noted that several charters of the kings of Mercia and Kent granted during this long 
interval, speak of lands ad augmentum monasterii. These words were taken by the medi»val 
chroniclers to imply the introduction of monks before the Norman Conquest, but the phrase is 
evidently loosely used to denote the college of the seculars/ of whose non-removal in Norman times 
we have ample evidence. 

In 1075, Si ward, bishop of Rochester, died and was succeeded by Amost, a monk of Bee. 
When the new bishop came to the see, the church appears to have been in a most deplorable con- 
dition, much of its property had been alienated, and the college of seculars was reduced to four 
canons. Before, however, Arnost, who had been specially appointed by Lanfranc to correct this 
state of things, could carry out the necessary reforms, he died, having been bishop only half a year. 

Lanfranc now determined to convert the ancient secular foundation into one of regulars. But 
he was at a loss for some time to find a suitable agent, and it was not until 1077 that he bestowed 
the vacant see on another of the monks of Bee, Qundulf by name. Owing to the poverty-stricken 
condition of the church, the new bishop was unable at first to carry out the archbishop's design. 
But the latter having by the king*s aid recovered the possessions that had so long been alienated, 
Ckmdulf was able, in 1082, to introduce, in lieu of the four seculars, twenty Benedictine monks.' 

The old church, apparently that of ^thelbert, was by this time almost ruined by age, and, 
moreover, too small for the new convent. The bishop accordingly set to work to pull it down, or, 
at any rate, so much of it as was in his way, and build an entirely new one. By Lanfranc's aid, 
this is said to have been finished within a few years. A '' circuit of offices " was also built for the 
monks.* When these things had been done in the presence of a great concourse of ecclesiastics and 
layfolk, Qundulf " with great solemnity approached the sepulchre of the most holy confessor 
Paulinus, who had been buried in the old church," and translated the treasure of his holy relics 
into the new building, where they were placed in a silver shrine given by the archbishop.^ 

1 Bffida, IV. 12. 

' ** SepoltoB vero est in portion sanoti Paul! apostoli, quam intra eodeBiam sancti AndresB sib! ipse in loeom 
sepnlohri feoerat" BsBda, V. 23. 

For the reasons for translating jDorticus by apse, see WULis's Arehiteotnral History of Canterbury Cathedral, 
p. 89, note m. 

» Cotton, MS. Nero, D, it. fol. 108 b and 104 a. 

A <* Tempore ergo brevi elapso ecclesia nova veteri destmota incipitur, offioinarum ambitos eonrenienter 
disponnntor. opus omne intra paacos annos Lan franco psctmias sumministrante multas perficitnr." Cott, MS, 
Nero, A. 8, 1 52. 

* '* Perfectis igitiir omnibns ; sicnt dictum est que serris dei apud roveoeatriam manentibus poterant esse 
suffioientia. habito cum sapientibus coosilio idem reaerabUis pater collecto m'onaohorum et olericorum conventu. 
necnon et copiosa multitudine plebis. cum magna solennitate aocesait ad sepulohram sanotissimi oonfeasoris 
Paulini. qui in veteri ecclesia reoonditus f uerat ; et theaaurum aanctarum reliquiarum eius in novam ecoleaiam 
transferri. et in loco decenter ad hoc preparato reponi fecit* Ibid, f. 68. 

The entire credit is elsewhere given to Lanfranc : — 

*' Lanfranc us archiepiscopus .... fecit etiam levari corpus sancti Paulini et in feretro argenteo quod 
ipse fieri fecit poui." Cotton MS, Vesp. A, 22. 
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The plan of tiie new church comprised a nave and aisles intended to be at least nine bays long, 
a transept 120 feet long bat only 14 feet wideband an eastern arm with aisles of the unosoal namber 
for a Norman church, of six bays in length, which terminated in a square, instead of a round end, 
with a small square chapel projecting from the^ centre of the front The four easternmost bays were 
raised upon an undercroft, or crypt. In the angle formed by the north transept and eastern arm 
was a massive tower, but detached ; and this was balanced on the south side of the church by a 
corresponding one, but of less size and an integral portion of the fabric. There was no tower over 
the crossing. This singular arrangement, which differs most markedly from the usual Norman type, 
was evidently planned on the English modeL It appears also to have been necessitated by several con- 
siderations, of which the chief were (1) the existence of earlier buildings ; (2) the division of the 
church into (a) the monks' portion, and (b) that pertaining to the ancient parish altar of St. 
Nicholas, which seems to have stood in the nave ;^ (3) the possession of relics. 

Before Gundulf commenced his new church, he erected to the eastward of the old one a massive 
tower, probably for defensive purposes. This is the structure whose ruins still remain on the north 
side of the church. It is now a mere shell, stripped of its ashlar lining, and reduced in height to 
about forty feet. Originally it was much higher, for there are no windows in the bays of the 
triforium of the north transept opposite its west side, and from the top of the Early English turret 
at the north-west angle of the choir transept a flying buttress was thrown, which also served as a 
bridge from turret to tower, for the convenience of the sacrist probably. The north-east angle was 
strengthened in the thirteenth century by two very massive buttresses, rising from Purbeck marble 
plinths, and the upper story enlarged in area by being carried on projecting arches resembling 
machicolations.^ As has been said, this tower is detached from the main walls, with which, too, 
it is not in the same plane.' That it was erected previous to the Norman church is evident from 
the fact of its having a long narrow window on each side of the ground floor, two of which became 
practically useless when Gundulf built his church. Where the original entrance was is doubtful. On 
the north and west sides are two comparatively recent holes punched through the walls, and in the 
south-west corner a small recess which is original, though now with the back knocked out to con- 
vert into a door. The date of the erection of this tower must fall between 1077 and lOSO, as we 
shall shortly see. At a very early period it was converted into a campanile, and in the sixteenth 
century was still known as *' three-bell steeple." 

The new church was commenced, as was customary, at the east end — ^the object being to 
prepare as quickly as possible a place for the altar and for the choir. The crypt was entered 
from the north choir-aisle, which was divided lengthwise — one side with a flight of steps 
to the upper church, the other with a descent to the crypt, whose earthen floor was 
six feet below the level of the aisle pavement. Curiously enough, there is no evidence of a 
southern entrance, though from analogy we should expect one. The western half of Gundulf 's crypt 
still exists in a very perfect condition, though much blocked up by modem brick walls and the organ 
bellows ; the eastern portion was removed when the Early English extension was added circa 1205. 
The original crypt, which was characterized by extreme plainness, was four bays long, divided 
longitudinally into three portions, corresponding to the presbytery and its aisles of the upper church, 
by massive piers six feet square, each with an engaged vaulting respond on the north and south 
faces. The central portion was 26| feet wide by 46^ feet long, sub-divided into three allejrs by 
two rows of colunms sustaining the roof — a plain rubble vault without ribs. The two remaining 
columns are of very early character, each consisting of a circular monolithic shaft of Barnack stone, 
with a rude and heavy square cushion cap and plainly moulded base, set on a square plinth, also of 
Northamptonshire stone. The responds have similar caps and bases ; but the semi-circular shaft is 
formed of tufa blocks bonded into the wall. Projecting from the middle alley was a small rect- 
angular chapel measuring internally about 9 by 6^ feet. The existence of this singular appendage, 
the earliest instance of the eastern adjunct that culminated in such glorious structures as the Lady 
chapels of Gloucester, Westminster, and WeUs, was discovered by myself in October^ 1881, during 
excavations made in the crypt to discover the foundations of the original east end. The result of 
my diggings was to verify Mr. AshpiteFs borings made thirty years ago,^ when he ascertained that 
the end was square and not apsidal ; but^ in addition, I found the aisles were of equal length with 
the presbytery, and that east of all was this curious chapel, whose existence I most carefully assured 

1 A charter of Qundulf between 1100 and 1107 oonflrms to the monks, among^ sondry advoweons, that of the 
altar of St. Nicholas, "qnod est parochiale in ecclesia beate Andree." lUg, Roff, 6. 

' These varioaa peculiarities are all shown in engravings of earlier date than a hundred years ago— the best 
being one of 1783. 

* Its plane agreed with that of Oundulfs church, but the builders of the Early English presbytery got the 
east end out of line, and their successors endeavoured to pull all the later additions straight with the newer work. 
Consequently, when the centre of the church was reached, the result was a clumsy join. The building has, there- 
fore, two axes, one of the Nonnan church, the other of the later rebuilds. 

It is necessary to point out that, for convenience, the different parts of the fabric are spoken of in this paper 
as if the main axis stood east and west — ^really it points almost exactly due south-east. 

« Journal of Britt. Arch, Ass. IX. pp. 271-285. 
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myself of by personal excavation all round to its janctions with the main walls. I presume it was 
open to the rest of the crypt, but what its use was downstairs I do not know. The crypt aisles 
were lOf feet wide and of equal length with the central portion. The vaulting shafts differ from 
those alK>ve described in being flat pilasters. The crypt was lighted by four plain round-headed 
windows on each side/ and perhaps three on the east. Externally, between each, was a fiat pilaster 
buttress. The whole of Ghindulf's dressings, both here and in the upper church, are of tufa, a cir- 
cumstance of value in tracing his work. 

In the upper church the eastern arm measured about 76 feet long by 60 feet wide. It was oi 
the unusual number of six bays long, with the eastern three-fifths of its length raised upon the 
crypt. The choir of the monks occupied the lower, and the presbjrtery the upper, level. They 
appear to have been completely shut off from the aisles by solid walls, as the present choir is, with 
the ostia preshyterii in the fourth bay, and perhaps another pair of doors, to form a processional 
path, in the first bay also. Light was obtained from the clerestory and east end. The high altar 
would stand on the line between tbe first and second bays. Behind it was a clear space for proces- 
sions, and beyond that the upper story of the curious eastern chapel, which would reach probably 
only two-thirds of the total height of the front, leaving room for an upper range of windows over it 
to light the presbytery. Many suggestions have been made as to the use of this chapel ; but in the 
absence of a parallel example, it is difficult to find a valid one. My own idea is that here Gundulf 
placed the tomb of St. Paulinus, whose relics he had preconceived the notion of placing in his new 
church, for the account of their translation concludes with the statement that thesaurum scmctarum 
reliquiarum due in novum ecclesiam transferri, et in loco deoenter ad hoc prssparato reponi fecit.^ 

The plaster fioor of Gundulf 's choir was accidentally come upon in 1872 during the piercing of 
a tunnel from the west end of the crypt to the pulpitum at the entrance of the choir, through which 
to convey the wind-trunk from the bellows in the crypt to the organ. This fioor varied in level. 
At its east end, where it abuts against the west wall of the crypt, it was 5^ feet below the original 
fioor-line of the presbytery. It then gradually descended westward for some 15 feet, where a low 
step was placed. Thence it was level for another 10 feet, when another step brought it down to the 
plane of the nave fioor, which remains 20 inches below the present one. At the entrance of the 
choir was a screen of some sort against which, as the pavement showed, the monks' stalls were 
returned. The monastic choir did not, therefore, as was usual in Norman churches, extend down 
into the nave. There must have been a fiight of steps at the east end of the stalls up to the pres- 
bytery, but nothing is known of their arrangement.^ 

Of the transept nothing remains above ground ; but we know that it was equal in length to 
the present one from the foundation of the east and south walls of the south wing. These were 
found during the under-pinning of the gable in 1872. The narrow width— only 14 feet — ^is also 
fixed by the existence in situ (underground) of the footings of Gundulf's clasping pilaster buttress 
of the old south-west angle. Also by a straight joint with tufa quoin stones in the wall above ; 
though this pertains to a later rebuild. 

The east side of each wing, had the normal plan been followed as at York, Chichester, South- 
well, and other churches with apteral transepts, would probably have opened into an apeidal 
chapel. Here, however, the pre-existenee of the great campanile prevented such a design being 
carried out on the north ; while on the south it was deemed more symmetrical to build another 
tower to balance its fellow. The south tower ,^ being a contemporary building, was not detached, 
but an integral part of the fabric. Though no portion remains above ground, except perhaps 
a fragmental section of its east side, there is no lack of proof, both architectural and documentary, 
of its existence. Its foundations remain on the south and east ; and in the present able wall, beside 
the cloister door, the quoins in the masonry show how the aisle wall was built up against the east 
side of the tower before its removal. We have also one of the jambs left of the arch which spanned 
the eastern end of the aisle between it and the choir. In the documents, too, at a period consider- 
ably anterior to the building of the central campanile, we read of a grecUer and a lesser tower in 
terms which leave no doubt as to the identity of each.' There is nothing to show how this south 
campanile opened into the church. 

Of the nave we still have five bays of the south arcade up to the triforium level, but with the 
outer order on the nave side altered and the piers recased ; also five bays of the south, and three 
of the north, aisle wall, as high as the window-sills. The south wall has been recased outside, but 

^ One remains on the aouth, now cut down to form a doorway into the vaulted space beneath the steps to the 
upper church from the choir aisle. Beside it is part of the external pilaster buttress. Two of the north windows 
exist, though obscured by later insertions. 

' See note ante. 

3 For this most valuable information I am indebted to Mr. J. T. Irvine, clerk of the works under Sir O. 0. 
Scott, under whose superintendence and direction the work of the tunnel was carried out. 

* The entire credit of identifying this south tower (which had not been noticed by any previous writer) is 
due to Mr. Irvine, who deduced its existence from the alterations and rebuildings in this part of the ohuroh. As 
these chiefly concern later works^ they need not be discussed before their proper place. 

^ Thorpe's Cuttumale Hofferue, 31. 
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on the north the lower portions of Gundulf's original flat pilaster buttresses may still be seen below 
two of the present ones — which are late Norman insertions. They were discovered during 
the under-pinning of the aisle walls in 1875-6. At the same time the more curious discovery was 
made from peculiar differences in the foundations, that Gundulf did not finish his nave westward. 
On the south, his wall stops short in the middle of the last bay, while on the north it only extends 
to the west side of the third buttress from the present transept. If, therefore, as is probable, from 
the narrow width of the first transept, the nave arcades were carried right across up to the choir arch, 
Gundulf's bays on the south side were nine in number, and on the north only five. I suppose the 
reason of this incompletion was that the church being partly parochial, the bishop built the 
monastic half and left the rest for the parishioners to do ; but this does not explain why one side 
w:a8 carried four bays farther west than the other. Doubtless this was due to the desire to obtain 
a wall against which to place the north alley of the cloister, for we have already seen that Gundulf 
built a cii'cuit of offices for the monks. As regards the parochial division, I venture to suggest that the 
bishop had left part of the old church standing, on the site between the present south arcade and 
north aisle wall, for the use of the parishioners, and that these remains included the apse within 
which had stood the original high altar. For observe, that the part of the church where St. 
Paulinus' tomb stood was evidently standing at the time of his translation, and the place of hi^ 
burial was weU known ; and the usual place for the burial of a confessor was near the high altar. 

With respect to the design of Gundulfs nave, we are only able to ascertain positively, from 
the existing remains, that the arcade consisted of semi-circular arches of two plain, square-edged 
orders. They probably rested on square piers with re-entering angles, having a semi-circular 
vaulting shaft on the nave side, and a flat pilaster one to the aisle. The original piers have been 
recased. I do not think the triforium was ever built, nor the aisle walls canied above the level 
of the (now) first string-course. 

I have dwelt at some length on the plan and extent of Gundulf's church, because many of the 
later changes owe their disposition to the manner in which the builders were obliged to incorporate 
with them portions of the first Norman work. The remarkably English look about the ground-plan 
of the church seems to prove that the builders were not Normans, but our own countrymen. This 
explains the rude character of much of the work. 

The date of Gundulf's building seems to lie wholly between 1080 (for the monks were 
introduced in 1082) and 1087, in which year certain ornaments were given to the church by 
William the Conqueror * — certainly before Lanfranc's death in 1089. 

About 1115, the nave was taken in hand, and given much its present form. The north arcade 
was carried on five bays westward, and the eastern portion of it, as well as Gundulfs work on the 
south side, altered to harmonize with the more enriched style of the new work. This alteration 
involved the recasing of the piers and of the outer orders of the arches, but the southern arches 
were left untouched on the aisle side. Gundulfs original work may, therefore, here be seen 
unaltered up to the triforium level. Singular to say, the arches of the new triforium passage are 
not circular, but pointed, I think we may claim for these the earliest undoubted examples 
of the use of the pointed arch in actual construction. The clerestory, which was built at the 
same time, has been replaced by a later one, but no doubt its wall passage was also spanned 
by pointed arches. The aisle walls were completed from the ornamental string-course below the 
windows upwards, and more ornate buttresses inserted, externally and internally. , Unfortunately 
only the three easternmost bays of the north aisle now exhibit these changes unaltered by 
subsequent repairs. Tbe aisles were never vaulted, but ceiled at the triforium level. The experi- 
ment of filling the spandrels of the arcade with a circular panel edged with the chevron moulding 
has been made in one bay on the south side. 

The west front is a little later in date than the arcades,' though a continuation of the same 
work. When the north wall was under-pinned, it was found that foundations had been laid for 
towers to the front. Such a design was, however, soon abandoned ; for the last pair of piers are not 
strong enough to carry the extra weight. Coeval with the front are the curious ornamental diapers 
filling the tympana of the triforium. A very slight examination will show the difficulty experienced 
in inserting the blocks, many of them being chopped up to fit — necessities which would not have 
arisen had the supenncumbent arches been built with them. 

From fragments of later Norman mouldings found from time to time, we know that the choir 
and presbytery received alterations at this time. 

These alterations to the church are ascribed by writers of its history to bishop Emulf, 
who held the see from 1115 to 1124. That he did some of the work is proved by the existence 
of fragments in the north aisle with the curious diagonal diaper pattern which distinguishes his 

^ 1087. ** Idem vero rex ^William I.) Roffensem ecclesiam beati Andree m tantum dilexit : ut imminente 
articulo mortis sue centum ei libras donaret regiam quoque tunicam propriumque oomu ebemeum. dorsale 
etiam unum cum feretro de argentato dimittetur.*' Cott. mS, Nero, D. tt. f. 105. 

' The labels of the west windows of the aisles furnish us with a very early instance of true dog-tooth 
moulding. 
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work at Canierbory, and the front of his chapter-hooae at Rochester. It seems to me, that owing 
to the monks having trebled in number by the time of Gandalfs death in 1108, the increased 
accommodation necessary for them in the choir was obtained by extending the stalls westward — 
for the floor was certainly raised ; and that these fragments of Emolf s formed the back of the rood- 
loft west of the pulpitum. The diaper would then cover the whole waU surface, as it still does in 
the passage to the crypt at Canterbury. 

We must not, however, attribute all the later Norman work to Emnlf. The west front is 
certainly after his time, and I think due to his successor, bishop John de Canterbury (1125-1137). 
This prelate is recorded to have translated the body of bishop Tthamar, who died in 644, and was 
buried in the old church. Does not this point to the final demolition of ^thelbert's church, 
including the apse with the original high altar, near which the bishop's body, like Paulinus', had 
been entombed f 

The whole of the later work appears to have been executed by 1130, for on Ascension Day in 
that year the church was dedicated by archbishop William de Corbeuil in the presence of eleven 
English and two Norman bishops. 

Before proceeding with the architectural history, a digression is necessary to record a work 
which largely influenced the remodelling of the eastern half of the church. 

This was the removal of the conventual buildings to an entirely new site. The buildings 
erected by Qxmdulf for his monks would seem to have been of a temporary character only, but 
occupying a normal position south of the nave. Th9 first record of permanent structures is that 
bishop Emulf (whose great works at Canterbury, while he was prior there, had already made him 
famous as an architect), between 1115 and 1124, built a new dormitory, chapter-house, and fratry.* 

Now the cloister of which the church formed the north side and Emulf's buildings the east 
and south, was on the south side of the choir ; consequently it became necessary to provide more 
convenient access from the various conventual buildings to ^e church. Such of these as affect the 
plan of the church will be mentioned as we go on, the others will be described in another place. 

To resume the architectural history of the church. 

In 1138, "the city and church of Rochester were consmued by fire, together with all the 
offices of the monks.*' ' 

No traces of this fire are visible in any portion of the existing church, and the damage must 
have been confined to the new conventual buildings and those parts of the church immediately 
in contact with them. It is possible that the outer wall of the north choir aisle may be of this 
date, for the lower portion of its length has a pair of round-headed windows in each bay — ^now 
blocked and only visible externally — and^ moreover, as I ascertained by excavation, it stands tipon the 
base of Gundulfs wall, from which it differs in plane and thickness.' 

Forty-one years later, on April 11th, 1179, ''the church of Rochester, with all its offices, 
and the whole city within and without the walls, was burnt a second time," ^ and, according to 
Qervase,^ ** reduced to a cinder.*' 

No traces of this fire are visible in the nave, and the remainder of the church is of later 
date. We have, however, traces of some repairs. They occur in the south transept, which was 
inmiediately contiguous to a range of the conventual buildings, and point to the remarkable fact 
that this part of the church was rebuilt by either William of Sens or one of his school ; for 
when the transept was under repair, about ten years ago, there were taken out of the wall sundry 
fragments of mouldings identical in section with those known to be the work of the great architect 
at Canterbury.* Curiously enough, as may be seen externally from the straight joint of the angle 
quoins in the south wall, though the transept was rebuilt, its previous narrow width was not 
increased. When, therefore, at a yet later period in the reconstruction of the church, it was deemed 
necessary to widen the transept, the Canterbury architect's work gave place to a new design. 

There are no other notices of repairs after the second fire which can be proved to refer to the 
church, but many in connection with the priory buildings. These will be dealt with elsewhere. 
We may mention, however, that bishop Gilbert de GlanviUe (1185 — 1215) is recorded to have 
" caused our stone cloister to be finished.'* ^ This was before 1199. Part of his work still remains 
in the lower half of the outer wall of the south choir aisle. 



1 <* Fecit etiam dormitorium. oapitalnm. Refectorium.'' Cott MS. Nero, D. it. f. 109 h. 

> ** Anno mo.co.xzzviij. Eodem anno ecolesia Rofifensia et tota oiritas oombusta est. onm omnibus offioinii 
monaohorum." CotL MS. Nero, D. ii. L . 

' The junction haa since been opened out, and is to be seen in the space between the aisle and the old north 
campanile. 

^ 1179. *'Rofen8i8 ecclesia com omnibus officinis k tota urbe infra A extra muros seoundo conbusta est, iii. 
Iduum. Aprilis. Anno Nonagesimo septimo. ex quo Monachi in eadem ecclesia instituti sunt.** Colt. MS. Vup. 
A. 22, f. SO, A Nero, D. it. I. U 7. 

^ " In cinerem redaota.'* Detem. Scriptores, o. 1456. 

* These fn^;ments are now preserved in the crypt. I am indebted to Mr. Irvine for drawing my attention to 
them. 

^ ** Gilbertus RofiFensis Episcopua . . . fecit claustmm nostrum perfioi lapideum." Reg, ^^ff* ^^* 
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Whether the monks found that the fire of 1179 had left their part of the church in a ruinous 
condition, or whether they were imbued with grand ideas, is difficult to say. But we have distinct 
evidence that at the commencement of the Early English period they began to reconstruct the 
building from the nave eastward. 

The church must up to this time have been much lacking in dignity externally, for the north and 
south towers were no higher than the transept walls, and the sky line was only relieved by turrets 
at the west front and elsewhere. The new scheme, therefore, commenced with the setting out the 
lines of a central tower. The two first bays of the Norman nave were cleared away to obtain the 
necessary area, and then the bases were laid of the four piers, as well as of the arches on each side 
of them opening from the transepts into the aisles. For some reason, after the new piers had been 
carried up a few feet ^ the work came to a stop, and they were left in that condition while the choir 
aisles were proceeded with. 

Respecting these aisles we are informed : '' Richard de Eastgate, monk and sacrist of Rochester, 
began the north aisle of the new work towards the gate of the blessed William — which brother 
Thomas de Mepeham almost completed." " Richard de Waldene, monk and sacrist (built) the 
south aisle towards the (cloister) court." ^ 

Simple as these statements appear, it is nevertheless a most difficult matter to reconcile them with 
the architecture. The difficulty is increased through the walls being plastered ; hence we cannot 
deduce any evidence from the jointing of the masonry. In the north aisle there is a slight difference 
in section between the bases of the vaulting shafts and those at the west end, but the caps are 
similar. The upper part of the outer wall was rebuilt when the present vaulting was inserted, it is 
therefore possible that some of the work of one of the two monks has been destroyed. 

Of the south aisle — which separated the south tower from the choir— only the north side of 
the western one-third remains. The south side of this portion was swept away when the tower was 
finally removed at a later period, and the eastern two-thirds of the aisle is a subsequent rebuild. 
What remains of the original aisle is of the same work as the bases of the arch at its west end. 

That the two entries quoted above refer to the choir aisles and not the transepts is certain from 
the entry that immediately follows them : 

'' William de Hoc, sacrist, built the whole choir from the aforesaid aisles out of the offerings 
(at the shrine) of St. William.'' The undoubted work of William de Hoo comprises all that part of 
the building east of the choir-aisles ; viz. the choir transept and presbytery, with the extension of 
the crypt beneath them, but not the choir proper, which is distinctly a later work. 

The good saint, through whose merits this important addition to the church was erected, 
was a native of Perth, who was murdered outside the city of Rochester while on a pilgrimage to 
the Holy Land in 1201. "At that time, St. William of Perth is martyred outside the city of 
Rochester, and buried in the cathedral church of Rochester, with glistening of miracles." ' It is 
possible that the increasing fame of Canterbury's murdered archbishop and the miracles worked at 
his tomb, were looked upon with envious eyes by the monks of Rochester. Certain it is that they 
made the most of the murder of a pious person ; and in 1256, bishop Laurence de St. Martin went 
to Rome and obtained the canonization of the holy St. William of Perth. ^ 

From differences observable in the masonry of the crypt piers it is evident that the new work 
was built up around the east end of the Noiman presbytery, that no interruption of the services 
might ensue. When William de Hoo's building was sufficiently completed to receive a wooden 
ceiling— of which traces are visible in the north east transept — the first two bays of the old work, 
with the chapel of St Paulinus, were removed and the transepts and presbytery provided with floors 
by vaulting the crjrpt. Instead, however, of placing the shrine of the new saint in the place of 
honour behind the high altar, it was set up in the north choir ti'ansept,' where it remained until the 
destruction of such ornaments by Henry Vlll. Perhaps the superior dignity of a bishop of 
Rochester in his own cathedral church led the monks to reinstate the shrine of St. Paulinus 
behind the high altar. The new work was sufficiently finished by 1214 to allow of the burial 



^ The exact height is shown by a difiference in the colour of the stonework. 

^ ** Ricardus de Eastgate monachus et sacrista Roffenais incepit alam borialem novi operis versus portam beati 
WiUelmi. quam f rater Thomas de Mepeham fere consomavit. 

Ricardus de Waldene monachus et sacrista alam australem versus curiam. 

Willelmus de Hoo sacrista fecit totum chorum a predictis alls de oblacionibus sanoti Willelmi." Cott, MS. 
V«5p. A. 22. /. and Reg. Roff. 126. 

William de Hoo was elected Prior in 1289. 

Thomas de Meopham was sacrist in 1255, but it does not follow that he was the monk of the same name 
mentioned above. 

' ^^ In illo tempore Sanctus Willelmus de Pert martirizatur extra ci/itatem Roffensem. et in ecclesia cathedrali 
Roffend sepelitur miraculis choruscando (sic)." Cott. MS. Nero, D. ii.f. 123. 

^ Anno 1256. <* Ijaurentius de Sancto Martino Roffenais episcopus transfretavit ad curiam romanam. ubi 
impetravit canonizationem beati Willelmi martyris qui in ecclesia Roffensi requiescit." Ibid. 

^ This site is positively fixed by the record of bishop Walter de Morton's burial in 1278 *' in parte boriali juxta 
•epulchrum sancti Willelmi." Ibid, 
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therein of bishop Gilbert de Glanville. The completion of the walls and temporary roofing in of 
the new extension enabled the monks to transfer the sendees into it while they set about the recon- 
struction of the Norman choir — which had remained until now — in a style corresponding to the 
work to the east of it. From lack of funds, perhaps, this was not at once proceeded with» and 
before the treasury was again replenished, a new style came into fashion. The result is, that in 
place of the coarse workmanship and extravagant use of marble columns which characterize William 
de Hoo's work; we have in the choir work of much better execution and superior design. It was 
evidently William de Hoo's intention to pierce the solid walls of the Norman choir with an arcade, 
and thus make the aisles available for other purposes than mere passages, but his successor in the 
works retained the solid walling, refacing it with a series of blind arches, which possibly supersedes a 
Norman arcade in the same position. He also completed the eastern piers of the great crossing, 
with the arch above and the arches at the west ends of the choir aisles. One bay of the triforium 
of each transept was erected at the same time, and the whole of the new work covered in with a 
sexpartite vault. To carry the thrust of this vault at the middle of the choir, a flying buttress was 
thrown over the north aisle from a great buttress built outside it. On the south the extra- width of 
the aisle and the existence of the cloister forbade such an arrangement, so the difficulty was got 
over by building a buttress in the aisle against the choir wall. This is the meaning of the singular 
projection at the top of the steps down to the crypt. 

Near the west end of the south aisle, at about eight feet from the pavement, is a narrow tube 
running through the choir wall. The same peculiarity exists on the north, though blocked extern- 
ally by bishop Hamo's tomb. The object of these is a puzzle. They open in the choir at about the 
level of a man's ear when sitting, but are now hidden by the stalls. 

To this period belong the massive buttresses added at the north-east angle of Gundulf^s north tower. 

The whole of these last recorded works date from just after the murder of St. William in 1201 
to 1227, when we find the new choir was entered.^ An examination of the external turrets shows 
an alteration in the design, for the bases are provided for angle shafts which were never built, and 
the summits are most awkwardly finished ofiP. 

As a pause was now made in the great rebuilding scheme it will be convenient to describe 
various changes that had taken place in the south choir aisle. 

In the Norman church this aisle was merely a narrow passage at the back of the choir : its 
south side being formed partly by the wall of the south tower. But at the end of the twelfth 
century it was doubled in width east of the tower. This was effected in a somewhat complicated 
manner. When Emulf erected new conventual buildings, tlie eastern arm of the church was only 
half as long as the alley of the cloister which the bishop built against it, and the necessary length 
must have been obtained by building a wall in continuation of the outer wall of the church. But 
the new chapter-house did not abut against any building on the north, and there was a space twelve 
feet wide between its north wall and the line of the church produced. Now, we should naturally 
expect to find that this width was filled up by a wall in line with the west front of the chapter- 
house, but the north wall of the latter shows most clearly that nothing has ever been built against 
it, and as we have apparently a portion remaining of the plaster fioor of EmulPs cloister, I do not 
see how the north-east angle was managed. Whatever difficulty existed was, at any rate, got over 
when the cloister was made anew after the fire of 1179, by building a wall in continuation of the 
north side of the chapter-house to the centre of the east front of the south tower, and against this 
wall the north cloister alley was placed. At the same time, that part of the site of the old cloister 
immediately adjoining the church was taken into the choir aisle, which thus became double its 
former width. This was done anterior to the erection of the choir transept. I think, however, 
that at first it was merely a sort of outer aisle or lobby between cloister and aisle, the final throwing 
down of the dividing wall taking place when the eastern extension was built. The necessity of the 
alteration was evidently felt when the cloister was first removed to the south of the choir, for the 
aisle was partly filled with the stairs to the upper church, and there was but little space for the 
marshalling of processions and other ceremonies. Another consideration was the roundabout way 
to the crypt ; and a third, the narrowness of the steps in the north aisle, up which pilgrims and 
devotees crowded to St. William's shrine. As soon, therefore, as the south aisle could be widened, 
the north crypt entrance was blocked up, and the stairs carried right across the north aisle, while a 
new descent to the undercroft was made in the last bay of its south aisle, and the stairs to the 
upper church moved farther east. These operations were carried out not later than 1227, for the 
builders of the choir contemplated vaulting the enlarged aisle in four large compartments springing 
from a lofty detached central column. This fine design was never carried out, but the vaulting 
shafts remain in situ, as do the wall ribs, ornamented with the billet moulding, above the present ceiling. 

In the year 1240 the church was dedicated by bishop Richard de Wendover, and Richard, 
bishop of Bangor, on the Nones of November.' 

1 " Introitas in novum chorum Roffensem." Cott. MS, Nero^ IX it, 

* *'Eodeiu anno (1240) dedicata est ecclesia RofifenBlB a Domino. R. epiacopo ejusdem looi et epiaoopo de 
Bangor. Nonia Novembris.*' Ibid, 
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As soon after the completion of the choir as the state of the treasury permitted, the great north 
transept was taken in hand. There is no evidence of any alteration having been made to this part of the 
charch since Gandulf built it, and it is more than probable that his work had remained intact until now, 
especially if we consider that the rebuilders of the south transept after the fire of 1 1 7y thought fit to 
retain the original width. The lines of the new work were set out according to the bases of tbe tower 
piers laid down some time before, and thus, while retaining the original length, the transept now 
became one-third wider. On its east side the space intervening between it and the great north 
tower was utilized to form a recess for an altar.* We have seen that one compartment of the east 
side, that next to the choir, had been finished when the latter was built. This was incorporated 
with the new work, but the builders of the transept thought fit, while preserving and following the 
character of the clerestory, to alter the curved head of the rear-arch into the stiffer and more 
angular outline which characterizes the upper story of this part of the church. The partly-built 
arch leading into the nave aisle was also completed, and the north-west tower pier run up to its 
full height. The north transept appears to date from circa 1250. 

Towards the end of the thirteenth century, when the Early English style began to develop 
into the Geometrical Decorated, the south wing of the transept, although it had been apparently 
rebuilt after the fire of 1179, was again altered, to make it correspond with the north transept. 
It was increased in width one-third by rebuilding the west wall entirely, and lengthening the south 
one to meet it. The whole of the upper two-thirds of the existing work was then removed, and 
a series of tall arches built round the sides, reaching nearly up to the clerestory string-course — 
three on the south and two on the west pierced with windows, and two on the east forming 
recesses for altars. The remaining tower-pier, and the north, west, and south arches of the 
crossing were completed at the same time. It seems, too, that the north transept was now 
vaulted, but I am not sure about the south wing. Another work of great importance was 
also commenced — the rebuilding of the nave. Fortunately for admirers of the beautiful 
Norman work, the state of the funds did not permit of more than the two first bays on 
each side being tampered with. In proof of this, if the shafts of the piers are examined 
closely, it will be seen that those of the first bay are detached and of marble, but in 
the next bay they foi*m part of the pier itself, and are of stone, painted to imitate the more costly 
material, which could not be afforded. The first north bay is filled up in part by a remarkable 
projection — quite plain on the nave side, but with an arch of construction at the back. It cannot 
be a buttress, for the central tower was not built at the time any higher than the crowns of the 
arches, and no dangerous thrust could have been feared. It has been suggested that it was 
erected as a sedile for an altar in the aisle, but the absurdity of piling up so solid a mass for so 
simple a purpose is obvious. It is more possible that it contained a staircase to the rood-loft, 
which stood at the east end of the nave, forming the reredos of St. Nicholas' altar. Modem 
repairs have, however, obliterated all traces of an entrance below, and a coating of plaster may 
conceal the upper door. The arch at the back, as may be seen from the blocks out of which the 
caps of the jamb-shafts are cut, is simply ornamental architecture, and was never pierced. 

Shortly after the rebuilding of the south transept, sundry alterations were made in and around 
it. The two ai'ches in its east side were replaced by one of twice their span ; the south tower was 
divided by a wall built in line with that of the aisle ; its southern half rebuilt in a dififerent form, 
and the northern pulled down to the ground and the ai*ea thrown into the aisle, which thus attained 
its present dimensions. The singular lop-sided wooden ceiling dates from this enlargement, as 
does the upper half of the outer wall of the aisle, with the lancet windows in it, which lancets 
have Decorated mouldings. The rebuilding of the nave having been abandoned, the junction 
between the early Decorated and Norman work was made good in the singular way we see. It will 
be observed that one half of each Norman arch has been reset with the original voussoirs. The 
sculptured cap of the southern bay is a beautiful specimen of Decorated carving, and probably 
unique in having a square instead of an octagonal or circular abacus. 

Some rebuilding also appears to have been effected in the south transept clerestory 
not easy to follow out. If the east and west clerestories be divided along the centre line of the 
wall passage, the inner walls of each will be found to be of different date, not only from each 
other, but from the outer walls, which again are not coeval. The wooden vaulting belongs to 
these alterations, and may replace a stone one, of which only the spiingers remain. 

The monks, having now reconstructed the whole of the fabric east of the nave, seem to 
have found it advisable to screen off their portion of the church as much as possible ; both 
for the sake of privacy, and the greater safety of their valuable shrines and ornaments. In 
the north choir-aisle, at the top of the steps to the upper church, was built a solid stone 
screen with a doorway in the centre, and similar screens were erected in the two arches on the 
west side of the south choir transept. The west side of the old wooden pulpitum at the choir 

^ The jamb-shafts of the small window in the north wall of this recess are remarkable as furnishing the only 
examples (except a later one in the nave) of foliated capitals in the church. 
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entrance was also replaced by a solid stone wall, with the '' quire door *' in the midst. The arch 
opening from the transept into the south choir aisle was filled by a screen, and a small door from 
the aisle pierced in the thin wall at the back of the altar recess in the south transept. The cloister 
door is also of this date. 

There now follows a period of comparative quietude in alterations to the church — ^the monks 
being occupied with urgent repairs to the conventual buildings — and the only works of the 
Decorated period proper are a few inserted doors and windows. 

The most noteworthy is the very beautiful door now forming the entrance into the chapter- 
room. It was built about 1330 to afford easier communication with the monastic buildings. 
The two principal figures represent the Christian and Jewish Dispensations, but the female 
figure of the former has been restored with a bearded bishop* s head ! ! To the same period 
belongs the small door in the west front. This was insei*ted in 1327 by agreement between the 
priory and the parishioners of St. Nicholas to admit the latter into a small chapel, where the 
reserved Sacrament was kept for the sick and infirm.* A door was also built in the west wall of 
the north choir transept to give access to certain chambers, situated between the transept and the 
old north campanile, which pertained to the Sacrist and other officers. The corbels still remain to 
show the levels. 

During the episcopate of Haymo de Hey the, in 1343, " the bishop caused the new campanile 
of the church of Eochester to be carried up higher with stone and wood, and to be covered with 
lead. He also placed in it four new bells, whose names are Dunstan, Paulinus, Ythamar, and 
Lanfranc." ' 

I take it that the tower was now built from the crowns of the arches one stage upwards above 
the roofs, and capped by a wooden spire covered with lead. The latter was several times rebuilt, 
but the tower appears to have remained until Mr. Gottingham cased and otherwise transformed it 
into the present feeble structure in 1826. 

In the year 1344, bishop Haymo de Hey the ** caused the shrines of SS. Paulinus and Ythamar 
to be made anew of marble and alabaster, towards which renewal he gave two hundred marks."' 
These shrines most likely stood behind the high altar. Possibly the increased importance such 
elaborate ornaments gave to the east end, caused the plainer Early English windows at the sides 
to be replaced by more elegant ones of the prevailing fashion. 

During the fifteenth century the alteration of doors and windows still went on. The outer 
wall of the north choir aisle was heightened to form a clerestory, and the present groined vault 
erected. The Norman windows of the nave aisles were next replaced by two-light Perpendicular 
ones, and the north door renewed. Still later, the Norman clerestory of the nave was taken down 
and rebuilt in the new manner, and a large eight-light window inserted in the west front. The 
Norman pinnacle at the north-west angle was removed with the clerestory, and a plain octagonal 
turret set up in its stead. This is a clear case of fifteenth century "restoration." 

Lastly, the final step that produced the singular ground-plan of the church, was the enlarge- 
ment of the Lady Chape! westward, by adding to it a nave of three bays. That the south transept 
was the chapel of Our Lady is a fact about which there is no doubt, both from documents and 
other reliable sources. It is also equally certain that the Perpendicular extension was never called 
the Lady Chapel until modem times ; nor could it have been, as some writers assert, the chapel of 
the infirrmtorium of the priory. 

The last addition to the church brings ns within a few years of the suppression of the priory 
and the refoundation of the cathedral church in 1541, with, for the second time, a body of 
secular canons. By the refoundation charter, the whole of the church, with its chapels, bells, 
campaniles, cloisters, roofs, cemeteries, &c„ was made over to the new chapter ; but, excepting the 
changes necessitated by the revised order of things in the ritual arrangements, no important 
alterations were made to the fabria During the next three centuries the church suffered very 
much at the hands of " restorers " and others, but it is not my intention to describe their vagaries. 
I may, however, stat^ that the south aisle of the nave was recased and otherwise disfigured in 

^ I lately discovered the original indenture amongst the chapter mnniments. The agreement is : — 

*' Qnod dtcti Religiosi facient dictia paroohianis unnm Oratorium in angnlo dictse navis eccleaisB juxta 
*^ hoatium boriale cum hostio et fenestra, ex parte exten'ore dicta ecclesia ad reponendum corpus 
" domini pro infirmis | noctumia horis | f uturis temporibua ministrandia cum libero introitn et 
*' exitn ad dictum Oratorium." 

The window cannot now be traced, owing to alterations and recasing. The north door was altered in Perpendi- 
cular times ; but the inner arch appears to be earlier, though now blocked. 

^ *' Anno xviij. regni Regis Edwardi HI. Episcopus campanile novum Ecclesise Roffenais petria atque lignis 
altius fecit levare, et illud plumbo cooperire, necnon et quatuor campanaa novas in eodem ponere, quanun 
nomina sunt hsoc, Dunstanus, Paulinus, Ithamarus atque Lanfrancua.^ AngL Sac. i. 875. 

s « Episcopui circa Festum Sancti Michaelis feretra SS. Paulini et Tthamari de marmore et alabaatro fecit 
renovare : pro qua quidem renovatione co. marcas dedit." Ibid, 
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1664 ; and that in 1670 the north aisle shared the same fate. We have also lost the two outer 
turrets of the west front, as well as Haymo de Heythe*s tower and its "extinguisher " covering. 

I have purposely left to the last a matter of great interest, viz. the history of the altar of St. 
Nicholas. I will endeavour to put it as briefly as possible. The altar of St. Nicholas is first named 
in a confirmation charter of bishop Gundulf which must date between 1100 and 1108, as being 
"parochial in the church of the blessed Andrew.'*' I am not certain that the parish altar was 
actually in the present church before the time of bishop John de Canterbury (1125-1137), and 
where it was at first placed is not known. Analogy would point to the east end of the nave beneath 
the rood-loft, against the solid wall I have supposed to have been there built by Emulf. No record 
of its exact site occurs until 1312, in connection with one of the quarrels that always occurred in 
churches partly conventual or collegiate and partly parochial. It appears from a document dated 
April 6th of that year, that the parish altar had been removed by the monks, against the will 
of the paiishioners, to another part of the church. The reason is not given, but methinks it had 
to do with the rebuilding of the eastern bays of the nave. 

It was, however, now arranged that the parish mass should be sung '' in altari existente in 
corpore ecclesie anteriori sub pulpito,'' on the feasts of All Saints, St. Nicholas, the Nativity, and 
the Purification, and on all Sundays, but on ordinary days no mass might be said '' in altari 
sub prsefato pulpito," nor the divine oflBces be performed *' in parte anteriori sive in navi 
dicte ecclesie," except without musical accompaniment. Moreover, the deed of 1327,^ in 
enumerating the parties describes ** the parishioners of the altar of Saint Nicholas, situated in the 
nave of the said church." We have, therefore, contemporary evidence to prove that in the four- 
teenth century the parish altar stood, not in an aisle or transept, but in the nave, and at the east 
end thereof, below the pulpitum. The 1312 agreement concludes with a proviso to the effect that 
if at any time the monks would build them a separate church outside the cathedral church, the 
parishioners would remove into it, and resign all claims to an altar in the cathedral church. We 
hear nothing further till a century later, when bishop Richard Yong, in May, 141 8; grants to the 
parishioners of the altar of St. Nicholas, *' siti in nave ecclesie nostre Roffen," licence to continue 
and complete the building of the work there begun, for making a church in the cemetery 
on the' north of the cathedral church. On completion of which they were to remove into it. 
Various objections and hindrances were raised by the monks, and the building got on slowly. 
However, in 1421, a composition was drawn up between the monks and citizens, withdrawing all 
opposition to the completion of the still unfinished structure, which was to be ready for occupation 
in three years.' And on December 18th, 1423, the new church of St. Nicholas, " in the cemetery 
commonly called Green Church Hawe," was consecrated by John, bishop of Dromore {in absentia 
episcopt Roff,)f and a solemn renunciation made by the parishioners, '' in the nave of the cathedral 
church of Rochester, before the altar, which was anciently called the altar of St. Nicholas, lying 
and situate in the said cathedra] church,** of all their rights to the same altar.^ One more dispute 
occurred in 1447, owing to the parishioners having commenced to build a porch at the west end of 
their church, which the monks maintained was an infringement on their right of way, but the 
citizens removed the obstruction, and peace was restored. With the further histoiy of St. Nicholas' 
church I have here nothing to do, but I should like to point out one thing before finally taking 
leave of the parishioners. In the nave of the cathedral church, it will be noticed that there is a 
difference in the corbels that carry the roof, the eastern half having angels with expanded wings, 
while the angels on the remainder have folded wings. Moreover, the line of separation occurs 
over the fifth bay. Now, I do not think this was accidental, but that it had something to do with 
the division of the nave between the monks and parishioners ; in short, after looking at the previous 
evidence, that the parochial part of the nave may be localized in the first five bays. This was an 
old boundary, for the three remaining bays show ceitain richer features in the Norman work than 
the portion east of them. 

It only remains to say a few words (1) on the antiquities and ritual arrangements ; (2) on the 
monuments. Externally the cathedral church is uninteresting, and nearly all the ancient features 
have disappeared, beneath the. hands of successive ''restorers." The west front retains much 
of its rich Norman work untouched, especially in the lower half. The great door is an exceedingly 
fine specimen, and has a curiously joggled lintel carved with figures of the apostles, with a 
representation in the tympanum above of our Lord in Majesty, between the emblems of the four 
evangelists. Projecting from a jamb-shaft on either side are figures of a king and queen, probably 
two of the oldest statues now in England. They represent Henry I. and his consort. Another 
figure of almost equal antiquity, of a bishop, is placed in a niche on the north turret. It is greatly 
to be regretted that so venerable a piece of sculpture should be permitted to crumble away in a 
position to which it does not belong, as it evidently formed the recumbent effigy on a tomb. 

* " Altare gancti NichoUi quod est parochiale in ecclesia beati Andree." Reg. lloff, 6. 
« See Note I on preceding page. For the 1312 agreement, see Reg, Roff. 546. 

> Jbid. 661. 

* Ibid. 568. 
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With regard to the internal features, it will be observed that the bases of the tower arch at 
the east end of the nave do^not com^ down to the floor. This is on account of the former existence 
here of the rood-loft, or westernmost of the two screens usually found in conventual and collegiate 
churches. It served as the reredos of St. Nicholas altar until the removal of the latter in 1423. 
Beneath the eastern tower arch, raised on ten steps, stands the pulpitum. Its plainness is 
remarkable, but satisfactorily explained when the existence of the rood-loft to the west is taken 
into account. Previous to the beginning of the fourteenth century, the pulpitum was of wood, as 
the original eastern side shows. I have not been able to recover the dedication of the north 
transept altar, neither can I End any authority for the south choir aisle being called St. Edmund's 
chapel. In the choir may be seen much of the original woodwork put in before 1227, probably 
the earliest remains of wooden choir fittings in England. There was only one row, each side being 
divided into three lengths. No portion has been preserved of the returned stalls. Of the side 
ones, the whole of the misericords have disappeared, and of the actual stalls only the brackets which 
carried the divisions between the seats remain. In front of the seats was a low bench, supported by a 
series of trefoil-headed arches.^ This bench, which still exists almost in its original state, even to 
the old colouring, was used, not as a book-desk, for the good monks had no books, but for the 
brethren to rest their elbows on when kneeling prostrate " supra formas." On the reintroduction 
of the seculars in 1541, the old bench was boxed in, as it were, by panelled desks of the ordinary 
height, and turned into a shelf. Under Sir G. G. Scott, the later panelling was advanced to form 
a new row of desks, and the old bench again opened out ; new book-boards being fixed above them 
on light iron standards. The restored stalls and misericords are exactly on the old lines. The 
heraldic diaper on the walls above is in part ancient — showing there were no canopies to the 
stalls — the rest is a faithful copy of the original, with the exception of the charges on the shields, 
which are modern. 

Opposite the bishop*s seat is the greater part of a curious representation of the Wheel of 
Fortune. Before 1541, the bishop's seat was the first stall on the right of the choir door; the 
prior's stall being the corresponding one on the left. 

The choir transepts were screened off from the presbytery. The northern one was the chapel 
of St. William, whose shrine stood in the centre — a supposed portion of it is preserved in 
the aisle to the east. The south transept was used as a lobby by the monks. In both 
transepts are some interesting remains of geometrical paving. The south transept has two 
narrow, round-headed archways at the south end, which communicated, the one with a stair down to 
the crypt, the other with a stair to a chamber over the transept aisle. Both stairs are now blocked. 
The north transept has two larger doors, also round-headed ; one at the north-west angle opening 
into a stair turret to the roof and wall passages ; the other at the north-east angle, giving access 
to a similar turret leading to the ancient Treasury over the transept aisle, and continuing 
thence to the roof. The transept aisles are each of two bays, with quadripartite groining. 
The sides remote from the presbytery have a wall arcade of three arches, carried by twin shafts, 
but the northern arcade is nearly hidden by bishop Wamer*s tomb. The high altar now stands 
on the line between the first and second bays; but the ixalls built in the crypt below to 
sustain the extra weight of the reredos, as well as the position of the sedilia, show that 
it has been removed a bay east of its first site. The three sedilia are of poor and 
late Perpendicular character. In the first bay on the north side is a singular lavatory, and 
below it a small square recess^ provided with a flue. The crypt contain^ a number of very 
beautiful specimens of carving and moulded stonework, found at different times. There are also 
a number of monumental slabs and matrices of brasses brought from the upper church. One huge 
slab bears the indent of a head and hands, which were of brass, the rest of the figure being formed 
by incised lines. The whole is now worn so smooth that not a vestige is traceable. There lies 
here, too, a beautiful coped coffin-lid of Purbeck marble ; it has a semi-circular piece cut out of its 
narrow end, showing it was originally made to stand against a circular or semi-circular pier, 
probably in the nave. There were at least six altars in the crypt, dedicated to SS. Michael, 
Katherine, Mary Magdalene, Edmund, Denis, and the Holy Trinity. Numerous traces of frescoes 
are to be found on the walls and vaulting, but not in a condition sufficiently perfect to enable us 
to recover from their designs the sites of any of the altars. 

At least seventeen bishops of Rochester were interred in their cathedral church. Paulinus 
(oft. 644), Ythamar (oh, circa 655), and Tobias {ob. 726) were buried in the Old English church. 
Of Gundulf, it is recorded that archbishop Anselm, in 1108, " buried him before the altar of the 
crucifix of the church which he himself had built from the foundations.*' ' I am unable to fix 
with certainty the site of this altar. Normally it would stand outside the west end of the monks* 
choir, against the rood loft ; but at Rochester this position seems to have been occupied by 

— ' ' - 1^ ■ — — _,^ ■— .1 . ■■■■ ■■■ ■ ■ M^^M.^ ^ ■ ■ ■■ I 1^ 

^ Whoever designed these wooden benches, also designed the marble sarcophagus attributed to bishop G. de 
Glanville. 

2 <« Eum ante altare cruci6xi ecclesie quam ipse a fundamentis construxerat tumolavit." Cott, MS, 
Nero, A. 8, f. 80, and Angl Sac. ii. 291. 
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St. Nicholas' altar. A plain sarcophagus in the first bay on the south side of the presbytery, is 
traditionally ascribed to Gundulf, but I know not on what authority. Besides this there remain 
in the church eleven other tombs. The earliest is a stone coffin covered with a marble slab, 
on which is carved in low relief a cross with floriated stem. It stands at the south 
end of the choir transept, but whom it commemorates is not known. At the opposite end of the 
transept is another coffin with a cross carved on the lid, the whole being of marble. The wall 
behind is covered with an elegant vine pattern, with white birds on the branches, painted on a red 
ground. Thorpe^ calls this the tomb of St. William, but adds that it *' makes so mean an 
appearance as not to have been worth " engraving in his volume. St. William's tomb it ceitainly 
is not, and from the crutch -headed staff below the cross on the lid, is doubtless that 
of one of the priors. Of about the same date is the tomb generally ascribed to bishop 
Gilbert de Glanville, standing in the third bay on the north side of the presbytery. It 
is a marble sarcophagus with an arcade of seven arches filled with foliage in front, 
and a sloping roof, now sadly mutilated and restored with rough stone, but which was 
originally adorned with seven busts. Four of these issued from lozenge-shaped openings, and the 
other three were set in bold quatre-foils, the openings and quatre-foils being placed alternately. 
The existence of this tomb, if it is in situ, shows that the presbytery was completed before 1214, 
the date of the bishop's death. He appears to have been continually quarrelling with the prior 
and convent, and the chi*onicler, in recording his death, adds with uncharitable glee, that he was 
buried like Jews and heretics, without the Divine offices, because he died during the Interdict, 
and that as soon as he was dead and buried the Interdict was removed.' 

The next bay to the east contains the tomb of bishop Laurence de St. Martin,^ who died in 
1274. The effigy is a very fine one with a magnificent canopy above the head. 

The next tomb in point of date is that of bishop Walter de Merton, who was drowned in 
1277, and ** honourably buried in the same church (of Rochester) in the north part beside the 
sepulchre of St. William.'* * His tomb is placed in the centre arch of the north wall of the choir 
transept. The effigy of Limoges enamel,^ which once surmounted it, disappeared in the sixteenth 
century, and was replaced in 1508 by an alabaster figure in cope and mitre at the cost of Merton 
College, Oxford. This in turn was unjustifiably displaced in 1852 in favour of a flat slab of inferior 
design — the effigy being placed in the next compartment. At the same time the fine lofty canopy, 
which retained some curious specimens of Elizabethan restoration, was " restored '' to its original 
state, and the contemporary double window behind opened out and filled with very hideous glass. 

At the top of the stairs in the south choir-aisle descending to the crypt is a recessed tomb, 
bearing a mutilated effigy in a chasuble, holding a book in the right hand and staff in the left. 
The head and lower part of the figure are missing, but the sleeves of the albe tunic and dalmatic 
appear at the wrists, and prove that it represents a bishop. It is usually ascribed to John de 
Bradfield who died in 1283, and was buried in the south part of the church *'juxta ostium 
crubitorum.*' ^ So the MS. plainly has it, but what does the last word mean ? Mr. Micklethwaite 
suggests ** crypts " which fits very well, only the effigy, which is executed in very low relief, seems 
earlier than 1283. It is suimounted by a straight-sided pedimental canopy with remarkable cusps. 
The style of this agrees better with the dale of the bishop's decease. 

In the bay of the pre sby tery opposite bishop L. de St. Martin's tomb is the monument of bishop 
Thomas de Ynglesthorp, who died 1291.' It consists of a marble coffin surmounted by an effigy of 

» Out Rof, 170. 

' 1214 "Defunctua est pre^ictus. G. primus ecclesie Roffensis perturbator et sepultus a parte borial 
predicte basilice inter fundatores confundator sic saul inter prophetas. cujus Bepulcbro titulum satis e 
competentem patres predecessores imposuemnt. qui sic incipit. 

Laude Dei clausa fuit hie hac clansus in anla 
« Luce Jovis lux septima mesta silencia fregit. 

Congrue lande dei clausa moritnr. cujus vilam laudem canentium ora conclusit plurimorum. Et ut aperte 
dicamus : in tantuxu in eum ut creditur ulcio divina excrevit. ut sancta ecclesia qui pro hereticis et perfidis 
Judeis exorat : in transitu istius nequaquam divina celebrare permitteretur. Quia ipso vivente per septennium 
duravit tocius anglie Interdictum. Quo defuncto et tumulato. statim solutum est Interdictum.'* Cott, MS, 
Nero^ Z>. it. and Ang. Sac. i. 347. 

3 Anno 1274. *'Obiit Laurentius Roffensis episcopus in crastino sanctorum maroellini et Petri, et sepultus 
honorifice in basilica sedis sue juxta majus altare a parte boriali." Ibid. 

* ** Sepultus honorifice in ecclesia eadem in parte boriali juxta sepulchrum Sancti Willelmi.'' Ibid. 

* Vide the original account in Oust. Roff, p. 193. 

* "Anno 1283 obiit Johannes episcopus Roffensis in die S. Georgij martyris. et sepultus est in ecclesia 
eadem a parte australi juxta ostium crubitorum." So Cott. MS Nero, JJ. it. but Wharton in Angl. Sac, ii. 860 
prints the last word excubitorum, 

^ Anno 1291. ** Obiit bone memorie maglster Thomas de Ynglesthorp episcopus Roffensis. videlicet in 
festo sanctorum Nerei achillei atque pancratii. cujus corpus, xvj.*' kL Julii videlicet die Jovis proxima ante 
festum Sanoti Dnnstani archiepiscopi traditum fuit sepulture cum solempnitate debita in eadem ecclesia juxta 
magnum altare ex parte australi." Cott, MS, Nero, JJ. ii. Compare above from the original with the version 
printed by Wharton. Angl, Sac. i. 360. 
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the deceased with a canopy above the head. This was evidently ezecnted by the same artist who 
carved bishop Laurence's effigy, thoagh in a plainer style. 

Tradition ascribes the tomb in the north choir to bishop Hamo de Heythe, who died 1352. 
It has unfortunately lost the effigy, and nothing remains to show whose memorial it is. The 
details of the canopy much resemble those of the chapter-room door. 

The most beautiful effigy in the church is that of bishop John de Sheppey (1353-1360). It 
lies under a restored canopy, though on its original tomb, in the arch between the aisle of the north 
choir transept and the presbytery. This monument was discovered walled up in 1826. Amongst 
the fragments that covered it were many portions of a most sumptuous reredos, carved in clunch 
and painted and gilded.^ The effigy is of the same material also elaborately painted and gilded. 
The original colouring has been singularly well preserved. The bishop is represented in amice and 
alb with brown and gold apparels, pink dalmatic diapered with black flowers, and red chasuble lined 
with green and powdered with a gold cruciform device. His gloves ai'e white with jewelled backs, 
and from the left wrist hangs a golden fanon set with crystals. The tunide and stole are not 
shown. The pastoral staff has a napkin twisted round it ; but we must deplore the loss of the 
crook which, judging from the knop, was a glorious one. It was fixed into the staff by a peg, and 
may therefore have been of precious metal. The face, contrary to mediseval usage, appears to be a 
likeness. The mitre is richly gilt and jewelled, and beneath the head are two oblong cushions of 
different design. Mr. Micklethwaite suggests from their foreign character that they were copied 
from the Limoges effigy of Walter de Merton. The feet rest on two dogs, each adorned with a 
red collar with gold bells. Bishop John de Sheppey's tomb lies on the south side of the chapel 
where he founded a chantry of St. John Baptist. He inserted above the altar a three-light Decorated 
window now removed all but the jambs. 

In the same comer of the church may be seen a panelled altar-tomb standing north and south. 
This is the monument of bishop John Lowe, who died 1467. It has been removed from its 
original site south of St. William's shrine. Behind it, in the eastern aisle, are the monuments of 
bishop Warner, 1666 ; archdeacon John Lee Warner, 1679; and John Warner, Edq., 1698. 

The only other monuments in the eastern half of the church are two large slabs with matrices 
of brasses. One lies behind the high altar, and bears the indent of a knight and his lady. It 
covers the grave of Sir William Arundel, E.G., governor of the castle and city of Rochester, who 
died August, 1400, and Agnes his wife.' The other slab lies in the midst of the presbytery, and 
once contained the brass of a bishop with a representation of the soul being borne to heaven. 
Most probably it commemorated bishop John de Bottlesham, 1400-1404. Two other matrices of 
brasses of bishops, with figures of saints at the sides of the canopies, remain in the church — one 
in the south transept and the other in the north choir-aisle. The latter has been removed from 
the side of the other in the Lady Chapel, where several of the bishops desired to be buried. Other 
brassless slabs remain in the north choir-aisle and the north transept. The only post-suppression 
monuments worthy of notice are that of Wm. Streaton and wife, 1609, opposite Hamo de Heythe's ; 
that of Sir Richard Head (1689) on the east wall of the south transept, the work of Qrinling 
Gibbons ; and a singular mural one with a bust of Richard Watts, who died 1579, erected in the 
south transept by the mayor and citizens in 1736. 



^ These splendid fragments are now preserred in the crypt. Among them are part of a Virgin and Child, 
and of the Coronation of £be Virgin ; angels with scrolls, thuribleSi and musical instruments ; and small figures 
under canopies — one being "Moyses " with the tables of the Law. They date from the middle of the Decorated 
period. See also Archaologia, xxv. 122, where the effigy is described and illustrated. 

' Archceologia Can/tana, xiii. 141. 
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By canon SCOTT ROBERTSON. 



Thebb was a Norman churcli here, so much restored (by John de Rokesle, probably) in the 
reign of Edward IIL that the casual observer would assign its erection to the Decorated period. 
The church consisted simply of a nave and chancel, with a western bell-cot, in which hung 
one belL The Edwardian restoration added nothing to this plan, but in Tudor times Sir John 
Peche added a north chapel to the chancel, built for himself a magnificent monument of elabo- 
rately carved stone on the north side of the high altar, inserted a very handsome rood-screen, and 
filled the windows with painted glass. The admirable carving of the rood-screen, with the 
pomegranate badge of Eatherine of Aragon, and the peach stones which symbolize the donor's 
name, fix the date of the screen. It must have been carved between A.D. 1502 and a.d. 1520. By 
a quaint conceit the carver cut the letter ** 6 " upon each peach stone, thus suggesting the word **pech6/' 
From the designs of the carving with which six shafts of this screen are enriched we are led to 
compare it with the metal screen work around the tomb of Henry VII., in Westminster Abbey. 
Similar work is found upon wooden screens in two other Kentish churches ; and we may, perhaps, 
be justified in suggesting either that Torregiano designed these screens, or that one of his Flemish 
workmen executed them, upon the model of his master's work at Westminster. I speak now simply 
of the actual screen itself. The top rail or balustrade above the coving was probably inserted 
at a subsequent restoration. 

In the year 1614 Sir Percy vail Hart restored the north window of the north chancel chapel. 
In that window's central light I read these words : — ** Re-edified by Sir Percyvall Hearty knight, 
Anno Domini 1614." 

A century later another restoration took place. This was due to the care and liberality of Per- 
cyvall Hart, Esq., an ardent Jacobite, devoted to Queen Anne, who visited him at LuUingstone, 
Several personal relics of that Queen, kept by Mr. Hart, are still preserved at LuUingstone Castle 
by his descendants. That gentleman died in 1738, having been a *' munificent Repairer and Beau- 
tifier of this church," as his epitaph declares. It occupies the west wall of the north chapel. The 
existing pews of oak and buffet font were his work, and the ceilings also. In the chancel arch, 
the central mitre, and the alternation of mitres with royal crowns, suggest his devotion to 
" Church and Queen." 

His generous interest in this house of prayer was carried on by his son-in-law. Sir Thomas Dyke^ 
who caused the glass in the south window, of three lights, in the nave, to be repaired and restored. 
The subject chosen by him for the centre was Our Lord's Ascension. On either side of it are 
figures of St. Luke and St. Botolph. The artist was W. Peck, or Peckatt, and the work 
was completed in the year 1754. The forty-two quarterings of the Harts' armorial bearings appear 
in this window, impaled with the Dyke coat {or, three cinquefoils sable). As Sir Thomas Dyke's 
arms are placed in both the northern windows of the nave we must suppose that he did something 
towards their restoration also. In the apex of the easternmost of the two appear the arms of his 
father-in-law, Percyvall Hart (party per chevron azure and gules, three harts tripping or) ; and in 
the dexter light at base, below the figure of Elijah the Prophet, are the same arms, impaled with 
the eagles of the Dixon coat. The arms of Sir Thomas, bearing those of his wife on an escutcheon 
of pretence, appear only at the base of the sinister light, beneath the figure of St. John the 
Baptist. We must, therefore, infer that this north-east window of the nave was probably filled 
with its present glass before Mr, Percyvall Hart died, in 1738. The north-west window of the 
nave has the Dyke arms in the sinister light beneath the figure of St. George slaying the dragon ; 
and also in the dexter light beneath glass which is of much earlier date than the time of Sir T. 
Dyke. It is not later than the time of King Henry VIIL It represents a horrible legend of the 
martyrdom of St. Amphibalus, whose prostrate body is lying beneath a windlass, by the winding of 
which the saint is being disembowelled. It seems, therefore, to be probable that Sir Thomas Dyke 
found the sinister light in bad repair, and that, while restoring it, he left untouched the dexter 
light, which may have been inserted by Sir John Peche when he built the north chapel and his 
own tomb. 
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The Decorated moaldings of the south-west and soath-east doorways are good, but simple. The 
chamfer-stops upon them show, I think, how the semi-pyramid or dagger-stop of the Perpendicular 
style was suggested and gradually attained. 

Very interesting is the chancel of Lullingstone Church. As we enter beneath the rood-screen 

oar feet pass over a strip of brass which commemorates John de Rokesle, who died in 1361. It is 

thus inscribed : — 

" Hicjacet dominus Johannes de Rokesle quondam 
dominvs de LultyngsUm qui obiit nrinio die 
mensis Septembria Anno Domini alillesimo tricentenmo 
ixi. cujus anima propicietur Deus. Amen," 

I believe that this John de Bokesle, the last of that family who possessed the manor of Lullingstone, 
was a younger son of Walter de Rokesle, and in Holy Orders. He seems to have been Boctor of 
Ghelsfield. His armorial bearings are on the sepulchral slab, a cross having in its dexter quarter 
a chess-rook, with a punning reference to the name Booksley, or Bokesle, now written Buxley. From 
the feoffees of John de Bokesle the manor was purchased by Sir John Peche, whose great-grandson, 
Sir William Peche, is commemorated by a fine brass effigy in the centre of the chancel floor. Sir 
William, who died in 1487, is represented in full plate armour (but showing five inches of a skirt 
of mail), with bare hands and head, the latter resting on his tilting helm. His sword, which lies 
above his body, has upon its scabbard the representation of a peach-tree running down its entire 
length. The inscription beneath him is remarkable, and perhaps unique : — 

" Enea Willelmi Pecche hec est mortis imago 
Marmore suppressi cui sua facta manent 
OUm miles erat non prosant militis arma 

Mors jubet et morti cuncta creata fauent 
Qui legis hoc scriptam memor esto quod morieris 
Pro illo funde preces has q's sequacis habes. 

9^ die Mensis Aprilis Anno Domini 1487." 

The date of the year is engraved in the Arabic numerals, seldom used in the Middle Ages. The 
figure 4 resembles an 8 which has lost the extremity of its base ; the 8 is exactly like a small black 
letter 0, and the 7 is simply an isosceles triangle which has lost its base. Dates were almost 
always engraved in Boman numerals until long after the year 1487. The Peches' fork-tailed lion 
appears alone in two comers of the slab ; in the others we see it once quartered with three steeds* 
heads, and once impaled with a fess on a chequy field (no doubt the arms of Sir William's wife). 

The magnificent tomb erected for himself by Sir John Peche, son of Sir William, aild the last 
of his name here, occupies the whole space north of the communion-table. The minute elaboration 
of its carving in every part quite baffles description. It is equally rich on both its sides (north as 
well as south), and the details upon the two sides are totally different. Sir John is represented at 
full length, clad in plate armour, over which he wears an embroidered surcoat. The motto, '* Prest 
a Faire" is wrought upon the breast of his surcoat, and a border is embroidered representing 
peaches in fruit upon two trees which issue each from a fiower-pot and wind along the edges 
of ne/:2k and sleeves. The arms of Peche azure^ a lion rampant ermine, with a forked tail, and 
with a crown of gold, appear repeatedly. The elaboration of carving extends even to the veins of 
the hands, which are forcibly sculptured. Above the eSigy there is a handsome canopy of stone, 
exquisitely carved on its north and south sides. On both sides we see in the centre the Peche 
arms and crest, and on each side of that two other shields. On the south face these flanking 
shields bear (1) the Grocers' arms ; (2) those of Sir John, and Elizabeth his wife; (3) those of 
Sir William and his wife ; (4) the arms of Peche quartered with three steeds* heads. On the 
north face they shew (1) the arms of Elizabeth Lady Peche (a sal tire crossed by two bendlets, 
one in sinister chief, the other in dexter base) impaling ten roundels with a bird in dexter chief ; 
(2) the capital letter A, having immediately beneath it a pomegranate ; (3) the arms of Sir John and 
his wife ; (-1) a capital letter A of large size. On the south side of the canopy, in the spandrels, 
are pomegranates on one side and roses on the other, emblems of the royal mistress and master 
of Sir John. Below, thrice repeated, is his motto, " Prest a Faire." On th*e north side of the 
canopy we read the words, *' Pecche me fieri fecit J* We see in the west spandrel a branch laden 
with peaches pecked by a bird, and the initials 1. and E. interlaced, being those of Sir John and 
Elizabeth Lady Peche. At the corresponding eastern end are peaches, on which the letter ** 6 *' 
is carved, intertwined with the pomegranate, together with the Peche lion, and the motto, " Prest 
a Faire, ^* The monument is a work of art, which needs and repays careful study. Without such 
study its elaboration of details cannot be appreciated. It is quite probable that Sir John employed 
upon it Torregiano and the artists who had been working in Henry VIL's chapel at Westminster. 
The repetition of the pomegranate in close conjunction with the letter A and the rose suggests 
that Arthur, Prince of Wales, was still alive when the tomb was sculptured. Sir John Peche was 
Constable of Dover Castle and Warden of the Cinque Ports. He was also Lord-Deputy of Calais, and 
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a great benefactor to the Grocers' Company in London, of which he was a freeman. He augmented 
the income of the Bector here, and left a dole to the poor, which is still distributed annually on the 
Ist of January. Why King Henry VUI. granted to his widow, Elizabeth Lady Peche, a sum of 
ten marks per annum in 1539 we do not know. As Sir John left no issue, his estates were inherited 
by his only sister, Elizabeth, who was twice married. Her first husband was John Hart, of the 
Middle Temple, and of Orpington. After his death she became the third wife of Thomas Brooke, 
Lord Cobham (who died in 1 529). He was the father of George Lord Gobham, whose magnificent altar 
tomb stands in the centre of the chancel of Cobham Church. She died in July, 1544, when she 
must have been nearly seventy years of age, if not more. I mention these particulars because 
there is on the fioor of Lullingstone chancel a monumental brass bearing her effigy, which most 
remarkably misrepresents her second marriage. The inscription runs thus : — 

'* Of }*o' charyte pray for the soull of Elizabeth Cobham late the wvfe of George Cobham 
brother to the ryght honorrable lord Cobham, and for the soule of her fyrst husband John 
Hart gentylman father and mother to the ryght worsahipfuU Syr Percy vail Hart knyght 
wvche Elizabeth decesed the xvj. day of July, in the yer of or lord god M' GCCCCxliii., on 
whose soules Jh*u have m'cy." 

Thus this lady who for a few years was Lady Cobham, is by the inscription married to the grandson 
of her second husband ! Lord Cobham, her second husband, died in 1529, fifteen years before her 
death, and by him she had no children. This may possibly account for the mistake ; but it is singular 
that her son, Sir Percyvall, did not detect the error. Sir Percyvall was thirty-three years of age 
when Thomas Lord Cobham, his stepfather, died ; and he was a very intimate friend of George Lord 
Cobham, the son of his stepfather. The only solution of his share in the error must be that he 
never read the epitaph which was placed in the church to his mother's memory. The terms in 
which it is couched show that he could not have seen it before it was engraved. 

l*he effigy represents her as wearing an outer gown with very wide, shortened, open sleeves, 
lined with fur. Beneath them we see the large muslin sleeves (with ruffles at the wrists) of an 
under-robe. Between the tips of the fingers of her uplifted hands there is an object which may be 
a heart, but it looks like a small shield checquy. The large silk tassel of her girdle, formed of two 
rows of beads, hangs a little above her feet. She wears the common headdress of the period. 

Another brass here commemorates a lady whose connection with the family cannot easily be 
traced. Her effigy is smaller than that of Elizabeth Hart (n^e Peche), Lady Cobham. The 
inscription beneath it is : — 

*' Of yoore oharrite pray for the soule of M^** Alice Baldwyn late gentilwoman to the lady Mary 
Princes of England which Alice decessed the z2 day of July Anno 1533, on hir soule jhii have 
mercy. Amen." 

There is in the church a small square slab of brass, brought from a church in Rutlandshire, 
which bears this inscription :— 

** Here lyeth Anne the wyfe of Edward Hall y* daughter of S' Percifall Harte knight Her mother 
daughter and one of the coheires of the loi^ie Braye which Anne deceased the xzix''* of 
September Anno Domini 1594." 

We now lift our eyes to the east window, of three lights, which contains very good glass of the 
time of King Henry VIL, inserted by Sir John Peche. It represents, in the several lights, St. 
Agnes, St. Anne, and St. Elizabeth. Above these figures we observe, in the tracery, the Boyal 
arms, quartered with a cross and the shield of Mortimer, Earl of March ; beside them are the 
Prince of Wales' feathers, and the motto of the Garter, Honi soit qui mal y penae. Connecting 
these emblems vrith the linked representation of the letter A, and pomegranate, found on both 
sides of the canopy of Sir John Peche' s tomb, we may infer that this window and the tomb were 
completed before the death of Arthur Prince of Wales, but after his marriage with Katharine of 
Aragon. Probably, therefore, the work done by Sir John Peche in this church may be dated at 
about A.D. 1502. In the south window of the chancel there is painted glass, dated 1563, 
representing Solomon praying for and receiving the gift of wisdom ; St. Nicholas with the children 
he had restored to life in a tub ; and three other subjects. 

The whole wall south of the communion-table is occupied with the huge emblazoned monument 
erected to the memory of Sir Percyvall Hart and his wife Frideswide, sister and coheir of John, 
Lord Bray. Succeeding in 154-4 to the estates of his mother (sister of Sir John Peche) he was the 
first of the Hart family who resided here, and he did not remove to this place until about a.d. 1560. 
Of the three shields of arms emblazoned on his tomb, that upon the right hand (or west end) 
contains the many quarterings of his wife. The Bray quarterings can be seen to advantage both 
here and at Cobham, as George Lord Cobham married another Bray heiress. Sir Percyvall Hart 
acted as Chief Server and Knight Harbinger to four sovereigns, Henry VUL, Edward VI., Mary, 
and Elizabeth. He entertained Queen Elizabeth, in July, 1573, at his house at Orpington, which 
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he cliristened Bark Hart, in memory of a water pageant on the river Cr^^y, prepared by Sir 
Percyyall in her honour. Two years later was punted a triptych with portraits of Sir PercyvaU and 
his two sons, which still adorns the seat of his descendants, Lidlingstone Castle. Sir Percyyall leans 
one hand on a gold-headed cane, but his left rests upon an hour-glass, beneath which we read, 
^* Expecto horam libertatis mew." He died in 1580, aged eighty-four. The dagger, depicted as being 
in his girdle, is still preserved at LuUingstone, its lult contains a knife and fork ; the remainder 
of the suit of clothes in which he sat for his portrait was destroyed in 1832, when the ravages of 
moths in them had rendered them rotten and full of holes. The quaint inscription on his tomb 
is as follows : — 

*^PereiTall Hart, goode knight, Ueth here ; y* heir to Peche was, 
Who did his daies in service of fonr worthi princes pass ; 
Of whom the first him knighthode gave, but all him favonred muehe. 
And though the change of reignes and sway of state sometime were suche. 
As serohed all sorts, his name in question never came nor went. 
His yowth in wars abrode, his age at home in peace, he spent. 
Chief sewer and knight harbinger in court his places were, 
And those two rowmes, in those four reignes, with credit great he bare. 
In Lord Braie*s blode he matched, wherethrough twelve children he obtaind ; 
Which, as their stat 'S and ages cravde, he orderlie uptraind. 
Himself, his house and hooshold train, his diet, and his port^ 
With what to worship else might tend, he usde in such goode sorte 
As to his praise just proofs procured, wheras he had to deal, 
A friend to all, a foe to none, fast to his common weal. 
Here fourscore years and four, with men, he ly vd on earth to die ; 
And dead, with saints in heaven now lives, and shall eternallie. 

Obiit vicuimo primo die Maii^ 1580." 

Before leaving the chancel, we draw attention to its fittings. Oaken stalls line its walls, and 
are returned at its west end. Upon the book desks, in front of them, are large cushions covered 
with rich green velvet, probably of the time of Queen Anne. 

Entering the north chapel, we see in its north wall a three-light window, which contains 
fragments of glass of various ages. In the central light, the oldest glass shows an archbishop 
and a bishop side by side ; the colouring is very good. There is a red rose at the top. The Hart 
coat of arms dated 1614, and the inscription " re-edified by Sir Percy vail Hart, knight, 1614," 
appear in this central light. In the right-hand (eastern) light the text is, ''If ani man thirst 
come to me and drinck," surrounding a representation of our Lord as the trunk of a huge vine ; 
from the base of the trunk flows a fountain of water. 

The east end of this chapel is occupied by the large monument of Sir (George Hart and his wife 
Elizabeth, dauf^hter of John Bowes, of Staffordshire. He was the second son, but ultimately the 
heir of that Sir Percy vail Hart who entertained Queen Elizabeth. He died July 16th, 1587, aged 
fifty-five. The full-length effigies of Sir George and his wife represent them as each clasping 
affectionately one hand of the other. The heraldic shields of both appear, the arms of the lady 
being ermine, three bows gules, in pale. Between their heads there is a sheaf of arrows, and at 
their feet a lion. Allegorical figures adorn the comers of the tomb. Behind is a standing skeleton, 
beneath which we read the word '^ mors " ; an angel, bearing a wreath, is labelled " resurrectio " ; 
in front are two cherubs, one with a spade represents "labor" ; the other, with a skull, is "quies." 
The tomb likewise enumerates the five children of Sir George, named Percivall (who restored this 
chapel in 1614), Bobert, George, Frances, and Elizabeth. The effigies of the worthy knight and 
his lady are coloured ; and the whole group is pleasing ; the artist has gone out of the ordinary 
groove, and produced an original work ; although it is not one which modem taste will thoroughly 
approve. 

The restorer of the north chapel. Sir Percyvall Hart, enjoyed the LuUingstone estate for about 
fifty-three years, having succeeded his father. Sir George, in 1587. He married twice ; his first 
wife being Anne Manwood, whose biother, Sir Peter Manwood, married Frances Hart, sister of Sir 
Percyvall. His second wife was Jane Stanhope, daughter of Sir Edward Stanhope. By each of 
these ladies he had a son. He was succeeded here by his son William, whose mother had been 
Miss Manwood, and who enjoyed the estate for about thirty-one years, dying in 1671, aged 
seventy-seven ; his monumental slab is in the floor of this cbapeL He married Elizabeth, daughter 
of Sir Anthony Weldon, of Swanscombe, who survived him until 1677, but he left no issue. 
Consequently his nephew Sir Percyvall (whose father. Sir Henry, was the son of Sir Percyvall the 
restorer, by his second wife Jane Stanhope) became the heir and successor of Mr. William Hart. 
This worthy knight, after thirty years* tenure of the estates, died in 1700, and was followed by 
the more celebrated and active Percyvall Hart, Esq., who twice represented Kent in Parliament, 
and Ave times contested the seat. He was honoured by a visit from Queen Anne. The bedroom, 
with the identical furniture used by her Majesty, is still shown. There is a full-length portrait of 
'* good Queen Anne," in the State Drawing-room of LuUingstone Castle. This good church restorer 
and warm Jacobite had no son by his wife Sarah, daughter of Edward Dixon, Esq., of Tunbridge. 
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Consequentlyy he was the last of his name here. His daughter and heiress Anne Hart (who up to 
the day of her death always wore in her bosom a miniature of " The Pretender **) married (as her 
second husband) Sir Thomas Dyke, who restored the park and readopted the title of castle for his 
house. The quaint epitaph upon Mr. Percyvall Hart, in Lullingstone Church, was probably written 
by Sir Thomas Dyke : — 

" In memory of Percyvall Hart Esq"' the Munificent Bepairer and Beautifier of this 
Church : Himself a true lover of the Church of England and Bepresentative of this 
County in the two last Parliaments of her most Pious Majesty Queen Anne during 
which time the Church and Clergy received greater tokens of Boyal Bounty than 
from the Reformation to her time, or, since, to this day. M'^ Hart's steady 
attachment to the old English Constitution Disqualified him from sitting any more 
in Parliament ; Abhorring all Venality and scorning as much to buy the People's 
Voices as to sell his own, Conscious of having always preferred the interests of Great 
Britain to that of any Foreign State, he passed the remainder of his life in Hospitable 
Betirement with as much tranquillity as possible under the declension both of his 
own health and that of His Native Country which when he could not serve he never 
ceased to deplore. 

" He married Sarah y® daughter of Edward Dixon Esq. of Tunbridge by whom he had 
one Daughter, Ajme, married to Sir Thomas Dyke, Baronet, of Horeham in Sussex. 
He dyed the 27th day of October 1788, aged 70. M'* Hart dyed y« 6th day of 
November 1720, aged 57. The curious Inspector of these monuments will see a 
short account of an Ancient Family for more than four Centuries contented with a 
moderate estate, not wasted by Luxury nor increased by Avarice. May their 
posterity emulating their Virtues long enjoy their Possessions. PercyvcJl Hart 
Esq"* was Baptized y® 7th of May 1666 and Buiyed the 6th of November 1738. 
M" Sarah Hart wife of Percyvall Hart Esq"' was buryed November 14, 1720." 

In this long but quaint epitaph we have a very graphic picture of the state of feeling in Kent 
when the Hanoverian succesdon to the throne was still a novelty. 

Sir Thomas Dyke having completed in 1754 the restoration of the south window in the nave, 
probably the last portion of his work in this church, died two years later in 1756, aged fifty-eight ; 
but his wife, the true owner of Lullingstone, survived until November, 1763, when she died aged 
seventy-one. She is commemorated by a handsome mural tablet with profile bust, on the north 
wall of the north chapel. Her son. Sir John Dixon Dyke^ disliked passing over a bridge, every 
time he entered or left his house. Consequently he pulled down the handsome inner gateway of 
Lullingstone Castle, and filled up the moat. His epitaph in this church carries on the history of 
the family :— 

"To the memory of Sir John Dixon Dyke of Lullingstone Castle and Horeham in the 
County of Sussex, Baronet, and of Dame Philadelphia Payne, his wife, daughter of 
George Home Esq*^ of the Co. of Sussex, who departed this life the 8th day of 
January 1804. 

" Sir John Dixon Dyke was son of Sir Thomas Dyke and Dame Anne his Wife. He was 
bom the 25th of November 1732, and departed this life the 6th of September 1810. 
Generous, Loyal and Hospitable, Sir John was beloved and respected by all who 
knew him. He was a right true English Gentleman and the sound principles which 
secured to him the esteem of his friends are affectionately remembered by him who 
offers this slight tribute to his memory. 

*' Also to the memory of Sir Thomas Dyke bart., son of the above Sir John Dixon Dyke, 
and Dame Philadelphia Payne his wife. He was bom the 29th of December 1765 
and departed this Hfe the 29th of November 1831. 

This Sir Thomas Dyke (the 4th baronet) never married ; consequently his brother. Sir 
Percyval Dyke, succeeded to the title and estates in 1831. Having enjoyed them for 15 years, be 
died in 1846, aged 79, leaving several children, of whom the eldest became Sir Percyval Hart-Dyke. 
That baronet was the father of the two young men whose epitaphs here follow : — 

'* Also to the memory of William Hart Dyke, seventh son of Sir Percyval Hart Dyke of 
Lullingstone and Horeham before mentioned. Baronet, and Dame Anne his wife, who 
died in the East Indies, the 7th of September 1831 aged 23 years. 
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''Of Anne Jenner Dyke tlieir eldest danghter who departed this life the 2l8t day of 
October 1886 in the 37th year of her age. 

« And of Octayins Hart Dyke their eighth son a Lieutenant in the Boyal Navy. He 
departed this life the 8th of July 1844 aged 35." 

Sir Percy val Hart-Dyke died in 1875, and the traditions of the family are now worthily 
upheld by his second, but eldest surriving son, Sir William Hart-Dyke, M.P. for Mid-Kent. 
Among the family tniditions, there is one which directs that whunever the heir to the property 
marries, he shall drop a gold coin into an ancient bag of similar coins, which have been so deposited 
by his predecessors. He and his family are forbidden to count the contents of the bag. 

Thus the well-preserved monuments of Lullingstone Church present to us, from the year 1361 
to the present time, memorials of the history of one family which for more than five centuries has 
been 9eated here, and has during that long period been ever careful for this their parish church. 
Whether called by the name of Peche, or of Hart, or of Dyke, the unbroken descent of the same 
strain of blood and of feeling has here found abundant testimony. To a worthy scion of this old 
family, Colonel John Dixon Dyke, of Sittingboume, and to his admirable wife, I am indebted for 
much assistance in preparing this paper. My thanks are likewise due to his nephew, Sir William, 
and to Lady Emily Hart-Dyke, for their kindly courtesy. 



CHURCH OF ST. MARTIN AT EYNSFORD. 



By canon SCOTT ROBERTSON. 



Lf the time of Archbishop Dunstan, Eynsford was given by a Saxon named ^Iphege to the 
monastery of Christ Church, Canterbury. Consequently, a church was erected here long before the 
Norman Conquest. 

The existing building shows no trace of the Saxon church, and very few positive features of 
a Norman character. Its most beautiful portions (the eastern apse, and the south transept) are of 
the Early English style ; but considerable alterations were made in the church during the Decorated 
period ; and its symmetry was entirely spoiled during Tudor or late Perpendicular times. 

At present its utter lack of symmetry, and the remarkable variation in the levels of its flooring, 
give to it a singularly unattractive appearance. In reality, however, the church possesses many 
interesting features, and will repay an attentive study of its details. 

The apse at its east end, and the Gallilee porch at the west end, are both of them remarkable 
features. The dimensions of tbe chancel, about 46 feet 3 inches long, with a general breadth of 
25 feet 3 inches, and a width of 18 feet 10 inches at the chord or entrance of the apse ; and the 
singular elevation of the chancel-floor by four deep steps, above that of the nave (caused by the 
hilly site on which it stands), are at once noteworthy. Tbe nave-floor ascends gradually, without 
a step, from west to east ; while the south transept is upon a level higher than that of the nave, 
but lower than that of the chancel. A few years ago, when the church was restored the level of 
the nave floor was lowered very much, by digging away the earth. 

The only wall that can be pronounced without doubt to be Norman is the south wall of the 
chancel. High up in it we eee traces of the round heads of two original Norman windows.^ The 
opposite north wall of this chancel was removed, circa a.d. 1200, when a north aisle was erected, 
which opened into the chancel by an Early English arcade of two bajrs with good mouldings. That 
chancel-aisle was destroyed during the Tudor period ; but the arches of its arcade were preserved,' 
and still can be seen in situ, buiit up with masonry into which were inserted two small windows 
with internal hoods, on shafts. On the interior these windows appear to be Norman or Transitional 
in style ; on the exterior they have a labelled arch of Tudor fashion. 

^ The Kev. Arthur Hiusey failed to see these traces of Norman windows ; so in his ** Churohei o/Ksni 
and SuueWf** p. 66, he suggests that the ohanoel may hare been added to the apse at a later period. 

' Sir Stephen Glynne did not notice that these arches go through the wall and are visible from the 
churchvard. He therefore suggested that they had been built in preparation for a groined roof of the 
chancel. 
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When that north aisle was added to the chancel, it is probable that the apse was altered, as it 
now contains three lofty lancet-windows, the interior arches of which are very well moulded, and 
have banded shafts with bell capitals. The caps of the central hood are slightly higher than those 
attached to the flanking lancets. The apse is extremely lofty, and its roof is higher than that of 
the chanoeL In the south coign of the entrance to the apse there are two stones with Norman 
carving. One forms a projecting bracket perforated with a large round hole, such as might be used 
to hold a candle, or many other things. 

In the apse there is a double piscina beneath a well-moulded trefoiled arch, springing from 
round shafts, the bases of which have the tongued or leaf-like ornament, so common in the period 
of Transition, between pure Norman and pure Early English. The western basin of the piscina is 
octagonal, flower-like, and deeply fluted ; the other basin is circular and plain. 

It has been suggested, not without probability, that when the Norman chancel was altered in 
the Transition and Early English periods, the Norman arch between it and the nave was left in 
position ; and that during the fourteenth century that arch was removed from the chancel and 
inserted into the tower to form a western doorway. Certainly, the beautiful Norman arch of the 
tower's west door has been strangely treated. The tympanum is filled in with stonework, not 
originally cut to fit it, and that carved stonework rests upon a wooden transom. Below all this 
a later Pointed doorway has been inserted, the stone jambs of which have hollow mouldings stopped 
with the small half-pyramid, sometimes called the '' dagger stop." There is no indication of 
Norman work in the tower itself, and its eastern arch is a pointed one, probably of the time of 
King Richard IL There is, therefore, considerable probability attaching to the suggestion that the 
Norman west doorway of the tower was originally a chancel arch. Its head is enriched with the 
double-chevron moulding; its shafts are round, with carved caps resting on cable mouldings. 
These shafts are well carved and resemble some in Emulf s crypt at Canterbury Cathedral, and 
others at Barfreston Church. The stonework of the tympanum has a diaper of lozenge pattern 
carved upon it. 

So far as we can judge from the very slight indications remaining, the Norman Church seems 
to have been long, and without aisles. The position of its tower is a matter of considerable doubt. 
It is quite possible that it may have stood upon the north side of the nave, if it did not occupy the 
site of the existing tower. 

In the Early English period, Eynsford Church assumed its grandest aspect. - Then, not only 
were three beautiful lancet windows inserted in the apse, and an aisle of two bays added to the 
chancel, but a graceful transept was built on the south side of the nave. During great part of the 
present century and the last, a partition cut off the south transept from the church, and this beau- 
tiful limb of the sacred edifice became a lumber room, wherein the many memorials of the Bosville 
family were illegible from dirt when not hidden by lumber. Now, the whole transept is restored and 
in use, so that we see with pleasure its eight lancet -windows, three in the south wall, three in the 
east, and two in the west. A string-course runs beneath them. In the south wall is a piscina, with 
very large basin, carved with deep flutes into the shape of an eight-leaved flower. A slight recess 
near it seems to indicate the site of the sedile, or seat for the priest and deacon. Between this 
transept and the nave is a Pointed arch which springs from engaged piers of square outline, with 
small round angle-shafts, having poor caps and bases. The transept roof has moulded ribs and 
stone corbels. 

Whether any northern transept or nave-aisle was erected in the Early English period, we have 
no remains to prove. It seems probable that the aisle built on the north side of the chancel, 
would have had a western limb ; yet no visible traces of Early English work can be seen 
there now. 

During the fourteenth century much was done in Eynsford Church. The Norman windows 
of the chancel on its south side were replaced by larger ones. That nearest to the nave is of two 
lights, and has a transom, beneath which, probably, was what we call a low-side window, with 
trefoiled lights, shuttered, not glazed. One of these lower lights still has a casement, which serves 
(like a low-side window) as a ventilator. The present chancel arch is of the Decorated period, and 
has a label of the roll moulding, the ends of which curl backward, as a finish, but rest very oddly 
upon the capitals. The arch springs from engaged piers, semi-octagonal, with moulded caps, but 
with bases so high, and far above the level of the chancel floor, as to suggest that they may have 
stood on the top of a low stone screen, which perhaps flanked the entrance to the chancel. From 
these engaged piers, at a distance of about twelve or fourteen inches below their caps, we see 
two stone brackets carved with foliage projecting, one from each pier, north and south. 
Probably the ends of a rood-beam may have rested upon them. 

South of the chancel arch stood an altar, which is indicated by the niche in the wall, and by the 
squint or hagioscope above. Through this squint the priest officiating here could observe the 
elevation of the Host at the high altar in the chancel. 

The north aisle of the nave, or a portion of it, was certainly in existence during part of the 
fourteenth century, if not before. The present aisle is of two bays. It is much shorter than the 
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nave, not reaching to its west end. The octagonal pier, from which spring the two arches of its 
arcade, stands on a square base ; which gives it an Early character. The central roof-beam of this aisle 
is supported by stone corbels, one of them carved with a human face, from the mouth of which 
springs foliage ; this seems also to be of Early character. Weever records that in this aisle was a 

monument inscribed — *' Ici gist la f emme de Bobert de Eckisford " [jquertf Eynsford *]. 

The inscription reads like one written in the fourteenth century. Weever also states that in this 
church there was the following inscription : ^' Etic jaoent Johes. Donet generosus et Alicia 
uxor eius ; ille obiit 1455 ; ilia obiit 8. Donate ora pro nobis.'' 

From the north aisle a short flight of steps at the east end leads up to a door of exit into 
the churchyard. The two windows (each of two lights) of the aisle are probably of the Tudor 
period. Above the central pier of the north arcade there is, near the wall-plate, a small window of 
debased Perpendicular character. There is also a modem brass plate conomemorating Walter, 
youngest son of John and Mary Wellard. He died at Ballarat, in 1854, aged 26. The tower arch, 
and the large western Qallilee, or porch outside the tower, are of Early Perpendicular character. 
8o also is the font ; an octagon, with fluted sides, four of which are ornamented each with a rose 
(single). On the west side is a cross with crown of thorns ; on the east, an archbishop's pall ; and. 
on the south, a tau-cross, or letter T. 

Until recent times there were two galleries at the west end ol the nave across the tower arch.. 
Now, the only object in that position is a painting of the royal arms over the arch. Beneath 
the escutcheon we can trace parts of an inscription which stated that this dinrch was repaired and 
beautified in a.d. 177-, early in the reign of George IIL 

Within the porch are two stone coffins, so hewn out that the cavity follows the shape of the 
head and shoulders of the occupant. These formerly stood in the chanoeL At the south-east 
angle of the tower there is a medioival doorway which now leads to nothing. It should give aooess 
to a turret stair. 

Upon the square tower there is a tall shingled spire. 

MoNUMKKTAL 8labs withlu the Communion rails commemorate : — 

(i.) [North endl Mn, Mary Selhy (widow of John Selby. of Ightham Mote) who died 175(\ 

aged 73 ; it bears the arms of Selby With those of Giffard on an escutcheon 

of pretence. She was a daughter of Thomas Giffard. 
(ii.) [Adjacent to (i.)] Thomas Giffard, who died 1705, May 16, aged 59. His arms are engraved:— 

a lion statant, and in chief three stirrups. He was son and heir of George 

GifiBftrd, of Pennis. 
(iii. ) JUargar et, 1 6th child of George tmd Margaret Giffard, bom 1 661-2, died 1 669. 

(iv.) Mary Ftlt&n, senior and junior : — ^ M : M : sacrum Maris Felton matri 

filinque. Alteri Maii 23 1667 ; alteri Maii ao 1668. Mortuis.*' .... 

Positum per N. F. Anno 1668. 
(▼.) Quis hie sepultus queris ? Nuper fni Geargiui Giffard armiger. Pater 

virginis proximo subterraneo carcere habitantis. Nunc filius putredinis et 

frater vermium . . . June 1703 set. 85. [This Qeorge Giffard, Esq., 

was the lessee of Eynsford Parsonage.] 
(vi.) Mrs. Mary Selby, daughter of John and Mary Selby, ob : 1747, et. 37. 

On the south wall of the chancel hangs an escutcheon with the arms of Pitcaim of that ilk 
{arge)it, three lozenges gules) quartered with Bamsay (argent, a spread eagle sable) impaling Campbell 
and Lorn quarterly. The crest is the moon in its complement. 

In the south transept are monumental slabs in tho. floor commemorating the Bosvile family of 
Little Mote, in Eynsford. North west of the organ is a very singular inscription, placed here by 
Colonel Richard Crimes, second husband of Sarah widow of Sir Thomas Bosvile. Sir Thomas 
himself died young, being a colonel in the army of Charles L, and was buried in 1643 at 
St. Mary's Church, in Oxford : — 

Memorise Sacrum 

Et / . . . M" Mary Bosvile daughter of Sir Thomas 

Filia surculus | Bosvile, . • . who, like a jewel taken out of a 

y'brancb I box, was shewn to the world and put up again 

' January 18, 1659, aged 17. 

Et (, , . her mother . . . Lady Sarah Bosvile 

Mater Badiz •< wife to Oolonel Richard Crimes, who put off this 

{ her earthly tabernacle, May 11. 1660. 

Another slab commemorates Sir Henry Bosvile and Dame Mary (nee Petley) his wife. She 
died in 1693, set. 78 ; he in 1702, set. 75. 

North-east of the organ is a slab commemorating Thomas Bosvile, only son of Sir Thomas 
Bosvile. He died Nov. 20, 1660, having married Elizabeth, only daughter of Sir Francis Wiat, of 
Boxley Abbey. He left Margaretta his sole daughter and heiress, who married Sir Bobert 
Mltrsham, of Bushey, Herts, grandfather of Lord Bomney. 
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On ihe west wall of this transept is a tablet to the memory of their only child Margaret, 
daughter of Sir Henry Bosvile. She died in 16S2, aged 26. 

Little Mote had been the property of the Si bill family, bat by the marriage of an heiress 
Elisabeth, daughter of John Sibill, with Bobert Bosyile^ that estate passed into the hands of the 
Bosyiles, and with the estates this transept went. 

Li Eynsford churchyard is the following inscription to the gentleman who purchased Little 
Mote from R Bosvile in 1755 : — 

" In memory of Bei^amin Harvey, maltster, and Anne his wife : 

Unmarked by trophies of the great and Tain, 
Here sleep in silent tombs a gentle twain ; 
No folly wasted their paternal store, 
No euilt, nor sordid avarice made it more. 
Wiw honest fame, and sober plenty crowned 
They lived, and spread their cheering gifts around.'* 



CHURCH OF SS. PETER AND PAUL, FARMGHAM. 

By canon SCOTT BOBEETSON, 



Until sixty years ago, this church consisted simply of a nave and chancel (without aisle), and 
a square tower at the west end. The organ-chamber and the brick buttresses have been added 
during the present century. 

The &bric seems to be of the Early English period, and probably it was rebuilt soon after the 
church and its revenues had been appropriated to the support of the almonry of Christ Church, at 
Canterbury. This appropriation took place in 1225. 

Geographically, it stood within the ancient diocese of Bochester, and was to a certain extent 
subject to the jurisdiction of that see ; but as it was a peculiar of the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
it was exempted from visitation by the bishop or archdeacon of Bochester ; and was technically 
within the deanery of Shoreham, and subject to the visitation of the Dean of the Arches. 

The Early English features of the church remain mostly in the chancel, which is twenty-two 
feet long. The southern lancets were destroyed when the organ-chamber was added. The eastern 
triplet suffered several changes, no less than three different windows having been known in the 
east wall during this century. At present, the large embracing arch of the window is ancient, but 
the rest is modem. 

The Early English string-course, which ran round the whole chancel, remains in the north and 
south walls ; it has been renewed on the east wall. 

We find the ancient piscina in good preservation in the south wall. It has two bowls of 
unlike form ; the western basin being plain, while its eastern companion is fluted, and carved into 
the form of a flower, with six deep curved petals. 

Beside the piscina is the very plain sedile ; simply a stone bench in the wall, beneath a bare 
pointed arch. 

On the north wall of the chancel is a mural monument, on which are carved the effigies of 
Sir Anthony Boper, lord of Famingham manor, and Ann, his wife. Behind him kneel three sons, 
Anthony, John, and Henry ; behind her are the mutilated effigies of two daughters, Isabel and 
Jane (who have lost their heads). Sir Anthony died July 23rd, 1597, aged 53. He was a 
younger son of William Boper, of Eltham, ancestor of the Lords Teynham. Sir Anthony's estate 
here comprised 1,400 acres, and in 1636 lus son Anthony was fined £4,000, for pulling down three 
farm-houses, and letting two others go to ruin, while he turned his arable land into pasture. 

Within the chancel rails there are six monumental slabs in the pavement. 

1. The first (on the south side) contains the demi-figure of a priest, carved in brass, com- 
memorating a vicar named William Gusbome, who died on the 10th of July, 1451. In printed 
books his name is erroneously given as Gylbome. *' Hie jacet Dfis Willius Gusbome q'^nd'm 
vicarius istius ecclie qui obiit x'' die Julii A"^ dni M^coccli,'' cujus aie propicietur de' amen.*' 

2. Adjacent to it is a blue slab for another vicar, the Bev. John Pendleberry, and his wife 
Ann. He held this benefice for thirty-five years, and died December 9th, 1719, in his 66th 
year; his wife died in 172^, aged 73. 
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3. The next slab alludes to the '^ English ecclesiastical custom " of reckoning January, 
February, and March, as belonging to the same year as the preyions December. Gommemora&g 
Henry Farebrace, M.A., rector of Itham, and yioar of Famingham, it says that he died on the 
21st of February, in the year which ''more anglicano" was then called — 1601, bnt which we of 
the nineteenth century call 1602. 

4. The adjacent slab of white marble, bearing a large shield of arms, on a bend, three lions 
passant, surmounted by a crest, naturally suggests ideas of some powerful country squire. The 
Latin words at its base, however, '* setat : unius mensis," tell us that it commemorates a baby girl, 
who lived but one short month. She was Elizabeth, daughter of William Emmerton, of Ghipstead, 
by his wife, Elizabeth Beale, coheiress of her father. Sir John Beale, Baronet, lord of the manor of 
Famingham. The baby died January 11th, 1689, and was the only child of her parents. 

5 . The baronet himself lies beneath the next slab, having died October 3rd, 1 684. He purchased 
Famingham Manor from the feoffees of the second Sir Anthony Roper. As he had no son, the 
name of Beale was not many years domesticated at Famingham. The estate passed to Sir John 
Beale's daughter Jane, who bore a less euphonious name as Lady Hanger. Her son William rebuilt 
the manor-house here, on the north side of the road, at Nether Court 

6. Jane, Lady Beale, wife of Sir John, lies beneath the next slab ; she died April 10th, 1676. 
There are two monumental stones in the chancel, commemorating a vicar named John 

Saunders, who held the benefice upwards of thirty-eight years, and died on the 12th of March, 
1807, aged 80. His wife, whose Christian name was Bridget, died in 1817, aged 79. 

STAINED GLASS IN THE CHANCEL. 

The glass in the east window is by Ward and Hughes ; it was given by Miss Anna Golyer, and 
is inscribed "Ad omandam ecclesiam istam dedit Anna Golyer fenestram." 

This lady also inserted the glass in the south-east window, cuure semee of fleurs-de-lis or, in 
memory of her brother James. 

The glass in the north-eastem window was inserted in memory of Charles Winston, the well- 
known writer, on stained glass, himself a great proficient in that branch of art which so beautifies 
our churches. He was a native of this parish, where his father was vicar for many years. 
The glass was placed here by William Henry St. George Carteret, and inscribed " Mementote 
Car : Winston et amici eius Willi : Henr : de Sco. Geoi^o Carteret." At the top appear the 
arms of Winston, Party per pale gul^s and azures a lion rampant argent tearing down a tree 
ve7*t. Beneath are the arms of Carteret of Guemsey, 1 and 4 gules a fess lozengy argent ; 2 and 
3, azure 9 billets or. Between the Winston and Carteret coats stands a third, which is the banner 
of St. George, argent a cross gules in allusion to Mr. Carteret's name St. George. 

The north-west window is filled with the armorial bearings of the family of Cox of 
Famingham : — 

1. Barry of l^, or and azure, 3 escutcheons guUs, each bearing a horse salient itrgent 

for Cox. 

2. Argent, a pale nebulee gules ; on a canton of the last a cross flory argent, for 

MiDDLETON of Lougficld. 

8. SabUf a cross or, in chief argent, 3 eaglets displayed, gules, for Psnabt or Penarat 

of Ash, and Byarah. 
4. Ermine, a chevron vair^, gules and or, between 3 wolves heads azure, for Miller, 

of Addington and Byarsh. 
The motto is Chescun son devoir. 
The crests are : — On a bow fesswise a stag at gaze argent, and a demi-horse argent with 

motto Antu tomtru. 

The same bearings also appear here thus : — 

On the shield of Cox, an escutcheon of pretence bearing the quartered arms of a 
Middleton heiress, viz : 

1. and 3. Middleton. 

2. azure, 3 estoiles of five points argent, in a bordure of the last. 
4. Penary. \ 

As we leave the chancel, we pause for a moment under the chancel areh to recall its former 
appearance. In the fifteenth century a traceried screen of wood, the rood-screen, stood there. 
During the latter half of that century a rood-loft was erected above the screen, and to afford a means 
of access to that loft, a staircase was erected outside the north wall, which was pierced with two 
doors, one still visible below, and another, now blocked up, above it. 

Portions of the rood-screen remained twenty yeare ago; but above it, in the year 1818, a 
gallery was placed. This gallery really occupied the position of the rood-loft ; but it is said to have 
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been removed to this position from the south wall, when another gallery, taken from the north 
wall, was removed to the west end of the church. From 1818 to 1869 this gallery, which seated 
twenty- five persons, stood across the east end of the nave. Its occupants, Mr. Charles Colyer and 
his household, sat facing the west, and entered by the rood-loft stairs. It was removed by the 
present vicar about ten years ago. 

Flanking the chancel arch, in a most unusual position, are two small windows or lancet-lights. 
They may not be unique, but I do not myself remember any others so placed. It has been 
suggested that, originally, the nave may have had two narrow aisles, of which these were eastern 
windows, and that the aisles were at some time taken in to the nave ; but I doubt this. 

On the south side of the nave we see a late Perpendicular piscina-niche, indicative of a chantry 
altar which stood south of the chancel arch. Just west of the niche there is a handsome seven-cusped 
arch, of the time of Edward L, I think. Beneath it was a tomb ; the coffin top within it was level 
with the floor, as those who opened the tomb discovered forty or fifty years ago. It is possible that 
the fragment of a crossed coffin slab (embedded in the west end of the north wall) may have formed 
part of this tomb. It bears an inscription, but it is only a fragment. 

Immediately below the lectern and in front westward of the chancel arch is a monumental 
brass engraved with the effigies of Thomas Sibill, esquyer, and Agnes, his wife. He died 
November 6th, 1519. The manor of Chimbhams had been purchased by him, but his family 
were formerly seated at Sibells, in Eynsford, in Little or Lower Mote. They bore upon their 
armorial shield this strange charge : — Argent; a tiger, gules, viewing himself in a mirror azure. 

Farther westward, in the floor of the nave, is another brass engraved with the effigies of 
William Petham, and Alyce, his wife. He died January 2drd, 1517-8, and from his family was 
derived the name of Petham Place. That house and its lands passed from the Pethams to Sir 
Anthony Boper, and his son allowed it to fall into decay, while the lands were laid down to 
pasture. Consequently complaint was made against young Sir Anthony Boper, that, whereas 
Petham Place had been a great defence for travellers on this road, it had, in 1636, become a 
ruinous harbour for thieves. 

A third brass, found in the nave, commemorates Alys Taillor, who died in a.d. 1514. 

The windows of the nave are aJl of late PerpencHcular style ; so is the roof of four bays, 
which has four carved beams of good character. The arch, which t)pens from the tower belfry 
to the nave, is very depressed, and looks of a late period ; but there are about the carved piers of 
the tower- arch points which suggest that they may be of early Perpendicular date. 

The font is an octagon of the Perpendicular period, and its base has been thought by some to 
be another font inverted. The quatrefoils on the sides of its base are good. The shaft between 
base and font has been retooled. The font's sides are carved, each with a separate subject, illustrating 
the seven sacraments of the Roman Church, one of them being represented twice. 

The subjects are : — 

1. — On the west side. Baptism of an infant. 

2. — North-west. Conflimation of the infant by a bishop, and its imction with chrism. 

3. — ^North. Penance. A penitent kneels in confession before a seated priest, while an 

imp of Satan strives to clutch the penitent's shoulder ; an angel of mercy 

floats above to strengthen him. 
4. — North-east. The Holy Euchaiist. 
5. — East. Extreme Unction of a dying man, whose naked body is laid on its left side 

on a bed. 
6. — South-east. The Viaticum, or administration of the consecrated wafer to a dying man 
7. — South. Ordination by the archbishop. 
8. — South-west. Matrimony . 

STAINED GLASS JN THE NAVE. 

In the small north-east window is an old fragment bearing the flgure of an archbishop. It 
has been removed from some other position. The different hues of yellow in it show that it has 
been mended. 

The large easternmost window of the north wall is of peculiar interest. Its glass was collected 
in fragment6 by Charles Winston, and made up with glass of his own manufacture when he was 
young. It bears his initials, C. W., in the westernmost light ; and the initials B. S., for Benjamin 
Sandford, in the easternmost light. In the latter appear the armorial bearings {gules, two scythe 
blades crossed, argent) of Bishop William Van Mildert, who was Vicar of Famingham from 1807 
to 1816; Bishop of London, 1819 ; and Bishop of Durham, 1826. These facts are recorded on 
the glass, above and below the Van Mildert arms. In the westernmost light is a large Tudor rose, 
encircled by the garter, and also a shield charged with the arms of Archbishop Howley : an eagle 
displayed, bearing on its breast a shield of arms. Beneath the window is inscribed : '' Charles 
Winston; bom, 10 March, 1814; died, 3 Oct: 1864; buried at Ewell, Surrei/." 
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In the same wall is a window by Olutterbuck, representing SS. Peter and Paul ; inserted in 
memory of his aunt Anne Waring by Mr. Waring of Ghelsfield* 

The South'Etutern window (by Ward and Hughes), representing '' The Good Shepherd " and 
" Christ with the Sister of Lazarus," was inserted by Mr. Oharles Golyer in memory of his wife, his 
father, and his own children. The father died February 15, 1870, and the wife, Maiy Ann, in 
1876. 

Li the same south wall is a window representing scenes connected with the Besurrection of our 
Lord. 

The south-west window (by Ward and Hughes) represents the story of Dorcas; and 
commemorates Mary Nash, who died in 1871. Several of the Nash family are named on an 
adjacent mural tablet ; and to the same family was erected the huge but ugly mausoleum in the 
churchyard in 1778. 

In the churchyard likewise may be read on the Pauley headstone, dated 1836, the following 
elegant stanza : — 

** God takes the good, too good on earth to stay ; 
And leares the bad, too bad to take away.** 

The tower of Famingham Church was raised, by the addition of battlements, in 1830 ; when 
the comer turret was also raised in^height by fourteen feet, and battlemented. 

My thanks are due to the Bey. W. J. Brewer, yicar of Famingham, for much courteous assist- 
ance in preparing these notes upon his church. 
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MIDDLE AGES AND RENAISSANCE. 

BY 
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This evening I have the pleasure of introdacing to your notice a subject which, though of great 
interest, has received little or no attention. I refer to the archaeology, other than musical, of that 
greatest of instruments, the organ. Much has been written from time to time about the organ, 
the special character of its stops, and the musical resources of celebrated instruments both here and 
on the Oontinent ; but still the question of its external appearance, its situation in the church, its 
architectural character, its value as a fit object for decoration, and as an important piece of church 
furniture, has been almost entirely neglected. 

I think that few persons will disagree with me when I say that the present architectural revival 
has done practically nothing towards promoting a better knowledge of the organ regarded as an article 
of church fittings ; for the modem organ-case, even as designed by those architects who in other 
respects have rightly earned a high reputation, is in nearly all instances one of the most wretched 
contrivances imaginable, utterly unworthy of its purpose ; and even when an elaborate effect is 
attempted the result is almost always a failure through want of knowledge, on the part of the 
designer, of the true principles which governed the old architects in their work. It is pleasant, 
however, to know that quite lately one or two fine cases have been designed by some of our leading 
architects ; for instance, those in Worcester Cathedral, one of the last works of Sir Gilbert Scott ; 
in S. Martin's, Brighton, just erected by Mr. Somers Clarke ; in S. Augustine's, Pendlebury, and in 
the church at Hosre Cross, both fine works by those gifted artists, Messrs. Bodley and Gamer. Mr. 
Pearson, B.A., has, morever, prepared fine designs for the case for Westminster Abbey ; and lastly, 
if I may be permitted to mention it, I myself have designed a case, now erected in S. Margaret's, 
Westminster, which I trust is not unsuccessful 

In England, unfortunately, we have hardly any old organ-cases of architectural value, for the 
Great Bebellion swept away almost every mediaeval example from our churches, the organ having 
been a special object of destruction for the Puritans. The consequence was that at the Bestoration, 
when the services of the church were restored once more, there were hardly any organs left in 
this country, and the demand for new instruments was so great that the celebrated Bernard Schmidt 
and Benatus Harris were invited to settle here, and help to replace by new organs the many valuable 
examples of old work which had fallen victims to the fanatic. 

It is not to be supposed, however, that every ancient organ in England was destroyed at that 
time, for we know that those at the Cathedrals of Durham, York, Lincoln, and S. Paul's ; S. John's 
and Magdalene Colleges, Oxford ; Christ's and King's Colleges, Cambridge ; Tewkesbury Abbey, 
besides a few others in more obscure places, escaped the general demolition. Most of these have, 
however, disappeared during the last century. In the Gentleman* s Magazine for 1789 there is an 
interesting account of an old organ which was existing at that time in Tong Church, Salop, and 
which, by the description given by one who signs himself '^ Observator,'' was evidently an early 
mediaeval example. It has now disappeared. We have, therefore, hardly any remaining work of 
this class which dates from earlier times than Charles II., the chief exceptions being the cases of 
the organs at New Badnor and Tewkesbury Abbey, the former probably of the 15th and the latter 
of the 16th century. 

But it is not to the religious iconoclast alone that we owe the destruction of ancient organs, 
both here and on the Continent, because the tasteless neglect of the Georgian Era, and, worse still, 
the '' restoration " mania of to-day, have done as much harm as even the great tumults of the 17th 
century, not only to old organs, but to church furniture in general. I will give some instances of 
these acts of modem vandalism which have come beneath my own notice. Some years ago the old 
organ-case in 8. Peter's, Mancroft, Norwich, was taken down, the magnificent Carolian woodwork, 
beautifully executed in limewood, stripped off the waUs of the church, and the organ-case banished 
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to find ultimate refuge in S. Nicholas, Yarmouth. The superb or^^ran-case in the Cathedral-church 
of S. Jean, Bois le Due, in North Brabant, was condemned by the Dutch architects, and would have 
perished but for the interference of the townsfolk. As it was, they were too late to save the dese- 
cration of the noble jub^, which is now in the South Kensington Museum. The organ in the 
Cathedral at Bruges was also condemned, and has, ere this, very likely been removed. When at Dijon, 
I found the fine old organ removed during a ^' restoration,'* and was told it was not likely to be 
replaced. And, lastly, during the height of the revival between 1850 and 1870, numerous old 
specimens were taken away from many of oar own cathedrals. I need not now further discourse apon 
the shallowness, the ignorance, and the ruthlessness of the principles which condemn late fittings in 
Gothic churches, or which advocate any attempt at sjoichronism among the various works of art 
to be met with in an old and undisturbed Gothic church ; but I may say that mach of the late 
destruction of old organ-cases is due to the modem rage for '* vistas,'* which has caused old screens, 
or at any rate the organs upon them, to be swept away. 

And this leads me to another point in my subject which I wish to touch upon, and that is the 
position of the organ in our churches. It was the universal custom of the organ builders of the 
Restoration, and often of the older mediaeval builders, to place their organs upon the choir-screens, 
or in a western or side gallery. Nearly every cathedral in England, and very many on the Conti- 
nent, had, at the beginning of this century, an organ upon the choir-screen, which gave great 
acoustical advantages to the instrument, and, moreover, afiPorded an opportunity for the display of 
a fine casa But now there is a craze for " vistas,'* and the prevailmg notion is that a complete 
view should be obtained of the whole interior of a church from east to west, so that nothing of the 
east or west windows should in any way be hidden. This is a most absurd and erroneous idea, 
which is precisely contrary to the principles of the Medissval and Renaissance architects ; for in a 
great number of important cases, particularly in England, the choir-screen forms a very marked 
break in the interior view of a church, and a break, moreover, which has a most excellent and useful 
effect. At York, Exeter, and Gloucester we find that organs thus an'anged on the choir-screen have a 
very excellent appearance, though the want of a good case is very much felt, where the old one has 
disappeared and been replaced by one of modern date. There is no old organ in England which is 
more picturesquely placed than the one at Exeter, where the seventeenth- century case on the screen 
harmonizes most delightfully with both its older and modem surroundings, in spite of its having 
been deprived of the company of its two exceedingly fine and quite imique towers of pipes, which, till 
lately, stood at the extremities of the screen, against the piers of the crossing, and which were 
ruthlessly swept away at the restoration of the cathedral a few years ago. The mediaeval instru- 
ments in England were also frequently placed upon the rood-screen ; as, for instance, the organs 
formerly at Durham, Peterborough, York, and Winchester ; and I have just now mentioned the old 
screen organ formerly at Tong. On the Continent, the western gallery is the most usual place, 
but screen organs still remain at Brages, at 8. Gomarre at Lierre, and elsewhere. 

I shall now proceed to make a few remarks upon other suitable positions for the organs in our 
churchea In almost every old example the instrument stood in a gallery of some kind, and was 
not placed upon the floor of the building, as is now so common, although I do not wish to condemn 
this latter plan by any means, as it is often the only resource. These galleries were placed either 
over the western door, at the extremities of one of the transepts, or else were corbelled out in some 
peculiar manner from the triforium, or other portion of the church above the main arcade. But 
the west-end arrangement is by far the most common, and is now the one usually adopted on the 
Continent when a new orgsm is erected. 

Among the many interesting examples of west-end organs may be mentioned those at Sion, 
in the Valab ; Amiens Cathedral ; Hombleux, in Picardy ; Jutfaas, near Utrecht ; S. Bertrand de 
Comminges, Pjnrenees; Lubeck, the Marienkirche ; Gonesse, near Paris; Augsburg, the Anneu- 
kirche ; Konstanz Cathedral ; Argentan, Nonancourt, and Caudebec churches in IVance ; besides 
the magnificent cases at Stralsund on the Baltic, and in the celebrated church of S. Bavon at 
Haarlem.* Ancient west-end organs can also be seen at other churches in Ltibeck, and the 
old lofts, minus their organs, remain at S. Stephen's^ Vienna, Li^ge, Dim, the Carmelite Church 
at Boppard, Ochsenfiirth, S. Pantaleon at Cologne, and elsewhere. A very remarkable example 
of a west-end organ loft, with stalls, and every proper arrangement for a choir of men as usuallj 
placed in the chancel, can be seen in the Abbey Church of Cornelimiinster, near Aix la Chapalle, 
and Mr. Brewer tells me that a similar disposition of the singers' stalls, &c., still exist^^s at 
Seligenthal, near Landshut, at S. Maximin at Treves, and at the Alte Pfarrkirche at RatiiiboiL 
There can be no doubt that this western situation for the organ in a great church is extrepielj 
fine. In England the smallness of our churches makes this arrangement far more difficult^ vA 
the advanced Gothic men of to-day would, no doubt, cry out loudly if an inch of the mullioi>s of 
the western window was covered up. 

* The numerous drawings which illustrated this paper were the originals by Mr. Hill's own hand, execute 
for his work, ^< The Organ-cases and Organs cf the Middle Ages and Renaissance." London : Bogue. ltiSd> 
Folio. 
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and in a large organ, where there are several diyisions of pipes, the effect thus produced is 
exceedingly good. The carving of the shades is often very fine, and these accessories are, generally 
speaking, the most enriched portions of the case. In the earlier examples tracery is used, as at 
Sion, Perpignan, and Alcaic, while, in the fifteenth century, tracery appears in the form of a kind 
of cusping at the lower margin, the main spandrel being filled in with foliage carving. Fine 
examples of this description of pipe shade can be seen in the beautiful organ case at Tirlemont, 
Belgium, and the very interesting case lately at Bhenen, near Utrecht, had work of a similar 
character. By far the most usual form of pipe shade consists simply of a mass of rich carving, and 
nearly all Benaissance cases are so treated. Splendid early examples of carving remain at Liibeck, 
Freiburg in Breisgau, and Eonstanz. At Exeter, Stralsund, and King's College, Cambridge, the 
shades are cut or engrailed at their lower margin, so as to leave a hollow corresponding with each 
separate pipe. The earlier specimens of cases generally present an unbroken line at the 
impost, and do not furnish an irregular plan, as is the case with most late specimens, but we find 
that towers, or tall compartments of pipes, breaking through the upper cornice, came into use 
very soon. 

In Benaissance time both semicircular and V-shaped towers were used, and there are nu- 
merous examples on the Continent. The remarkable case at S. Bertrand de Comminges in the 
Pyrenees has towers at the angles which are almost circular, and they are supported from 
beneath by elegant little shafts, from the caps of which spring fantastic ribs. At Wesel we have 
an excellent example of late work (circ. 1G45), where the angle of these towers is extremely 
obtuse, but in most instances it is a right angle. Late work is sometimes characterised by towers 
of irregular plan, such as we see at Stralsund, and also in the extravagant cases of the eighteenth 
century. There is one principle which is a constant factor in a design of all cases up to a certain 
period, and that is the upper portion of the structure must overhang the base-line, at any i-ate at 
the sides if not also ii^ front. This originated, no doubt, from the fact that the bellows of the 
early organs, being extremely small and insufficient for their purpose, required much less space 
than the soundboard or wind-chest above, but now we require very large bellows, and have to place 
them in various positions more or less disconnected from the organ itself. This coving out of the 
sides is a most important feature, and should always, if possible, be reproduced in designing new 
work, and that is one of the chief reasons why the modem cases are such utter failures. 

We now come to the consideration of one of the most characteristic features of the older 
organ-cases, i.«., the doors or shutters which were used to fold back over the pipes. Among the 
few existing examples may be mentioned those at Sion, Perpignan, Augsburg, Nordlingen, Alcaic, 
and Freiburg. These shutters were, doubtless, originally intended to protect the instrument from 
dirt, like the case of an old harpsichord, and of the modem piano, and were closed when the organ 
was not in use, but it does not seem likely that they were often shut up, more especially as the 
paintings with which they were enriched were nearly always executed upon the inner side. In 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries these shutters were often painted or decorated by the first 
artists of the day. Thus those of the magnificent organ in the Annenkirche at Augsburg have 
received decoration at the hands of Burgkmair and the elder Holbein, and the whole case is covered 
with colouring. Holbein likewise painted the shutters at Konstanz. Many of the old Italian 
organs have, or had, painted door s, notable instances being that in the church of Santa Maria 
della Passione, at Milan, decorated by Carlo Urbino, and that in S. Sebastiano, at Venice, painted 
by Paolo Veronese. The shutters of the organ at Perpignan are enormous, and are covered with 
paintings dating from the beginning of the sixteenth century. A really magnificent effect is pro- 
duced by a fine organ in which are many towers and compartments of pipes all provided with 
shutters, more particularly if the instrument stands in a western gallery, or other prominent posi- 
tion. The late organ in the Nieuwe Eerk, at Amsterdam, is a good example. Shutters do not 
appear to have been revived in England by the organ buildera of the Bestoration, but there is no 
i*eason why they should not now be again revived. A very excellent case was designed by Pugin 
for the chapel of Jesus College, Cambridge ; it has painted doors and a central V-tower. The case 
and cul-de-lampe of the old organ at Strassburg were originally painted in gold and red, and this 
decoration has been renewed more than once since the instrument was first built, but even now it 
presents a very fine appeai'ance. The modem practice of staining and varnishing a common wood 
in order to make it look like oak cannot be too much deprecated. There is a stupid prejudice 
against paint, merely because few know how to use it, but there is no reason whatever why a fine 
Gothic case should not be made of pine, and afterwards painted and enriched with gold. Such is 
the case with many of the fine German altar-pieces. 

I will conclude this paper with some remarks concerning the decoration and disposition of the 
front pipes of an organ. Although a large organ contains pipes of many shapes, constructed of 
both metal and wood, yet fine pipes, or those which are of cylindrical shape, with a foot, are 
almost exclusively used for arrangement in the case. The only exception to this rule is to be met 
with in the old Spanish and Portuguese organs, in which the reeds or trumpets are made to project 
out in one or more fan-shaped tiers. The organs at Seville Cathedral perfectly bristle with 
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horizontal reeds, having a very fine effect, with their bell-shaped mouths and gilded interiors. 
These pipes in old organ oases are of every size, ranging from 40 feet, as at Haarlem, Bois le Due, 
and elsewhere, to one foot or less in length. In most instances they are of tin, left in its natural 
colour, but in rare examples they are painted and decorated, as at Qonesse. At Bois le Due the 
central pipes of some of the towers are stamped out with beautiful patterns in relief, while there 
are also ornaments of a very rich kind attached to the embossed bands and fillets in a manner 
peculiar to the Benaissanoe. The English organ cases of the seventeenth century were often so 
decorated, as in Smith's organ at Hereford and Loosemore's at Exeter, both now wilfully destroyed. 
Thus in the articles of agreement between Bobert Dallam and the Dean and Chapter of Tork, in 
1632, the following items occur. "Imprimis, two open diapasons of tynn, to stand in sight, many 
of them to be chased, Ixxx. li. Item, one principal of tynn, to stand in sight, many of them to be 
chased, xii. li." Among the various items mentioned by Dallam in the interesting accounts drawn 
up for the organ in King's College Chapel, Cambridge, the following may be mentioned. — " Item 
payd to Enockle the Limber for embossing and strawing with bice the two gi*eater pypes of the 
chayre organ, xxvj.s. viij.d." *^Item payd to him for the 2 lesser pypes in the gi*eat organ 
imbossed and strawed with bice, and for twelve wrought pypes gilded, vj .li x.s." '* Item to hym for 
strawing with byce and gilding the imbosses on the 2 greate pypes of the owtter tower, iiij.li" 
*' Item for Mowlds to cast the rest of the imbosses, x.s." These most interestmg pipes were, 
unhappily, destroyed by Avery when he rebuilt the instrument in 1804. This kind of ornamen- 
tation is produced by means of a steel die or punch, with its corresponding metal matrix. The 
fine old case of the organ in Tewkesbury Abbey had, when I saw it seven years ago, finely embossed 
pipes, dating, in my opinion, from not later times than Henry VIII., though I cannot say whether 
or no the late '' restoration " has destroyed them. 

The question of the decoration of pipes in gold and colour is one of considerable importance, 
insomuch as the modem efforts in this direction are generally productive of the worst results. 
The ordinary " church decorator " delights to cover the exposed parts of the pipes with patterns 
which emulate the harlequin's jacket in mixture of colours, but we find that old pipes very rarely 
had coloured decoration of any kind, and when such was used, two, or rarely more than three, 
tones were used in combination with gold. 
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If we are to believe, as we must believe, that our Lord provided for the future of His Church, 
we cannot doubt that during the great forty days, when He was speaking to the Apostles of the 
things pertaining to the Kingdom of Gk)d, He gave instructions to them as to its future government, 
and the transmission of the apostolic authority. 

Passing over the statements upon episcopal authority and church constitution in St. Paul's 
Epistles, I would notice that in the period subsequent to the deaths of the Apostles from St. 
Ignatius to St. Cyprian, we find it generally held and observed, that the jurisdiction of the Church 
is exercised in each Diocese by the Bishop, with the assistance of his clergy and concurrence of his 
laity. The Bishop himself is the elect of the clergy and people, but confirmed and consecrated by 
the neighbouring Bishops. The share of the clergy and laity varies at different times and places, 
and it may be that, if the Bishop chose to act alone, his individual sentence was valid ; but a 
Bishop who, without urgent necessity, abstained from taking the advice and assistance of his priest- 
hood in the exercise of his jurisdiction, certainly infringed the rule of the Church. The concuiTence 
of the laity was not so universal nor necessary a matter as that of the priesthood. From the Court 
of one church, or, as we should say, one Diocese, an appeal lay to one or more assemblages of 
churches represented by their Bishops, generally accompanied by some of the priests and deacons in 
synod. As time went on, these assemblages took more formal shapes and became provincial, patri- 
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archal, national, or (Ecumenical. The principle, apparently, was that an appeal always lay from a 
smaller synod to one embracing a larger area of churches. 

When the Church became a lawful association, *' collegium licitum,^^ the only change, at first, was 
that the temporal power gave civil sanction to the judgments of synods if it thought fit. The enquiry 
whether it should give civil sanction often led the civil power into a general inteiference with the 
whole question ; and under the despotic constitution of the Boman empire, it became impossible to 
exclude such inteiierence in practice ; but it was vigorously protested against from the first. But 
the more insidious form in which the civil power came to mingle with spiritual decisions was by 
the bestowal of civil power upon the Church Courts, and especially upon the Bishops and their 
officers. The easy-going Boman law was always favourable to the creation of subordinate jurisdic- 
tions, which were almost impeina in imperio for special nations, places, and classes; and just as the 
power of deciding between two Jews was given to their Babbi or Patriarch, so Honorius and 
Theodosius, if not older emperors, gave a power to the Bishop to decide between two Christians, if 
they submitted to his authority, and rendered that decision binding. 

The No veils of Justinian gave jurisdiction to the Bishops to try, in the first instance, all civil 
causes where clergy, monks, or nuns were defendants, and ordered the civil judge to execute the 
Bishop's sentence, unless either party appealed to him from it. At the same time jurisdiction of a 
certain extent over clerks guilty of lay crimes was also given to the Bishops. 

The hierarchy of Church Courts recognized by Justinian in the Code was as follows : — ^First, the 
Bishop ; if he was " suspected/' an appeal or original trial before the Metropolitan ; from him an 
appeal to the Provincial Synod ; and from that Synod to the Patriarch. The capitularies of the 
Frank kings gave similar privileges to the Bishops and clergy. 

The next step is that the emperors gave orders to the Bishops to see that the wishes of the 
dead should be faithfully performed, specially, of course, as to the iJms and charities left by their 
wills; thence came the testamentary jurisdiction which arose early in the 12th century in Eiogland, 
and probably rather later in France. 

The penitential discipline with regard to maiTiage and infringements of the matrimonial vow 
led to the matrimonial jurisdiction of the church, which began over Western Europe in the 11th 
century. Probably before this the Church Courts began to assert jurisdiction over questions of tithes 
and offerings. These three, testamentary, matrimonial, and tithes causes, play an important part 
in the legislation of Henry Vill. 

There is another source of civil jurisdiction in Church Courts which is, I think, of great im- 
portance. We know that, when the firat tide of invasion of the barbarians had settled down, the 
'* Provincials," that is the old Boman citizens, were left to be judged by their own laws except as 
to the military tenure of land, while the barbarians were governed by their own laws. But the old 
civil constitution of the province had been so shaken, and its chief men so destroyed, that judges to 
adminster this law were found wanting. It was a law of books too, and learning survived only in 
the cloister. Hence the Bishops were much called upon to act as judges, administering the Boman 
civil law, and tbey came in person, or by theu* officials, to decide most causes of contract; every- 
thing, in fact, except that which had to do with the military tenure of land and the law of arms. 
This is most remarkable in France, and I may refer you to a most interesting work on the subject, 
Les Officialith au Moi/en Age, by M. Foumier, recently published in France. In England the 
same practice prevailed, but not so largely, because the feudal and Episcopal Courts soon grew 
jealous of each other, particularly as each was remunerated by fees ; and the centralized feudal 
Courts of the King in England were stronger than the scattered baronitd Courts of France. More- 
over, the Court of Chancery, ecclesiastical in its origin and procedure, filled up most of the void 
which the feudal Couiis left, and rendered a recurrence to the Episcopal Courts often unnecessary. 
"Breaking an oath'* was, however, recognized by the statute, ** circunispecte ayo^w" (13 Edward 
I.), as a lawful subject of ecclesiastical jurisdiction, and was certainly not limited in practice to 
perjury in a Court of Justice, but extended to the breach of oaths, confirming promises, or contracts 
(Archdeacon Hale, Precedents in Criminal Causes in the Diocese of London). 

I am endeavouring to bring you to the state of things existing in England at the Beformation, 
but I must add one or two things first. The Bishops could not exercise all this jurisdiction them- 
selves, as it grew complicated, and required more and more special knowledge. They had their 
Officials to try causes, and as they had often to be away from their dioceses, or in attendance at 
Court, they had their Vicars General to perform their functions, " Episcopo in remotis agente" 
But a limit was imposed upon the functions of these officers. No one but the Bishop, not even * 
his Vicar General, could try a case of doctrine. None but Bishops and special inquisitors could 
enquire of heresy. By the constitution of Archbishop Chicheley it was provided as a matter of 
positive law, based upon the ground of avoiding scandal, that no layman should exercise ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction, at any rate, in causes of correction. Whoever sat as judge, the temporal courts 
for a long time only recognized excommunication when certified by the Bishop. By degrees, a 
practice grew up of letting the Vicar General certify in the absence of the Bishop, and, later on, 
the Vicar General's bare assertion of his Bishop's absence was held conclusive. 
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With the growth of the system of officials, the sjmodical system waned. Visitations had 
early taken a gi*eat part of the place of synods in England, and probably in all countries affected 
in any way by Charlemagne's ideas of administration. Their connection with synods is still seen 
in the '' sjmodals," payable in visitation years, and in the sidesmen or synodsmen, who are appointed 
to make their presentments at visitations. The two ideas of an assembling of the clergy round 
their Bishop in a synod, and a personal visitation and inspection from parish to parish got fused 
into a visitation of small centres, where the clergy were collected, probably by their rural deaneries, 
round the Bishop. Deans and Chapters, of course, took much of the place of synods. Synods, it 
is said, were kept up in England till the Great Rebellion ; they existed in some dioceses in Ireland 
for formal purposes, almost, if not quite, till that church was disestablished. 

In the time of Henry VHI. the Ecclesiastical Courts had jurisdiction over : — 

(I). — Marriage questions, the most important, involving questions of legitimacy and 
descent in great families, the only questions Dr. Stubbs says that were in practice 
appealed to Rome. 
(2). — Testamentary, involving all questions of personal property. Wills of lands were 
not subject to the Church Courts ; but personal property, with the discovery of 
America and extended commerce, was becoming very important. 
(3). — Cases of tithes and offerings. 
These were the three classes in which appeals to Rome were stopped by the first act 24, 
Henry YIII., C. 12 ; and it may well have been intolerable that such matters should be decided by 
a foreign prince under the dictation of other foreign princes, one of them an emperor, still 
suspected of claiming suzerainty over all the dominions of the ancient Western Empire. 

The other subjects of jurisdiction were : — 

(4).— Benefice cases, then, and for long afterwards, much more often tried in the eccle- 
siastical than in the temporal Courts. 
(5). — ^Dilapidations, which combined with improvident grants and leases to favoured 

persons, became important matters in the time of Elizabeth. 
(6). — Possibly, the general discipline of the laity in regard to : — 

(a). — Incontinence. 

J6). — Swearing and blasphemy. 

[c). — Defamation of character. 

(d), — ^Non-performance of religious duties. 

(e), — ^Violent conduct in sacred places or against sacred persons. 

I do not include discipline of the clergy, because I do not believe it was dealt with in the 
ordinary Ecclesiastical Courts. It is possible that where the offence charged was one which 
would be an offence, such as I have just mentioned in a layman, the Bishop's official might have 
dealt with it. But for purely clerical offences the Vicar General, and not the official, was the 
officer ; and the Vicar General does not fall into the ordinary hierarchy of the Church Courts. 
Such cases did not fall into the category of appeals provided for by the Act 24, Henry VIII., C. 12, 
with its hierarchy of Courts, Archdeacon or his official, Bishop or his commissary, Archbishop or 
Court of Arches ; for that act only referred to the three first heads, viz., Matrimonial, Testamentary, 
and Tithes. 

I believe that cases of clergy discipline were heard by the Vicar General with reservation to 
the Bishop, that the latter, strictly speaking, heard them in synods or at visitations ; and that any 
appeal from the latter was to the Archbishop himself, not to his official, and ought of right to have 
been heard in the provincial synod ; though the Archbishop in England, as the Patriarch at Con- 
stantinople, for the most part, assumed to dispense with the necessity of gathering a formal synod. 
Possibly, as to Canterbury, his position as legatus natus helped him. 

Henry VHI. first cut off the appeals to Rome in the three first classes, leaving the Archbishop's 
Court final, except as to matters touching the King (afmost certainly his marriages were under 
consideration), in which case the appeal was to the Upper House of Convocation, in other words, to 
the Bishops in synod. His second Act (26, Henry VTH., C. 19) cut off the appeals to Rome in all 
cases ; and gave an appeal for lack of justice from the Archbishop's Courts, and from places 
exempt to a Court of Delegates similar to that by which the Crown exercised its jurisdiction in 
appeids from the Court of Admiralty, and similar also to the Delegates whom the Pope commissioned 
to hear causes brought before the Roman See. 

Whether it was ever intended to permit of any appeal in matters of clerical discipline, 
which would have come from the Bishop's Vicar General, through the Bishop, to the Archbishop 
himself (if my former view is right), I doubt. 

The language of the statute recalls the *' appel comme d'abu? " of the French lawyers, not an 
ordinary appeal, but an application to the civil power to prevent the spiritual Courts from using 
their temporal authority to work a temporal injustice. 
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I doubt whether it was intended to give appeals to the promoter in ordinary causes of 
correction. I doubt extremely whether it was ever contemplated that the delegates would excom- 
municate, or deprive one whom the Bishop or Archbishop had refused so to treat. The represen- 
tation in the preamble of Heniy VIII.'s first act was that there was a spiritualty in England 
competent to determine spiritual causes without going outside the realm, as there was a temporalty 
to determine temporal causes. Whether this spiritualty was employed or not to form the delegat«i 
during the reign of Henry YHL we have no knowledge, there being no adequate records. I have 
very Httle doubt that it was, for this reason among others, that no one else would have a pretence 
of the requisite knowledge. 

Later in the reign of Henry Vlll. the presence of laymen and married men in the minor 
orders, who had the requisite knowledge, was felt, and an act (37, Henry YIIL, 0. 17) was passed 
to repeal the constitution of Archbishop Chicheley, and restore the ancient canon law so far as to 
leave the Bishops free choice of their officials and Vicars General, provided they had the requisite 
science. This proviso was intended to be secured by requiring them to be doctors of civil law, 
degrees in canon law having been abolished. Civil law, of course, meant the Roman law, 
upon which the canon law was so largely modelled, while both were as unlike the feudal 
common law, as yet unmixed with the equitable doctrines of the Court of Chancery, 
as it is possible to conceive. This Act was, however, held by the judges to be unnecessary 
and inoperative, inasmuch, I suppose, as the constitution of Archbishop Chicheley was contrary 
to the general law of the land. This constitution was more regularly superseded by the 127th 
Canon of 1603. 

On the important point of subjection of cases of clerical discipline to the Court of Delegates, 
we have no satisfactory information till a.d. 1601, when a case of simony was appealed to the 
Delegates from the Court of Audience. At this time the High Commission had been in force 
during almost the whole of the long reign of Elizabeth, a Court which is, I apprehend, as it always 
was, indefensible upon any grounds of sound polity, religious or civil : its only justification (if it 
had any) was during the first years of Elizabeth, as a revolutionary tribunal *' necessary for those 
times.'' 

There is much to be said about the High Commission Courts sitting at London, York, Durham, 
and elsewhere ; their extraordinary procedure, the varieties of their constitution at different times, 
under different commissions, the extraordinary confusion of things sacred and profane ; for instance, 
sedition and seditious books came under the jurisdiction of one commission, which had also power 
given it to arrest vagrants I But it is too large a subject for the present paper. The Court was 
an awful weapon of oppression, used by all parties as ihey got opportunity. No doubt the constant 
use of it tended to confuse the sources of jurisdiction, while it absolutely obliterated any canonical 
trials of clergy by or before their Bishops ; it being so much simpler and more efiPectual to delate a 
recalcitrant clerk before the High Commission. The Courts under the officials remained of 
necessity for the trial of causes between parties, and when the High Commission Court was gone 
they alone were found in being. 

As the law was left by the abolition of the High Commission Court so it remained, with little 
alteration, till the time of William IV. Indeed, passing over the breaches of continuity during the 
I'eign of Mary, and during the Great Rebellion, and putting aside the High Commission Court as 
an extraordinary tribunal, it may be said that no material change afiPecting Church Courts was 
made by Pailiament between the Reformation and the Reform Bill. The Acts 27, Geo. QX c. 44, 
and 53, Geo. HI. c. 127, are the most important. 

Convocation made some important enactments by canon. There were gradual, almost imper- 
ceptible alterations in practice ; synods discontinued. Convocation discontinued. Archbishops' Courts 
of Audience discontinued, a remarkable addition made (when I cannot tell) to the Patents of the 
Official Principals of the Arches Court, whereby the judge was given power to hear not only appeals 
to the Arches Court, but appeals to the Archbishop in person, a power, by the way, which Lord 
Penzance probably does not possess. The appeal in the Exeter Reredos case was supported upon 
this very power being in the patent of the then Official Principal, 

Generally, Church principles were in process of being forgotten, and the Courts moulded them- 
selves more and more on secular lines. As an instance, I may mention excommunication. I have 
said that the Conmion Law Courts would only take notice of excommunication when certified by a 
Bishop. The lay judge could only order excommunication, he could not excommunicate. 

Clai'ke and Oughton, the great writers on practice from 1596 to 1728, say that the Arches 
Court had a priest, deputed for the puipose by the Archbishop, to pronounce the sentence of ex- 
communication, after the judge had decreed that a man should be excommunicated. But Sir George 
Lee, Official Principal in 1754, held that this was not necessary, and that a layman could then ex- 
communicate. 

Still the Courts remained, as at the Reformation, Courts where, in theory, the clergy disciplined 
the laity ; though they were tending to the stage now reached, where the theory is that they are 
Courts where the laity discipline the clergy I 
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The Beform Bill period is an epoch in the history of Church Courts. The Tithe Commutation 
Act almost destroyed one of the three great heads of jurisdiction, offerings it is true being left under 
the Church Courts ; but this jurisdiction is but nominal. The Ecclesiastical Conmiission Acts 
abolished peculiara, and brought the clergy and laity everywhere under the direct authority of the 
Bishops. The Clergy Discipline Act followed this up by a well-meant attempt to revive the 
Bishop's jurisdiction over his clergy ; well meant, as a return to Catholic principles, but thirty 
years too early, and so badly drafted, as in its use rather to concentrate and confiim this jurisdic- 
tion in the two laymen who presided in the Provincial Courts of Appeal of Canterbury and York. 

In 1857, the other two great heads of jurisdiction, testamentary and matrimonial^ were taken 
from the Ecclesiastical Courts. In 1855, defamation of character was removed from their juris- 
diction. In 1860, brawling, as regards the laity, was made a police court instead of an ecclesiastical 
offence. In 1868, Church rates, a fruitful source of causes in modem times, were abolished. In 
1871, dilapidations were practically taken away from the Church Coui*ts. In 1876, Lord Penzance 
held that the Church Courts had lost all jurisdiction over questions of perjury. 

It remains, therefore, now that the Archbishops' and Bishops' Officials or Vicars Generals have 
cognizance only of the following causes between parties : 

(1) Benefice cases, rarely tried. 

(2) Pew cases, which as a rule are triable also at common law, and are more generally so 
tried. 

(3) Faculty cases. 

As to the discipline of the laity, they have cognizance of : — 

(1). — Proceedings against churchwardens for illegally interfering with the ornaments and 
fabric of the church, or with the boundaries of the churchyard ; proceedings against 
lay-rectors, and proceedings against simple parishioners, to compel them to restore a 
church pulled down, to restore the remains of the dead improperly taken out of 
. consecrated ground, to refrain from ringing the church bells at improper times, and 
from playing on the organ contrary to the directions of the incumbent ; of 
certain official offences of churchwardens and parish clerks, and of offences by ordinary 
laymen against the fabrics and ornaments of churches. 
(2). — ^Beligious offences, heresy, blasphemy, neglect of attendance at church, and 
neglect to receive the Holy Communion. Of this class of case there has been no 
example in the Courts, I believe, for a hundred years. 



(3). — ^Moral offences, incest, adultery, and fornication, 
tothc 



As to the discipline of the clergy, the Bishops' officials have no jurisdiction, the Bishops' 
Vicars General have none. The Bishops have a scintilla of jurisdiction, given them by the Church 
Discipline Act, if they choose to issue a preliminary Conmiission whose negative voice will bind 
them, to sit with certain assessors, and no others, and to submit their judgment to an appeal to the 
lay official of the Archbishop and to the Privy Council. The Archbishop has no jurisdiction, his 
Vicar General has none. His official (if yon consider that he has one since the Public Worship 
Begulation Act) has a jurisdiction appellate, or more often original, which I believe he owes as such 
to the Church Discipline Act, and he and the Privy Council are practically the only two 
authorities who pass spiritual censures. The appeal to the Privy Council is not limited to an 
invocation " comme d'abus " or requii'ed merely to stay an unjust infliction of spiritual censure ; 
nor is its operation limited to civil penalties. On the contrary, the Privy Council rejoices 
rather in passing merely spiritual censures, and, as it acts as a Court of Appeal, as well for 
the prosecutor as for the defendant, it not unfrequently finds itself called upon to pass a censure, 
which the Court below has declined to pass, while, by so doing, it compels the Court below to pass 
this sentence in the next case, and thus converts it into a mere instrument of the civil power. 



ON THE TRUE PRINCIPLES OF ENGLISH RITUAL. 



BY 

J. T. MICKLETHWAITE, F.S.A. 



You are an Ecclesiological Society. The title, if not euphonious, is conveniently descriptive, 
and it sets forth that your study is of churches and of that which pertains to them. When your older 
namesake began the study nearly fifty years ago it dealt chiefly with the buildings and their archi- 
tecture, which was in a state of degradation not easy to be believed by those who do not remember 
it. The old Ecclesiological and its kindred societies wrought a wonderful change ; and, far as 
some of our new churches may be behind what we would have them, they are stUl farther in front 
of even the best that were built then. It is not the study and imitation of the forms of medieval 
architecture which has brought this about. They might still have gone on, as they had done for many 
years before, without things being any the better, if they who advocated them had not shown why 
the old was better than what then passed for architecture, and how the study of it was to be turned 
to a good purpose. They did no less than bring to life again the art of architecture, which was 
perished out of the land. The last rotten traditions of the Renaissance had already been destroyed 
by the Greek revival, which had itself produced nothing but stupid travesties of Peridean temples, 
and monstrosities too ridiculous for criticism. All the cant of the dilettanti could not make men 
love and care for these things. They felt that there was a charm in the old buildings which was 
wanting in the new, although they did not yet understand wherein it lay. And they tried to 
imitate them, but were as men groping in the dark, until there arose Augustus Welby Pugin, who 
taught the great truth that there is a creed in architecture ; that the use of a building must govern 
its design, and the construction its treatment in detail. The societies were the agents in spreading 
this gospel of ''True Principles," as it is called. No doubt they made many mistakes in putting 
it into practice ; but, setting aside all question of style, we owe it them that we have now anything 
worth the name of architecture. 

Now, Pugin's grand doctrine has a wider application than to the forms of architecture ; and I 
come before you to-night to apply it to an important branch of ecclesiology, and to ask your aid as 
an ecclesiological society in calling attention more widely to the matter. It concerns the whole 
Church, clergy and laity alike, and a lecture can effect nothing unless they to whom it is addressed 
will help it forward. At most, it can but teach the teachers. I suppose from your presence here 
that you think that what I have to say will be worth listening to. If you find it so, do not take 
it simply as the pastime of an evening, to be forgotten in a week. But carry on the subject for 
yourselves. I can now touch but the outside of it. Think over it and discuss it, not only here, 
but each of you amongst those who care for such things in his own parish. Bemember that we 
are now making the traditions which will rule the English Church of the future. The long reign 
of Puritanism and indiffei*ence had reduced the ritual of our services almost to the same condition 
of nonentity that our architecture was in half a century ago. And now that we are building it up 
anew, let us be careful that what we do will stand the test of true principles. Much which is now 
done certainly will not bear it. We are as the Gothic architects were before the days of Pugin, 
seeking an ideal which they did not understand, following precedent, not principle, and asking not 
a reason for what they were to do, but an authority for it. 

The matter is not a light one, and delay is mischievous. Whatever obtains a firm footing in 
the Church within this century is likely to remain in her for many centuries yet to come, and 
therefore it rests with us to determine whether the services of the English Church of the future 
shall be grand and dignified, or fantastic and puerile. It is not a question of taste only, but one 
which closely concerns the well-being of the Church. Surrounded as she is by hostile sects, she 
holds a perpetual missionary position ; and whilst a solemn ritual is powerfully attractive, one that 
is frivolous and immeaning, '* dark and dumb," is as powerfully repulsive. I do not wish to say 
hard things of any. But there are churches in which the ritual is of this latter sort ; and many 
men have been driven from them by it, whilst others are held there only by their personal regard 
for the clergy, and the noble work which they ai'e doing in other ways. Do not mistake me here. 
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I speak not of the quantity of the ritual, but of its quality. The ritual of the future will 
certainly be what many would now deem high. It will include all of what are called the Six 
points. That battle has already been fought and won, but much depends upon the way in which 
the victory is used. 

Now, let us consider what are the true principles, obedience to which is essential to good 
ritual. When a number of people are to join in a common act, some pre-an*anged order is necessaiy 
to avoid confusion. There may be divers ways in which a thing might be done, and each of them 
in itself as good as another, but one must be fixed upon and accepted. This is the origin of all 
ritual, and it is necessary to the very existence of social life, secular as well as religious, and rules 
quite as much in the meeting-house as it does in the church. But the more complicated and 
important is the common act, and the larger the number who are to take part in it, the more 
imperative is the necessity for a fixed order, and most of all when it is the highest act of Christian 
worship. The first principle, then, is that the ritual be such that, when it is known, it will help 
men to take their ps^ in the service. I say, when it is known, for every rule must be learnt before 
it can be understood and practised. It is no condemnation of a high ritual when, as we used to 
hear often, and still do sometimes, a man who has never read his Prayer Book and does not know 
what there is in it, complains that he went to such or such a church and could not tell what the 
service was all about. 

Next, the service, for the due performance of which the ritual has to be arranged, is the service 
as it stands in the Book of Common Prayer. The service is settled for us, and we have to present 
it in the best possible manner. We may admit that our form might in some respects be altered 
for the better, but no Churchman will venture to say that it is not a thoroughly good and valid form 
as it stands. Let those who wish for it work to bring about a revision, but until that is made by 
proper authority, our business is with the service as it is now ; and all wrenching of it to make it 
fit the ceremonial of other uses, and '* farcing *' it with clippings from their text, as is recommended 
in some published handbooks, is bad ritual. 

The Prayer Book itself being our first guide, whatever positive directions it contains must be 
obeyed to the letter. But such directions are very few. and no one except those who believe in the 
infallibility of the Judicial Committee of Privy Council, could pretend that it is possible to use 
the Book without supplementing them informally, if not formally. It resembles the three mediaeval 
service books, the place of which it takes, amongst many other things in the distribution of the 
rubrics. The occasional offices which come from the Manual, and which it may happen that a 
priest has to use but seldom, have pretty complete instructions as to what is to be done ; but the 
orders for Matins and Evensong, which come from the Portess, and that for Holy Communion, 
which comes from the Mass Book, have very few, because these being in daily use, every one must 
needs be familiar with their ritual. And further, our present office being intended for general us^ 
is, like many mediaeval Mass Books, rubricked chiefly with respect to plain, unsung services, 
which, at the time it was first drawn up, were the most common in ordinary parish churches, the 
musical services belonging only to such places as had choral foundations. Those of the clergy who 
contend for the all-sufficiency of the existing rubric refute themselves by the practice of a hundred 
extra-rubrical actions every time they celebrate. Such extemporized ritual is often unseemly and 
always distracting. It might, and indeed certainly would if left alone, shape itself into a traditional 
use, such as did exist before the desire for something better, on one hand, and partizan violence, on 
the other, brought about the revivals and innovations of our own day. A new tiadition of some 
sort must come, and it is worth an effort to make it a good one. 

There were some things in the old tradition of venerable antiquity. It did not all originate 
in the days of the Puritans. The parish clerk, for instance, is as old an institution in an Engli&h 
parish church as the parson himself. He had indeed degenerated into a very unecclesiastical being, 
but his reformation should have stopped short of doing him away, and putting a little school-boy 
to do his work of ministering to the priest at the altar. Indeed, the parish clerk of fifty years 
ago was not further removed from the ideal of what he ought to have been than most other matters 
in the Church were. Let the clerk be brought back and let him be put into the surplice, which 
he still wore in some places within the last thirty years, and perhaps may do even yet, and let him 
take again the part that belongs to him. In like manner with the rest of the old tradition, when 
we are seeking a rule for any action naturally belonging to the service, but concerning which there 
is not any direction in the Book, let us first ask what was the use in the best churches before the 
revival began, and, if we find it to be seemly and convenient, let us follow that rather than any 
other. We are proud to trace back our Church to the earliest days of Christianity ; then let us 
not lightly throw away even the least of the bands which connect us with the past. Do not let us 
change simply for the sake of change, or foolishly imagine that to be ancient and primitive which 
is in fact only foreign. 

The effort to conform more exactly to the directions in the Prayer Book than has been possible 
at any time since its last revision in 1662, has brought forward many details, for the ordering of 
which neither the Book itself or the traditional use of it affords any guide. Where, then, shall we 
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seek next ? At the beginning of the revival men looked only to the Continental portion of the 
Western Church ; for, before liturgical studies were seriously undertaken here, men seem to have 
supposed that modem Continental usage is identical with what existed in England in the Middle 
Ages, an error which we need not now stay to expose. But some would still have us go to this 
soui-ce, alleging the advantage of a still living tradition, and the desirableness, in view of the future 
reunion of Christendom, of making our services as much like as we reasonably can to those of 
other nations. Now these arguments assume that Continental usage is uniform, which is veiy far 
from being the case, and overlook the real unimportance of the resemblance, which could be thus 
produced. When the day of reunion shall have happily come, Englishmen will certainly not give 
up their vernacular service, and with so distinctly national a peculiarity as that, it is idle to imagine 
that the colour of a chasuble or the way of swinging a censer will form serious difficulties. Some 
would subject us to the Boman Congregation of Bites, and even quote it as if it had some sort of 
authority here, which, of course, it has not As a body specially constituted to deal with matters 
of ritual ite dicta are worth the attention of studente. But ritual is an art, and the Congregation 
of Bites only dates and draws ite traditions from the decadence of the Benaissance, the very worst 
period to which we can look for guidance in any matter connected with art. And, further, what 
may be a right decision with respect te the Italian office is far from baing necessarily so with respect 
to the English. 

Others, again, would have us look te the customs of our own Church in the Middle Ages, and as 
a broad principle this is certainly right. As to the ornaments, at least, it is not a question of insular 
prejudice or sentimental patriotism, but one of dry law. The Prayer Book refers us te the second 
year of Edward VI., and the omamente in use then were, with some easily ascertained omissions, 
exactly the same as in the second year of his father, and for centuries before that. But when from 
things we turn to actions we find that some judgment is necessary in following this guide. The 
old ritual was fitted to the old service. A great deal of it was of comparatively late growth, 
and we know ite histery, and the causes which brought it into being. The real thing is the office 
itself, the ritual is but its clothing. And to transfer the ritual of one office te another of a different 
form must bring about that awkwardness and incongruity which it is the first purpose of ritual to 
prevent. The advocates of what they are pleased to call " correct ** ritual exalt the moans above 
the end. They are like those sixteenth century pedante who gave so much attention to the Latinity 
of a book that they had none left for ite matter. 

The liturgy in the Prayer Book of 1549 followed so exactly the lines of the Latin service that 
it could be used with the old ritual, as we know in fact it was. But in the second Book there 
were great changes, and, when the English service was restored in the time of Elizabeth, although 
the omamente of 1549 were kept, the form was for the most part that of 1552, and the same was 
reteined in 1662. Much of the service, indeed, remains as of old, and for that let us teke the old 
ritual for our guide. But where the service itself is different, let us not hesitete to modify the ritual 
to suit it ; and features which are peculiar to our use must not be slurred over for want of 
precedent, but rendered in a seemly manner to accord with the rest ; in aU things following not the 
hard letter, but the free spirit of our model. 

Our ritual must needs be in some degree eclectic. We are not bound to adopt every old cere- 
mony, even of those which do not clash with our present form. All that is medissval is not 
admirable. And some things, which, if they had come to us by unbroken tradition, might have 
been retained, seem childish when deliberately brought back after a disuse of three centuries. In 
all our revivals let us refuse the evil, and choose the good. For example, we can weU do without 
the tiresome and distracting ceremony of the separate censing of dignitaries, clerical and lay. It 
takes off from, rather than adds to, the majesty of the service, and, notwithstanding the fanciful 
meanings which some writers have put to it, it looks like, and in real fact was, no more than a 
homage to worldly rank. 

But we must not let our liberty degenerate into license. Lest it should do so, it will be well 
to avoid all ceremonial for which good precedent cannot be given ; at least until something like a 
fixed use has been reached all over the country. Let as form a good foundation, and give it time 
to settle, before we begin to build. The manner of the revival springing up as it has done almost 
independently in places scattered wide apart over the land, has led to the development of a good 
deal of eccentricity in the shape of fantastical ritual. This evil has indeed lessened of late years, 
since the movement became more general, but it is far from extinct. And the unpopularity of 
what is called Bitualism is due — so far as it really existe beyond the range of the professional agita- 
tors — more than anything else to the queer doings of men who have zeal, but only knowledge 
enough to lead them wrong. I had lately occasion to ask a man of this sort what authority he had 
for a strange usage, which he had introduced, to the scandal of some of his congregation. He 
answered that he thought it edifying, and considered it unnecessary to seek for further authority. 
Now I fear that there are others who would think this a sufficient answer, fiut edification, though 
an excellent thing in ite way, is as bad a motive as expediency — ^being, in fact, only a form of 
expediency. Unregulated zeal for edification has kept up the impostures of false relics and false 
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miracles which exist, and are eTen still multiplied in some branches of the Church, and from which 
ours was happily freed by the Reformation. It has been the chief cause of half the Protestant 
8ect«, and we have seen its newest fruit in the blasphemous buffoonery of the Salvationists. Let 
us, then, be very careful, lest we be led away by so dangerous a guide. The end of Catholic 
worship is the glory of God, and if, keeping that always in view, we set forth the service in the 
best manner within our power^ we need not fear but that the edification of the worshipper will 
follow. 

To sum up our results thus far. The use of certain acts, ceremonies, and ornaments is ex- 
pressly ordered in the Book of Common Prayer. These must, therefore, be accepted without 
further question. Certain others, although not explicitly ordered, come of necessity by the use of 
the forms of service therein laid down. Of these we must satisfy ourselves what iu each case is 
the best manner, and then adopt it. No more is needed for plain services. But as the Prayer 
Book takes little special note of solemn or sung services — in fact, it scarcely does more than recog- 
nize the existence of such services — ^we must seek elsewhere for guidance as to them. 

We have a traditional liberty as to the hymns and anthems, the use or non-use of which makes 
the difference in the forms of solemn and plain services. And as we have no directions as to the 
places of these, except at the ends of Matins and Evensong, we cannot do better than use them as 
they were used in the old services. We are free also to use the old anthems themselves if we like ; 
but there is no obligation to do so, and in most churches a metrical hjrmn may with advantage be 
used in the place of the now unfamiliar versicle and respond. Such a change is only a recognition 
of the facts that our vernacular service belongs to the whole people, instead of to the clerks alone, 
as did the old Latin one, and that the people themselves form choirs, and keep up sung services 
in places where of old it would have been impossible to do so. 

There is no authority for adding to the prescribed form anything except these sung portions. 
The priest has a reasonable liberty as to his private devotions, but must not allow them by their 
length or otherwise to interfere with his public ministration. Some books recommend, and some 
priests practise, the interpolation of long passages taken from other uses, which makes unseemly 
breaks in the service, and often brings about the repetition in other words of what has been, or 
shortly will be, said publicly in those of the Prayer Book. This is a solecism clean contrary to true 
principles. 

Of ceremonies, it is before all things necessary that they adorn, and not cumber, the service. 
To this end we must not adopt any unless we can give a good account of it. The foolish people 
who will introduce a novelty for no better reason than that they ''like it," or they '* think it edify- 
ing,'' or they '' saw it last year in Paris,'' do more harm to the cause they would further than can be 
told. The public, though ever ready to condemn what is strange to them, generally end by accept- 
ing what is reasonable when they become used to it. They have got over their first dislike to the 
Catholic revival, and Churchmen of all schools, except indeed a handful of noisy fanatics, are already 
being drawn into it. Things, which a few years ago were matters of hot dispute, are now received 
on all sides ; and the forward movement must go on, but the number and quality of them who are 
attracted by it will depend much upon the power of them who lead to give sound reasons for what 
they do. Men who have already laid fast hold of the Catholic faith may tolerate extravagances 
which they know are well meant, but they who have not will be repelled by them from their first 
lessons in it. 

Therefore, before we introduce any ceremony let us search out the answers to these questions 
with respect to it : — 

First, from what source is it derived ? If there is not one to be found, the matter must be 
dropped. If otherwise, we should ask, 

Secondly, is that source one from which we can properly draw ? 

Thirdly, what were the conditions and circumstances which first led to the introduction of 
this particular ceremony ? 

Fourthly, do these or like conditions and circumstances exist with us now ? 

And, last, if all these questions receive satisfactory answers, does the said ceremony add any- 
thing to the seemliness, dignity, or expressiveness of Uie service ? 

I will now, by way of illustrating what has been said to far, consider briefly a few points in 
the ritual of the Holy Sacrifice, selecting those with respect to which, as I thixik, true principles 
are most often violated. 

Ritual includes the ornaments ; so I will begin with the decking of the altar, which is often 
mismanaged, and most so where most is attempted. The subject is one in which ritual and aichi- 
tecture meet, and it may therefore be permitted to an architect to enlarge upon it. The 
fundamental principle that the end of the ornaments is to deck the altar is too often lost sight of, 
and they are looked on as ends in themselves, and used so as to disfigure the altar, or to crush 
it out of aesthetic existence, usurping themselves the place of importance which of right belongs 
to it. The altar is the focus of the whole church — ^the centre towards which our common worship 
is directed, and it should show itself to be so. The right use of the ornaments is to concentrate 
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the attention npon the altar itself, and if any have the contrary effect, they are doing poaitive 
harm. There are, I know, men who lack the aesthetic sense, or who have so blunted it by the 
culttts of what they deem to be the " correct,'* that they honestly believe that the extravagances 
to be mentioned just now, reaUy do add to the dignity of an altar ; just as there are men 
who prefer magenta and gas green to the colours of the rose and the meadow. With 
such it is useless to dispute: we can only hope for their recovery. I speak to them who 
have eyes to see. 

The first ornament is the frontal, which should always be used because it is ordered in the 
82nd canon of 1603. Altars with carved or painted fronts are of very modem introduction here; 
they are not such " as were in this Ohurch of England in the second year of Sling Edward the 
Sixth/' and the best of them are far less decent than properly, though it be plainly, vested altars. 
The frontal should only cover the front of the altar, for tiiere is a rude of old standing, and a veiy 
good one, that there be nothing on the top except white linen. This is a precaution against 
accidents with the chalice. Good taste, and the literal obedience to the rubric, equally require 
that the frontal shall hang freely, and not be nailed to a rod or stretched on a frame. 

The linen cloths on the top of the altar should be at least two ; the lower, which may be 
doubled so as to form two thicknesses, should have sewn to its edge the narrow strip or apparel 
called the frontlet, which hangs down, and covers the suspension of the frontal. The other is the 
** fair linen cloth " of the canon, and is now generally made of proper form. . 

The altar should have a cross large enough to be seen, but not so large as to make the altar 
itself look like a mere base to it. In this each case must be judged by itself. The cross may or 
may not have a figure upon it ; but it is the cross of triumph ^' the sign of the Son of man," and 
therefoie, if we use the figure, we must make it express divinity, majesty, and power, not 
suffering and death. 

We come now to the lights. I have given elsewhere my reasons for thinking that we are 
not bound to the use of two only. Two or even one will satisfy the rubric, for such use was 
common at the time to which we are referred, but there is plenty of evidence of the use of larger 
numbers. The lights were burned at Matins, Mass, and Evensong ; Matins being then said early 
in the morning. They who now prefer to use two lights only are quite right in doing so, but let 
them be content with these two sdways. There is not the least authority for having one set of 
candles on the altar to be used in the morning, and another set to be used at night. And nothing 
can be more undignified in appearance than an altar crowded with little candles put on with no 
idea except that of multiplication, or still worse arranged in fantastical devices imagined to be 
Sjrmbolical. My experience is that men who have reached a certain point in ritual practice will 
seldom be content to use only two lights, and to them I recommend four or six all of equal size. 
They furnish an altar quite as well — ^which is what is desired — and are free from the objectionable 
fussiness of a larger number of little candles. Altar candles should be of size according to each 
church and altar, and may be burned down to within an inch of the end. Most are now far too 
tall, and as it seems to be .thought necessary that they should be so equally at all times, various 
mean devices are resorted to to keep them so. The length, which is often ridiculous, is borrowed 
from abroad, where it first began in that general exaggeration of accessories which took place in 
the days of ruff and fardingale, when, upon the decay of the Renaissance, the sumptuousness of 
the later Middle Ages remained, but the taste which had guided it into magnificence was sore 
diminished and almost dead. And the elongation has been carried still further by a change 
which has come over the Roman Catholic mind as to the purpose for which altars, or at least high 
altars, are built. The ancient high altars were built for Mass and furnished accordingly, the altar 
itself being the centre. But the modem Roman Catholics bmld them rather for the modem 
ofiQce of Benediction, making the tabemacle and its belongings the centre, and the altar a mere 
platform to them. Indeed, it is sometimes used as a step to the tabernacle. The candles are 
now thought of with respect to the tabemacle, and as it is often made of excessive height they 
have been lengthened more than ever to keep up with it. These monstrously long candles are 
almost of necessity false, being made of wood or of metal with short pieces of real candle on their 
tops, or put inside and pushed up by springs. Now, putting all questions of taste aside, we who 
hold to the primitive use of the altar should deck it with respect to that use. 

Pugin's doctrine of true principles is now so far accepted by educated Englishmen that the 
grosser forms of deception are not common in our churches. Our false candles generally are 
candles with double sockets on their tops, holding short ends for use ; and they who set them 
up recognise the better way so far as to plead that, all being candle, there is no falsehood. 
But this casuistry will not bear examination. The falsehood lies not in the mateiial but 
in the use of the thing ; and an object intended to look like a candle, but being in fact only a 
prop to hold up the real candle, is equally false, whether it be made of wax or of enameUed 
iron. Bad art cannot make good ritual. Taught by old monuments and pictures Englishmen have 
learned the badness of modem Continental usage as to vestments. Let them learn further that it 
is just as bad as to the decking of altars, and, indeed, as to nearly everything which needs the 
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exercise of the faculty of taste. Why should we who reject the modern French fiddle-pattern 
chasuble with contempt copy other things which are even more absurd ? Wo have indeed a great 
deal which is very bad in our own churches, but it is in England, and in England only, that 
ecclesiastical art has been brought to any perfection in modem timea What we call the Gothic 
Bevival has sent us back to the best models in the past, and some at least of us have studied 
them to right good purpose. There is nothing of the sort in Continental Europe, where the 
best that is done is scarcely above what is sold here in the tailors' shops. No sane Englishman 
would now think of copying a modern French or Italian church. Then why should we copy 
their ornaments ? 

But to return. Another common mistake is to place the candlesticks too much above the 
altar, whereby either they are cut off from aesthetic connexion with it, and, by setting up a rival 
centre, detract much from its importance, or they make the ledge they stand on appear as the top 
of the altar, which does not increase its apparent height, but brings down the line which the eye 
takes as the top to the level of the actual top, and so reduces all the other dimensions. I think 
that the best arrangement for a large tilisa is to make two shelves, one a few inches above the 
altar, on which to place the candlesticks, and the other somewhat higher to form a background to 
them, and to carry the cross and a few flower pots. But I fear I shall have to give up using this 
plan, owing to the persistence with which the clergy will spoil the altars I have designed for them, 
by putting the candlesticks on the highest shelf they can find. This is generally only another 
form of the Continental exaggeration. But I have met with examples, and these very extreme 
ones, where it comes of a mistaken following of ancient precedent. There was in old times a 
custom of putting candlesticks on the top of the rei*edos ; these, however, were not the altar candle- 
sticks, but others used occasionally in addition to them. The real altar candlesticks stood either 
on the altar itself or on a low shelf at the back of it. 

Before we leave the candles I must notice another bad practice, which is indeed not so 
common now as it was some years ago. It is the sticking of trumpery ornaments in the shape of 
shields upon them. The first use of these was to hide the junction between the real and the false 
candle. But I have heard mediaeval authority claimed for them. I do not believe there is any 
nearer than the custom, which did exist, of sticking shields of arms made of paper or wax to 
candles amongst the undertaker's stuff at funerals, which in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
were very extravagapt. These things had no more ecclesiastical authority than has the man with 
the feathers at a modem funeral 

Although the use of flowers in the decoration of churches is very ancient, it is uncertain at 
what time the custom of placing pots of them on the altar first began. It is at the least doubtful 
whether they can be reckoned amongst the ornaments of the Second Year of Edward YL But 
their use is now established amongst us, and is in itself both harmless and beautiful. It has, 
however, been degraded by tasteless exaggeration. A pot of flowers should be what it pretends to 
be — a pot of flowers. Most of those on our altars are nothing of the sort. The flowers do not 
stand in the pot, but in a tin contrivance called a flower-holder, the purpose of which is to raise 
them up high above the pot. This, like the false candle, is simply a deceit ; and like it also its 
effect is to depress the altar. For though the mind may know what it is, the eye does not allow 
for the size of these built-up nosegays, which I have seen three feet high, and everything near 
them is dwarfed in consequence. The reason given for their use is that the flowers cannot be dis- 
played without them, which in the first place is not true, and in the second would be no excuse if 
it were. For the object to be aimed at is not the display of the flowers, but the adornment of the 
altar ; and, if that interferes with this, it stands thereby condemned. The nosegays on an altar 
should never be very large, even if the flowers used would naturally allow of it, much less so when 
falsehood has to be used to produce them. One of the best decked altars I ever saw had only 
primroses and a few green leaves in half-crown Japanese pots. 

There is sometimes seen a still worse abuse of flowers. It is the torturing them into " eccle- 
siastical " devices. All affectation of symbolic meaning in the choice and arrangement of flowers is 
nonsense. Let us use the best which are to be had, whatever they be. If hot-house flowers are 
given, they are to be used, but in most churches, especially in the country, the properest wherewith 
to deck the altar are the flowers in highest perfection at each place at the time they are wanted. 
I ha?e seen artificial flowers on an English altar, but it is a long time ago, and I am willing to 
believe that not one is now befouled by them. 

The things called altar cards are another disfigurement of the altar imported from abroad, 
where they are of quite late introduction, having come into use towards the end of the sixteenth 
century, and they have not any use to justify us in adopting them. They are three tablets, one 
larger and two smaller. The larger contains the words of the Canon. But our Canon is in the 
Book, and we do not want another copy. One of the smaller has the Lavaho, that is the few words 
said at the washing of the hands, in the use of which there is no harm, but it is surely no undue 
burden to the memory to repeat them without a card ? The other has the beginning of the Gospel 
of St. John, the saying of which at the end of the service is a custom of no great antiquity, and 
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there U no reason why we should adopt it Bat if it is said, it should be in the old English 
manner, not at the altar, but by the priest as he returns to the yestry. 

The first '' Our Father," and the Collect, " Almighty Ood to Whom all hearts are open," form 
the private preparation of the priest. In the book of 1549 they are directed to be said whilst the 
clerks are singing the introit, and we have still a tradition of this private use in the " Our Father " 
not being repeated by the people, and in the direction to " reherse distinctly " coming only at the 
beginning of the commandments. In 1549 this preparation was ordered to be said " afore the 
midst of the altar," but in 1552 it was changed to the north side, and so it stands 
now. But there are men, who, in spite of this yeiy plain direction, will begin at the south, for no 
reason at all except that in some other uses the priest is directed to begin at the south. Now it 
does not matter in the least whether the preparation is said at the north or at the south ; so far as 
convenience and seemlincss are concerned, one is just as good as the other. If we were left free we 
might reasonably follow the example of our neighbours, but there is no sense in doing so in defiance 
of our own rubric. There is nothing sacred in the use of the south side. It is not one of those 
things in which one branch of the Catholic Church may not lawfully differ from another. There 
is no reason for believing it to be of great antiquity or that it has ever been universal even in the 
West There are even now some churches in France in which the preparation is said at the north 
side. 

Another ill-judged piece of ritual is the reading of the Epbtle and Gkwpel away from the 
people. The custom of reading the Epistle towards the east is indeed of some antiquity, bat it 
seems to have come only by accident. At a private Mass where there was no congregation the 
celebrant naturally read the Epistle eastwards from his book as it lay upon the altar, and even 
when celebrating publicly before an unlearned congregation there was no reason why he should do 
otherwise when Latin was used. The frequent transference of usages from private to public 
services, and vice versa, is a fact well known to students of ritual. At a solemn service, when the 
Epistle was read from the pulpitum by the sub-deacon, he turned eastwards that he might face the 
clergy and choir who were between him and the altar. It is necessaiy to the proper understand- 
ing of mediaeval rubrics always to bear in mind that they take little note of the presence of the 
people ; the service was that of the clerks only. Congregational worship existed in early times 
when and where Latin was the language of the people, but it could not do so when the service was 
in a foreign tongue. It is our glory that we have now a vernacular service, and that our Prayer 
Book gives to the people the place which the old could but assign to the choir. Why, then, 
should we copy customs which grew out of and are only fitted to the lower state of things ? It should 
be a fixed rule that all lessons, and other parts of IJie service^ addressed to the people should be 
read so that they may best hear them. 

The case of the Gospel is rather different from that of the Epistle. It has always been looked 
upon as the chief of all lessons, and in the earliest times, for reasons which we need not now stop 
to examine, it was the custom to read it towards the north. At first it was not read at the north. 
In the oldest church arrangements which we know anything of the pulpit for the Gospel stood on 
the south, and the reader in it facing north could be well heard by all. In the Middle Ages by 
slow degrees the reader was moved forward till at last in most churches he came to stand at, as 
well as face towards, the north. And down to our own time the custom in England has been to 
read the Gospel on the noiih side. This which has come to us by tradition is a sufficient recogni- 
tion of the primitive northward position, without our adding to it the inconvenience of turning the 
reader with his face to a wall. 

It seems to be thought now that if there be two priests, or a priest and a deacon, present at a 
Celebration, one of them may take no part in it for laci of a third. Old directions, on the contrary, 
say that if there be no one to act as sub-deacon^ the deacon shall serve for both. And this is sound 
sense. 

In the Middle Ages it often happened that many private Masses were celebrated in a church 
at the same time, and, therefore, as a matter of convenience, they were said in a low voice. And 
by a transference of the sort I referred to just now, the custom grew of saying the canon which 
required no responses from the choir in the same low voice, at solemn services also. This, which 
is a mere abuse, has become fixed by a rubric in the modem Roman Missal, and some of our own 
clergy affect it With our English service, it is not only unmeaning, but offensive ; for, although 
the prayers are not to be addressed to the people, as was the practice two generations ago, the 
people are expected to take an intelligent part in them, and to ratify them by their Amen. All 
the service, therefore, should be said in a distinct voice. 

Some who begin the service ill end it worse by consuming what remains of the Sacrament 
immediately after the Communion, instead of after the blessing as ordered in the Book. I have 
heard it said in defence of so doing that it does not contravene the rubric, but only renders it 
superfluous. This is more ingenious than ingenuous, and the practice is only another instance of 
unmeaning imitation. If they who use it would look for the good points of our form, instead of 
its defects, they would see that the alteration, which in 1552 brought the "Gloria in Excelsis" 
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from the beginning to tlie end of the service, converted it iato a grand hymn of praise snng in the 
presence of the Sacrament. Is it the part of good Oatholics to deprive the Ohnrch of this, or the 
present the time to do it ? 

I might give more examples, bat these are enough to illustrate what I mean by the applica- 
tion of the doctrine of true principles to ritual. It may be summed up shortly in the axiom that 
ritual exists to set forth the service, and not the service to be a vehicle for ritual. 

I have done. I hope what I have said will not give offence to any. The case is one which 
called for plain speaking, and I have chosen to address it to you, because you are the only Society 
or public body which makes special study of the externals of worship in England. I now leave the 
matter in your hands. FarewelL 



SOME NOTES ON COMISH CHURCHES. 



By J. D. SEDDING, F.E.I.B.A. 



The churches of Cornwall are usually described as " mean *' edifices. The passing visitor 
thinks, because their roofs are low, their exteriors void of sensational effects, and their types 
and features little varied throughout the county, that, therefore, the Cornish churches are deficient 
in architectural interest. But this is far from the case, as anyone who knows tbem well can 
testify. Although the local type is everywhere so strongly maintained, repetition is no bar to 
architectural interest ; it only emphasises and strengthens the leading peculiarities, gives the type 
opportunity to ripen, and still allows individuality to each individual church. 

There are many points of similarity between the churches of Devon and Cornwall ; and as 
Devonshire churches partake of many of the characteristics of Somersetshire churches, we may say 
that the work of the three counties is allied. If they had to be classified in order of architectural 
merit, they would stand thus : Cornwall good, Devon better, Somerset best. Devon echoes 
Somerset ; Cornwall echoes Devon. Cradle-roofs abound in all three counties. In Cornwall there 
is no other type of roof. In Devonshire the generality of the roofs are of that typa In Somerset 
there are a great number of that type, but a great variety of other types also. So there is the same 
peculiar continuation of the nave aisles to the full extent of the chancel ; and the aisles almost 
invariably have pitched roofs of the same description as the nave, but somewhat smaller. This 
treatment accounts for the absence of clerestory windows. I know only of four instances of 
clerestories in the county of Cornwall — at Callington, Lostwithiel, Fowey, and North Petherwin. 
Again, in Cornwall there is an absence of any structural distinction at the chancel. I know of 
only one fifteenth-century church with a chancel arch — at Bodmin ; but there are evidences of a 
chancel arch at North Hill, removed fifty years ago, for safety's sake. Tavistock church, though 
in the county of Devon, is, so far as type is concerned, practically a Cornish church, and this has 
also a chancel arch ; but in all cases the responds to the ai'ches die up near the roof ; the arches 
themselves are scarcely visible, as they almost merge in the roofs. 

I have said that the architecture of the three western counties is of the same genus, but it 
would be wrong to suppose that each coanty had not its own peculiarities and distinctive character- 
istics. Any one familiar with the work of the three counties soon finds these differences out, and 
is able to mark how strongly local types and local tricks of method prevail. Cornwall is a remote 
place, and remoteness in the Middle Ages implied inaccessibility. It was not only remote, it was little 
known <and visited, and it is strange to note how few large Mediaeval houses of any pretensions exist 
in the coanty. IF, however, there is no quantity of Mediaeval domestic work, there is quality, as in 
that exquisite old house — Cothele — a very model and type of a quaint and charming English 
house. This remoteness and isolation were, of course, favourable to the growth of individuality 
or singularity of character. The builders had no one to please but themselves, and as neither the 
coach nor the railway was running then, there was little chance of interference with traditional 
local types. 

The earlier periods of Mediaeval architecture are but sparsely illustrated. The remains of 
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Norman work are not numerons. There are two bays of a Norman arcade at Lelant ; there are 
also portions of Norman arcades at St. German's, North Petberwin, and St. Breward ; and other 
Norman remains at Manaccan, St. Gleer, Tintagel, Mjlor, and Landwednack. 

Early English work is rare. St. Anthony's, near Falmouth, is said to be the best example. 
I have met with several cases, such as St. Levan, Newlyn East, and St. Wendron, where one or 
more of the transepts of a thirteenth-century church has been left standing, while the rest of the 
structure was destroyed by builders of a later date. 

The decorated work which remains is of a high character, as at South Hill, Sheviocke. 
St. Ives near Liskeard, North Hill, St. Thomas's Ohapel at Bodmin, St. Golumb, St. Austell, and 
Lostwithiel. The stone employed in work of early date is Polyphant or Cataclose stone. 

The prevailing type of the architecture of Cornwall is of various stages of the fifteenth 
century. One of the most interesting phases of Cornish work is that which was done in the early 
part of the sixteenth century. This period is represented at the Church of St. Mary Magdalen, 
Launceston, and at St. Mary's, Truro, which are remarkable for their elaborate external panelling, 
— that at the former is done in granite, and that at the latter in Pentuan stone. The tower at 
Probus, which is, without exception, the finest in Cornwall, is also of this date (1530). Its rival 
for eminence is Fowey, 100 ft. high. Probus is 125 ft. high, and infinitely more elaborate^ and it 
is interesting to note how closely it resembles a Somersetshire type. In the churches of Perpendicular 
date granite is, almost without exception, employed for window tracery ; and in the later work, 
where dignity of effect was considered, and funds and stone plentiful, the structures were faced 
with wrought stone entirely, as at Probus Tower, Noi*th Hill (south aisle), and the Launceston and 
Truro churches, which are covered over with sculptured devices. 

To the sixteenth century is also to be ascribed the noble series of stained-glass windows at 
St. Neot's, which date from 1528. 

To the sixteenth century is due also most of the fine wood-work in the county, as the seats at 
Altamum, St. Levan, Morwenstow, and in the Buiyan, Sancreed, and other screens. The 
peculiarity of Cornish wood-work is the profuseness of its sm-face ornament, the whole ground of 
the panels being carved all over. There is nothing like it out of the county, anywhere, to my 
knowledge, except the superb screen at Swymbridge, North Devon. Ordinarily the panels of even 
the most ornate screens in other counties will have traceried heads, but plain panels. Here the 
panels are all covered with sculptured devices, — sometimes of foliage alone, of great varieties of 
type, growing mostly out of quaint little pots ; or foliage mixed with bii*ds or beasts, or griffins. All 
manner of queer imaginative creatures and religious emblems are introduced, and here and there 
figures of men or angels, — and not only respectable men and men of high degree and the patrons of 
the church, but in some cases the village clown, the squire's tame bear, and the ''passen's " pig. And 
many is the caricature of Tom, Dick, or Harry, and many the piece of friendly fun or naughty 
spite that appears in these carvings, which testify to the deft handiwork, keen humour and quaint 
imaginations of the Cornish craftsmen of by-gone days. The history of the grotesque in Cornish 
art ought certainly to be written. 

I have often tried to analyse for myself the sources of the peculiar delight one gets from an 
old Cornish churchy but as often as I have tried I have given it up. One cannot put that sort of 
thing into words. There is, as I have said, very little to admire in the rough exterior of the 
churches of the county, in their unvaried outlines, or their unpretending features and repeated 
types; and the unsympathetic stranger, coming upon them with his mind stored with finer 
memories, would think them mean and rude and deficient in interest. Yet to me they are always 
full of a peculiar, inexpressible charm. Somehow they seem more identified with the locieJ 
surroundings than is the case with the church architecture in other, parts of England, — possibly 
because the surroundings themselves are usually of so striking and absorbent a character; or 
because their builders actually, in many cases, merged the churches into the hill-sides by building 
them '' into the country/' as the Cornish folk say. But these simple structures seem somehow to 
be part of the simple nature of the moor and down which surround them ; they have what 
painters call " quality " or tone in them ; they ai*e essentially human, and eloquent of the 
character of the men who reared them, and they are full of the silent poetry of an art that was 
religious while it was human, and that reflected far-reaching traditions while it was full of 
contemporary life and thought. 
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CATHEDRAL OF NOTRE DAME AT AMIENS. 



By AETHUE J. HOWELL. 



Thb definite characteristics whicli architecture possesses in common with each of the fine 
arts, are of two kinds — technical and ethical ; and under these two divisions the characteristics 
of the art may be considered : first — in their relation to the knowledge and skill by which its 
forms are produced, and secondly — in their relation to human life. 

I will at once disclaim any intention to attempt to deal with the subject of this paper under 
the first of these two divisions, it being, indeed, beyond my province and ability to do so ; and 
therefore the light which it will be my endeavour to throw upon it, will be rather that belonging 
to the second consideration, and to present — not only the suggestions prompted by its intrinsic 
beauty, but also some idea (though it be but a faint one) of the value of the building as a silent 
exponent of moral and religious truth. 

Before considering the cathedral in detail, it will be well to notice, very briefly, just one or 
two points in the early history of Amiens itself. It was about the year a.d. 300, that the light 
of Christianity first dawned upon the Amiens of that day, and its heathen inhabitants first heard the 
name of the Lord of that light, from the lips of the missionary St. Firmin. His labours were not 
without effect upon the Amienois, though they put him to death in the end ; and one of the results 
of his presence amongst them was the erection of the first French cathedral. This was destroyed 
by the Frank invasion soon afterwards, and in turn, the three — or perhaps four — cathedrals which 
succeeded it, succumbed to the ravages of fire and lightning ; the one which existed previously 
to the present edifice, being completely ruined in the year 1218.* 

Turning to the cathedral as it now stands, excepting such work as the preservation of the fabric 
demanded, its history is contained in the period ranging from the year 1220 to the early part of 
the sixteenth century. 

The new building was commenced in 1220 by Bishop Evrard de FouiUoy, who died in 1223, 
and the work was then continued by Bishop Geoffroy d*Eu. The tombs of these two bishops 
stand in the nave of the cathedral, and are magificent castings in bronze.' 

About the year 1237 the work was interrupted for want of funds, but a fresh impulse was 
given to the enterprise by the accession, in 1238, of Bishop Geoffroy *8 successor — Arnoult, under 
whose episcopate much was done towards the completion of the west front ; and the three porches, 
the pinnacles between them, the lower stages of the towers, and the gallery of the kings, date from 
this period. And so the work progressed, the support of the king — Saint Louis, and the munifi- 
cence of the citizens not being wanting, until, in 1288, the cathedral was roofed in. 

The towers, however, had yet to be completed. In 1 370, the south tower was finished ; but 
it was not until the commencement of the fifteenth century — as evidenced by the work itself — that 
the top stone of the north tower was laid. In the fourteenth century the side chapels had been 
added to the aisles ; and finally, in 1529, the present ** Fldche ** was erected in place of the one of 
stone, destroyed in a thunderstorm two years previously. 

We have before us in the Cathedral of " Notre Dame " of Amiens, what may, without 
exaggeration, be termed one of the noblest examples of ai'chitectural art ; and a remark of the late 
Sir Gilbert Scott will appropriately introduce what is to be said as regards its general style. He 
says (in his ** Lectures on the Eise and Development of Mediaeval Architecture," Vol. I., p. 33), 
that in the architecture of the district round Paris — the old royal domain, which seems to have 
been " the heart from which Gothic architecture diffused itself throughout Europe " — is to be 
found (particularly in works of the thirteenth century) "the gi'eat standard and type of the 
style ; " and M. VioUet leDuc speaks of the Cathedral of Amiens as being '* comme plan et comme 

^ For the historical data connected with the cathedral, I am indebted to M. l*Abb^ Koze*s little book : 
" Visite k la CathMrale d'Amiens.'' Amiens, 1881. 

' Professor Ruskin, in his " Our Fathers have told ua,** (Part I., p. 1G2), says that those are "Ma on/y ta?c 
bronze tombs of her men of the great ages left in Franco I '* 
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stroctare T^glise ogivale par excellence."* It is not, of coane, to be said that it is the finest 
cathedral in every respect, for, doubtless, in some one or another of its featnres it is surpassed by 
other edifices ; but what may be reasonably claimed for it, is its supremacy as an example of the 
true principles and development of Gothic architecture. 

In describing the cathedral, it is impossible (for lack of space) to give any detailed comparison 
of it with English Gothic architecture of the same period ; but it is certain that the English and 
French styles influenced each other — to what extent it is, perhaps, difficult to say — and there may 
always be found characteristic points of dissimilarity arising from difference in w(»rkmaDship and 
temper, besides the broad distinctiye features of each style ; some one of which in French archi- 
tecture may be in advance of the contemporary Englbh work, and vice versA But to suggest some 
sort of comparison between the Gothic of France and that of England, the cathedral of Salisbu^ 
(which was commenced in the same year as that of Amiens) may be cited as a characteristic 
example of our own style of the corresponding period. 

The first impression gained by an Englishman on approaching the cathedral of Amiens, is one 
of admiring wonder at its soaring magnificence, and this feeling is certainly not lessened on viewing 
the interior. Let the eye wander at pleasure (from a standpoint in either of the transepts) 
through the vista of grouped columns and intersecting arches, and, as it rests upon the beautiful 
arcade of the apse, or upon the noble pillars of the nave, or is attracted — as indeed it is at first — 
to the vaulting 140 feet over head, nothing but admiration can be felt for the splendid work 
produced by the daring skill and enthusiasm of the French worker of the thirteenth century. 

The ground plan of the cathedral may be described as follows. It consists of a nave of six 
bays, with an aisle on each hand, flanked by side chapels. The extreme length of the building is 
442 feet, and midway is the crossing of the transepts, which are of nearly the same width as the 
nave, and have each three bays with aisles. The width of the cathedral at the transepts is 194 
feet, and the grand centre crossing forms one of the most striking features of the interior. 
Following the plan eastwards, we have the choir of four bays, with the apsidal termination common 
in France ; and it will, perhaps, be remembered that this apoe was mentioned by the late Mr. 
Street (in a lecture which he kindly gave us some years ago '), as furnishing the most perfect 
example of the radiation, from a central point, of the chapels surrounding it. The plan is com- 
pleted by the seven chapels grouped around the apse, three on the right and three on the left of 
the central one dedicated to Notre Dame. 

The general effect of the whole building (within and without) is due to its two grand qualities 
of extent and elevation, and the interior gains in imposing effect by the massive and noble pro- 
portions of the columns. These consist of a central column with four engaged shafts, the inner 
one of which is carried up to support the transverse rib in the vaulting of the roof. The four 
great piers of the central crossing have attached to each four principal shafts, with three smaller 
ones between them, to correspond with the more complex vaulting of that pait of the roof. 
Turning our attention to the capitals, we find their circumference broken by the four shafls, a 
treatment necessitated by the form of the cap ; while three of the shafts — the two within the 
arcades, and the one in the aisle — have each a smaller capital to crown them. They are sparingly 
ornamented with " stiff-leaf " foliage, and the entire effect produced is one of dignified strength 
and simplicity. A characteristic difference between the architecture of France and that of England 
at this period, is found in the pointing of the arches and windows, and a comparison of the arcades 
of Westminster or Salisbury with those of Amiens, would show the latter to be very much less 
acute ; a greater breadth of effect — which is, of course, needed in a cathedral of the size and pro- 
portions of Amiens — ^being thus obtained. The arcade pf the apse is, undoubtedly, very beautiful, 
consisting, as it does, of seven stilted arches, which, seen through the choir, seem perfect in their 
lightness and grace. 

The only piece of purely ornamental stonework that attracts the eye in the interior, is the 
exquisitely beautiful string-course below the triforium. Richness of ornamentation and sculpture 
is bestowed mainly on the exterior, and the claim to beauty of the interior rests mainly upon the 
boldness and simplicity of the general design, and upon the unmistakable ability with which it is 
carried out. But this band of foliage wreathed around the building, binds shaft to wall as with a 
garland chain, and in adding to the internal beauty of the cathedral, it forms just the one feature 
of repose which the eye welcomes in a place where all else is suggestive of energy-— calm in 
strength, but full of aspiration. 

The triforium of the nave is very simple. It has two arches to each bay, each arch being 
subdivided into a triple arcade ; the heads of the arches being pierced with a trefolL In the 
transepts and choir the triforium is much richer and lighter in appearance, the heads of the 
arches being ornamented with geometrical tracery, while above them is an angular and slightly 
j)rojecting crocketted canopy. 

« " Dictionnairo de rArchitecture." Vol. II., p. 830. 
2 Vide S.P.E.S. ** Transactions,** supra, p. 69. 
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In following the lines of the building upwards from its pavement, we have seen how the 
gathered strength of its columns is diffused in the spread of its arcades ; and now over the arched 
recesses of the triforium, and in contrast with the solemnizing shadows which soften the lofty 
interior, rises the clerestory in its noble expanse. Here, indeed, the splendid result of the 
architect's triumphant skill is visible in the vast extent of these windows, ranged at so great a 
height. Much would have to be said in making an analysis of their design and construction ; but 
a word of contented admiration must here suffice. 

There are three rose windows in the cathedral : one in the west front, and one in each of the 
transepts. Each is remarkable for the delicacy of its tracery and lustre. 

The chapels of the nave and of the apse next claim notice, though the former must be passed 
over with bare mention. They were added to the building in the fourteenth century ; being 
thrown out between the great buttresses, which thus form the partition wails between them ; and 
in their windows the geometrical tracery found elsewhere has given place to more florid and 
richer forms. The internal decorations of these chapels are not attractive, the general effect being 
rather that of the white-and-gold French drawing-room style. But the chapels of the apse merit 
some special attention. They are considered by M. Viollet le Due to be the finest examples of 
these structures in their complete development ; and as such, he says that they have served as 
models for the similar chapels at — amongst other places — Beauvais and Cologne.^ They open 
widely into the apse, and are as simple in design as they are beautiful in appearance. Around the 
lower part of each chapel (in the interior) there runs a panelled arcade, ^i^d from the top of this 
to the vaulting of the roof, the entire space — except that occupied by the partition wall of each 
chapel — is filled by three lofty and beautifully proportioned windows. The heads of these each 
contain three trefoils, and furnish fine examples of early geometrical tracery. All the windows in 
the apsidal chapel are filled with coloured glass, chiefly of decorative designs. A beautiful feature 
of the exterior of these chapels, is the cornice and parapet which runs round the summit of 
the walls. 

Looking at the exterior of the cathedral, a striking feature is found in the pinnacled and 
flying buttresses which surround it. These are more noticeable around the choir and apse than 
at the nave, where the lower stages of their once boldly projecting forms are entirely merged in 
the walls of the aisle chapels. They are all very ponderous, necessarily so to support the lofty 
walls, but their massive proportions are relieved to some extent by the ornamental details of their 
structure. 

Before considering the west front, reference may be made to the interesting piece of 
workmanship which crowns the building at the crossing. The slender Fl^che (which rises to a 
point 360 feet above the pavement) is doubtless a masterpiece of the carpenter's art, both as 
regards method of construction, and elaboration of detail ; but in contrast with the massive and 
extensive outlines of the building itself, its proportions are perhaps nut quite satisfactory. It was 
erected between the years 1529 and 1533, and was originally covered with gilding. 

The grandeur of the west front is beyond question. From base to summit we have presented 
to us in its porches, galleries, arcades and towers, perfect unity of magnificent effect ; which is the 
more imposing because the decorative details are subordinate to the general design. The chief 
characteristics of French Gothic architecture are to be foimd in the western faqade, of which 
the three large and richly decorated porches, the open galleries, the row of statues, the rose- 
window, and the lofty arches of the upper stories of the towers form the principal featui-es. 

As already mentioned in connection with the chronology of the cathedral, the lower part of 
the facade, the porches and the two galleries, belong to the thirteenth century ; the gallery of 
the kings perhaps to the early part of the fourteenth ; while the rose- window and the upper 
parts of the towers were completed — as evidenced by their style — during the fifteenth century. 
The northern tower is higher than the corresponding one at the south comer, the difference 
being about 23 feet, and to compensate in some measure for the greater importance its neighbour 
can thus boast of, the southern tower is capped within its parapet by a pyramidal roof. The 
arches in the upper stages of each tower are bold and deep, breadth of effect being thus obtained in 
contrast to the elaborate ornamentation of the two galleries below, and the beautiful upper 
gallery which connects the towers. The statues in the centre gallery are 13 feet high, and 
represent the Kings of Judah — with their various insignia of kingly power. This gallery with its 
imposing occupants is again in happy contrast with the open arcade below. The simple tracery of 
the latter stands out in clear relief against the wall behind, and the slight mouldings of each arch 
are delicately ornamented with foliated cusps laid over them. Th^ four bands of beautifully 
varied ornanient which mark the horizontal divisions of the front, should not pass unnoticed, the 
three lower ones being especially refined. The four buttresses are capped with crocketted 
pinnacles, and are panelled below ; by which method of treatment, lightness is given to what 

1 " Dictionnaire de 1' Architecture." Vol. II., p. 474. (Art " Chapelle.'*) 
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might otherwise have been a heavy looking stractore. The lower parts of these battresses we will 
DOW consider in conjunction with the three porches. 

In these porches we have examples of thirteenth century scnlptore in its threefold divisions 
of figure, bas relief, and decorative stone- work ; and the first two of these branches present — in the 
sculptures before us — features of special interest in their iconography. Taking however the last 
division fitst, we notice as being the most prominently beautiful detail in the decorative work, the 
cuspings, within each of the three arches. They are in pleasing contrast with the reversed curves 
of the crockets which ornament the outer lines, and lead up to the finials at the points of the two 
side porches, and to the beautiful figure of the angel which crowns the central one. The noble 
curves of each of the arches are enriched by a band of floral ornament, carried in an unbroken line 
right across the front. 

The central porch is dedicated to our Saviour, and within its deep recess there is much to be 
seen. The tympanum is divided into five stages and contains a representation of the Last 
Judgment, the various scenes of which — ^in accordance with the scriptural revelations concerning 
it — are depicted with very complete symbolism. This subject seems to have been much dwelt upon 
and brought into prominence by the sculptors of the eleventh, twelfth, and even thirteenth 
centuries, doubtless because it was one which appealed very forcibly to the mass of the people. 
The most noticeable features in its treatment here are, that in the separation of the righteous 
from the wicked, the latter are represented as being naked, while the former are clothed, the 
distinction suggesting, perhaps, the shame of the condemned; and the gate of heaven is 
symbolised by a small church-tower towards which the righteous are turning. The company of 
heaven are represented in their joy by the sculptures between the ribs on the right side of the 
arch, while the wicked are grouped in their confusion in the spaces on the left. The next detail 
which invites attention is the pedestal which divides the door-way, and in this is displayed some 
of the most attractive and beautiful work of the entire series of sculptures. S[)eaking first of the 
statue of Christ which surmounts it, in contrast with the representation of Christ the Judge, this 
statue is symbolical of Christ as Man ; and as such, in that it t^ras (though in ever so poor a 
degree) a symbol of Him as the friend and brother of all men, it became known as ''X« beau Dieu 
d'AmiensJ* This image of Christ represents Him as blessing with his right hand, and holding a 
book with his left : the features bear a refined expression of gravity, and the entire figure is full 
of gentle dignity and grace. As a sculpture M. VioUet le Due considers it to be the finest 
example of its kind, and as regards the details of its execution, a point to be noticed is the 
gathering of the ample drapery round the waist, while over the shoulders the folds are few and 
simple. The feet of the statue rest upon the lion and the dragon, and below these (at the sides of 
the pedestal) are sculptured the basilisk and the deaf adder^ : the symbolical representations of the 
subjection to the power of Christianity of the pride that disdains Christ's blessings, and of the 
ignorance that scorns his teaching. The basilisk is represented with a cock's head, uplifted ; and 
the adder with one ear upon the ground, and the other stopped with her tail. In front of the 
pedestal (between these two creatures) is sculptured a branch of a vine, typical of *' the true vine "; 
and in further expressive symbolism, the rose and lily' have places-one on either side of the pedestal 
The niche in front is occupied by a statue (two-thirds of life-size) of David the King, in his 
right hand a sceptre, and in his left a scroll. The figure is very simple in execution, and the 
expression of the face is one of calm severity. Viewed altogether, the work exhibits a grasp of 
thought in its conception that embraces the entire range of Christ's office and power ; and its 
noble strength is beautified by the touch of delicate feeling in the treatment of the flowers, that 
could hardly be surpassed. 

On each side of this central porch, and placed nearest the statue of Christ, are the twelve 
apostles, six on his right hand and six on his left; Saint Paul having a place amongst them 
instead of Matthias. Beyond the apostles and next to the outer edge of the porch, are the four 
great prophets, on the right Ezekiel and Daniel, and on the left Isaiah and Jeremiah ; while on the 
front (in four groups of three each) are placed the twelve minor prophets. Below the statues 
(within and without the porches) the base of the fa9ade is decorated with a double row of 
quatrefoil medallions, each about 30 inches in diameter. Those within the central porch are 
symbolical of virtues and vices, in connection with which a few general remarks may here be made. 
The symbolical representation of the virtues and vices has ever furnished both painters and sculptors 
of all ages with attractive subjects for portrayal ; the recognised beauty and strength of virtue in 
its antagonism to vice, presenting to imaginative minds an incentive to illustrate the real powers 
of the subject, by the ideal creations of their art. With one or two exceptions the virtues here 
represented may be easily identified, but their interpretations are to be found rather in the emblems 
on each of the shields borne by the various figures, than in any action or expression given to the 
figures themselves ; and these shields may be taken to signify the defensive power of the different 



^ Psalm xci. 13. * Canticles ii. 1. 
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virtaes, against the correspondingly aggressive vices. There is however one exception to this 
method of illustration, in the manner of dealing with the virtae of Oharity ; for besides bearing 
her shield — upon which is a sheep with a well-grown fleece — she is represented as giving clothes 
to the naked, and this bas-relief, of all those symbolising the virtues, alone contains two figures. 
The medallions which represent the vices on the contrary mostly contain two figures in each, and 
where they contain only one, it signifies the effect of the vice on the individual, as those containing 
two suggest the wrong done by one person to another. For example : Cowardice is represented 
alone, and is afraid at seeitig an animal dart out of the hedge. Despair likewise is alone, and 
abandons himself in suicide. So also Avarice and Gluttony (Folly) are symbolised by single 
figures, while Rudeness, Discord, and Rebellion are shewn in the action of the one figure towards 
the other. ^ 

Next in order are the medallions beneath the four great prophets — in the central porch, and 
those below the statues of the minor prophets. Each one is illustrative of a passage taken from 
the writings of the prophet above, which they interpret — here and there quaintly enough, but with 
such evident sincerity of purpose, that there is little room for doubt that the skill of the thirteenth 
century worker was employed to make them as eloquent in expression as possible. All these 
medallions are finely exeputed, and the foliated scrolls connecting those on each side of the central 
porch, are delicate pieces of work. In some cases the force given to the scriptural passages 
illustrated is remarkable; e.g., in the lower quatrefoil beneath the statue of Zephaniah, where 
the ruin of Nineveh, in fulfilment of the prophecy — *' How is she become a desolation, a place for 
beasts to lie down in '' — is vividly suggested by the sculpture of the tottering and crumbling walls, 
with the crawling beasts among them. Another noticeable feature is the excellence of the 
sculptured foliage, that of Jonah's gourd being specially interesting. The medallions representing 
the forging of the swords into ploughshares, are also good examples of the careful manner in which 
the subjects are wrought out. 

The southern porch is dedicated to the Virgin, who is there represented in the statue upon the 
central pedestal, full of calm and queenly dignity. She is treading the serpent under foot, and 
in her arms she holds the infant Saviour, while the chief incidents of her life are illustrated 
within the porch. 

The northern porch is dedicated to St. Firmin, the first Bishop of Amiens, of whom mention 
has already been mad a ; and it is but fitting that he should have a prominent place in the 
hagiography of the cathedral which traces its history back to his day. His statue occupies the 
pedestal in the centre, and has for company twelve other statues of saints honoured in France, and 
of bishops who ruled in Amiens.^ The remaining details to be noticed in this porch are the carvings 
on the tympanum, and the quatrefoils below the statues. The former illustrate the traditional 
history of the translation of the saint's remains, in the seventh century, from St- Acheul to 
Amiens, by St. Salve, and, according to the legendary account of this event, although it took place 
in the depth of winter, the trees and flowers burst forth into leaf and blossom as the relics were 
carried through the streets. The medallions in this porch contain (in the upper row) the zodiacal 
signs, below which are representations of various industries (chiefly agricultural) practised during 
the different months. 

Our study of the exterior must end with the south transept porch, which, like those already 
considered, is rich in carvings. It is dedicated to St. Honore, whose history it contains, though 
it is sometimes called the " Portail de la Vierge Doiee.*' — ^the central pillar now supporting a 
crowned statue of the Virgin, beneath which, in ten niches on the plinth, are figures of St. Honore 
(in the centre) surrounded by attendants in ecclesiastical garb. The tympanum is here — as in the 
other porches — divided into five stages, containing sculptures which illustrate the life of St. 
Honore. 

There still remains one of the chief glories of the cathedral for consideration, viz. : the wood 
carvings in the choir. Beyond recording the fact that they were executed between the years 1508 
and 1522, the interesting history attaching to the work must, for want of room, be here omitted. 

^ The virtues and vices represented are the following : the virtnes being in the upper row^ 

Faith-IdoUtry. f ^^tr^^^^' 

^^~^^?' I Obedience-Rebellion. 

Wisdom -Folly. Steadfastness -Atheism. 

HumUity-Pnde. ^ ^in Faith). (Apostasy). 

' Passing reference may here be made to the four scenes in Saint Firmin's active life among the people of 
Amiens, which are represented npon the soath side of the ^ enclosures " of the choir. The canopies over these 
sculptures are very ornate specimens of late fourteenth century work. The subjects of the four groups are: — 
1. — Entry of S. Firmin into Amiens. 2. — S. Firmin Preaching. 3.— Baptism of Faustinien. 4. — Martyrdom 
of S. Firmin. 
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It is given at length in the valuable treatise upon these carvings by MM. les Ghanoines Joardain 
et Duval (Amiens, 1867). In the absence of the illustrations which were exhibited at the time 
this paper was read^ it is difficult to convey, by mere description, even a general idea of the aspect 
and chief features of these carved stalls, and a ** word picture " of them fails to delineate the 
richness of their design, and can only, to a certain extent, indicate the wealth of imagination from 
which it is developed. Stall and canopy alike are peopled with an infinite variety of figures ; all 
full of originality, motion, and character. They throng the double row of seats almost like living 
occupants, and ding to the pendants of the canopies in fantastic yet graceful positions ; displaying 
in one place a partly concealed modesty, and in another a prominent audacity ; everywhere 
expressing an endless variety of temper. We cannot only admire the work itself, our sympathetic 
appreciation extends further than this, and instinctively reaches back through the past four 
centuries to the workers themselves ; and it is with no slight feeling of gratitude to them that 
we regard these fanciful things, wrought by their disciplined skill and cultured fancy, to delineate 
not only incidents of human life, but (it may be said) the history of mankind. Evidence of this 
historical purpose is unmistakably shown in the subjects of the carvings. 

As regards the plan of arrangement, the stalls are placed in two rows upon each side, the back 
row, as usual, being overarched by the canopies, and at each of the foar comers (or nearly so, 
those at the west end of the choir being placed more towards the centre) stand the beautiful 
** Pyramides." As these, with the two lines of canopies, present the chief characteristics of the 
style of the period, it will be well to notice them first. The style of the work will be at once 
recognised as the much abused ^' flamboyant," which style, however, is regarded by MM. Jourdain 
and Duval as a '* brillante expansion de Tart de batir ; '' but without entering into the relative 
merits of one style as compared with another, we may admire without reserve the richness of 
design, and delicacy of workmanship displayed in these carvings. ''Flamboyant" they certainly 
are ; profuse in detail and ornament, and lavishly decorated by the development of a fantastic 
imagination. The noticeable features in the canopy fronts are the ingenious variety in the tracery, 
and the wealth of floral ornamentation upon the lower parts, terminated by the pendants, which 
are composed alternately of a fanciful grouping of figures and foliage. 

The ''pyramids" merit (apart from their intrinsic beauty) some special mention, since the 
carvings upon them give the key to the whole series of subjects. MM. Jourdain et Duval write 
of them as follows : — '^En ue les considerant que superficiellement, on les admire dejk comme un 
luxe exuberant et presque desordonne de sculpture et de d^coupures ; mais si on veut les 
examiner de plus pr^s et avec cet esprit d'analyse que donne la connaissance des principes 
61ementaire8 de la construction, on sera etonne de remarquer un ordre et un syst^me admir- 
ablement suivis et realisant cet heureux melange de solidity, d'^l^gance et de l^g^ret6 qui caract^rise 
les clochers et les fleches les plus renomm^s de la derni^re epoque du moyen-Age." 

On entering the choir from the nave, the pyramid on the right is surmounted by an allegorical 
figufe of the Church, while that on the left is crowned by a figure symbolizing the old dispensa- 
tion of the Law. The figures upon the pyramids at the eastern end of the choir represent St. 
Michael, fully armed with coat of mail, and St. Paul. The significance of the idea thus expressed 
in the first two figures named, is at once apparent, and taking these statuettes which crown the 
whole work as supplying the key to the study of the several series of csurvings below, we may 
assign to them collectively the allegorical representation of the glory and catholicity of Ghrist's 
Church, and the fulfilment in the New Testament of the prophecies of the Old. 

Therefore, below, the chief scenes of both Old and New Testament history are worked out, 
and in them the most important characters find a place. Those taken from the Old Testament 
occupy the '' misericordes " (of which there are 110), the twelve balusters surmounting the panels 
at the ends of the lower rows of the stalls, and the lower parts of the pyramids and two great 
stalls. The seiies commences with the creation, and, following Biblical order, ends in depicting 
the sorrows of the much-tried Job ; and the subjects comprise all the familiar scenes of Bible 
history recorded within these limits. They are worked out with surprising elaboration, that 
displays not only a literal knowledge of the various incidents, but also a thorough appreciation of 
their import. It would be superfluous to enumerate them, but of their general treatment it may 
be said, that though it may not coincide with our modern conceptions, and the craftsman of the 
present day would probably shape his designs very differently, we may admit — without bringing 
sixteenth century imagination x into collision with nineteenth century idea — that the carvings 
referred to possess merit and interest peculiarly their own. 

The panels already mentioned are occupied with the representation of a subject that has ever 
held the foremost place in the mind of the devout Christian of the middle-ages, namely — the life 
of the Virgin Mother of our Lord ; and it is, therefore, easy to trace in the dedication of churches 
to her name, and in the consecration of work to her glory,, the influence of a deeply-rooted faith 
in her virtue, and of reverence for her person. We can, therefore, realise without effort how the 
devout craftsman of the sixteenth century would strive to concentrate all the cunning of his hand, 
and the power of his art, in the execution of whatever work it may have been that he designed to 
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her honour, and this has indeed been done in the carvings before ns. The artist has not merely 
delineated, more or less snooessfully, the historical incidents of the Virgin's life by means 
of little wooden figures and sculptured emblems, but has also given expression to the grace 
and gentleness of a refined and modest nature. The series contains all the familiar scenes — 
traditional, historical, and ideal — of the Virgin's life, which are all wrought out with extreme 
eare and richness of detail ; in fact, these bas-reliefs may rank as the finest of the carvings. 
It now remains to speak of the *' accoudoirs/' or " elbows," upon the partitions of the 
stalls, and of the pendants of the canopies. The 110 of the former, and 63 of the 
latter exhibit altogether different phases of human life and character to those already 
noticed, and one finds here, in grotesque or quaint personification, the occupations — profitable and 
otherwise — of all sorts and conditions of men : the busy and the idle, the learned and the foolish, 
the devout and the frivolous, are all represented here with fidelity of temper, not unmixed in some 
cases with touches of humour. In strong contrast to the other subjects is this strange medley, 
displaying, ad it does, the ** secular '* side of humanity ; but it is an interesting side to look upon, 
and many of the figures may be taken not only as examples of Mediaeval lE^rench art, but of French 
costumes and practices of the period. 

This very imperfect and hurried sketch of the cathedral of Amiens must now be left. 

Centuries have passed away, and with them the histories of nations have gone by together, 
but these stones remain as a present joy to those who caru for the stories they tell and the truths 
they teach. Amiens and all France may be proud (if France really has any pride in such things 
nowadays) of the beautiful temple reared in her midst ; but it is not the glory of France alone, 
for like the Hill of Zion, it is *^ a fair place, and the joy of the whole earth ' ' ; which indeed may 
be said of every other similar place in Christendom ; and whether it be a noble cathedral or simple 
village church that is dedicated to the service of the Founder of our religion, we look upon all 
alike, as the consecrated places ''where His honour dwells." 



THE DEDICATIONS OF CHURCHES-PART L 



By OHAELES BEOWNE, M.A. 



SoMB time since a gentleman residing in the parish in which I also live, and in which I 
have the honour to serve as churchwarden, wrote to the Vicar to ask him if he would be good 
enough to inform him who was the '* Saint Saviour " to whom our church was dedicated. He had 
looked, he said, through all the lists of saints he could find, but had been unable to discover one 
bearing that name. The Vicar showed the letter to me, and I suggested that he should answer his 
enquiring friend that the Saint Saviour to whom the church was dedicated was a person who died 
on Saint Cross^ and was buried in Saint Sepulchre ; and that if he wished to know anything more 
about Him he would do well to read the four excellent biographies of this Saint which he 
would find in a little volume called the New Testament. I do not know whether this reply 
satisfied our friend, but the question he had raised rather set me thinking of the dedications of 
churches in general, and in the course of my enquiry I came across a number of rather curious 
and interesting facts, which it occurred to me might be not unsuitable to bring before the members 
of this society. 

Singularly enough, it turns out that the very first dedication of a church of which we have 
any record is one to this '* Saint Saviour.'' Of course, we know that during the earlier days of 
the Christian Church, when to be a Christian was to incur the risk of persecution and suffering, 
the followers of the new religion were not anxious to have very large or conspicuous buildings 
appropriated to the performance of their services which would attract public attention . On the contrary, 
they endeavoured to celebrate their rites in places where they could most effectually escape from 
general notice. But when the Emperor Constantine the Great had embraced Christianity, and was 
firmly seated on the throne of the Caesars, the aspect of things was altogether changed. Constantine 
was one of the greatest builders of churches ever known ; and the first church that he set himself 
to build was naturally intended by him to serve as the Cathedral church (i.e., the church in which 
the Bishop should have his cathedra^ his seat, or throne) of the then capital of the Empire, th9 
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city of Borne. Now Gonstantine, in right of his wife Fausta, happened to possess a yeiy large 
palace in Borne, which at an earlier period had belonged to a senator named Plautios Lateranns, 
and hence was called '* The Lateran." A portion of this palace he destroyed, and caased to be erected 
on the site a church, whilst he appropriated the remainder of the building as a residence for 
the Bishop. This church was solemnly dedicated to the Holy Saviour, Sancto Salvatori. Attached 
to the church was a small building or chapel, which Constantino intended to be used as a baptisteiy, 
and in which is still contained the large laver in which Constantino himself^ towards the end of 
his life, received the Holy Sacrament of Baptism ; and this chapel was dedicated to the memory of 
Saint John the Baptist ; it contained also an altar dedicated to the other St. John, the Evangelist. 
And for some reason or other the baptistery, although only an adjunct to the main building, 
attracted more attention than the church itself, and so it came to pass that the entire church was 
generally called, and is to this day popularly known, as the Church of St. John in the Lateran. 
But its original and real dedication is to St. Saviour, and the building yet bears upon its front the 
inscription, " Christo Salvatori in honorem SS. loan. Bapt. et Evang. " : whilst another inscription 
proudly claims for it the title of being ** Omnium Urbis et Orbis Ecclesiarum Mater et Caput," a 
designation which it is fully justified in claiming, seeing that it is the original and real cathedral 
of the first city that publicly adopted Christianity as its recognised religion : and accordingly it was 
solemnly determined, when the question was raised some three centuries since, that the Chapter of 
the Lateran Church takes precedence of that of St. Peter's, and the coronation of the Popes (till 
that of the present occupant of the chair, who I believe has never quitted the Vatican since his 
election) is appointed to take place in this Lateran church ; and although, in consequence of the 
unhealthy condition of this portion of the city, owing to the neglect of the drainage of the Cam- 
pagna, the Lateran has been deserted for the Vatican ever since the days of Pope Gregory IX., yet 
this church, in which no less than five General Councils have been held, is still, properly speaking, 
the real and true Cathedral Church of Bome. 

But before we go further, it will be well to see what is really meant by the dedication of 
churches ; and for this purpose I will quote from Bingham's well known and most learned Origines 
Ecclesiasticse, He says (vol. ii. pp. 529 — 31) : — 

" Churches were anciently dedicated solely to God and His service, of which cnstom St. Austin Is most iirs- 
fragable witness, who disputing with Maziminus, the Arian bishop, uses this argument to prove the divinity of the 
Holy (ihost : that He must be God, because temples were bnilded and dedicated to Him, which it would be sacri- 
lege to do to any creature. * if/ says he, * we should make a temple of wood and stone to any holy &ngei, though 
never so excellent, should we not bo anathematized by the truth of Christy and the church of God, for exhibiting 
to the creature that service which is only due to the Creator. Since, tilierefore, we should be sacrilegious in 
building a temple to any creature, how can He be otherwise than the true God, to whom we not only build 
temples, but are ourselves His temples?* In another place he rejects with scorn the false imputation of Faustna, 
the Manicliee, who charged the Catholics with erecting temples to their martyrs, and offering sacrifice and other 
nets of worship to them therein. To this he replies, * That they never offered sacrifice to any martyr, but only 
to the God of the martyrs, though they erected altars in the memorials of the martyrs^ for what bishop, when he 
stands by the altar in any place where the holy bodies lie ever says, '^ We offer unto thee, Peter, or Paul, or 
Cyprian ? " But what is offered is offered unto God (who crowns the martyrs) in the memorials of the martyrs 
who are crowned by Him.' He often repeats it in other places that tl)ey did not so honour their martyrs, by 
erecdng temples or altars to them, but only unto God. The same place, indeed, was often a monumental memorial 
of a martyr, and a temple of God, because churches were commonly built over the sepulchres of martyr«>, or Uf 
the places where they suffered ; or else the relics cf the martyrs were translated into them ; and they were 
called by the martyrs' names because they were memorials of them. The church and the altar that was built at 
Carthaire, in the place where St. Cyprian suffered martyrdom, was upon that aoootmt called mensa Cypfiaxif 
* Cyprian's altar,' not because it was built or dedicated to him, or his worship (for St. Austin says it was erected 
to God and His service), but because it was a memorial of his martyrdom, being built in the place where Cyprian 
himself was offered a sacrifice to Gk>d. And from hence it is very plain that the naming a chuich by the name 
of a saiot or martyr was far from dedicating it to that saint or martyr, though it served for a memorial of him among 
the living, and so far was an honour to his memory, though dedicated only to God and his service." 

We see, therefore, that properly speaking it is not right to refer to a church as being dedicated 
to such-and-such a saint, or to this-and-that martyr, or to such an event, but we should rather 
regard it as dedicated to God in memory of such a stunt, martyr, or event. Now, this being the 
case, we should naturally expect to find a large number of our churches dedicated to the Deity, 
either to the undivided Trinity, or to the Three Persons ; and this first-named dedication is, as a 
matter of fact, very common, for we have many churches dedicated to the Trinity. It is one of 
the odd caprices of our language, for which I cannot account, but there is not, so far as I have been 
able to ascertain, a single instance of a church or chapel in this country known as '* Saint Trinity," 
but only as " The Holy," or '* The Blessed Trinity," or simply as Trinity Church. On the Conti- 
nent, however, the dedications run to La Santa Trinitli, as in Italy, or La Santisima Trinidad, as 
in Spain, or La Sainte Tnnit6, as in France. There is one dedication to the Trinity which is particu- 
larly interesting to all Englishmen. The whole of our mercantile marine ia, and has long been, 
formally placed under the patronage and care of the Blessed Trinity ; for the protection and main- 
tenance of our merchant vessels, our harbours, anchorage grounds, lighthouses, lightships, and 
buoys are all committed to the Corporation of the Elder Brethren of the Trinity House. This was 
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originally a guild founded in 1515 by one Sir Thomas Sport, who had been captain of the great 
ship the Harry Grace d Dieu, and the corporation is properly known as ** The Master, Wardens, 
and Assistants of the Guild or Fraternity of the Most Glorious and Undivided Trinity and of St. 
Clement " ; the latter name being added because that saint was martyred by being thrown into the 
sea with an anchor fastened round his neck, and hence was considered to be the patron of all 
seamen, and so was coupled with the Trinity in the dedication of the Guild as a Mnd of acting 
lieutenant in the matter. 

There is yet another dedication to the Trinity which is very noteworthy and interesting. 
During Christopher Columbus' third voyage to America, when he had nearly completed his journey, 
he saw one day rising across the ocean in solitary grandeur, what appeared to be three distinct 
mountains or islands, but as his vessel neared them they coalesced at the bases, and so merged into 
each other, and he found to his surprise that they were in reality one immense mass of basalt. This 
so struck his imagination that he dedicated the island to the Holy Three-in-One, and it remains 
known to this day as the Island of Trinidad. 

When we come to deal with dedications to the Separate Persons of the Trinity, the cases are 
very di£Perent. Unless we may include in the category the many charitable institutions in France 
known as *' H6tels Dieu," and ** Maisons Dieu/' there is not a single instance in any country, 
so far as I have been able to discover, of a dedication to the First Person of the Trinity as to 
" God the Father." 

But when we come to the Second Person of the Trinity the case is very difiPerent. Here we 
find dedications under every name, character, and attribute, and memorials of every event in the life 
of our Lord, from before His birth to His Resurrection and Ascension. Taking first the name of Jesus, we 
have at both the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, colleges and their respective chapels dedicated 
in His name. There are very many instances on the Continent of the same dedication, especially 
in the churches of the Jesuits ; and, in one sense, I rather think that we are all gathered here in this 
Chapter House within a parish, the church of which may be considered as dedicated to Jesus. 
St. Paul's Cathedral, we all know, is not a parish church itself, but stands locally within a parish, 
which now goes by the name of ^' St. Faith imder St. Paul's.'' This church of St. Faith is now 
included in the crypt of the cathedral, but formerly it stood above ground, adjoining the larger 
building of Old St. Paul's, and in close contigaity to it. In the year 1265 it was absorbed in the 
area of the cathedral, and thereupon the authorities transferred the parochial church from the 
building above ground to a portion of the crypt below, and from that time it has gone by the 
name of ** St. Faith under St. Paul's." But at that time there was already in the crypt a chapel 
belonging to a very rich guild which was dedicated to Jesus, and went by the name of The Jesns 
Chapel ; and this chapel was made to serve as the parish church of St. Faith, when the latter was 
removed below groimd. But as far as I can ascertain, there is no trace or record of the original 
dedication of the Jesus Chapel having been formally altered or abandoned ; and I imagine that, 
thus there is reason for considering that the real parish church of the area around St. Paul's is 
properly "The Jesus Chapel." 

Let us take again the case of dedications to Christ. Here again a little specialty in language 
is noticeable ; we almost always speak of a church dedicated to our Lord under this title, as " Christ 
Church." In Oxford the Cathedral is always thus spoken of; though I rather think that its true 
dedication is to St. Frideswide, and that the name of Christ Church applies to the building in its 
capacity as the college chapel. At Cambridge there is no " Christ Church," so called, but the 
college dedicated to our Lord under this title is generally called simply '< Christ's College," and 
this is almost the only exception to the general rule of this nomenclature. We have examples of 
this nomenclature in the well-known Hampshire town, and in the metropolitan cathedral (of 
course I refer to that at Canterbury), and the name has been perpetuated in the city of Christ 
Church, the capital of the settlement of Canterbury in New Zealand. 

Then we have, as you will remember, numerous churches in our own land dedicated to 
St. Saviour, and I hope that by this time even my enquiring friend may have discovered that 
there is no incongruity in appl3ring ''Saint" to our Lord, as well as to holy persons of merely 
human origin. There is one church now known by this name which has had a singular history. 
I refer to the ancient priory of St. Mary Overie (" over the river,") on the Southwark side of 
London Bridge, although its name had reference originally to the ferry which existed there before 
even Old London Bridge was built. At the time of the Reformation the priory was abolished, and 
the church itself was converted into a collegiate one, and rededicated to St. Saviour. 

But of all the dedications to St. Saviour, infinitely the most interesting is that of an island, so 
named in the 15th century — the first-fruits of that gi*eat enterprise which resulted in the discovery 
of America. We who know all about it, and what came of the expedition, can hardly, even in 
imagination, picture to ourselves what must have been the feelings of that brave band of adventurers 
who followed the great Christopher Columbus, as they sailed away into the unknown eternity ; 
placing their sole confidence in the leadership of that wonderful man. But as the days wore on 
their hearts were beginning to fail them, and when they came to that treacherous Sargasso Sea, 
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and it seemed that the hoped-for continent would prove nothing more than an immense mass of 
floating sea-weed, their courage fairly gave way, and they woidd have gladly turned back. Then 
what must have been the feelings of their undaunted leader when the wished-for land really 
appeared in sight ; and at last Christopher Columbus was the first to leap to the shore and take 
possession of it in the name of Chiist. He carried in his hand a cross of wood, which he had 
prepared all ready for the occasion, and his first act was to plant it firmly in the sand, and as he 
knelt before it to dedicate the land (which he thought to be a continent, but which was afterwards 
found to be but an island) to that Saviour who had preserved them through aU the perils they had 
undergone, and had kept them safe to the successful termination of their hazardous enterprise ; and 
thus the spot where the first outpouring of the old world upon the new took place received the 
name, which it has ever since borne, of San Salvador. 

Dedications to ** the Messiah " are very few, in England, at least ; only one case, that of a 
provincial Unitarian Chapel, occurs to my mind ; but there are a few in Germany, and some in 
America, though for some reason or another it is by no means a favourite dedication. 

Churches, and, still more, chapels dedicated to Emmanuel are more numerous. One of the 
colleges at Cambridge bears this name, a church in Yorkshire does the same, and a great many 
Dissenting chapels are so entitled. Indeed, the name seems to enjoy a sort of favour with 
Nonconformists, and those in our own church who are disposed to fraternise with them. In my 
own neighbourhood, for example, a new church was recently built which it was intended to dedicate 
to St. Thomas, but the first incumbent not having, it would seem, read " Bingham's Origines," or 
studied St. Augustine, did not approve of the proposal to dedicate the church to any person of 
iuerely human origin, even though he were an Apostle ; and insisted on the dedication being 
changed, and having the church dedicated to Emmanuel. 

Then, again, there are a few churches dedicated to Our Lord, under the title of ** Th$ 
Redeetmr*' chiefly those belonging to the Order of the Bedemptorists. 

But there is another very interesting dedication connected with a title of Our Lord's, which 
has only recently come to light. Within the last few months there have been found, and 
published, the records of an expedition which was sent forth from Portugal in the fifteenth 
century, to search for that mythical personage known as Prestcr John of the Indies, a potentate 
who was supposed to combine in one person the authority and powers of Emperor and Pope. This 
embassage had no very definite instructions; but they went, amongst other lands visited, to 
Abyssinia, the ancient Ethiopia, and there they found a flourishing community of Christians; 
in fact, the old Coptic Church, said to have been founded by the Ethiopian eunuch, the chamberlain 
to Queen Candace, whom the evangelist Philip baptized. They had several peculiar characteristics, 
amongst these being the very extraordinary practice of being re-baptized once a year. The 
ambassadors noticed also that they had erected for worship a large number of fine and handsome 
churches, one of which was dedicated to ** Imbra Christus,** meaning, as they said, ** The pathway 
of Christ," or rather, as it seems it should more properly be interpreted, ** Christ the Way,^ a title 
which I can recommend to those founding new churches in London, or elsewhere, where we have 
such di£Sculty in selecting an appropriate and distinctive name, which would, I think, be a happy 
change from the list of hackneyed dedications which we generally resort to when we have occasion 
to find a name for a new church. 

But there is yet one other term in connection with those referring to our Lord, to which I 
should like to call your attention. If you look in the calendar in our own Pr ayer Book, at the 
16th of December (or in the Roman Calendar, the I7th), you will see the somewhat mysterious 
words, " Sapientia ! ^' I recollect that when the Bitual Commission was sitting, a friend of 
mine, who was being examined before the Commission, was asked by a bishop, who was one of the 
commissioners, '' And pray, sir, what do you do on the black-letter saints' days ? For instance, what 
sort of service do you have on '0 Sapientia*?" To which my friend, greatly startled, repHed, 
** Oh, my lord, my lord I Sapientia is not a saint, it is an antiphon.'' 

Now, Mr. Nugee — for I may as well give my friend's name — was undoubtedly right when he 
said that Sapientia was an antiphon ; but whether he was equally right when he said that it was 
not a saint, may perhaps be questioned. We all know what an antiphon is ; it is a short sentence 
taken generally from Scripture ; most frequently being a sentence from the Psalms, which is recited 
before the psalms for the day, or the Canticles, and is varied according to the di£Ferent seasons, in 
order, as it were, to strike the key-note, and indicate the tone in which the service for the day 
should be rendered. Now, as we approach Christmas, the great Festival of the Incarnation, our 
thoughts are to be directed to that wonderful event ; and, with this view, the antiphons to the 
Magnificat, which is par excellence the hymn of the Incarnation, are so arranged as to bring 
before us the different titles or attributes under which our Lord is referred to in the Old Testament ; 
and the first of these, that for the 16th (or 17th) of December, runs in the Latin thus: — 
" Sapientia, quae ex ore Altissimi prodiisti, attingens a fine usque ad finem, fortiter suaviterque 
disponens omnia, Veni ad docendum nos viam prudentiaa." Thus identifying our Lord with the 
'^ Wisdom " of the Old, and the Adyoc of the New Testament ; and under this title we have a 
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chnrcli dedicated, wliich is one of the most noteworthy in Europe. When the Emperor Constantine 
had transferred his capital from Home to the city of Byzantium, which was renamed after him 
Constantinople^ he set to work to build in it a church which should be worthy to be the cathedral 
of the new seat of government ; and this church, which he did not live to complete, he dedicated 
to The Divine Wisdom^ *H 'Ayia So^a, or as it is Latinised, Sancta Sophia, and which is well 
known to us as Saint Sophia, The incompleted work of erection of this church was carried 
forward by Gonstantine's son and successor ; but the original church having been greatly injured, 
and almost destroyed by fire, it was restored and all but entirely rebuilt by the Emperor Justinian. 
When Mahomet IL captured Oonstantinople, Saint Sophia was convert^ into a mosque for the 
performance of the Mahometan rites. But notwithstanding the change, the ancient structure 
remains practically intact to the present day ; for although all signs and symbols of the Christian 
religion have been, as far as possible, obliterated, they have only been covered with plaster ; and 
although the old church remains to our own times as the principal mosque of the Mohamedan 
religion, yet it needs but for the plaster and other accretions to be removed from its walls, so 
as to bring to light the glorious mosaics with which it is studded all over, and it will once more 
start into life, ready for use as a Christian church, so soon as Constantinople passes into Christian 
hands, to serve once more, Jet us hope, as the seat of a Christian bishop's throne. Tou may 
also remember that the Greek community ia London have recently built themselves a church 
in Moscow-road, Bayswater, which they have dedicated to '17 *Ay/a So^/a, which we Anglicise as 
** St. Sophia," and whom we thus identify with '* Sapiential So that if it had occurred to the 
Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol (for I do not know why I need keep back the names) to have replied 
to Mr. Nugee's "Oh, my lord ! Sapientia is not a saint" — '* Then pray, sir, how about Saint 
Sophia f " he would have scored one against the examinee. 

Now, I have already remarked that there are dedications to our Lord, not only under all His 
titles and characteristics, but also in commemoration of every event in his life on earth, from, and 
even before, His nativity to His death, resurrection, and ascension. One of the first of this class 
of dedications is to be found in the city of Bome, where we have in the Capitol, the church of the 
'* Ara Coeli," or Altar of Heaven, the history of which was this : We learn from Virgil and 
other contemporary writers, that at the period of the commencement of the Christian era, there 
was a general idea, which was widely spread, that there was about to be bom a very important 
personage, who was coming to rule the whole world. The Emperor Augustus was greatly perturbed 
by this rumour, and he sent to the Delphic oracle to enquire what he ought to do by way of 
precaution. He received the somewhat vague reply, that the best thing he could do was to 
propitiate the gods by building an altar and dedicating it to Heaven. This advice he duly 
followed, erecting an altar, which went by the name of ^* Ara Cceli** close to the temple of 
Jupiter Feretrius. In course of time, this altar, and the building in which it was contietined, 
passed into the possesion of Christians, and was appropriated to the services of Christianity ; but 
it still retained the old name and dedication given in pursuance of the directions of the oracle, 
and the church is known by it to this day. You may, perhaps, recollect that it is in this church 
that the ceremonies connected with the observance of the Festival of the Nativity usually take 
place ; and it was in this very church of the Ara Cceli that the historian Gibbon, as he has him- 
self told us, sat listening to the bare-footed friars chanting their vespers, when the idea first 
occurred to his mind of writing the history of " The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire," 
a work which has ever since been regarded as one of the first and foremost classics in the English 
language. 

Then we have several churches dedicated to the Nativity ; and here, digressing for a moment 
from the consideration of the dedication of churches to that of places, I may remark that a large 
proportion of the places discovered in the New World and elsewhere, during the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, owe their names to the custom generally adopted by the Spanish and 
Portuguese mariners of literally Christening the places discovered by them by the names of the 
saints, or of the events in sacred history commemorated by the Church on those days upon 
which the land was first sighted. We have numerous instances of this practice ; one most striking 
case being that of the naming, by the great Portuguese discoverer, Vasco da Gama, of the south- 
east coast of Africa, which he discovered on Christmas Day, 1497, by the name of "Natal," 
the Portuguese equivalent for Christmas Day ; i.e.. Dies Nalalis — the Birthday of Christ. 

Then, in connection with the period of our Lord's infancy, every one remembers the fountain 
and square of the Innocents, at Paris, which occupied the site of a former church and convent, 
dedicated in commemoration of the children of Bethlehem killed by Herod. And the original 
church of the parish which is now dedicated to St. Mary le Strand (which was destroyed to make 
room for Somerset House), was also dedicated to the Holy Innocents. 

Then there is the season of Epiphany ; and this reminds us that an edifice, which I suppose 
is generally considered to be the finest and grandest Gothic cathedral of Europe, is dedicated to 
the three kings ; I refer, of course, to the Dom at Cologne. The accepted history of the three kings 
(whose names, on what authority is doubtful, are given as Caspar, Melchior, and Balthazar) is 
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Hub: — After adoring and presenting their gifts to the Infant Jesus, the three kings, or magi, 
returned to the East, where they remained until the dispersion of the apostles, when they were 
discovered by St. Thomas, from whom they received the narrative of what had occorred since 
their first visit to the Holy Land ; and then returning to Jerusalem, they died there, and were 
buried close to the site of the Crucifixion. Three skulls were dug up during the excavations by 
St. Helen, which were deemed to be those of the three kings ; and they were taken by her first to 
Constantinople ; from whence they were afterwards removed to Milan, where they remained until 
the Emperor Frederic Barbarossa carried them off to Cologne ; where the relics are to be seen to 
this day. 

There are, in this country, several churches commemorating the Transfiguration of our Lord ; 
only the other day a church bearing this dedication was opened at Lewisham. And there are 
many churches of this dedication on the continent. But the dedications in connection with our 
Lord which are most numerous, and at the same time most stiiking, are those which commemorate 
the events of the Holy Week. Now, to begin with, not many persons, perhaps, associate the 
State of Florida with this period. Most people suppose, naturally enough, that the name refers 
to the luxurious growth of flowers noted there by the first discoverers. Such an idea, however, 
would be very far removed from the real origin of the name ; and, furthermore, is not justified, 
I believe, by the actual appearance of the country, which is not a district of flowers, but rather 
abounds with dismal swamps, and dark pine forests. It derives its name from the fact that it was 
discovered on Palm Sunday, which is called, in Spanish, Pciscua Florida (Flowery Easter) because 
it is the custom on that day to decorate the churches with palms and flowers, in romembrance of 
our Saviour's triumphal entry into Jerusalem a few days before His Crucifixion. 

Then we come to Maundy Thursday, and we have numerous dedications (perhaps more 
frequently of chapels than of churches) to the Blessed Sacrament, the institution of which is com- 
memorated on the day before Good Friday. This dedication takes the form of '* Corpus Cknsti,** 
" The Body of Christ," and both of our great universities of Oxford and Cambridge have colleges 
bearing this dedication. It is especially used for chapels, which were intended to be reserved 
for the administration of this Holy Sacrament, and the day which is now set apart for its com- 
memoration is the Thursday after Trinity Sunday ; the proper day — the day before Qood Friday- 
being already occupied with the commemoration of The Passion, and no other vacant Thursday 
occurring until after Trinity Sunday, which is the last but one, as this of Corpus Christi is the 
last, of the great festivals appointed to be observed with special services. As I remarked just now, 
when we come to Good Friday, we find very numerous dedications in commemoration of every 
event of that great and terrible day. Now, if you turn to the 14th of September, in the calendtf 
in the Prayer Book, you will see that it is marked as " Holy Cross Day," In the Boman calendar 
it is distinguished by the phrase, " Exaltatio Crucis ; " that is, Setting up of the Cross. This 
Exaltation of the Cross serves to commemorate ^three distinct events. The Emperor Constantine, 
over the very spot where the three crosses were found at Jerusalem, erected a churcdi. He then went 
on to search for the site of the Sepulchre of our Lord's body, and guided by the tradition that 
it was close by the scene of the Crucifixion, he made various trials about the spot, and digging 
down about 80 feet through the accumulations of rubbish, the workmen at last came upon a 
chamber or cave in the solid rock beneath, which so directly answered to the description of the 
Holy Sepulchre, that they had no doubt that this was the very spot. Constantine at once set to 
work to build another sacellum or chapel over this spot, which was imited by an open area or 
courtyard to the church or chapel erected over the site of the Crucifixion, and the entire 
structure, which embraces the sites of both Crucifixion and Interment, was dedicated under the 
style of the Church of the Besurrection. This dedication was a most magnificent ceremony, for 
there were present at it no fewer than seventy bishops, besides the Emperor of the whole civilized 
world. This took place on the 14th September, when was set up the true cross which had been 
found on the 3rd of May. Then in after times, you may remember how the cross was carried off 
into captivity by the Persian conqueror Chosroes, but was at length recovered by Heradius, who 
brought it back, and set it up again on its old site, and this re-erection was also conmiemorated by 
the feast of the 14th September. Besides this a large slice of the Tine Cross was cut off by 
Saint Helen and sent to Bome, where a large Basilica was built to contain and preserve it for the 
veneration of the faithful — and this church is well known under the title of *' Santa Croce in 
Q«rusa]emme," and is one of the four Basilicas, in which alone the Popes used personally to 
celebrate high mass. 

Still following out the idea which we have seen animated the discoverers of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, to designate newly-found places in honour of the day on which they were first 
sighted, I may mention that there are several places in the West Indies, and on the Spanish 
Main, named Vera Cruz, and Santa Cruz ; the latter so named because discovered on this day, the 
14th September ; the former because boasting of the possession of a portion of the true cross, 
sent over to be placed in some of the churches as the most precious and inestimable reHc that the 
old world could bestow upon the new. 
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Bat coming nearer home, we have the well-known church and hospital near Winchester, 
dedicated to Saint Gross ; and many similar examples are to be foand, besides the rather 
remarkable form which this dedication assumes in the case of one church in the city of York, 
which bears the name of ** Saint Cruz/' the old English form of *' Holy Bood." 

The Bood being the Body the stem of the cross, having a reference to the mystical inter- 
pretation of the passage in the Psalms — *' When I walk through the valley of the shadow of death, 
Thy rod and Thy staff shall comfort me," — is nearly equally common. Those of my hearers who have 
been in Edinburgh, will doubtless have a vivid recollection of the beautiful ruins of the " chapel " 
bearing that dedication. In reality, Holyrood Chapel is not, as is generally supposed, the chapel of 
the palace ; but is the ruined church of the Abbey of the Holy Rood, on the site of which 
Holyrood Palace is n6w erected. Most persons are under the impression that the present state of 
dilapidation in which the chapel exists is the result of the hatred for sacred emblems which has 
marked the Puritan spirit of the people, in the midst of whom a church bearing such a 
** superstitious '* title was erected, but it was not so ; in fact, the truth is the chapel was killed by 
kindness. During the seventeenth century, some very zealous persons were anxious to make the 
ancient chapel look finer ; and they, therefore, as the roof needed repairs, covered it with large 
flagstones. The weight of these stones broke through the rafters, which had not been intended to 
carry' such a burden, and so the structure gave way ; and it is greatly to be regi'etted that this 
injury has never been repaired. 

Most persons who have been to Boulogne-sur-Mer will remember the very pretty and charming 
little chapel on the bank of the Liane river, known as '' la Chapelle du Saint Sang.'' It is in truth a 
reliquary in stone ; built to preserve and enshrine a drop of Our Lord's sacred blood, caught (so 
says the legend) by Joseph of Arimathsea on a sponge as it fell, and eventually given to Qodefroi 
de Bouillon, during his stay in the Holy Land, and by him presented to his native town, where it 
has remained ever since. Of course it is legitimate for any one to form an opinion as to its 
history, or, indeed, as to whether it is actually blood at all, or whether it is not more probably a 
drop taken from a consecrated chalice. But whatever may be its origin, there it is ; and this 
evening I have but to deal with the dedication of the chapel. At Bruges, again, there is also a chapel 
dedicated to the Holy Blood, in which a similar relic is preserved and exhibited to the veneration 
of the faithful on every Thursday. 

There is, or perhaps I ought rather to say was, at Pisa a most lovely little chapel, bearing the 
curious dedication of Santa Spina, which I have read in the newspaper recently is threatened with 
removal at this very time, in order to widen a road for the convenience of a tramway ! This title 
does not mean that there was ever a saintly person bearing the name of '^ Saint Spina." It is, in 
fact, simply a dedication to the " Holy Thorn,'' one of the thorns which constituted the crown of 
our Saviour during his mocking trial being preserved here ; and this edifice is, also, rather a 
reliquary than a chapel, though it is of sufficient size to enable the pious not only to view so 
sacred a relic, but to say their prayers in its presence. 

Now I come to the consideration of a dedication which has given rise to a good deal of 
puzzlement, though, if carefully looked at, the history of its origin and character is in reality 
very simple. 

In almost all the large churches on the Continent, and in some few of those in England, we 
see what are known as the ** Stations of the Cross "; certain parts of the walls or piers being hung 
with pictures or sculptures, representing the different scenes in Our Lord's passage from the 
Judgment Hall of Pilate to His Crucifixion, Burial, and Besurrection, and which serve for the 
exercise of a series of devotions known as '* The Way of the Cross," in the course of which 
devout persons pass round the building, meditating on the events of the Passion, and repeating 
prayers appropriate to the occasion. One of the Stations of the Cross is dedicated to St, Veronica ; 
the received tradition concerning it being that at a certain stage in Our Saviour's passage along 
the Via Dolorosa to Calvary bearing the cross, when almost overborne with fatigue, a woman 
named Veronica, stepping forward from the crowd of spectators, wiped His face with a napkin. The 
l^end goes on to say that the impression of Our Lord's countenance remained upon the cloth, 
which was afterwards regarded with great veneration, and is now preserved in one of the chapels which 
occupy the spandrils between the arches which hold up the dome of St. Peter's at Rome. The 
story was greatly expanded in later times, but the original account of the incident is very simple. 
Eusebius, the great church historian, writing in the middle of the fourth century, says that while 
Jesus was on His way to crucifixion, and fainting under the burden of His cross, a woman bearing 
the very common Syrian name of Bemice or Berenice (which by the usual interchange of V for 
B, would be rendered in Latin as ^' Veronica^*) stepped forward and wiped His face with her 
handkerchief ; and there he stops : and it is clear that in his days some charitable woman was 
venerated for this act of kindness. Four hundred years later, there was a violent persecution in 
the East against images and pictures of every sort, which is commonly known as the Iconoclastic 
persecution. Whilst it lasted, the authorities not only destroyed every picture which they could 
obtain, but persecuted their possessors, especially in those cases where they would not give them 
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up. Now, there existed at that time great numbers of pictures of a reiy archaic type, which were 
traditionally reputed to have been painted by St. Luke. The persons who possessed and valued 
these pictures fled from the East to Bome, where no persecution then existed. The possessor of 
one of these representations of Our Lord styled it (in a mixed phrase of Latin and Greek) Vera 
Icon, '' a true image " ; and in a short time a single name was coined out of the two words, the letter 
'* n " being slipped in for the sake of euphony, and each one of these " true likenesses " came to be 
known as a '' Veronica,** Thus there had come to be a single word, Veronicay signifying both 
the pious woman who had wiped Our Lord's face with her napkin (sudarium), and a true portrait 
or semblance of His sacred yisage ; and it required no very great stretch of imagination to run 
the two things together, and so put the legend into its present form. The woman was then said 
to have found the face of Our Lord imprinted on the cloth; and I have very little doubt 
that the cloth long shown as the identical sudarium which Saint Veronica had used is in reality 
one of those archaic pictures of the Saviour which had been brought to Bome from the East, 
under the circumstances that I have narrated. 

There is one very curious dedication In connection with Our Lord's Passion which I must not 
omit to mention. We should, in England, probably think it very odd if a church should be 
dedicated to "a fainting fit/' or ** spasm." Tet there is, or was, a convent in Sicily having this 
dedication, and well known as ''Lo Spasimo di Sicilia." Amongst the half-dozen pictures 
which claim to be the finest in the world, is one bearing this name. It was painted by Baffaelle, 
and represents the incident of Our Saviour fainting under the weight of His Cross while upon the 
way to Calvary. Thb picture was executed for the convent just named, and when complete was 
carefully packed, happily in a water-tight case, and despatched to Sicily. The ship in which it 
was sent was, however, wrecked, and the cargo, including the precious painting, lost, for a time at 
least ; for ultimately the picture, after floating about, like Cleopatra's Needle the other day, was 
recovered, and after some vicissitudes found its way, not to the church of the convent for which it 
was intended, but to Naples, from whence it has been transferred, and is now, I believe, at 
Madrid* 
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The last time that I had the great pleasure and privilege of addressing the members of this Society, 
I brought the subject I had chosen to speak upon down to those dedications to our Lord whidi 
were in inmiediate connection with the Passion. I believe .the last saint whom I mentioned in 
reference to this was Saint Veronica ; and if I remember aright I showed that there was reason 
for supposing that the familiar legend had grown out of a mistaken interpretation of her name, 
which is formed by a curious mingling of Latin and Greek. It appears certain that there was a 
saintly woman who wiped our Lord's face with her handkerchief, during his passage to Calvary, 
named Bemice, which name, by the common interchange of B and V, was Latinised into Veronica^ 
and was afterwards confounded with the same word Veronica, formed out of the two words 
" Vera Icon," meaning a true image or portrait ; which was used to designate one of those archaic 
pictures or representations of our Lord which became very common in the eighth century, and were 
brought to Bome in great numbers during the Iconoclastic persecutions in the East. And I think it 
is quite certain that whichever be the origin of the name the pronunciation must be with a long 
'* i" ; and I, therefore, beg to take the liberty of expressing it as ** Veroni'ca," without giving way 
to the modem usage of calling the saint *' Veron'ica." 

Before quitting the subject of dedications in connection with the Passion, there is one saint 
to whom there are numerous dedications but who is not, I think, generally regarded as having any 
association with that particular subject I refer to Saint Christopher, to whom there are a great 
number of churches dedicated, and among other things, there is an island dedicated to him in the West 
Indies, but which is more familiarly known to seamen as St. ** Eitts." Anyone who carefully reads 
the ** Golden Legend," by Jacobus de Voragine, will see that the history of Saint Christopher is 
for the most part an allegory of the Cross of Christ ; and that there has been a confusion between 
a real historical personage, a soldier of gigantic stature, a native of Lycia^ who assumed th^ name 
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of Chriistopbonis at liis baptism (signifying that he intended henceforth to be a bearer of the Cross 

of Christ), and the Cross which bore oar Lord daring his Passion. I have sometimes fancied that 

it was this allegorical allasion to the Cross that led to the belief which was very common daring 

the Middle Ages, and especially in England, that whoever looked upon the image or pictare of 

Saint Christopher the first thing in the morning, would be safe from harm during the rest of the day. 

Consequently, we find when the internal walls of our churches are scraped during restorations, that 

in a great number of cases the most remarkable fresco which is revealed is a representation of the 

gigantic form of St. Christopher, striding through the stream with the infant Saviour on his 

shoulders ; and this fresco is usually placed on the wall of a church exactly opposite the principal 

entrance : so that the first object on which persons coming into the church must cast their eyes 

would be this picture of Saint Christopher. The image generally has underneath it a verse, 

recording in Latin the e£Pect which the act of gazing upon it is supposed to have. It differs a 

Httle in the wording in different places : but there is one I remember in a church in Wiltshire, 

which runs thus : — 

" Cbristopbori Sanoti Speciem quicunque tuetur 
lllo Band die nuUo dolore grave tur.** 

That is, " Whoever looks upon the image of St. Christopher, during that day certainly he 
shall be overwhelmed by no sorrow." Now, I imagine that if one looks upon the history of 
St. Christopher in the light of an allegory of the Cross of Christ he will see the truth and beauty 
of the idea suggested by the inscription, superstitious as at first sight it may appear to be. For if 
one considers what the true meaning of the legend is, that a person who fixes his gaze — his mental 
gaze — on the Cross of our Lord at the beginning of the day, and keeps his mind steadily fixed on 
that, he will not^ be weighed down by all the troubles of the day, — ^it will be easily understood 
how the tradition originated ; and I have no doubt in my own mind that when the idea of placing 
these pictures of St. Christopher in our churches was first started, the tradition was preserved, 
although it may have been lost sight of in later times. 

Closely connected with dedications referring to the Passion, are those associated with the 
Holy Sepulchre of Christ, which we in this country generally designate as ** Saint " Sepulchre ; the 
appellation having of course reference not to a person, but to a thing or place. It is well known 
that after discovering the true site of the ^crucifixion of our Lord, and recovering that which was 
supposed to be the true Cross, the Emperor Constantine continued his excavations and researches, 
in the soil about the locality ; and being guided by the landmarks which remained, or had been 
revealed, at length came upon the place of burial of our Lord. Just at the foot of the hill they 
dug through some 30 feet of rubbish, and at last came upon a rock having a chasm in it, exactly 
answering the tradition and description of the Sepulchre of our Lord. Constantine immediately 
ordered to be built upon it a grand and very magnificent church or chapel, which was connected 
with the church above, then in course of erection over the site of the crucifixion, by an open area 
or court, and the entire group was known as the Church of the Anastasis, that is the Church of 
the Besurrection. The dedication of this building took place upon the 14th September, when the 
cross was once more set up in its original place, and it is the observance of the anniversary of this 
dedication that has led to our keeping the 14th September, as we have it in our own church calendar, 
as a festival under the title of '*Holy Cross Day," or as it is termed in the Latin calendar, 
** Exaltatio Crucis." 

The object of the crusades was, we know, to recover possession of the holy places which had 
been sanctified by the presence of our Lord when on earth ; and one of the very first sites which 
the Crusaders sought to regain was the site of the Holy Sepulchre, which had fallen into the hands 
of the Saracens. When the Christian warriors returned to their homes, and sank into a peaceful 
decline of life, they were very fond, at least such of them as could afford it, of having churches 
erected after the model of those in the East, in commemoration of their early toils and struggles ; 
and amongst these, dedications to St. Sepulchre became very common. We. have one pf these 
within a stone's throw of this Chapter House, — that on Snow Hill : a church which has, I believe, 
the remarkable peculiarity of standing one-half within the City, and one-half outside. In 
consequence of this peculiar position, it enjoys the unique distinction and privilege of having no 
fewer than six churchwardens, three for each portion. These half-dozen churchwardens all pull, 
as they are bound to do, in the same boat — only it happens sometimes that they pull after the 
fashion in which I have known a boat-race to be arranged, where the three in the bow face 
the three in the stem, the rudder is unshipped, and they set to work to see which party 
can outpuU the other; and I have been told that when St. Sepulchre's Church was recently 
about to be restored, the six churchwardens pulled in this manner. Everything proposed by one 
party being most vigorously opposed by the other ; so that some fabulous sum of money was 
expended upon obtaining the faculty, the amount of which I suppose is known only to our friends 
on the other side of St. Paul's, the Proctors in Doctors' Commons ; but which is said, on good 
authority, to have exceeded the entire amount laid out upon the restoration of the church itself. 

There is one peculiarity about many of the churches dedicated to St. Sepulchre, that they have 
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a cironlar form of nave, in place of the oblong plan so usual in other churches. This rounded 
form of nave was adopted in the churches built by the Crusaders, in imitation of the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre, at Jerusalem. There are a few instances of this circular nave in England. There 
IB, for example, the well known church of St. Sepulchre, at Northampton ; that at Little Maplestead, 
in Essex ; another at Cambridge, and the ruined chapel in the courtyard of Ludlow Castle, Best 
known of all is the Temple Church in London, the dedication of the oblong chancel of which, 
however, is to St. Mary in the Temple. The naves of these churches were built in the circular 
form, after the model of the Sepulchre church, because the Templars themselves, although they 
derived their name from their head-quarters at Jerusalem, which were possibly near the site of the 
Temple, yet regarded as their principal object the recovery of the Holy Sepulchre ; and, as I just 
pointed out, most of their churches bore that dedication. Connected with the mention of the 
Templars there is a society which I may as well mention here, though perhaps it is a little out of 
its place, which bears the name of a saint to whom are to be found a gi'eat number of dedications — 
I mean St. John of Jerusalem. Dedications to this saint are not altogether confined to mediaeval 
times ; as I remember some years since '' assisting, " in the French sense of the term, at the 
opening of a church dedicated to St. John of Jerusalem, at South Hackney ; and there are others 
even in recent times bearing this dedication. Now, the Society or Order of St. John of Jerusalem 
was not originally composed of knights at all ; nevertheless, its members did some very useful work 
before the days of the Crusaders. After the Holy Land had fallen into the hands of the Saracens, 
it became an exceedingly difficult thing for pilgrims to visit the holy places, especially as there 
was in those days no Mr. Cook to *' personally conduct " parties to Palestine. ** Travel " in those 
times was indeed what its derivation indicated — ^work or " travail " in very truth. 

Well, some merchants who traded to the Levant, formed themselves into a society for the 
purpose of assisting pilgrims, and provided for them ** Hospitia,*' establishments wherein persons 
who intended to visit the Holy Land might be fed and lodged while on their way ; and by the 
payment to the Sultan of a tax or tribute, these bodies were able to, get the privilege of having 
certain receptacles, or hospitia, along the whole line of the main roads of the pilgrims, and there 
they accordingly established houses for this purpose. Having thus formed themselves into a 
regularly organised body, they took for their patron saint St. John of Jerusalem. This John was 
a Cypriot, that is, a native of the island of Cjrprus, and was a man so well known and dis- 
tinguished for his charity, in the eleemosynary sense, that he was called John the Almsgiver — 
Johannes Eleemosynarius. He was the original and sole patron of this society of Levant 
merchants. When, however, the Crasaders commenced their task of recovering possession of the 
Holy Land by force of arms, the functions of the order became very much extended, because they 
had to provide hospitia, not only now and then for individual and straggling pilgrims, but they had 
in some cases to establish fortresses, manned by armed garrisons. Their houses were indeed often, 
for all practical purposes, out-posts in an enemy's land, and the order received very large grants, 
both of lands and money, to enable them to carry out their objects. As time went on, the order 
got a little ashamed of their original patron, for what reason I do not know, and their principal 
house in Jerusalem itself was considered to be dedicated, not to St. John of Jerusalem, but to Si 
John the Baptist, and gradually the order got to look upon St. John the Baptist as their patron, 
rather than the Cypriot, St. John of Jerusalem. If, any day when you are taking a walk down 
Fleet Street, you will look, at the entrance to Middle Temple Lane, you will see a sculptured 
representation of a lamb and fiag over the gate, being the cognisance of the order, and the 
symbol of St. John the Baptist. This figure — the Agnus Dei — indicates, as you know, the Church 
militant, and has, therefore, been adopted by the order and placed on their escutcheon, when, 
from the necessity of the case, they became a military as well as a religious body. When the 
members of the order were driven away from the Holy Land, they first of all settled down at 
St. Jean d'Acre ; but, being expelled from Syria, they went to Cyprus, and fi*om thence to Bhodes, 
and being in turn compelled to leave that island, Charles V. gave them the island of Malta. They 
fortified and held it with varying fortunes till the time of the First Napoleon, when, through the 
treachery of the Grand Master, he was able, while on his Egyptian expedition, to seize it for the French. 
The English soon afterwards wrested it from them, and we hold it to the present day. When they 
were thus broken up, the order appeared for a time to have been dispersed, but they kept up the 
organisation of the society, which had been divided into several sections, known as langues, or 
tongues, and amongst ourselves, quite recently, it was revived with considerable vigour and force, 
the Duke of Connaught having, as you are aware, been admitted as a member. They adhere, I 
believe, to the old rule of enrolling as actual members only those peraons who could show at 
least four unbroken descents of nobility ; and now that the Messrs. Cook and Gaze, and others, 
have kindly undertaken their old duties, they devote themselves no longer to the establishment 
and maintenance of hospitia, in the old sense of the word, from which they derive their name of 
''hospitallers," but bestow their energies rather in providing hospitals in the modem sense, 
establishing ambulance corps, and otherwise making provision for the care of the sick and wounded 
in times of peace as well as of war. 
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Now let me retam to the subject of dedications in memory of the Holy Sepulclire and tbe 
Besnirection of our Lord. I have mentioned that the grand charch which was erected at Jerusalem 
was dedicated as the Church of the Anastasis, or the Besurrection. There is a rather remarkable 
dedication of this class at Constantinople, in the form of a church known as that of St. Anastasia. 
Now, it is not to be supposed that this was dedicated to an actual person bearing the name of 
Anastasia — there was no female of that name canonised ;* but this was a dedication in memory of 
a resurrection. In this particular case, however, the act commemorated is not the resurrection of 
our Lord, but, as we are told by St. Gregory Nazianzen himself, this church was erected in honour 
and commemoration of the resurrection and resuscitation, through his preaching, of the true faith 
in the Trinity, which had been revived after it had been in a condition of suspended animation 
during the prevalence of the Arian heresy. 

In our own country, in Essex, there are two adjoining parishes which are called respectively, 
''Good Easter" and '* High Easter." These are, in reality, dedications to the Besurrection, and 
the form in which these dedications occur calls our attention to the very singular fact that, to this 
day, we keep the highest Christian festival — the Queen of Feasts — under the title of a heathen 
goddess ; Easter being nothing more nor less than the old Saxon *' Eostre," or ** Ost^ra/' the 
Goddess of Spring. 

When St. Augustine came to evangelize Saxon England, he received from St. Gregory, who 
took a lively interest in his mission, a number of instructions as to what he should do in the 
course of his mission ; and this set of instructions has been preserved for us by the Venerable 
Bede, and very excellent they are for their practical form as well as for their good, sound, common 
sense. Amongst these St. Gregory gave Augustine the practical advice that, wherever he found 
the people were in the habit of observing a festival of any sort or kind, he should not attempt to 
suppress it, but should endeavour to couple its observance with some Christian rite, and so change 
the object of the festival. St. Augustine carried out this rule, and that, in fact, is the origin of 
our country '* wakes," which are festivals held in honour of a patron saint, and usually last during 
a week, commencing with the vigil (t.6. the watch-night or wake-night) of the holy-day. 
Augustine found that there was a festival of flowers held in England during the month of April, 
which fitted in so nearly with the anniversary of the Besurrection of our Lord, that instead of con- 
demning he continued it without changing the old name, only referring it to the Besurrection of 
our Lord ; and so it still preserves, down to this day, the name of its original dedication to Eostre, 
although, of course, it is now accepted entirely as the Christian festival of the Resurrection. Yet 
the name '' Easter '' is not so entirely inappropriate for representing the festival of our Lord's 
rising as might at first appear, seeing that it is but a modified form of that which is one of the 
principal symbols of our risen Lord — the East — the quarter of the rising sun, connected 
(collaterally) with the Greek Eos — the dawn of day. There is a passage in Zechariah iii. 8, where, 
in our present translation, we read, *' I will bring forth my servant the Branch," but which in the 
Vulgate is rendered, *' Ecce enim ego adducam servum meum Orientem." '' Behold I will lead 
forth my servant the East," or "the sun-rising," each of which ideas is expressed in the term 
*< Easter,*' which combines in one word the meaning both of the springing up and bursting forth 
in vernal beauty of the flowers and trees of the earth, and the manifestation of the new life in our 
risen Lord, of which the rising sun is the most appropriate symbol and representation. 

Lastly, in connection with the dedications to our Lord, we come to the Ascension, of which 
class of dedications also we have numerous instances. Here, again, we have an illustration of 
that of which I spoke last time, namely, the habit of the mariners of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries of literally christening any place which they newly discovered by calling it by the name 
of the particular saint, or sacred event, marked in the calendar opposite the day upon which they 
first sighted their new discovery. There is in the midst of the Atlantic ocean a little solitary rock, 
known as Ascension Island, because it was discovered on Ascension Day. Perhaps if its 
discoverers could have known what its future history would be, they would have dedicated it 
rather to Saints Gog and Magog, and arranged for a commemorative festival to be held on the 9th 
of each November, for it is from this lonely island that the principal supplies are derived of turtle, 
the fumes of which arise into the nostrils of those gigantic wooden figures of Gog and Magog which 
overlook the scene at the Lord Mayor's banquet in Guildhall on that day. 

I will not stop to dilate on the numerous dedications to '* Le Sacr^ Coeur de J^sus," the Sacred 
Heart, which have arisen from the vision beheld by a nun, who supposed that she had seen our 
Lord, and that he had literally exchanged hearts with her, having taken away her heart and left 
His own in its place, but this has become a very favourite dedication for Boman Catholic churches, 

* There is, however, a Roman yirgin martyr bearing the name of St. Anastasia, to whose memory a charch 
at the foot of the Palatine Hill is dedicated, and who is aUo tho titular saint of a well-known and beautiful church 
in Verona. She suffered martyrdom nnder Diocletian, and her lifo is given in the Catalogus Sanctorum of Petrus 
de Natalibns, lib. ii., cap. ii., and also in the Legenda Sanctorum of Jacobus de Voragine. See also Mrs. Jameson's 
'' Sacred and Legendary Art," ii., 639 (8rd Edition). [Editor.] 
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especially in France. There are also dedications commemoratiye of the Wounds of our Lord. 
Passing, however, from these, I will now speak of the dedications to the Third Person of the Holy 
Trinity, the Holy Spirit. 

It is remai'kable to notice how very few of these dedications there are. Mr. Mackenzie 
Waloott says there are only six dedications to the Holy Spirit in this country, including one instance 
in the Isle of Wight. Yet, formerly these dedications must have been very common, for you will 
perhaps remember that in the passage quoted by Bingham, from St. Augustine, which I cited in 
my former address, in which the saint is arguing with Maxi minus the Arian, and contendiog for 
the divinity of the Holy Spirit, he shows that the Third Person in the Holy Trinity must be God, 
because so many churches are dedicated to Him ; and yet, he says, we dedicate churches to none 
but Gh>d. It is obvious that such a line of reasoning could not have been used unless it had been 
known at that time that there were many dedications to the Holy Spirit. In one sense, indeed, the 
Third Person has the most numerous dedications of any ; for every baptized person is, as St^ Paul 
says, " a temple of the Holy Ghost." Bat even before the time of St. Augustine, and before the 
practice of dedicating churches specifically had arisen at all, Tertullian speaks of the church as 
"domus oolumbse/' the house of the Dove, the recognised symbol of the Holy Ghost, thus 
apparently signifying that every church was to be regarded as inhabited by the Holy Spirit, and so 
was properly dedicated to Him. 

Passing from these dedications to the Holy Spirit, we naturally come next to those com- 
memorating the Angelic Host. Now, of the angels there are only four whose names can be said 
to be at all familiar to us. They are Saints Gabriel, Baphael, Michael, and UrieL Of these, 
Uriel not being mentioned anywhere except in the very apocryphal Second Book of Esdras, I do 
not suppose that any churches have been dedicated to this angel ; but to each of the others there 
are many dedications. To Gabriel, for instance, there is a well-known church dedicated at Pimlico. 
He is peculiarly the "Angelas," the " Messenger " who is employed in bearing tidings from heaven 
to earth. Consequently, Gabriel is pre-eminently the angel of the Annunciation, and dedications 
to the Annunciation which are not infrequent may be considered as commemorating this angel as 
well as the blessed Virgin Mary. 

Baphael figures only in the Book of Tobit, where he is introduced as teaching the young 
Tobias to catch the fish with which he afterwards exorcises the evil spirit. There are accordingly 
several fishermen's churches dedicated to Saint Baphael. I remember one at Venice, and there is 
another, which we all know, at Bristol, to which the cloture has been applied with much severity, 
only because it was so successful in dealing with the spiritual necessities of that fisherman class 
who are supposed to be specially committed to the guardianship of this their patron saint. Amongst 
the half-dozen finest pictures in the world must be reckoned the one painted by Baffaelle in honour 
of his patron saint. It is known as ^' La Madonna del Pesce," or as " La Vierge au Poissoa" 
Into it the painter has introduced his own portrait in the character of the young Tobias, holding 
a fish in his hand, and offering it to the Blessed Virgin and her divine Child, to whom he is being 
introduced by his guardian angel and namesake Saint BaphaeL The picture was painted by 
Baffaelle entirely con amorej and was presented by him to a church bearing that dedication, in 
honour and commemoration of that pruardian angel with whom he was so peculiarly associated. 

But the archangel to whom dedications are most frequently made is, I suppose, Saint Michael. 
Now, if I were to ask anyone except a member of St. Paul's Ecclesiological Society, who, of course, 
has an ex-officio knowledge of such recondite points, ** when is St. Michael's Day ? " — ^I dare say 
most persons would reply, ''St. Michael's Day is, of course, the day which bears that name — 
Michaelmas Day, September 29 th." But they would be wrong in such an assumption. The 
correct reply would be "Yesterday, the 8th of May." The 29th September only possesses its 
distinctive name because it is the anniversary of the consecration of the first church that was 
ever dedicated to St. Michael ; and the way in which it came to pass that it was so dedicated 
is this : — 

It was in the middle of the fifth century, about the year 450 A.D., that there lived a very 
wealthy herdsman, who had large flocks of sheep and cattle, which he pastured on the slopes of 
Mount Gargano, in Apulia. One day one of the finest bulls of his herd rushed up to the top of 
the mountain, and then disappeared in a cave amongst the loose rocks which formed the crown 
of the hill. The herdsman followed the animal up, but when he arrived at the mouth of the 
cave, he did not exactly like to adopt the bold course of " taking the bull by the horns," so he 
drew an arrow from his quiver and shot it into the cave ; but to his surprise the arrow behaved 
itself in the way in which the Australian boomerang does, it turned back, and wounded him in the 
arm. The herdsman thinking there was something mysterious about this, consulted his parish 
priest ; and he, being unable to solve the mystery, referred him to the bishop. The bishop marched 
up to the top of the mountain, and, being more bold than the others, entered the cave. In its 
recesses he had a vision of St. Michael, who revealed himself to him, and declared that the cave 
was a favourite resort of his, and that he regarded the bull as having sought sanctuary, and 
commanded the bishop that a church should be built over the spot to be dedicated to himself, St. 
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Micliael, to obtain condonation for the offence which had been committed by this violation of 
Sanctuary. All these things happened on the 8th of May, so that that day thenceforward was 
appropriated to St. Michael, as being in a peculiar sense his day. The church was duly built, and 
was formally consecrated on September 29th, and the anniversary of the dedication of this church 
was also observed as a festival. In our own church I do not remember ever to have attended a 
special festival of St. Michael on the 8th of May, although we still recognise the 29th September 
as MichaeVs Mass Day. One consequence of this revelation was that people very naturally 
supposed that St. Michael had a peculiar predilection for rocks and high places, and hence it 
became a very general rule that those churches which were dedicated to St. Michael should be 
placed in such positions, and conversely that all churches which were perched in such high 
situations were dedicated to this angel. Of this practice we have very numerous examples. There 
is the exceedingly well-known abbey fortress of the Mont St. Michel on the coast of Normandy ; 
successively, and sometimes all at once, a prison, guard-house, church, convent, and fortress. There is 
the daughter church and castle of Mount St. Michael, very similarly placed in Mount's Bay, near 
Penzance, in Cornwall. There is again the high craggy rock of Brent Tor, in the middle of 
Dartmoor, which has a church dedicated to St. Michael on its summit, the old traditional asage at 
which was to commence the service with the Absolution, the penance of climbing up so steep a 
hill being deemed a sufficient equivalent for the recital of the confession. In Brittany, again, 
outside Camac, is a church dedicated to St. Michael on a hill which is kuown to cover some of 
those wonderful pre-historic monuments about which those who know the most are the most ready 
to acknowledge that they know absolutely nothing. Then, there is the chapel of Stirliag Castle, 
bearing this dedication, standing on a proud cliff overlooking a most extensive plain ; and there is 
yet another much nearer at hand, which perhaps, at first sight, we would hardly think justified 
the selection of its title. I refer to St. MichaePs, on Comhill ; and yet if you could see the actual 
site, as it must have appeared when the original church was erected, it would be a very obvious 
subject for such a dedication. At that time, perhaps, the com did not actually wave upon that part 
of the hill, but still there were no houses between it and the river below. The river Thames, as 
you know, has been gradually driven back and back, and at that time came much nearer to that 
part of the City than now, and the church stands on the crowning point of a not inconsiderable 
elevation. If you would see the site as it appeared when the chmxsh was first built and dedicated, 
you would admit that St. MichaeFs, Comhill, really stands on a cliff overlooking the Thames 
Valley, and so bears out the point I have observed upon as to the general characteristic of churches 
dedicated to St. Michael. Infinitely the most noteworthy and interesting, in my opinion, of the 
dedications to St. Michael, however, is that of the Castle of St. Angelo, at Borne, that huge round 
solid building which everyone who has been to Rome must remember as confronting him on the 
way up to St. Peter's, just as one crosses the Tiber; for it quite dwarfs everything else in its 
neighbourhood. The history of that dedication is this. That huge circular structure is the 
mausoleum of the Emperor Hadrian, and was built to serve as hi^ tomb. In the time of Saint 
Gregory the Great a pestilence desolat-ed the city for some time, and in order to deprecate 
the wrath of the Almighty, St. Gregory decided to have public prayers recited in procession 
through the streets. This was carried out, and prayers were arranged to be said or sung during 
the procession, a precentor taking alternate sentences, while the refrain was chanted by the general 
body of priests and people. And this is said to have been the origin of " Litanies '' (meaning 
"public prayers," or ''supplications by the people,") which are properly forms of prayer intended 
specially to be used in processions during penitential seasons. The prayers appointed were recited 
in this way for three days, and on the third day, while St. Gregory was crossing the bridge, then 
called the (Elian Bridge, in front of the Mausoleum of Hadrian, his eyes were gladdened by a vision 
of an angel with a flaming sword, which he passed into its sheath, and the plague was stayed. 
Gregory immediately commenced the erection of a chapel on the top of this huge monument, which 
he dedicated to the Holy Angel Michael ; ani upon the very summit was placed an image in 
bronze of St. Michael, and there it^-or a successor to it — has remained to this day ; at least, it 
was to be seen when I was last at Rome ; but so many changes have since been made in the city, 
that I cannot say if it is there now. Another dedication to St. Michael is remarkable as being 
that of the most northerly city or town in the world. I refer to Archangel, in Russia, a town which 
is nearest of all to the North Pole, having grown up around a monastery planted in the wild Arctic 
desert ; and again, one of the islands, very nearly the most southerly of those in the South Pacific 
Ocean, bears the same dedication, so that I believe it is literally true that the dedications to 
St Michael may be said to range almost from pole to pole. 

However, passing away from the angelic host, and coming to saints of mortal mould, of course 
the first that claims our attention is the Queen of Saints, the Blessed Virgin Mary. Now, the 
dedications to St. Mary are not only the most numerous of all, but I believe you may s ifely say 
that they equal or surpass in numbers all others put together. Abroad, of course, such dedications 
continue to be by far the most numerous ; but even in this country not only are churches bearing 
this dedication exceedingly common, but there is scarcely an ancient church which has not, or has 
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not had, at least one chapel or altar dedicated to Si Mary, whatever the special dedication of the 
whole chorob may be. This multiplicity of dedications to the Virgin rendered it necessary to 
make some distinction between them ; and thus you find all the various titles of the Virgin in these 
dedications. Sometimes it is derived from the circumstance which caused the church to be erected, 
as " Notre Dame des Victoires/' commemorating the conquests of Louis Quatorze, at Paris, or Santa 
Maria della Salute, at Venice, referring to the cessation of a plague brought about, as was believed, 
by her intercession ; or in other cases the qualification alludes to the locality in which the church 
stands. 

So numerous were these distinctive dedications that frequently in the minds of ordinary people 
the different Madonnas were not unnaturally taken to represent separate individuals. This was 
not at all uncommon during the Middle Ages. Thus the citissens of Pisa^ for instance, would 
march out under the patronags and protection of Our Lady of Pisa to meet and give fight to the 
citizens of Pistoia, who depended on the good offices of Our Lady of that town, and the fight that 
ensued was regarded not so much as a quarrel between the towns as a contest between the two 
rival Madonnas, to see which could best and most effectually protect her clients ; and similarly 
Sir Walter Scott, in his " Count Robert of Paris,'' has made the Princess Anna Comnena invoke 
the aid of " Our Blessed Lady of Mei*cy '* against the adverse influence of " Our Lady of the 
Broken Lances." 

I can only speak upon a very few of the best known and most remarkable dedications to the 
Virgin ; for they would in themselves supply the subjects for a long dissertation. Amongst these 
I am bound to mention the first church dedicated to the Blessed Virgin, which is also said to have 
been the first church erected originally, as a church, in Rome. It is known as Santa Maria in 
Trastevere. It is beyond the Tiber, and the citizens dwelling in its vicinity are said to be of the 
most pure Roman descent. This church was dedicated in the year 340 A.D., but it is claimed for 
it that it was originally erected a.d. 280, and it is said that this was the very first church ever expressly 
erected for the purpose of Christian worship, though at first it received no dedication. It was 
afterwards entirely demolished, and was rebuilt in the year 340, and then was dedicated to the 
Blessed Vir^^in, being the first building to receive such a dedication. Then next in importance to 
that, certainly, is the Basilica of Santa Maria Maggiore at Rome, one of the four churches in which 
alone the Pope ever says High Mass in person. It is also known as *' Sancta Maria ad Prsesepium " (''Si 
Mary-of-the-Manger"), because within it is preserved what is said to be the actual manger within 
which our Saviour was cradled at His Nativity. It also bears the name of ^* Santa Maria ad 
Nives " (St. Mary-of-the-Snows '*), because it is said that its site was pointed out by a miraculous 
fall of snow, an event commemorated yearly on the dth August ; and certainly, for a fall of snow 
to have occurred at such a time of year as that, in such a climate as that of Rome, was very little 
short of a miracle, and accordingly you will see the 5th August marked in the Roman calendar as 
the Feast* of Sancta Maria ad Nives. A very interesting and early dedication to the Virgin is that 
of the Parthenon at Athens. When the Greeks became converts to Christianity the Emperors 
gave up the Parthenon, which had originally been erected as a temple to the Virgin Qoddess 
Athene, to be used as a Christian churcK It was at first dedicated to St. Sophia (or '' The Holy 
Wisdom"), but this was only for a very short time. It was afterwards re-dedicated to the Pan- 
Hagia, the All-Holy One, the common Greek name for the Blessed Virgin, and under that dedica- 
tion it remained until after the time when Athens fell into the hands of the Mahometans. It was 
then desecrated and defiled, and used as a magazine for gunpowder, and during one of the sieges of 
Athens was blown up by a chance shell, and after being stripped of the sculptures which adorned its 
frieze, and which were brought to England by Lord Elgin, it was finally reduced to the state of 
ruin in which it now is. 

Of all the dedications to the Virgin the most popular and universal is that to " Our Lady of 
Loretto." The legend of Notre Dame de Loretto is that St. Helen in her visit to the Holy Land, 
after she had discovered the sites of the sacred places hallowed by the presence of our Lord when 
on earth, adorned them with the most magnificent buildings and churches ; and, of course, amongst 
these sites was included the little humble cottage at Nazareth in which our Lord had passed His 
infancy, or rather His childhood and early manhood ; and over that simple cottage was built a very 
magnificent church. When the Holy Land fell into the hands of the infidels they immediately pro- 
ceeded to defile these sacred places. They pulled down and destroyed the church which had been 
built by St. Helen at Nazareth, but the house itself they found had suddenly and miraculously 
disappeared. Some persons, it was said, saw the angels carrying it away in their hands ; and after 
making a few stoppages by the way, at length it was set down in an obscure part of Italy, in a 
very remote garden, and in the midst of a grove of bay trees (called in Latin Lauretum), Another 
magnificent church was built over the house, and gradually a town grew up around it, which goes 
by the name of Lauretum, or Loretto. This shrine, La Santa Casa di Loretto, the Holy Cottage of 
Loretto, has become the most favourite object of pilgrimage, I suppose, throughout Christendom ; 
and you constantly find in many different places churches having our Lady of Loretto as their 
dedication. 
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In connection with the Virgin there are a number of dedications of a very singular character. 
Many of us must have come across instances of the dedication which represents the Virgin as a 
black woman — a negress. They are very numerous in Italy, and some are to be met with in 
Spain and in France. One of the best known of the latter is that at Chartres, which goes by the 
name of Notre Dame du Pilier. There stands in a chapel in one of the transepts of Chartres 
Cathedral, mounted on a pillar, the image of a black woman, decked out with all the tinsel finery 
that French taste allows them to bedizen the images of saints with, and people pass in streams 
before it, when it is uncovered, and, as they pass, cast their o£Perings into a large trunk, which is 
placed dose by to receive them. The present image is quite modem, and takes the place of the 
original one, which dated from the remote period before that part of France was Christianized at 
all. There was a very curious legend connected with the original figure. It was said to be an 
image of a Virgin who should bring forth a child, and was held in high veneration by the heathen 
GaiUs, who occupied that part of the country before the gospel was preached to them ; and, upon 
their conversion, they recognised St. Mary as the Virgin to whom this image had been dedicated 
without their knowing it ; and thenceforth it was venerated with increased devotion as the image 
of the Blessed Virgin down to the time of the first and great Bevolution, when it was burnt by the 
mob, and the present image was afterwards substituted for it. In the earlier ages of Christianity, 
as I think I have before mentioned, there were numerous archaic paintings which represented the 
same conception of a black virgin ; and the way in which that came about is this : — The Song of 
Solomon, or the Canticles, which, of course, in its literal sense is a hymeneal song, descriptive 
of the marriage of its royal author, Solomon, with an Ethiopian Princess, has been interpreted by 
the Church in Christian times as a mythical or allegorical representation of the union between 
our Lord and His bride, the Chm*ch. The mediaeval expounders, however, rather referred the 
passages descriptive of the bride to the Blessed Virgin ; and thus they attributed to her what, in 
the original, are descriptions, sometimes literally, but more frequently only figuratively, spoken of 
Solomon^s bride. Now, amongst these descriptions is one which in the Vulgate runs, ** Nigra sum 
sed formosa," '' I am black, but beautiful." And this expression, which, no doubt, was literally 
true as regarded the dark-skinned beauty whom Solomon introduced into his harem, was singularly 
perverted into a characteristic description of the Blessed Virgin. There are very numerous 
examples of this representation of the Virgin as a black woman, including a well-lniown one at 
the Capitol, in Home, all, I believe, deriving their origin from this simple expression. 

Without unduly detaining you upon the dedications to the Blessed Virgin, I will just remark 
that there have been in recent times numerous dedications to a dogma which has of late been 
brought prominently forward — the Immaculate Conception ; and very many grand churches have 
been built, especially in Spain, in honour of the Assumption of the Virgin. That beautiful legend 
which tells how, after her deatli, when she had been laid in the tomb by the reverent hands of the 
surviving apostles, on their coming, after a short interval, to look once more upon her features 
before finally closing up her tomb, they were astonished to find the body gone, and the place 
where it had lain filled with the most lovely flowers ; whilst looking up they saw Mary borne 
upwards by a choir of angels, who escorted her to the very gates of heaven, whilst they sung, 
** Assumpta est Maria in cobIos. Gaudent angeli.'* Amongst the numerous dedications to the 
Assumption is one which has for us a passing interest, as that of the cathedral in the Kremlin at 
Moscow, in which, in a few days hence, the Czar of Russia is (or is not) to be crowned. 

Of course, next to the Blessed Virgin we come to dedications of Apostles. There are many 
dedications to them in a body, and also to each of them separately, and perhaps I may be allowed 
to mention one or two of the most interesting. The most celebrated and best known church 
which was dedicated to the apostles in a body is the church which was built by Constantine, and 
which was, perhaps, the most magnificent church, according to Oriental ideas of magnificence, 
which was ever erected of any sort or kind. I say according to Oriental ideas of magnificence, foi 
Archbishop Trench has well pointed out that the Orientals regarded magnificence as consisting 
principally or entirely in lichness of material — as witness the descriptions of the Heavenly Court, 
and the New Jerusalem, in the Book of the Revelations. We Westerns, perhaps, regard beauty 
of form and exquisite proportions as more essential to the creation of a magnificent building than 
mere richness of material ; and thus, probably, we should not have considered Constantine's 
Church of the Apostles as the most perfect building that could be conceived to satisfy the require- 
ments of our ideas, either as to the beauty of form or fitness for its purpose. Of this Church of 
the Apostles at Constantinople, we have a very full and minute account in Eusebius and other 
writei*s. If their measurements may be depended upon, it must have been about half as high 
again as Westminster Abbey. The shell was entirely overlaid with the richest marbles which 
could be obtained ; the roof inside was lined with plates of solid gold, whilst the exterior was 
covered with bronze plates, gilt, which shone in the sun. It was to represent the New Jerusalem. 
Of that church there remains not one stone upon another ; there is not even a church built on 
the old site, but in its original state it was, as it was intended to be, one of the most magnificent 
churches, or, at any rate, one of the most gorgeous, ever erected. 
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Taking the apostles singly, the first that oomes before our mind is St. Peter ; and the dedi- 
cation in memory of him which is best known is the great basilica of St. Peter at Rome. Althoogh 
popularly spoken of as the Cathedral, it ia not really ihe cathedral chnroh of Home, although a 
cathedral, the church properly claiming the distinctive title being that of St. Saviour and the two 
Saints John in the Lateran. There are great numbers of remarkable dedications to St Peter, one 
very interesting example being that of the little church in the open court of the Tower of London, 
which is its parish church. It is memorable as haying been the first resting place, at any rate, of 
those who have suffered capital punishment for State offences from Anna Boleyn down to Lords 
Kilmarnock and Balmerino. The dedication — not a unique one, by the way — is that of *' St Peter 
ad Vincula" ("St Peter-in-Bonds "), and it arose from this. When the Empress Eudocia visited 
the Holy Land she received as the most valuable present that could be made to so great a sovereign 
the two chains wherewith Peter was bound when in prison. One of these relics was sent to 
Byzantium (Constantinople), and a church was built in which it could be preserved. The other chain 
was sent to Bome ; and there also a very fine basilica was built for its reception, and was dedicated 
under the title of " Sanctus Petrus ad Vincula," or to St Peter-in-Bonds, as we should render it 
This chain was preserved as a very great and venerable relic. The anniversary of the dedication 
of the church built to receive this chain being on the 1st of August, it is commemorated to this 
day in the Roman calendar, under the title of St. Peter ad Vincula. This chain was preserved 
with very great care, and it was considered one of the richest presents that the Pope could make to 
send a few filings from it, such filings being generally enclosed in a receptacle made in the shape 
of a golden key. It was because some of these filings which found their way into England were 
presented to this church that it obtained and still preserves its title. There are other churches 
bearing the same dedication, and I am told that at Congleton, in Cheshire, where the parish church is 
dedicated to St. Peter ad Vincula, a man runs about the town on the vigil of this feast with strips 
of leather bound round him hung with little bells, and this is called *' clanking St. Peter *s chains," 
the object being to get contributions to enable the man and his companions to enjoy themselves 
during the fair or " wake ** which occupies the ensuing week. In our own calendar the 1st of 
August is named <* Lammas day," and some persons in the days of pre-historic archaeology were 
very fond of making shots and guesses at the derivations of words ; and knowing that the day was 
somehow connected with St. Peter, they made an ingenious suggestion that the word '* Lam-mas " 
had reference to the command, " Feed my Lambs.'' In reality, it has nothing to do with lambs 
or sheep, but is the ''Hlaf-mass" — i.e., *' loaf-mass," because it was at one time customary 
to celebrate mass on that day with a wafer made from the newly-gathered com, the festival 
occurring at the commencement of harvest, to implore the blessing of Providence on the 
ingathering. 

There is a very curious dedication of a church at Bome connected with St. Peter ; it is the 
Church of '' St. Peter in Domine quo vadis," which may be interpreted, *^ Lord, whither goest 
Thou ? *' The history of that dedication is this. I dare say many or most of you will remember 
that in our National Gallery there is a picture by Annibale Caracci — in fact, it was painted for this 
very church — of our Lord bearing His cross, and being met by St. Peter, who steps back in 
astonishment. The legend is that during the time of Nero's persecution in Bome St. Peter was 
entreated by his friends to fly from the city. He refused for a time, but at length was overcome 
by their persuasions. As he went from the city along the Appian Way he met our Lord walking 
towards him, bearing His cross on His shoulders. In his amazement Peter cried out, ** Lord, 
whither goest Thou f " and our Lord replied, " I am going to Bome to be put to death once more, 
seeing that my disciples refuse to remain in the city and testify by their own readiness to endure 
death for their faith that they are ready to follow My example.*' Of course, St. Peter turned back 
to Bome and was put to death, being crucified, according to one account, with his head downwards. 
The place where this meeting with our Lord is supposed to have taken place is at what is now the 
entrance to one of the catacombs, and the very marks of our Lord's feet are shown upon the slab that 
now forms the reredos to the altar. 



THE DEDICATIONS OF CHURCHES-PART III. 



Bt ohaeles bbowne, m.a« 



On tbe last occasion wHen I had tHe pleasure of addFessing you, I think I brought down the 
subject of the dedications to the apostles to those in honour of St. Petor. And to those which I have 
previously mentioned I will only add that of the church of St. Peter on Oomhill ; which, by a yeiy 
dubious tradition, is said to be the oldest remaining in the City of London, and is, indeed, reputed — but 
without any historical records to support the statement — ^to have been originally of Bomano-British 
foundation; though it is suspected that this statement owes its origin to nothing more than the 
unwillingness of a later generation, who were under Roman influence, to admit that St. Paul could 
have received veneration from the citizens of London before St. Peter. 

Passing on, then, from St. Peter, I will just consider the dedications to St John. Now, St. 
John is one of those saints who in our English calendar possess the privilege of having two days 
devoted to their commemoration. There is December 27 th, which is dedicated to St. John as 
Evangelist ; and there is May 6th, on which he is commemorated under the somewhat 
mysterious formula of " St. Jolm ante Port. Lat." This is one of those very numerous instances 
which I have before had occasion to remark upon, and which I shall have to allude to several times 
hereafter, in which the day devoted to the commemoration of a saint, or the holy day devoted to 
the commemoration of some event in sacred history, has been allotted in the calendar simply from 
its being the anniversary of the consecration of the first church which was dedicated as a memorial 
of that saint or that event. Now, St John " ante Portam Latinam " (to give the title in full) 
commemorates the account that we have by tradition that St. John in his old age, living quietly at 
Ephesus, there performed numerous miracles which came to the ears of the Emperor Domitian, 
who sent for him ; and when the aged apostle came before him, supposing him to be some ordinary 
magician, the emperor ordered him to perform some miracles in his presence. However, St. John 
(not having embraced the tenets which some persons in later times have adopted, that 
ecclesiasticid persons are bound to perform or to withhold the performance of their sacred office at the 
bidding of the State) respectfully but firmly declined to obey the emperor's commands. Thereupon 
Domitian ordered him to be consigned to a cauldron of boiling oU. St. John was put into the 
cauldron, but the tradition adds that, instead of being destroyed, he came forth simply invigorated 
and strengthened, as if from a refreshing bath. The emperor, finding he was not able to destro}' 
St John in this way, banished him to the Island of Patmos, and there he remained to the end of 
his days, or according to another account, he was in extreme old age permitted to return to Ephesus, 
where his relics were long preserved. 

In after years, when tiie city of Rome had become Christian, a very magnificent church was 
built over the place where St. John was immersed in the cauldron of oil, and this church was * 
dedicated to that saint as a martyr — the act, though not completed, being accounted by the church 
as a virtual martyrdom — and as all executions amongst the Romans always took place outside the 
city, the site of this attempt was just without one of the gates, the " Latin Gate/' or that 
leading to Latium. Hence the church which was so erected in commemoration of this event was 
dedicated to '' St John before the Latin Gate," *^ Sanctus Joannes ante Portam Latinam," and this 
has become a very favourite dedication both at home and abroad, and the anniversary of that 
dedication, which took place on May 6th, was ever afterwards regarded as a day to be kept in 
commemoration of St. John. 

Then there are the dedications to the two Saints James — the Greater and the Less. Of St. 
James the Greater we know very little. He sofPered martyrdom at so very early a period in the 
history of the church that he could have done very little towards the spread of the gospel during 
the very short time that he was allowed to remain upon the earth before his martyrdom. But at 
a late date there was current a tradition that this apostle had been to Spain during the short time 
that he was alive after our Lord's resurrection, and that he evangelized that country. At any rate, 
in after years his relics were brought bv some Italians to Spain, and there they were deposited on 
a spot which was desolate enough at the time, but over them was erected a very magnificent 
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church, which was dedicated to the saint under the title of " San Giaoomo Apostolo." This was 
a yery long name, and so by a process of topping and tailing, it has been gradually clipped down 
into the modem form of " Compostella." Bat as this somewhat obscured the name of the saint, 
in after years it was thought necessary to add to it the name of the apostle in the Spanish form, 
" Santiago," and so by a curious reduplication it became known as " Santiago de Oompostella." 
By the side of the church a oonyent arose, and afterwards numbers of houses around, so that this 
once barren spot became a town, and a very favourite and celebrated place of pilgrimage, so that it 
grew to be looked upon as a type of all places of a similar character. 

It so happened that in the neighbourhood of Gompostella there were to be found a great 
number of scidlop shells, and it became the custom with pilgrims to place one of these shells in their 
hats, as a memorial of having visited the shrine of St. James. Afterwards this habit of putting 
these scallop shells — or cockle shells when the real articles oould not be procured — ^in their hats 
became so common with pilgrims, that the scallop shell was regarded as the recognised emblem of 
a pilgrim. 

Now we come to St. James the Less. He must have been so called rather from his stature 
than from any supposed inferiority of rank to St. James the Greater, for on the contrary he was 
far more distiDguished. He was the president of the first general (Ecumenical Oounoil, which has 
been the type of all general councils of the church since held; and whatever the precise 
signification of itbek^ may be in New Testament Greek, he was certainly a near relative of our 
Lord ; so that he could not have been considered to be in any degree less in dignity than St. James 
the Ghreater. 

Now, curiously enough, you will find on looking through the calendar, that this St. James, 
instead of having Hke St. John two days allotted to him, only shares one day in common with 
St. Philip— May let being assigned to those saints as joint-tenants. Here, again, is another instance 
of the common fact that saints' days have been fixed by reference to the anniversary of the first 
dedication made of a church to their honour. In the Greek calendar it is not so. In that list, 
both St. Philip and St. James have different days — ^that of St. James being April 10th, which was 
the day of his martyrdom (being in the year when it occurred — ^Easter-Day), while that of 
St. Philip is to-morrow (November 14th). But in the Western calendar, SS. Philip and James 
share one day between them, and this was the way in which it came about. 

In the year of our Lord 560, the relics of St. Philip, who had been martyred out in the 
East, were brought from Constantinople, where they had been preserved for a time, to Bome, and 
there a church was built to contain them. In the meantime, however, while it was in course of 
erection, they were placed in a reliquary, which already contained some few small relics of St. James ; 
and when the church was completed and dedicated, it was thought, I suppose, not quite fair to 
leave St. James altogether out in the cold ; so the church was accordingly dedicated to the two 
saints jointly — to St. Philip and St. James. That dedication took place on May 1st, a.d. 560, and 
since that time, the Ist of May has always, in the calendar of the Western Church, been regarded 
as the day dedicated to the commemoration of SS. PhUip and James. 

Now it is, I think, one of the curious caprices of language, one which we cannot easily 
account for, that in the Old Testament, whenever we come across that very common Syriac name, 
Yacoub, it is always translated, or rather transliterated, as Jacob ; but ii we turn to the New 
Testament to identically the same name, with the addition of the Greek affix ^' o»," we no longer 
find it represented by *' Jacob *' (except where there is a reference to the patriarch of that name), but 
always in what I believe is the Celtic form of " James " (Hamish), which has I fancy come down 
to us through oar Scottish line of kings of that name. However that may be, so it is that we 
always speiJs of Yacoub or Jacob under the form of ^' James.*' But it was not so in the Middle 
Ages. In those days, "James" was always spoken of under his Latin, Greek, and Syriac 
designation of '* Jacob " or ** Jacobus," and accordingly we find throughout the country in many 
places churches dedicated, not to St. Philip and St. James, but to SS. Philip and Jacob. There Ib 
a very large parish at Bristol bearing this dedication, and it has often puzzled people to find out 
who this *' Saint Jacob " could be. 

I will not stop to dilate any longer upon the individual apostles, but will pass on to a con- 
sideration of the saints in general, whom we may call, without any disrespect to them, the saints 
of a lower order. 

First of all, then, with regard to the dedication to All Saints in general. Now, the day 
which we find fixed in our calendar for the observance or commemoration of All Saints is 
November 1st. Coming, as it does, at the end of the Christian year, it would appear to be 
admirably adapted to serve as a supplement for all the deficiencies and omissions in the cataJogne of 
saints during the seasons which have preceded that day, and would, at fiivt sight, seem to have 
been fixed purposely with the view of filling that office. Yet, in truth, it was not so. It is 
another instance of the circumstance which I have already mentioned, of a saint's day being 
determined simply by the anniversary of the consecration of the first church which bore that 
particular dedication. 
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We have all of us heard of the Pantheon, at Borne, as we call it ; although by the Italians it 
is known as "Santa Maria Botonda/' "St. Mary the Bound," or "Circolar/' This Pantheon 
is a very remarkable building. It is in span, I belieye, the largest dome that exists. It is certainly 
wider across, although not so high as St. Peter's, in the same city ; it is larger than Brunelleschi's 
Duomo, at Florence, or than our British Museum ; and it is very peculiar in its superstructure. 
There are no windows in either walls or vaults ; the only light is admitted by a circular aperture 
in the oentre of the roof, which can be closed at will by a shutter or veil ; and all round the 
interior is a series of little niches in the walls. By very recent excavations it has been discovered 
that this dome-shaped building was originally the ** Oalidarium," or hot-air chamber of a grand 
group of baths, anaJogous to the Turkish bath of our own day, which, as you know, we derive 
from Bome by way of Bjrzantium, now Constantinople. Very shortly after its erection, however, 
it seems to have struck the mind of some one — whether it was or was not the consul, Agrippa, 
whose name appears on the front of the building, we cannot tell — that these niches rendered the 
building very appropriate for dedication as a temple of honour to all the gods that were then 
recognised in Boman mythology; and accordingly it was dedicated as a temple to the service of All 
the Gods, and from this circumstance derived its name of the Pantheon. In after years, when 
Bome became a Christian city, this building was given up by the emperor of the day to Pope 
Boniface IV., and he, in the year 610, having purged it from all heathen associations, and having 
rendered it fit for the purposes of Christian worship, re-dedicated it to "St. Mary and All 
Biartyrs," intending " martyrs " to include all saints, as the previous dedication had comprised 
all deities. However, it was afterwards felt that all the saints were not included in such a dedica- 
tion, and the gap was filled up about a century afterwards by Pope Gregory HI., who, in the year 
781, while he was engaged in making additions to the old Basilica of St. Peter, at Bome, added a 
chapel, which he dedicated to All the Saints. This chapel was dedicated on the 1st of November, 
and consequently that day has ever since been set apart as the festival of All Saints. By a singular 
coincidence, as I have already remarked, it has served the purpose most admirably of commemo- 
rating those saints in a body who have not previously been specially commemorated by name. 

Next to All Saints comes the day commemorating All Souls, which is kept on November 
the 2nd. There are a great number of dedications, not only in mediseval but even in very modem 
times, to All Souls. For instance, there is the well-known church in Langham Place, Begent 
Street. In our own day it would not be wonderful, but I have never been able to make out how 
any one in the Quarto-Georgian era could have hit upon such a dedication as this. Then there is 
All Souls* College, Oxford, founded by Archbishop Chichele, under the influence of Henry VL, to 
pray for the souls of those who had been slain in the French wars of Henry V. — a duty which the 
present distinguished Fellows of this college doubtless most religiously discharge. The history of 
the foundation of this festival — ^for a festival it is, although a somewhat lugubrious one — ^is very 
singular. We all, of course, know that on the continent, on All Souls' Day, persons go to visit the 
graves of their friends and relatives, and to renew the wreaths and flowers placed thereon, but the 
origin of this custom is really somewhat curious. 

It was originated in the year 998 — a very remarkable date, for it was only two years short 
of the close of the flrst thousand years since our Lord's first advent, and the commencement of 
that second millennium which many believed would witness the second advent and personal reign 
of Christ on earth, and therefore all religious feeling was naturally in a state of great tension. At 
this time, a monk belonging to the Cluniac order (of which St. Bernard was afterwards the most 
illustrious member) who had been to the Holy Land upon a pilgrimage, happened to visit Sicily on 
his waf back. He naturally felt inclined to go up Mount Etna, and having climbed to the top, 
he wished to go as far as possible down into the crater, which at that time bore the reputation of 
being the direct passage into, if not the infernal regions themselves — at any rate into purgatory. 
He went down the steep sides of the crater as far as he could, and then, being overcome by the 
vapours and the heat, he became drowsy, and fell asleep, in which state he remained for some 
time. At last he gradually awoke, and whilst he was between sleeping and waking he heard 
rumbling sounds. As he roused himself still more, these noises resolved themselves into articulate 
words, and, upon listening attentively, he found it was Satan himself reproring his lieutenants, 
Belial, Asmodeus, Mephistopheles, Astaroth, Beelzebub, and others, for allowing so many souls 
whom he had captured to escape out of their clutches. Well, Mephistopheles and his companions 
were not disposed to put up with this scolding, and they replied angrily and loudly that it was 
not their fault ; they could not help the escape of these souls ; it was those monks of Cluny, 
who, by their incessant prayers, were constantly releasing the souls captured by -Satan, as fast 
as they came into the custody of his gaolers ; and if he wanted to stop it, he must attack those 
active and importunate monks, and put an end to their interference with his designs. The monk 
immediately went on his way to his monastery, and there reported to St. Odilo, who was at that 
time the Superior of the order, what he had seen and heard. St. Odilo was greatly delighted, 
and at once summoned a chapter of the order, and they determined to renew their prayers with 
greater vigour than ever, and to set apart the 2nd of November, the day on which tlus strange 
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dialogue had been overheard by the monk, as one to be speciallj devoted to prayers for the 
delivery of the souls of those who were in purgatory. The fame of the matter spread until not 
only the Oluniac order, but all the other orders, and even all the seculars bestined themselves, 
and the day came to be celebrated as a general feast ; and there was even an Act passed by our 
own English Parliament, commanding that the 2nd of November should be always observed as a 
particular day for making prayer for the benefit of all souls in purgatory. 

Now, coming to consider individual saints, of course I must make a selection. There is a particular 
company known as the Bollandists, who have devoted themselves to tracing out and writing the 
lives of the saints. They began just 253 years ago, and up to the present time have published 
60 large folio volumes, and even then have only reached the 16th October in the calendar. And 
when about the middle of the next century they have got to the 3 1st December, they will have to 
begin all over again, or at any rate to publish a supplement at least as large as the original work, 
to include all the information which has been obtained since they commenced their task. As I 
can hardly hope, however, that you will care to stop in this room to listen to me for another two 
or three centuries, I must content myself with making a few selections from the catalogue. 

Perhaps I may begin with those who are represented as the patron saints of the United 
Kingdom — St. George for England, St. Andrew for Scotland, and St. Patrick for Ireland. 
St. George is not, however, properly speaking, the patron saint of England at all ; our true patron 
is St. Edward the Oonfessor, to whom there are dedicated some few, but not many, churches in 
the land. You may have noticed in the newspapers the other day that, on St. Edward's day, some 
Roman Catholics were observed in Westminster Abbey, kneeling before the shrine of the Confessor 
and praying. Well, this has been done for many years past, but it is only in the last two or three 
years that I have seen it has been permitted them to offer their devotions in peace. Formerly, it 
is said, that the verger, if he saw them attempt to kneel, would say, " Here, get up I get up ! 
there's no praying allowed here." However, notwithstanding Saint Edward's prior right to the 
title, St. George is generally represented as the patron saint of England ; although in truth he is 
only the patron saint of the English royal family, the Knights of the Garter, and the military and 
naval forces of England. 

Now, Saint George im a very shadowy personage. As he is generally represented, indeed, in his 
conflict with the Dragon, he is only the impersonation of St Paul's description of the Christian 
Warrior, clad in his spiritual armour; bearing the helmet of salvation, the breastplate of 
righteousness, the sword of the Spirit, the shield of faith, and having his feet shod with the 
preparation of the gospel of peace, and with these spiritual arms contending with that old serpent 
the Devil. But of the real, historical Saint G^rge so little is known that the historian Gibbon 
tried to identify him with the notorious Arian bishop, G^rge of Cappadocia, who superseded 
Athanasius in the Patriarchate of Alexandria. This George was a man of extremely bad moral 
character, and only got into the list of saints because he happened to be knocked on the head one 
day in one of those religious riots at Alexandria where the mob, with a most remarkable want of 
discrimination between Homoousians and Homoiousians, impartially massacred all those who bors 
the name or semblance of a Christian ; and on this account George haa been occasionally recognised as 
a saint Since Gibbon wrote, however, there have been discovered the remnants of some inscriptions 
bearing dates upon them, which afford conclusive evidence that at least two, or perhaps, three 
churches were dedicated to St. George before the death, and one of them, at least, during the 
, lifetime, of this George of Cappadocia. Now, as a rule, nobody is recognised as a saint in his own 
lifetime. I believe, indeed, that Dr. Dillon was struck with apoplexy and died, whilst in the act 
of canonizing himself ; but, except in his case I have never yet seen or beard of an instance 
of a living man being formally recognised as a saint True, there is, I think, the case of a painted 
window in Bloxam Church, containing a full-length figure of Cardinal Wolsey, with an aureole or 
nimbus round his head, which is said to have been set up during his lifetime : and there are 
instances of the square nimbus placed around the heads of persons who were still living when 
their figures were thus represented. But this does not signify that they were canonized saints, to 
whose prayers the faithful would commend themselves, or to whose memory they would dedicate 
their churches. This much is quite certain, that the George to whom these churches were 
dedicated must have lived at an earlier period than George of Cappadocia, with whom Gibbon 
identified him. All that is known of the real saint is that he was a soldier who lived during one 
of the persecutions of the Christians, and that certain Imperial proclamations against the Christians 
having been posted on the walls of a town where he was residing, they were immediately torn do?m by 
this soldier. In consequence of this act of insubordination, he was seized and shot to death with 
arrows, in a similar way to St Sebastian. 

It was rather a chance that he should have been adopted as the patron saint of England, or 
its Royal race ; for it was quite upon the cards that he should have been selected as the patron 
saint of France, as that nation had, so to speak, a right of pre-emption in him. In the great battle 
of Antioch, during the Crusades, St. George appeared in the midst of the French, during the fight — 
very much as the Dioscuri had appeared to the Romans in an earlier battle— on a white horse, with 
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his famous red-cross banner at the head of a legion of spiritual soldiers ; and he char^ifed the enemy 
so vigorously that they were utterly routed. However, at that time, France possessed a very good 
patron saint in Dionysius the Areopagite, better known as St. Denys, and also had a patron for 
their armies in the person of St. Martin, of Tours, and, therefore, as they did not want a patron 
saint, they let St. George go. Some time afterwards, our own King Richard the First — whose 
lion-heart you may see any day, in the form of a pinch of grey powder, in one of the museums 
at Rouen — ^had a vision. In that vision, a warrior form appeared, and charged him to take for his 
battle- cry next day, " St. Qeorge for England," and he should win the victory. Well, this, of 
course, was one of those prophecies that are almost certain to accomplish their own fulfilment ; and 
Richard having given '* St. Qeorge for England" as the signal for the battle, very naturally the 
English, inspired by new courage, won the day, and St. George was at once installed as the patron 
saint, both of Richard and his family and of the English forces. Afterwards St. George was 
brought into still greater prominence and note, by being selected as the patron saint of the Order of 
the Garter ; after (if indeed after) the Order of the Golden Fleece, the oldest and most illustrious 
order of knighthood in Europe. No doubt St George has acquired the reputation of being the 
patron saint of England; and accordingly in that glorious flag, under which so many grand 
victories have been gained — the Union Jack — (which, by-the-bye, we owe originally to Oliver 
Cromwell), England is symbolized by the red cross of Saint George, combined with the cross 
saltire of St. Andrew for Scotland, and one other, the white cross of St. Patrick for Erin. You may 
probably remember that in that great battle which fixed the naval supremacy of England — ^I mean 
the Battle of the Nile — we fought under the red cross on a white field, which was the standard of 
St. George ; for Nelson, before pressing at nightfall into the bay of Aboukir, threw up as a 
signal to the fleet the banner of George, which was repeated by every vessel, and floated above 
our ships throughout the action ; so that one may say that the Battle of the Nile was fought under the 
patronage and protection of St. George. 

It is a singular circumstance in connection with the dedications to St. George that, as I am 
informed by Mr. Birch, the Cathedral at Manchester bears a triple dedication to St. George, 
St. Denys, and St. Mary ; which, considering the hostile relations existing between England 
and France during the middle ages, is certainly very remarkable, and looks as if the notion was 
to interpose St. Mary as a peacemaker between the two saintly representatives of the contending 
nations. 

Of St. Andrew very little is known, or can be said, except that he is reckoned as the patron 
saint of Scotland, and that at a very early period some relics of him were brought to a place on the 
east coast of that country, over which a church and monastery were afterwards built, and a great 
abbey was founded subsequently on the site which eventually became the seat of an archbishopric. 
The most peculiar thing in connection with St. Andrew, I think, is that, considering the relations 
which subsisted between the English and the Scotch during so many oenturies, throughout which 
they were on the most hostile terms towards one another, yet until the year 1471, nearly the end 
of the fifteenth centuxy, the whole of Scotland in its ecclesiastical sphere was subject to the 
metropolitan jurisdiction of the Archbishop of York, and it was not until that year (1471) that by 
a bull of Pope Sixtus IV. Scotland was endued with an archbishopric and committed to the 
metropolitan jurisdiction of the Archbishop of St. Andrew's. 

As to St. Patrick, there is the singular circumstance of Dublin possessing two cathedrals, one 
of which is dedicated to this patron saint of the island. It is a curious, but not absolutely unique 
fact, for it is paralleled elsewhere. Rome itself has certainly two cathedrals — St. Saviour's, in the 
Lateran, and the more modem St. Peter's, in the Vatican. Petersburg has also two, and Moscow, 
if we are to credit the reports of the journalists who witnessed the late coronation of the Czar, has 
no fewer than five cathedrals. 

However, Dublin is at least remarkable in having two cathedrals, and the way in which it 
came about was this. Dublin was originally a Danish settlement, and when the Danes were con- 
verted to Christianity they built a rather small and unpretentious cathedral for themselves, which 
they dedicated to the Holy Trinity. In after times this cathedral became possessed of a very 
remarkable relic, no less than the walking staff which had been used by our Lord ; and this 
*' Baculum Christi," as it was called, was, of course, a source of great profit to the establishment 
from the offerings of the numerous pilgrims who came to venerate it. It was carefully treasured 
up until the days of the very first Protestant Archbishop — Archbishop Browne — who termed it 
'' Nehushtan^* and in his zealous fury burned it. It seems that while possessed of this stafip the 
cathedral, which really bore a dedication to the Holy Tiinity, got to be considered as dedicated 
to our Lord Himself, and generally went by the name of '' Christ Church," although there is no 
actual and formal dedication in that title. The original dedication, as I just remarked, is to the 
Holy Trinity. When the Normans, under Strongbow, came into Ireland, they were not at all 
satisfied with the small and somewhat unpretentious cathedral of the Holy Trinity, and they, 
therefore, built a very large collegiate church dedicated to the patron saint of Ireland, St. Patrick. 
After they had built this church the Normans were perpetually trying to get transferred to it the 
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status and piiyiieges enjoyed by Holy Trinity. After a centnry of anceasing negotiations back- 
wards and forwards on this knotty point, in the year 1299 the Pope of that day — Boniface YIH. — 
issned a boll in which he appointed that Dablin should have two cathednJs, and that for the 
future the archbishops should be enthroned in the one cathedral and buried in the other. I do not 
know whether this injunction has ever been exactly carried out, but this was the tenor of the 
bulL In order to preserve as far as possible the dignity of the smaller cathedral, Ohrist Church, 
the Bishop of Liamore was appointed dean of that cathedral We know that in our own day 
both of these cathedrals have been most munificently restored, a work which can hardly be 
reckoned amongst the achievements of the Blue Bibbon Army ; for the cost of the one restoration 
was borne by the greatest brewer, and that of the other by the most extensive spirit merchant and 
distiller in the sister kingdom. 

Beverting once more to our own land, we may mention that the vexy earliest dedication 
which has survived to these dajrs — it is said to be the only dedication remaining to us of the 
British or Bomano-British periods — ^is the dedication to St. Alban, in Hertfordshire. All other 
dedications in Southern and Midland England — those portions of the country which were over- 
run by the Saxons — were so thoroughly blotted out and exterminated in that dreadful two 
hundred years during which the Saxons ruled England before their conversion to Christianity, that 
there is no instance except this of an earlier dedication surviving ; but in some unknown way St. 
Alban's preserved through all vicissitudes the tradition of its having been a church ; and when at 
length, amongst the Saxons themselves, Christianity once more revived, it was again used as a 
church, and in the present day the old abbey has been converted into a cathedral. 

I may just say, en pasaatU, that the extinction and obliteration of all the early dedications, 
although true as to SouUiem and Midland England, is not the case with regard to the remoter 
districts of either Cornwall or Wales. It is said, and I dare say truly, although I have not been 
able to investigate the facts and verify the statement, that the dedications of the Welsh churches 
may be divided into three classes or periods. The first class consists of the dedications during the 
earliest period to the original evangelizers of the land (such as Llandudno — Church of St. Tudno), who 
were the actual founders of the churches that bore their names. The second class comprised the dedi- 
cations during the next period, which were generally to St. Michael ; and, of course, since Wales 
is a mountainous country, for the reasons I gave in my last address, most, or many, of these 
churches dedicated to St. Michael are to be found in high situations, and in this class we must 
place villages bearing such names as Llanfihangel — *' Church of the Angel." The third class 
covers the dedications to the Blessed Virgin, made generally during the latest pre-Beformation 
period ; such as Llanfairfechan, the Church of St. Maiy-the-Less. This is said to have been, until 
quite recent times, a fair tripartite division of the dedications of the Welsh churches. In Cornwall we 
see somewhat of the same thing, although I do not know that it is carried out so completely in the 
second and third 8t4iges. Certainly a vast proportion of the churches in Cornwall are dedicated 
to the saints who first preached the gospel there, and who either built or founded the original 
churches, or over whose relics the churches were erected. I suppose nobody out of Cornwall ever 
heard of St. Endellion, or of St. Perran, or hardly of St. Austell. 

As St. Alban must be regarded as the very earliest actual dedication in this portion of 
England that still remains a church, the earliest in pre-Saxon times, the earliest in Saxon times is 
a dedication to St. Pancras ; for the very first church that St. Augustine consecrated on his coming 
to England to preach the gospel was one dedicated to St. Pancras at Canterbury. That church is 
now, I am told, and I grieve to hear it, lying in ruins. Indeed, Mr. Loftie says, " When I last saw 
it| it was a pig-sty." I only wish some effort could be made to have so interesting a monument 
of the introduction of Christianity into England resuscitated and restored. As St. Pancras is the 
first church in England in which mass, according to the Boman ritual, introduced by St. Augustine, 
was said, so another church dedicated to St. Pancras is asserted to have been the last in which mass 
according to the same ritual was celebrated. This was the St. Pancras in our own neighbourhood. 
I do not mean that modern abomination in Euston Square, but the one which was pulled down for 
the railway, and has since been re-erected, and in the churchyard of which people were still buried 
down to our own times. It is said that this was the very last church in which the mass was said 
after the death of Queen Mary, and for some time into the reign of Queen Elizabeth. I do not 
know whether it is from this circumstance or not, but so it is, that St. Pancras — the old St. 
Pancras — was a very favcurite burial-place for Boman Catholics, so long as intramural interments 
were permitted, and I beheve in the present grounds attached to St. Pancras may be found more 
Boman Catholic tombs than in any other burial place of the same extent in or near London. 
Another account given of the reason for this preference is, that in one of the churches in France, 
dedicated to St. Pancras, mass was constantly said for the repose of the souls of all those who 
were buried in any church or churchyard dedicated to St. Pancras, in whatever country situated. 
St. Pancras was a very favourite saint, both in England and abroad. He had the credit of being 
the special patron of truth, or, in other words, of being the punisher and avenger of falsehood. It 
was a noted dodge in the Middle Ages to perform that trick which Duke William played upon King 
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Harold when he made him swear upon the holy relics^ although he thought at the time he was 
only taking a common oath, and immediately afterwards reyealed to him thai he had invoked a far 
more dreadful penalty than he erer sappoeed for any hreach of his oath. The custom was for those 
administering an oath to secrete a very small portion of the relics of St. Pftncras, and to hold it 
ondemeath the book as they gare the oath. Then, after the man had sworn, they showed him 
what a holy relic he had tdcen oath upon, and that if he did not speak the truth and keep his 
oath, he would haye, he was assured, the Tengeanoe of St. Pancras upon him. 

There is another saint who has very much the same reputation, but there is somewhat more 
reason for it in that case ; that is St. Ire. There are a great many saints of this name. There 
is St. lye in Cornwall (but that is a female saint), St. Ives, in Huntingdonshire, and the one in 
Brittany, properly St. Yro. The last-named saint is the one I refer to. He was a lawyer, and he 
indulged in the extremely unprofessional practioe of pleading for the poor gratis ; but he was a 
sharp cross-examiner ; indeed, he was so tremendously serere upon persons whom he detected in 
uttering a falsehood, that after his death he was considered the great puniaher of that sin. To 
this day the Breton peasants, who are very litigious, before entering upon a suit, go to the shrine 
of St Tvo, and, burning a candle, implore his assistance in their cause. An old hymn in his 
honour begins thus : — 

" SsnetDS Yvo erai Brita, 

▲dToeatoB et non Utro^ 

Ru miranda peptUo, " 

(St. Yto was a Breton ; a lawyer, yet not a thief- — a thing which made all people yeiy much to 
admire). 

Perhaps a good instance of a local saint may be taken from St Etheldreda, who is the patron 
of Ely Cathedrsd. St. Etheldreda was a princess, who married twice, but always liyed apart from 
her husband, and ultimately went into the marshes of Ely, and there founded an abbey which has 
since developed into the present cathedral church. St Etheldreda died from a sore throat — I 
suppose it was diphtheria, or quinsy, or something of that sort — and when she was lying on her 
death-bed, she thought that this infliction had been sent upon her as a punishment for fiie pride 
and pleasure which she had taken in former days in wearing a beautiful necklace. After her 
death she was generally esteemed as the patroness of, or rather against, sore throats, and when 
persons had a tickling sensation in their throats, they addressed their prayers for relief especially 
to St. Etheldreda. 

When St. Augustine came over to endeavour to evangelise the English, the Pope^ Gregory the 
Great, gave him instructions as to how he was to deal with the opinions, beliefs, and practices of 
the people whom he should find in the land, which are in complete contradiction to the methods 
adopted by the missionaries amongst the South Sea Islanders of the Wesleyans and Baptists of our 
own day. Aagustine was advised that when he should come into any place where the natives were 
in the habit of observing a festival in honour of some heathen deity, he was by no means to 
suppress it, but simply to transfer the feast to the honour of some holy person or some sacred 
event, and to preserve it intact From that mode of action it is said that our village " wakes *' 
and fairs have arisen. They were festivab held during the octave or week after the saint's day, 
beginning on the eve or/' vigil " of that day, and hence they preserve the title of *' wakes " to our 
own times.' 

Now, the wake of St Etheldreda was a very famous one, and one which was frequented by 
people from all parts, being a kind of pleasure fair. One great piece of business at this wake was 
the sale of necklaces which had been laid on the shrine of St. Etheldreda, and were supposed, 
naturally enough, to be a certain cure for sore throats. These necklaces, " Saint Etheldreda*8 
necklaces," as they were called, were in great vogue ; but the saint's name was rather a long word, 
and there is always a tendency to dip long words ; and so Etheldreda was cut down into l^dreda, 
and then to Eldry, and at last to Audry. And thus these ornaments got to be called *' St Audry's 
necklaces " ; but, as was not uncommon, the first part of the word saint was dropped, and then 
was got *t Audry necklaces. These were made of a very cheap, gimcrack class of beads, and sham 
jeweUery, and hence the term " tawdry " was applied to all such common and worthless articles. 

^ BSngham, in bis '' Anttquitioa of the Ghristiui Church," says : — ** The day of consecration was in many 
ehnrchea aolemnly kept and obnenred among their amuTersary festiTals ; for Sosomen giTea ub this account of 
the dedication of the church of Jerusalem, that in memory of it, they held a yearly festiral, which lasted for 
eig^t days together, during which time they of the church, and all atrangera, which flocked thither in abundance, 
held ecclesiastical aaeembliee, and met together for divine serrice. To this Gregory the Great seems to have 
added a new custom here in England ; which was that on the annual feast of the dedication, the people might 
build themselTea booths round about the church, and there feaat and entertain themaelyes with eating and 
drinking, in lieu of their ancient aacrificea while they were heathena : which ia related by Bede out of Gregory's 
letters to Austin and Mellitus, the first bishop of the Saxons. And from this custom, it is more than probable, 
oame our wakes, which are still observed in some places as the remains of those feasts of dedication of particular 
ehurefasB." 
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Thus we see bow the saintly and ascetic princess has had the misfortune to give her name to that 
which it was the great aim and object of her life most strenuously to repudiate and condemn. 

There is anoUier instance of that clipping which we observe near at hand in '^ Tooley Street/' 
the name, of course, being derived from the dedication of a church near by to St. Olaf , or Olave, 
the great Danish saint. St. Oayth, again, gives her name to a village in East Essex, which is there 
pronounced as ^' Toozey/' and you would hardly think that " Size Lane," in the Oity of London, is 
all that remains to recall the memory of St. Osyth's Church which once stood hs^ by. Thei-e 
are other saints who have given their names to matters of everyday use. Thus, the name for a 
hackney coach in Paris is ** fiacre/' and this is derived not only from a saint, but from a dedication 
to a saint. St. Fiaker (as his name should properly be spelt) was an Irishman who settled down 
in France, but not being altogether pleased with the ways of Paris and Parisian life, he went to 
live about ten or twelve miles out of the capital. Here he built himself a hermitage, wherein he 
lived and died, and after his death a church was built over the spot to contain both the hermitage 
and his remains. This church became in time a famous place of pilgrimage. Well, ten miles oat 
and ten miles home, although not too much for a sturdy pedestrian, was rather further to walk 
than was agreeable to many persons, but is just the right distance for a pleasant drive. An 
enterprising innkeeper, shortly after the invention of coadies, started a coach on hire to convey 
persons to and from St. Fiacre's shrine. As the speculation answered, and indeed paid very well, 
the innkeeper out of gratitude dedicated his inn to St. ^' Fiacre/' and as the set of coaches ran to 
and from the inn and the shrine of that name, any coach which was let for hire got to be called 
a fiacre. 

Beverting to our own land, the latest dedication is to one who has never been actually and 
formally placed in the Canon, — ^I refer to Charles I., King and Martyr. We have several of 
these dedications. There is the old chapel at Tunbridge Wells, and many of you may remember 
it in its unrestored state, when it really did recall the memory of King Charles ; there is the 
well-known Charles' Church at Plymouth, and another in Yorkshire. It has often struck me as 
remarkable that no church has even been dedicated to the memory of Archbishop Laud. I wonder 
very much at the present time, or perhaps I should rather say during the past quarter of a century, 
when Laud's views and principles were in the ascendant, that nobody ever thought of dedicating a 
church to his memory. 

There are, of course, a great number of dedications in the City of London, but although it 
is quite impossible to deal with them all, there is one point to which I should just like to refer. 
The City of London proper contains an area about the size and shape of Hyde Park, and in 
that confined space there were at one time, before the Great Fire, as many as 96 or 98 parish 
churches, besides a great number of conventual and monastic churches, which were still used as 
places of worship. Many of these were destroyed by the Great Fire and were never rebuilt, but 
a certain number were reconstructed or restored, and I should just like to allude to a few 
of them. 

One remarkable thing about these churches was the utter want of imagination or freshness 
of thought characterising their dedications. Their founders seemed to have possessed no faculty 
of inventing new and appropriate dedications as fresh churches were built from time to time. 
Mr. Loftie suggests that this may be accounted for, in some instances at least, in this way : that 
when a large parish was cut up into smaller ones, the original dedication was retained, with some 
addition descriptive of the place where the new church was situated ; at any rate the same saint's 
name is repeated in these City churches over and over again, with some distinctive addition which 
is generally referable to one of two classes — one of them, those which recall the name of the 
founder or restorer of the church, and the other class being descriptive of the particular locality 
in which it is situated. 

All Hallows, which is the proper English phrase for All Saints, is a very favourite dedication 
in the City, there being no fewer than eight of that name. The church known as All Hallows 
Barking, was founded within a manor of that name, and was in connection with the great Abbey 
of Barking, a few miles down the river ; the vestry of this church was used as a robing-room by 
the abbess (who was always a very distinguished lady), when she came to London to transact 
business. 

St. Andrew's Undershaft derived its name from being situate opposite the maypole which was 
erected close by it on May Day, and which pole when not in use was hung upon a row of hooks 
on the houses in Shaft Alley. St. Bene't Fink^-one of the numerous churches dedicated to 
St. Benedict — was so called from having been founded by a citizen named Fink. Saint Botolph, 
whose principal church is to be found at Boston (i.e., Botolph's Town), was the great patron of 
travellers, and accordingly four churches dedicated to him were placed at the four exits — ^north, 
east, west, and south from the City : the northern one being at Bishopsgate, the eastern at 
Aldgate, the southern at the entrance to London Bridge, and the western at Aldersgate ; so that in 
whatever direction a traveller was proceeding be might step aside a few moments, and implore the 
prayers of St. Botolph, for his safety and success on his journey at the saint's own shrine. 
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Gnoedmrch is a ourious example of the changes names undergo. The proper name of the church 
is St. Benedict (or St. 6ene*t). The name '* Grace '* seems to have come from the fact that the old 
'* grass/* or as we should say herb, market, or vegetable market, originally stood on or near the site 
now occupied by Leadenhall Market. It was called the '' grass ** market, and thus the thoroughfare 
that ran beside it was known as Grass Street Afterwards Grass Street was expanded into 
*^ Gracious Street *' ; the church itself was known as St. Bene*t in Gracious Street, and was again 
shortened into Grace Church. 

St. Margaret Pattens is another curious title. One account of it is that it was founded near 
the place where the patten-makers carried on their trade ; but another account represents it as 
having been called St. Margaret ** ad patinas " (t.0., of the dishes), because it was built upon what 
had been the site of an earthenware shop or market. 

St. Mary Abchurch, should be ** Up-Church,'* because built on a slight elevation. 
St. Lawrence Pountney was built by one Sir John Pountney, a city merchant, and Lord Mayor 
in 1330. 

St. Mary-le-Bow is the same as St. Mary of the Arches (Sancta Maria de Arcubus) ; for 
^' bow *' is of course the proper and genuine English word for an arch, although nowadays we 
prefer to use the latter form, derived through the French from the Latin. Its distinctive name is 
taken from the fact that the church is built over an arched or vaulted crypt. The church was 
one of the " peculiars '* of the Archbishop of Canterbury ; that is, although the parish was 
locally situate in the diocese of another bishop — that of London — it was subject to the immediate 
jurisdiction of the archbishop. There were twelve other parishes in a similar position, and the 
oflScial to whom the management of the affairs of these churches was committed, used to hold 
his court in this church of St. Mary-le-Bow, from which circumstance he was known as the Dean 
of the Arches. As the same person was generally appointed to discharge the duties of Dean 
of Arches and those of the ofiScial principal of the archbishop, the latter functionary, when such 
a person still existed, was known under the former title. I said, when there was such a functionary in 
existence ; because, as we all know, although there is at the present time a person who uses that title, 
since the resignation of Sir Robert Phillimore there has been no real Dean of the Arches. The 
present functionary holds office under a Parliamentary title ; and just as in Scotland, after the 
Episcopate had b^n abolished, there were still persons appointed to occupy the seats in Parliament, 
and to receive the revenues of the suppressed sees, who were called " Bishops,'' though they had 
never received Episcopal consecration, and who were generally known as " Tulchan Bishops,'* so 
we are blessed at the present time with a Tulchan Dean of Arches. (The word "Tulchan*' 
meaning, as perhaps it is not unnecessary to explain, a sham, being taken from the Scotch name, 
of *' a tulchan calf,** which was applied to the stuffed calf skin given to a bereaved cow, to console 
her for the loss of her genuine offspring.) 

St. Martin Outwich was one of those named after St. Martin of Tours, and was founded 
by four brothers, named Oteswich. St. Mary Somerset signifies the church at Somer's Hi the, 
or landing-place, or wharf. As to St. Mary Woolnoth, nobody seems to know for certain, or to 
be able to make out exactly how it received this affix. One theory is, that near this spot was 
the wool staple — that is, the place where the wool was kept under lock and key before it was 
exported ; another, that it is opposite the landing place for bales of wool, and should be St. 
Mary WooUenhythe ; but the name has given rise to a great deal of trouble and controversy. 
St. Margaret Moses is supposed by some to have been built, or rebuilt, by one Moyse, a merchant ; 
but another suggestion is, that the proper name is St. Margaret of the Mosses, and that it stands 
upon a spot formerly called, '*The Moss," being a place where a spring broke out, and was 
surrounded with mossy verdure. An extremely curious dedication is that of St. Bene*t Sherehog. 
The church no longer exists. It was also dedicated to St. Osyth ; and having been destroyed in 
the Ghreat Fire, was never rebuilt. Of it Stowe says : — 

This small parish eharch of St Sith hath also an addition of Bonnet Shome (or Shrog or Shorehog), for 
bj all these names have I read it ; but the most ancient is S borne. Wherefore it seemetb to take the name of one 
Bisnedict Sbome, sometime a citizen and Htock fishmonger of London, a new builder, or repairer, or benefactor 
thereof, in the reign of Edward II., so that Sbome is but corruptly called Shrog, and more corruptly Sharehjg. 

That is all very well, but it does not inform us how Shome got transformed into Sherehog, 
nor does it account for the presence of the ''g*' at the end of the name; and I venture to 
suggest an explanation, for which, however, I have no historical proof. We have all heard the 
proverb, " 'Much cry and little wool,' as the devil said when he sheared his pig at Christmas,** and 
you may sometimes wonder how it arose. It is an allusion taken from one of the old Mysteries, 
or Scriptural plays, which were performed, not only in the churchyards, but sometimes in the 
churches themselves. They consisted of dramatic representations of different Scriptural events, and 
at Christmas time, naturally enough, the Nativity was a very favourite subject. These mysteries 
were rather dry, and it was necessary to add something in order to "tickle the ears of the ground- 
lings,'* and to relieve the thing by making fun ; and they were not very refined, or very nice about 
doing so in those days. The fun was generally got out of the grotesque doings of Satan and his 
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imps ; and the fun which they made in the Nativity was, while the shepherds were pressing up 
with their flocks, singing their '* Venite Adoremas," they introduced amongst the group Satan 
himself, with a pig instead of a sheep, which he would try to shear or dip as he came along ; and 
the vigorous, if not melodious, sounds in which the animal expressed his objection to the process 
greatly delighted the ears of the not very refined audience. I cannot help thinking that this sort 
of performance may have been held probably more than once in this church of St. Benedict, and 
that after a time the unmeaning word " Shore," or " Shome," may hare got corrupted into 
Shereog, or Shear-hog, which, at any rate, recalled a reminiscence of the laughable scene the 
parishioners had had represented to them within the walls of the church. 

There is also one dedication, outside the walls of the City, which has given occasion to a great deal 
of wild conjecture, about which I should like to say a word or two. That is, the church of White- 
chapel, which bears the singular dedication to St Mary Matfellon, What the meaning of this word 
Matfellon may be has given rise to a great deal of idle guessing. Some have said it is derived 
from a Hebrew word, meaning " enceinte," and that the church is dedicated to St. Mary between 
the Annunciation and the Nativity. Another derivation is from the Spanish Matar-a-felon (to 
put to death a felon), as if the site had formerly been a place of execution for criminals, which it 
most certainly never was ; and if it had been, it leaves it utterly unexplained how the name shoald 
be taken from the Spanish. The real origin of the name is, however, perfectly clear to anyone 
who knows anything of old botanical nomenclature. Matfellon (derived from the Greek fia^Opov 
(pvXKoy — ^Marathri phyllum) is the old English name for that very common weed which we now 
call knap-weed (Oentaurea nigra). It is that weed which is abundant in autumn on all waste land, 
and looks like a thistle, but without any prickles on the stem or leaves. Now, it seems almost 
certain that the site on which Whitechapel church now stands was formerly a piece of waste 
ground, overrun with the Matfellon weed, and so naturally called ''Matfellon Green," or ''Mat- 
fellon Common. " And when the church was built, and dedicated to St. Mary, to distinguish it from 
all the other dedications to the Blessed Virgin, it was called "St. Mary on Matfellon Green," 
which very shortly would get reduced into the present form of St. Mary liatfellon. 

It has often been said that the largest volume of history that could be written would be the 
history of those things which might have happened but never did. Somewhat similarly, I may 
say that a very long chapter in the history of " Dedications," if not the longest, would be that 
which might be written upon the dedications to those saints who never had any existence at all. 
Upon one or two of the most remarkable of these I will, just for a moment or two, dwell. 

There is one very favourite dedication of our own times all over Italy and in Franoe to St. 
Filomena, or Filomene ; and not only churches, but altars and chapels, have been dedicated to this 
supposed saint. Now, the way in which this dedication came into existence seems to have been 
this : — In the Boman ritual it is necessary that in the consecration of every altar a portion of 
some relics should be placed in a little box, inserted in the centre of the altar ; because at a 
particular part of the Mass, the priest refers to the merits of those whose relics are there enclosed: 
as churches gradually increased in numbers, but relics were, to a certain extent, a fixed quantity, 
the supply necessarily began to run short. It then occurred to somebody or other that the Cata- 
combs of Bome, which were supposed to be the burial-places of the early martyrs, would furnish 
an almost inexhaustible supply of relics. Accordingly they were explored for the purpose of 
tianslating some of these saintly relics. In the course of a search one day, the visitors came 
across the broken fragments of a tombstone, on which remained only these letters : — 

. . . LUMENA PAX TECUM FI . . . 

This would not have been anything very remarkable, nor would it have attracted much 
attention, but that one of the persons who were present on that occasion was favoured with a vision 
duiing the night of a young girl surrounded with radiant glory, who told him that she was the person to 
whom the tombstone belonged ; that her name was Filumena (t.0.. Beloved), that she had suffered 
martyrdom after the same manner as St. Agnes, and that she was now in glory. Consequently, 
all the bones and ashes which were found in the vicinity of the broken stone were preserved wiUi 
great reverence as sacred relics. Numeroas dedications, as I just remarked, have been made to 
this St. Filumena, and yet there is absolutely no proof whatever of the existence of any person 
bearing that name, and it has simply arisen from the finding of this broken tombstone, and the 
alleged vision which succeeded its discovery. 

But of all the dedications to non-existing saints, or at any rate to persons not existing as 
Christian saints, the most remarkable that I have come across is the dedication of at least one 
church, and I believe of a great many chapels, absolutely to Buddha, the deified prophet of the 
Buddhist religion — a religion which counts amongst its devotees nearly one-half the population of 
the world. It is said there are now about twelve or fourteen hundred millions of inhabitants of 
the earth, of whom about fLve hundred millions are Buddhists. The way in which Buddha has 
come to be reckoned amongst the saints to whom dedications are made is this. St. John Damascene 
(or of Damascus), an early Greek writer, has published an account of two saints whom he calls 
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St. Josaphat and St. Barlam. The latter holy personage was the abbot of a monastery in the East. 
He had a vision in which he was directed to go into the very far East, and there he would find a 
young prince who was a most eager searcher after truth. He was told that he was to convert the prince 
to Christianity, and having taught him its truths he was to accompany the youth, who would assist 
him in the work of evangeUzing the heathen. St. Barlam complied with the orders received in the 
vision, went into the East, and duly discovered the princely seeker after truth, and preached 
the gospel to him. The pair went on their way, performing numerous miracles, and the narrative 
is full not only of the wonderful deeds which St. Josaphat accomplished, but of a great deal of 
moralizing preachment into the bargain. 

Now, it has only recently been discovered that the whole of this curious story has been taken 
directly, and without acknowledgment, from a book which recounts the history of Gautama before 
he became Buddha, and passed under the name of " Bode^C* The Buddhists believe in the 
transmigration of souls, and this is a history written in one of the early Indian dialects, narrating 
the various wonderful feats performed by Qautama in the previous stages of his existence, and it 
now appears that this is the very story which is related by St. John Damascene, who simply 
borrowed the account, and attributed the wonders and sayings of the Buddha, whilst yet known 
only as Bodesat, to the otherwise unknown *St. Josaphat. At Palermo, it is said, there is a church 
actually dedicated to St. Josaphat, and there are, I believe, other churches and chapels also bearing 
the same dedication. 

To come nearer home, there is an instance which I dare say may be familiar to many of you in 
the neigbourhood of Guildford. About a mile and a half from that town there is a church on a hill 
known as St. Martha's. This St. Martha is a mere corruption of words. Of course there is such 
a saint, the sister of Mary and Lazarus, but that is not the St. Martha to whom this church was 
originally dedicated. It is situated by the side of the old pilgrim way which led from Southampton 
to Canterbury — the road which was used by the pilgrims who went to visit the shrine of St. 
Thomas i Becket in the latter city, and this church was originally a chapel which was close by 
the road, and was a resting place for the night. It was dedicated to St. Thomas, under the title 
of ** the Holy Martyr,'* Sancto Martjrro, and this has got, in times when St. Thomas has become 
less familiar to the inhabitants of Guildford than he was in days when this chapel was first erected, 
gradually changed into St. " Martha," its only name nowadays. 

I have occasionally referred to the dedications of chapels, and before I conclude what I have 
to say I should like just to point out that in that very word " chapel '* there is contained, whatever 
other dedication a chapel may bear, a dedication to a very great saint — I mean St. Martin of Tours. 
Of course, we all know the stoiy of St. Martin. Although he is recognized as the patron saint of 
the armies of France, he was not a Frank, nor even a native of Gaul. He was born in Pannonia, 
but he went into the army as a soldier, and served in Gaul. One bitterly cold winter's day, whilst 
riding along, he saw a beggar by the wayside, almost naked and shivering with the cold. Being 
anxious to relieve the poor man, but happening to have no money with him, he drew his sword, 
and cutting the cloak he was wearing in two, gave one half to the beggar, retaining the other for 
himself. In the evening he was blessed with a vision of our Lord Himself, clothed in the half of 
the cloak which he had given to the beggar, surrounded by angels, who pointed to a scroll on which was 
written, " Inasmuch as thou hast done this unto one of the least of these My brethren, thou hast 
done it unto Me." This vision, of course, impressed Martin very much, and as soon as he could he 
gave up his military calling, went into Holy Orders, and ultimately was consecrated Archbishop of 
Tours. After his death, a very magnificent cathedral was built over his remains. In such high 
esteem was the Cathedral chapter of St. Martin's Church at Tours held, that the kings of France 
(whilst France had kings) were always reckoned as the first canons of the church. St. Martin 
was selected as the patron saint of the armies of France, and the half of the cloak which he had 
retained was, of course, regarded as a very venerable relic. It was carefully preserved, and carried 
with the forces whenever the kings of France took the field. It was known, of course, by the 
Latin name "cappa^" "a cloak '' (properly "a hood," or a cloak, capable of being drawn over the 
head)— a name which we preserve both in the word for our ordinary covering of a ** cape " and in our 
ecclesiastical vestment the cope. This relic was always carried to and from and on the field of 
battle in a large tent, within which mass was said at head-quarters. This large tent, from this 
circumstance, was known as the '^ capella,'' softened into the French chapelle, from which we derive 
our name of chapel, which is applied to every structure used for divine worship which is neither 
a cathedral nor a coUegiate or parish church. This very name '^ chapel,'' therefore, ought to remind 
us of that one of the corporal acts of mercy which consists in clothing the naked. 

I have now said all I have to say this evening on the subject of " Dedications," and I must 
thank you heartily for the patience with which you have listened to me. 

In concluding, I can only say that it has given me the greatest pleasure to dwell upon these 
matters, and to put before you many circumstances which the consideration of this subject has 
brought to light, a great many of which I confess had not before occurred to me. 



DEDICATIONS OF THE CATHEDRAL CHURCHES 

OF ENGLAND AND WALES. 



Canterbiiry Christ Chorcli. 

York St. Peter. 

London St. Paul. 

Durham Christ and St. Mary 

(formeriy St. Cath- 

bert). 
Winchester Holy Trinity, SS. 

Peter, Paul, and 

Swithin. 

Bangor St. Daniel. 

Bath SS. Peter and PauL 

Bristol Holy Trinity. 

Carlisle Holy Trinity. 

Chester Christ and St. Mary 

(formeriy St. Wer- 

burgh). 

Chichester Holy Trinity. 

Ely St. Ethelreda. 

Exeter St. Peter. 

Gloucester St. Pet«r. 

Hereford St. Ethelbert. 

Lichfield St. Chad. 

Lincoln St. Mary. 

Li vei-pool St . Peter (temporary). 



Llandaff SS. Peter and Paul. 

Manchester SS. Mary, Qeorge^ and 

Denys. 

Newcastle St. Nicholas. 

Norwich Holy Trinity. 

Oxford Christ Church (for- 
merly St. Frides- 
wide). 

Peterborough St. Peter. 

Eipon SS. Peter and Wilfrid. 

Bochester St. Andrew. 

St. Alban's St. Alban. 

St. Asaph St. Asaph. 

St. David's St. David. 

Salisbury St. Mary. 

Sodor and Man St. German. 

Southwell St. Mary. 

Truro St. Mary. 

Wells St. Andrew. 

Worcester Christ and St. Mary 

(formerly SS. Mary, 
Peter, Oswald, and 
Wulfstan). 
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Advent, colours for, 104 

All Hallows, dedications to, 290 

All Saints, 284, 285; colour for, 115 

Altar, 256 

Altar, adjuncts and ornaments of, Major 

Heales on, 145 
Altar, architecturally considered, Major Heales 

on, 1 
Altar at Bavenna, 1, 146 
Altar in Arundel Ghurcli, 3 
Altar Lights, 256 
Altar of St. Gkrmer, 4 
Altars, portable, 7 
Ambo, 137 
Amiens Cathedral, Mr. A. J. Howell's paper on, 

261 ; apse of, 74 
Annual Beports, VHL, XVII., XXXV., LIV., 

Lvm. 

Apostles, dedications to, 281 ; liturgical colours 

for, 98, 99, 100, 103, 116 
Apse, 56, 64, 65, 73, 137 
Ara CceU, 271 

Archangels, dedications to, 278 
Ascension Day colour, 114 
Ashlar, 60 
Austin Friars, Church of, IL, XIII. 



Baalism, Bev. S. M. Mayhew on, 83. 

Baldaochino, 137, 148 

Baptistery, 143 

Barfreston, 60 

Barking, Ohuroh and Abbey, 194 

Basilica, 56 

Basilican churches, 5, 56, 136 

Benedictine Houses, XXXU. 

Beresford-Hope, Bt. Hon. A. J. B., Inaugural 
Address, I. 

Berkhamsted, visit to, XXV. 

Birch, Mr. G. H., St. Bartholomew the Great, 
IV. ; Waltham Abbey, IV. ; Austin FriOTs, 
Xm. ; Buislip, XXHT ; Metal Work, 
Lin. ; Christian Iconography, 9 ; The 
Fabric of the Church, 53 ; St. Helen's, 
Bishopsgate, 169; East Ham, 174; St. 
Andrew's Undershaft, 197 ; St. Clave, 
Hart Street, 201 

Birch, Mr. W. de Gray, The Seals of Waltham 
Abbey, V. 

Black, as liturgical colour, 91, 92, 97, 100, 
120 

Boy Bishop, ceremony of, 184 



Brasses, Monumental, Foreign, VH ; at Buis- 
Hp, XXn.; at Berkhamsted, XXVHL ; 
at Bochester, St Margaret, XXXTI. ; at 
Camberwell, St. Giles, XXXTX. ; at Cob- 
ham (Surrey), XLII. ; Mr. Hill on, 
XXXV., XXX VHL ; Bev. W. F. Greeny 
on Foreign, LVIU, 

Brick Churches, 1 42 

Bridge Chapels, Mr. 8. W. Kershaw on, 203 

Bristol Cathedral, 26 

Brix worth, 59 

Brooks, Mr. James, Churches designed by, 
XXXTX. 

Browne, Mr. C, on the Dedications of Churches, 
267, 274, 283 

Buckler, Mr. C. E., LIE. 

Buddha reckoned as a Christian Saint, 292 

Burse, 155 

Camberwell, Brasses at, XXXIX. 

Cambridge, visit to, LVII. 

Candlemas colours, 107 

Candlesticks on altar, 162, 256 

Candy, Bev. T. H., XIV. 

Canterbury, visit to, XV. 

Canterbury Cathedral, 58 

Canterbury colours, 130 

Carlisle Cathedral, 28 

Carpenter, Mr. B. H., St. Mary Magdalene, 

Munster Square, XX. ; The Decorated 

Period, 21 
Carthusian Houses, XXXTTT., XXXV. 
Castle Bising, 58 

Catacombs, Christian Art in the, 10 — 13 
Censer, 166 
Chalice, 152 
Chamfer, 75 

Chapel, origin of the word, 293 
Charles I., churches dedicated to, 290 
Chartres Cathedral, Iconography of, 14, 15 
Chichester Cathedral, 25 
Chichester colours, 127 
Christ Church, dedications as, 269, 287 
Christian Iconography, 9 
Christmas, colours for, 93, 103, 105 
Church Courts, history of, Sir Walter G. F. 

Phillimore on, 247 
Ciborium, 148 

Circumcision, feast of, colour for, 107 
Cistercian Houses, XXXTTI., XXXTV. 
Classic and Gothic architecture, differences 

between, 63 
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Clarke, Mr. Somers, on Si. Peter' s and St 

Paul's, 77 ; on Lewes Priory, Lviii. 
OUfford, Bishop, 93, 129, 131 
Olnniac Hoases, XXXIH. 
Gobham Church, Surrey, XLI. 
Colours, Liturgical, Dr. Wickham Legg's paper 

on, 95; Comparative Table of, 112; 

Bibliography of, 132 ; English, 88 
Colchester, visit to, LTTT, 
Communion Plate, XXXI., 145, 152, 200 
ComposteUa, 284 
Canfeasio, 137 
Confessionary, 6 
Confessors, colours for, 91, 116 
Confirmation, colour for, 117 
Conversazioni, VII., XVII., LTTT. 
Cornish Churches, LULi 57 ; Mr. Sedding's 

paper on, 259 
CorporsJ, 155 
Corpus Christi, 272 
Corpus Christi, colour for, 114 
Credence, 161 
Creeny, Eev. W. F., LVHI. 
Cross on Altar, 161, 256 
Croydon, visit to, LVI. 
Cruets, 160 

Darenth Church, visit to, LVI. 

Davys, Bev. Canon, XXV. 

Decorated Period, Mr. B. H. Carpenter on 

the, 21 
Dedication Festival, colour for, 117 
Dedication of Churches, Bingham on, 268 
Dedications of Churches, Mr. C. Browne on, 

267, 274, 282 
Dedications of English Cathedrals, 294 
Dewick, Bev. E. S., Camberwell Brasses, 

XXXIX. 
Diaper ornament, 74* 

Dollman, Mr. F. T., on Si Mary Overie, X. 
Domes, 56, 81 
Domine quo vadis^ 282 
Dover Castle, Church of St Mary in, 58 
Durham colours, 128 

Early English Style, 21, see also Thirteenth 

Century Architecture 
East Ham Church, 174 
Easter colours, 99, 103, 112 
Eastern Church, characteristics of architecture 

of, 56 
Ecclesiology, definition of, L 
Eleanor Crosses, VL, 25, 26 
Ely Cathedral. 26, 27 
Emmanuel, dedications to, 270 
English Liturgical colours, 89, 118 
Epiphany, colours for, 91, 107 
Evangelists, Liturgical colours for, 98, 100, 116 
Exaltatio Cruets, 272, 275 
Exeter Cathedral, 26 
Exeter colours, 128 
Eynsford Church, visit to, 236 

Fabric of the Church, 53, 135 



Famingham Church, 239 

Ferrey, Mr. B. E., Old St. Paul's, VH. ; Sug- 
gestions for the Fabric of the Church, 
135 

Fiacre^ origin of the word, 290 

Finsbury, St Michael's, XXXTX., XL. 

Florida, origin of name, 272 

Flowers on altar, 165, 257 

Fonts, XV., 176, 241 

Frater or fratry, XXXTTT. 

Frontal of altar, 145 

Funerals, colour for, 103, 117 

Fryeming church, visit to, LVLL 

Oalleries in Churches, 141 

German Bomanesque and Transitional archi- 
tecture, 64, 65 

Glastonbury, 73 

Gloucester Cathedral, 39 

Gold, as liturgical colour, 96, 100 

Good Friday colours, 110 

Gospel, custom of reading towards the north, 
258 

Gough, Mr. H. B., Stone Church, 45 ; Bark- 
ing, 194 

Gkacechurch, origin of the word, 291 

Green, as liturgical colour, 91, "97, 100 

Greenford Church, Lm. 

Greenhithe Church, XTV. 

Ground-plan of churches, 73 

Haggerston, St. Chad, XXXIX., XLL ; St 

Columba, XXXIX., XLI. 
Harrow Church, L. ; School, LTTT . 
Hartshome, Mr. A., XXII. 
Harvest festival, colours for, 117 
Heales, Major, Bubbings of Foreign Brasses, 

Vn. ; The Christian Altar, 1 ; Adjuncts, 

Furniture, and Ornaments of the Altar, 

145. 
Hereford colours, 128 
Higham Ferrars, 74* 
Hill, Mr. A. G., on Monumental Brasses, 

XXXV., XXXVni. ; on Organ^ases, 

243 
Holy Bood, 273 
Hope, Mr. W. H. St John, on Rochester 

Cathedral, 219 
Hour-glass stand, XLIIL, LVlL 
Howell, Mr. A. J., on Amiens Cathedral, 261 
Hythe, 75 

Iconography, Christian, Mr. G. H. Birch on, 9 
Iconography of Chartres Cathedral, 14, 15 ; of 

Amiens Cathedral, 264 
Iconostasis, 56 
Inaugural Address, Bt Hon. A. J. B. Beres- 

ford-Hope's, I. 
Infirmary, Monastic, XXXIV. 
Ingatestone Church, visit to, LVIL 
Innocentian Sequence of Colours, 90, 103, 131 

Jesus' Chapel in St. Paul's, 182, 269 
Judases, 164 



